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From the Editorial Board 


The new cover and changes in both the design and content of the HARVARD 
EpUGATIONAL Review perhaps require a word of comment. 

Not that they need any elaborate justification. Nine years, we felt, was not 
too short a time for the cover of a journal to have outlived its sharpness and 
contemporaneity, and—though familiarity so often breeds content, as much 
among readers as editors—we judged, quite simply, that it was time for a 
change. We trust that the crisp and pleasant appearance we now present will 
itself speak eloquently in our defense. 

Having decided upon a new design for the cover, it was necessary to make 
appropriate changes in the format of the inside of the book as well. As part 
of the process, the editors’ introductions to articles have been compressed, 
and the brief biographies of the authors are printed together on a separate 
page entitled “Notes on Contributors’—a practice we have previously fol- 
lowed only in our Special Issues. 

Since change was in the air, it seemed fitting that we should undertake 
a review of editorial policy, and in the past weeks all aspects of our work have 
been brought under scrutiny. The most visible product of this examination 
is the addition of two new features which will enhance the intimacy and 
liveliness of our contribution to educational debate. 

A new section entitled “Discussion” will appear from time to time, bring- 
ing to you in a brief and digestible form several informed opinions on a topic 
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of importance. The Discussion section will vary in character: a number of 
position papers, perhaps; or a collection of reviews of a significant book (the 
first Discussion, to be published in our next issue, will be addressed to Robert 
Ulich’s recent book, Philosophy and Education); or a statement, reply, and 
rebuttal: whichever seems to the editors to be the most suitable vehicle for 
the presentation of the dispute. 

And, beginning in this issue, we will publish letters from readers under the 
title, “To the Editors.” Into this section will be absorbed the valued “Notes 
from Readers” which have appeared, in our opinion, all too infrequently in 
the past. Our purpose in altering the style and format of this feature of the 
Review is to provide a more inviting forum for your comments on the articles 
and reviews we publish. It was necessary to solicit several of the letters (from 
Daniel Callahan, Walter Clark, and Russell Davis) which appear in this 
issue; now that the ball has been set rolling we hope that you will provide 
the momentum for it to continue. Just as the Discussion section will give the 
Editorial Board an opportunity to provide some direction to the debate on 
selected issues in education, so will “To the Editors” enable readers to pur- 
sue, briefly but pointedly, any of the significant views and findings of our 
contributors. 

Otherwise, our editorial policy remains the same: to offer a discriminating, 
scholarly, and, on occasion, provocative collection of new literature in edu- 
cation. 


Commissioner Francis Keppel 


The appointment of Francis Keppel, Dean of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, as United States Commissioner of Education, deprives the 
Harvard EDUCATIONAL Review of its most valued patron. 

As Dean, Mr. Keppel was formally responsible for the publication of this 
journal. It is a measure of his imagination, wisdom, and restraint, that he 
chose to exercise this responsibility by constituting the Editorial Board en- 
tirely of students of the School, and by guaranteeing to each Board complete 
liberty of decision and action. Under this most generous of policies the 
Review has achieved enhanced stature in the field and a rapidly increasing 
circulation. 

With this tribute the Harvard Epucationat Review bids farewell to an 
admired friend and counsellor. 
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This research attempts to observe relationships 
between the psychological environment of universities 
and their organization and administration. The study 
deals with responses of more than 1000 

students in 23 colleges. 


GEORGE G. STERN 


Syracuse University 


Characteristics of the Intellectual 


Climate in College Environments 


The psychological environment may be defined as the complex of stimuli 
that press upon the individual and to which his behavior constitutes a re- 
sponse. In a sense, these pressures are unique and private insofar as the view 
that each of us has of the world must be ultimately and inevitably private. 
As observers, however, we tend to’draw conclusions of our own regarding the 
meaning of the events in which someone else is participating, and we also 
tend to organize and classify otherwise discrete events on the basis of seem- 
ingly common elements. This paper will describe a technique for systematiz- 
ing such observations which has been employed in the analysis of educational 
institutions: high school, college and evening college. One of the major 
dimensions of the school environment, the characteristics of the academic 
learning climate, will then be examined in some detail and related to other 
aspects of the school and student body. 


* Based in part on addresses to the Southern College Personnel Association on October 
30, 1961, in Louisville, Kentucky, and the American College Personnel Association, on April 
18, 1962, Chicago, Illinois. The opportunity to undertake the research described in this paper 
has been greatly facilitated by grants from the U.S. Air Force, the U.S. Office of Education, 
the Carnegie Corporation, and the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The supervision of data processing and the of materials for this paper was 
undertaken by Marcia Post, with the assistance of Michael Gordon, Marilyn Manwaring, 


Janice Marsden and Marilyn Rothschild. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL PRESS AND PERSONALITY NEEDS 


Some years ago H. A. Murray (1938) introduced a taxonomy for classifying 
both the environmental pressures and the characteristic ways in which an 
individual strives to structure the environment for himself. He called the 
external pressures press, their internal counterparts needs. Both needs and 
press are inferred from characteristic activities and events, the former from 
things that the individual typically does, the latter from things that are 
typically done to him in some particular setting. 

In an academic setting, for example, there may be several alternative im- 
plications to the fact that resident students at a given college must get written 
permission to be away from college overnight. If we also observe, however, 
that students are often kept waiting when they have appointments with fac- 
ulty members, that freshmen have to take orders from upperclassmen for a 
period of time, and that the school administration will not tolerate student 
complaints or protests, we may feel justified in inferring a strong pressure 
toward the development of student abasement responses at this school. 

Students with high needs for abasement might perhaps regard a school with 
a strong press for abasement as an especially congenial place to be. The 
strength of such abasement needs could be judged by the extent to which the 
student appears to enjoy taking the blame for something done by his friends, 
likes telling others about his mistakes and failures, tries to figure out how he 
was to blame whenever he is involved in an argument, and dislikes making 
a fuss when someone deliberately takes advantage of him. 

The Activities Index and the College Characteristics Index are question- 
naires developed respectively for the measurement of needs and press (Stern, 
1958a). The Activities Index was prepared originally in collaboration with 
B. S. Bloom, M. I. Stein, and H. Lane? for use in the Chicago studies of stu- 
dent personality assessment (Stern, Stein & Bloom, 1956). It consists of 300 
items describing commonplace daily activities similar to those just used as 
illustrations of need abasement, distributed among 30 scales of ten items each, 
to which the individual records his like or dislike. 

The College Characteristics Index, developed in collaboration with C. R. 
Pace? (Pace & Stern, 1958) has a design similar to that of the Activities Index. 
The items, however, describe activities, policies, procedures, attitudes, and 
impressions that might be characteristic of various types of undergraduate 


1 With the assistance of James Abegglen, Paul Baer, Sharon Goldberg, James Sacks, Mary 
McCord Tyler, and Dorothy Whitman. Contributions to subsequent revisions have been 
made by Fred Carleton, Louis DiAngelo, John Scanlon, Walter Stellwagen, Charles Van 
Buskirk, and others. 

2 With the assistance of Barnett Denton, Sally Donovan, Harriett Dorn, Eugene Farber, 
Dagny Henderson, Anne McFee, and others. 
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college settings. A High School Characteristics Index (Stern, 1961) has re- 
cently been prepared with the aid of J. Dopyera, V. L. Woolston, E. K. Wool- 
folk, and J. Lyons, and an adaptation for usé in evening colleges has been 
completed by C. Winters, S. Archer, and D. Meyer. 


EARLIER INDEX RESEARCH 


Previous research with the Indexes, based on a wide variety of samples rang- 
ing from psychiatric patients and industrial personnel to nearly 10,000 stu- 
dents drawn from some 100 American colleges and universities, tends to sup- 
port the following conclusions: 


1. Responses to needs scale items appear to be resistant to faking (Schulz, 
1955). 

2. The social desirability of needs scale items is relatively homogeneous, 
none being considered important to accept or to reject by any significant 
number of subjects (Unpublished data). 

3. Behavioral descriptions based solely on needs scale profiles appear to be 
recognized and confirmed by peers, psychiatrists and administrators 
(Scanlon, 1958; Unpublished data). 

4. There are significant relationships between needs scale profiles and other 
forms of overt behavior, including: 

a. academic performance (Chilman, 1959; Stern, Stein & Bloom, 1956). 

b. study habits (Gladstein, 1957). 

c. reading skills (Briggs, 1958; Glass, 1957; Shropshire, 1955). 

d. attitudes and values (Di Vesta & Merwin, 1960; Haring, Stern & 
Cruickshank, 1958; Stern, 1960a, 1960b, 1962a). 

. deviant behavior (Briggs, 1958; Chilman, 1959; Stern, 1958b). 

f. other personality processes (Cole, 1958; Jackson, Messick & Solley, 
1957; Wassertheil, 1955): 

g. career choice (Merwin & Di Vesta, 1959; Siegelman & Peck, 1960; 
Stern, 194, 1960b; Stern & Scanlon, 1958; Stern, Stein & Bloom, 1956). 

h. social background (Unpublished data). : 

5. Professionals tend generally to have higher scores on scales reflecting 
intellectual needs and emotional controls than students in the same 
fields, except for teachers who are characterized by weaker intellectual 
needs than the education majors matched with them (Stern, 1960b). 

6. Student bodies tend to be characterized by needs scale profiles readily 
recognizable as personalized versions of the prevailing press at their 
institution. There is greater variability between students as they describe 
themselves, however, than there is in their descriptions of their college 
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press (Stern, 1960a, 1960b, 1962a). This is not attributable to the fact 
that the same students may serve as sources for both sets of data, for 
there is no relationship between the needs preferences a student records 
for himself and the press characteristics he attributes to the college 
either at the same institution (McFee, 1961) or across institutions (see 
below). 


. Press scale profiles based on miscellaneous student samples tend to be 


consistent with those from more specialized samples of National Merit 
Scholars and Finalists, faculty, and administration at the same institu- 
tions (Pace & Stern, 1958; Thistlethwaite, 1959a, 1959b). 


. There is as much agreement in student response to subjective and im- 


pressionistic press items as there is to items more readily verifiable by 
reference to empirical facts (McFee, 1961). 


. Environmental descriptions based solely on press profiles appear to be 


recognized and confirmed by academic participants and observers (Un- 
published data). 


. There are significant relationships between press scale profiles and the 


types of institutions sampled (Stern, 1960b, 1962a): 

a. The majority of schools studied have high scores involving various 
aspects of constraint and dependency. Denominational colleges are 
the most extreme in their emphasis on conformity, the so-called elite 
private liberal arts schools least so. 

b. These same small liberal arts colleges are also highest in intellectual 
press. The combined image of high academic achievement and per- 
sonal autonomy presented by these schools is sharper and further in 
advance of relevant student characteristics than is true of any other 
type of institution studied, suggesting a built-in and self-conscious 
strain towards academic excellence at the elite schools sampled. Wil- 
son and Lyons (1961), in their press analysis of work-study programs, 
have also noted the extent to which this characteristic overrides other 
bases for the classification of schools. 

Variants in the orientation of this image of academic excellence 
suggest two broad dimensions: (a) arts, science or service, and (b) 
appreciation versus creation. Pace (1960) and Thistlethwaite (1959a, 
1959b, 1960) have elaborated on some of these distinctions in press 
analyses employing a somewhat different analytic model, as has Hutch- 
ins (1961) in a study of medical school environments. 

. The third group of schools identified by need-press analysis constitute 
the remaining strongholds of a collegiate tradition in American higher 
education immortalized by Scott Fitzgerald: fountains of knowledge 
where students gather to drink. Although this species has been on 
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the decline since the 1930's, it is apparently saved from total extinc- 
tion at a few large state preserves (to borrow a phrase from sociologist 
Martin Trow). These schools are described by their students as sources 
of social pleasure and togetherness, although lacking in academic 
strength and direction. Analyses of differences in the images held by 
various majors at one such large and complex institution indicate 
that different subcultures within the same school may hold radically 
different impressions of its character, however (Stern, 1962b). 


DIMENSIONS OF THE COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT 


Table 1 lists all colleges for which Activities Index and/or College Charac- 
teristics Index data are available at the present moment. They are a large 
and diversified, but not especially representative, group of American schools. 
The broad classification of schools into the categories summarized briefly 
above was based on responses from 1993 upperclassmen in the 32 colleges 
designated by footnote letters in Table 1. These were selected from the total 
group available at the time as a somewhat more balanced sample of private 
liberal arts, denominational, and university-affiliated colleges, and under- 
graduate professional programs in engineering, business administration, and 
teacher training. 

A more systematic statistical analysis of test responses from all students to 
whom both instruments were administered has now been completed. There 
were 1076 such students, located at the 23 schools identified by footnote bin 
Table 1. Although selected solely because of the availability of the matched 
AI-CCI responses, the list is still quite diversified. It includes several large 
state universities, metropolitan schools, small private colleges both church- 
related and nondenominational, accredited and nonaccredited, and a number 
of technical programs. They are most heavily concentrated in the midwest, 
but there is representation from the northeast, the middle Atlantic states, the 
south, and the far northwest. 

The covariance matrix produced from the scale intercorrelations was fac- 
tored and rotated (normal varimax)’, first on the AI needs variables alone 
and then in a composite analysis including both the 30 AI scales and the 30 
CCI press scales as well. Thirteen needs factors emerged in the first analysis. 
The same thirteen reappeared in the second analysis, together with ten new 
factors produced by the press variables. The two sets of factors are inde- 
pendent of one another, with the exception of one which shows appreciable 
loadings from both needs and press sources. 
aid of a special grant from 


2 This analysis was programmed by David Saunders, with the 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 


TABLE 1 


Schools Included in 1961-62 AI-CCI Analyses* 


Amherst College (Mass.) 
bAntioch College (Ohio) 
Arkansas, Univ. of 

Eng. 

Ball State Teachers College 
(Ind.) 

Barry College (Fla.) 

bBennington College (Vt.) 

Boston Univ. (Mass.) 
Bus. Adm. 

Bryn Mawr College (Pa.) 
bBuffalo, Univ. of (N.Y.) 
bCincinnati, Univ. of (Ohio) 

Bus. Adm., Eng. 

Cornell Univ. (N.Y.) 
Eng. 

bDenison Univ. (Ohio) 

DePauw Univ. (Ind.) 

Detroit, Univ. of (Mich.) 
Eng. 

Divine Word Seminary: 
Island Creek (Mass.) 
Techny (Il.) 

Drexel Inst. of Tech. (Pa.) 
Bus, Adm.—Eng. 

Earlham College (Ind.) 
bEastern Mennonite Col. (Va.) 

Ed.—LA 

bEmory Univ. (Ga.) 

Fayetteville $.T.C. (N.C.) 
Florida State Univ. 


* Each school is represented 
by one general upperclass 
sample, except where other- 
wise noted. 


Fort Wayne Bible College 
(ind.) 
Ed—LA 
General Motors Inst. 
(Mich.) 
Eng. 
¢Georgia Inst. of Tech. 
Eng. 
Goddard College (Vt) 
cHeidelberg College (Ohio) 
Hunter College (N.Y.) 
Huntington College (Ind.) 
Ed. 


Illinois, Univ. of 
Eng. 

eKentucky, Univ. of 
Eng., Ed.-LA 

Los Angeles Pacific Col. 
(Calif.) 

Malone College (Ohio) 

bMarian College (Wisc.) 
Ed. 


Messiah College (Pa.) 
¢Miami Univ. (Ohio) 
bMichigan, Univ. of 

Eng. 
bMinnesota, Univ. of 

Morgan State College (Md.) 

Mount Mercy College (Iowa) 
Nasson College (Me.) 

Newark Col. of Eng. (N.J.) 

Eng. 
Northeast La. State Col. 
bNortheastern Univ. (Mass.) 
Bus. Adm., Eng. 
bNorthwest Christian Col. 
(Ore:) 
Ed.-LA 

Northwestern State College 

of La. 


>Included in the matched 
AI-CCI sample and in the 
normative group. 


vOberlin College (Ohio) 
bOhio State Univ. 

Eng. 
bPurdue Univ. (Ind.) 

Queens College (N.Y.) 
bRandolph-Macon Woman's 

College (Va.) 

Reed College (Ore.) 
bRhode Island, Univ. of 
bRice Institute (Texas) 

Eng. 
bSt. Cloud State Col. (Minn.) 
Ed. 
St. Francis College (Me.) 
San Jose State Col. (Calif.) 
Bus. Adm., Eng. & Ed.-LA 
bSarah Lawrence Col. (N.Y.) 
bSeton Hill College (Pa.) 
bShimer College (IIl.) 
So. Methodist U. (Texas) 
Eng. 
bState Univ. of N.Y. 
Col. of Educ. at Buffalo 

Swarthmore College (Pa.) 
eSweet Briar College (Va.) 

Syracuse Univ. (N.Y.) 

Vassar College (N.Y.) 
eWayne State Univ. (Mich.) 

Ed. 
eWesleyan Univ. (Conn.) 
cW. Va. Wesleyan College 

Winthrop College (S.C.) 


* Additional schools (CCI 
only) added to matched sam- 
ple, to build up normative 
group. 


Both sets of factors are substantially alike in content. It seems evident 
therefore that the same dimensions are involved in the organization of needs 
as well as press. It is also evident that these dimensions are not artifacts attrib- 
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utable to the parallel nature of the Index forms or the single source of sub- 
jects from which both sets of responses were obtained, inasmuch as each 
instrument accounts only for its own set of the twin groups of factors. 

Plots of these factors indicate that a better fit will be obtained if they are 
allowed to become somewhat oblique to one another. An oblimax rotation 
is now being undertaken for this purpose. However, the general character 
of the college environment may be inferred from the scales with loadings 
above an arbitrary cutoff of .35 on the first six CCI factors extracted in the 
present orthogonal analysis (see also Tables 8, 9 and 10 below): 


TABLE 2 


Selected Scales and Loadings for Six Varimax Factors Extracted 
from the CCI 


Estimated F-ratio 
Factor Validity* Between Schools 

I Intellectual Orientation -968 38.19 

(See below for CCI scales and loadings) 
II Social Effectiveness 836 57.41 

Emotionality—Placidity .48, Ego Achievement .46, 

Exhibitionism—Inferiority Avoidance .43, 

Energy—Passivity .36 

913 61.10 


III Play 
Sexuality—Prudishness, .70, Risktaking—Harm Avoidance 
.69, Play—Work .61, Impulsiveness—Deliberation .54, 
Practical—Impractical .44, Aggression—Blame 
Avoidance .35 


IV Friendliness 891 32.63 


Affiliation—Rejection .75, Nurturance—Rejection .64, 
Supplication—Autonomy .56, Play—Work .41 


V Constraint 890 42.28 


Order—Disorder .64, Narcissism .56, Conjunctivity— 
Disjunctivity .53, Blame Avoidance—Aggression .51, 
Deference—Restiveness .48, Practical—Impractical 46, 
Deliberation—Impulsiveness 38 


VI Dominance—Submission 835 6.88 


Dominance .57, Projectivity—Objectivity .50, 

Abasement—Assurance .49, Adaptability— 

Defensiveness .37 

is such that they would have a standard deviation of unity 
erfect validity. The obtained standard deviation of the 
since it may be interpreted as an estimate 


a The metric of the factor scores 
if they could be estimated with p 
factor score distributions has been entered here, 
of the actual validity. 

The high-scoring schools on the Intellectual Orient 
as we see below, the elite liberal arts colleges contained i 
Effectiveness (II) is associated with these same schools, 


ation factor (I) are, 
n this sample. Social 
as well as several 
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select denominational colleges. Play (III) is most prominent at several large 
state universities, but this group also includes several large private univer- 
sities of a similar character. Friendliness (IV), or informal social organiza- 
tion, characterizes a mixed group of schools. All schools at the high end of 
the Constraint (V) or compliance factor are denominational colleges, how- 
ever, whereas the Dominance-Submission (VI) or custodial care factor is 
associated with state teachers colleges. 

The similarities between these factors and the original clusters derived 
from an early form of the Activities Index are apparent (Stern, 1958a). With 
the exception of the first factor these are not comparable with a previous 
analysis of the same data by Pace (1960). This may be due to alterations in 
the sample noted previously, but it seems more likely to be the result of dif- 
ferences in the strategy of the analyses. Studies by Holland (1957, 1959b) and 
by Heist, McConnell, Matsler and Williams (1961), as well as several of those 
cited earlier (Stern, 1960a, 1960b, 1962, 1962b), strongly suggest a tendency 
for students with particular traits to be concentrated in schools with compa- 
rable characteristics. An analysis of intercorrelations between schools based 
on the rank order of scale means within each school, the procedure used by 
Pace, yields factors which reflect residual characteristics of the student body 
as well as the college environment. This procedure also tends to produce 
spuriously high coefficients, an artifact resulting from the interrelationships 
between scale means, 


Tue INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE 


The first factor extracted in the present analysis was identified with the intel- 
lectual orientation. As a press factor it apparently consists of four components, 
for three of which there are corresponding needs factors. The highest load- 
ings are associated with several scales representing substantive intellectual 
interests (Table 3). These are followed by a group of scales concerned with 


TABLE 3 
Substantive Intellectual Interests 


Factor Reliability 
Loading (KR 20) 


Humanism: activities in the Social Sciences and Humanities 81 77 
Reflectiveness: introspective contemplation -80 -76 
Understanding: abstract problem-solving 80 75 
Sensuality: sensory and esthetic experiences 69 80 
Science: activities in the Natural Sciences -68 77 
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TABLE 4 
Academic Motivation 


' Factor Reliability 
Loading (KR 20) 


Energy—Passivity: effort versus inertia 69 70 
Achievement: striving for success through personal effort 66 81 
Counteraction—Inferiority Avoidance: restriving after failure versus 
withdrawal 60 50 
Conjunctivity—Disjunctivity: planfulness versus disorganization 37 72, 
TABLE 5 


Social Effectiveness 


Factor Reliability 
Loading (KR 20) 


Ego Achievement: striving for power through social action 52 58 
Exhibitionism—Inferiority Avoidance: attention-seeking versus 

withdrawal 40 57 
Emotionality—Placidity: expressiveness versus restraint 36 56 


er ae a ea es aa sk 
TABLE 6 


Self Assurance 


Factor Reliability 
Loading (KR 20) 


Fantasied Achievement—Fantasy Denial: fantasies of unusual public 


recognition versus denial 60 40 
Change—Sameness: flexibility versus routine 54 A4 
Assurance—A basement: self-confidence versus faculty depreciation 53 67 
Restiveness—Deference: student resistance to control versus 

submissiveness 52 60 
Objectivity—Projectivity: faculty detachment versus suspiciousness 52 70 


academic motivation (Table 4). The next three are associated with social 
effectiveness (Table 5). The remaining scales with loadings above .35 involve 


self-assurance, a climate stressing personal encouragement and minimal fac- 


ulty intervention (Table 6). There is no needs factor corresponding to this 
group. 

An Intellectual Climate Score 

A simple measure of the intellectual climate in college environments may be 
computed from the unweighted sum of scores on the 14 scales listed above 
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with loadings over .50.* The correlation between this score and the weighted 
factor score based on the loadings of all go CCI scales is .g8. The distribution 
of unweighted scores for the 75 schools and programs listed in Table 1 has a 
range of 29.0 to 94.9, compared with a possible maximum possible spread of 
-20° to + 120 on the 14 scales. It is a relatively symmetrical distribution, with 
a mean of 60.2 and a standard deviation of 13.4, but somewhat skewed to- 
wards the higher values. Its reliability, as estimated by KR 21, is at least .81. 

None of the 11 schools a sigma below the mean of this distribution is 
known for its academic excellence. The 11 schools at the top, on the other 
hand, were: 


Antioch C. (Ohio) Oberlin C. (Ohio) Swarthmore C. (Pa.) 
Bennington C. (Vt.) Reed C. (Ore.) Vassar C. (N.Y.) 
Bryn Mawr C. (Pa.) Sarah Lawrence C. (N.Y.) Wesleyan U. (Conn.) 
Goddard C. (Vt.) Shimer C. (IIL) 


Although all 11 of these schools are known for their quality, cost, and 
selectivencss, it does not follow that the student responses on which these 
scores are based are a reflection of their reputation rather than their actual 
present status. Several other schools listed in Table 1 should have received 
similarly high scores if this were the case, but neither of the two most obvious 
exceptions are even in the upper third of the distribution.® 

Eight of the top 11 schools may be found in the Knapp and Greenbaum 
(1953) lists of collegiate origins of American scholars. The average rate is 34.9 
awards per 1000 graduates for these eight, a rate equalled or exceeded by 
barely one per cent of the 629 schools listed by Knapp and Greenbaum. Six 
of the bottom 11 are also listed, with an average rate of 1.6 per 1000. The 
correlation between the Knapp-Greenbaum Index and the Intellectual Cli- 
mate score is .80 (see Table 7), for the 50 schools for which both measures 
are available. 

The rate at which graduates subsequently obtain PhD’s is another measure 
of the academic quality very similar to the Knapp-Greenbaum Index (which 
includes other awards in addition to the doctorate degree). As indicated in 
Table 7, the PhD output rate (Thistlethwaite, 19598, 1959b; Astin, 1961, 
1962) correlates .76 with the Intellectual Climate score. The percentage of 
National Merit Scholarship Finalists among entering students does not cor- 


‘Dropping the three scales with loadings below -50 helps to reduce the overlap between 
this measure and those which might be similarly derived for each of the other five factors. 
ë Two of the 14 scales, Assurance—Abasement and Restiveness—Deference, are keyed in 
me opposite direction for normal scoring and are therefore subtracted from the total score 
ere. 
° Inasmuch as the sampling process in most schools was largely fortuit institutions 
other than the top 11 will be identified by name. rane woe 
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TABLE 7 


Correlations Between Intellectual Climate Score (CCI) 
and Other Measures of Academic Quality* 


n Ti 

Knapp-Greenbaum Index 50 80 
“Scholars” per 1000 

Per Cent Grads Receiving PhD ) 37 76 
1936-1956 

Per Cent Merit Scholar Entrants 41 49 
1956 

Merit Scholars per 1000, 1960 25 59 

National Merit Scholarship 38 11 
Qualifying Test Means 

College Board Means 
Verbal 16 83 
Mathematical 16 34 


a Data for all but the first of these measures was made available through the courtesy of 
Dr. John Holland and Alexander W. Astin, National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 


relate nearly as well (r = .49) suggesting either that these awards are not a 
good index of scholarly potential, or that these students do not choose col- 
leges as appropriately as they might. The relationship to the number of 
Merit Scholars at all class levels is somewhat higher (r= .59), as might be 
the case if more of them tended to drop out from the poorer schools as time 
went by. 

The very high correlation of .83 with the College Board Verbal score sug- 
gests that the colleges select students more carefully than the students choose 
their colleges. The Mathematical score is barely significant, but the National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test mean is also quite high (r = .71). It is evi- 
dent from these relationships that the intellectual climate of an institution is 
closely related to the quality of its student body and to their later academic 
achievements after graduation. 


Characteristics of an Intellectual Climate 


Table 8 lists the mean CCI scores on all scales associated with the intellec- 
tual orientation factor for the two groups of extreme schools. It is evident 
that all scales are contributing significantly to the differences between these 
schools. The reversal of signs between means for the top and bottom groups 
is of particular interest. Since these are standard score means based on the 
selected normative sample discussed earlier, deviations in either direction 
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from zero reflect differences between these groups and the normative sample. 
The schools with high intellectual climate scores, it will be noted, are as far 
above the general population in stressing scholarly interests and academic 
motivation as the low schools are below it. The low schools, on the other 
hand, are markedly higher than the general population in types of faculty 
intervention which undermine the self-confidence and freedom of expression 
of their students. 

The same striking differences in environmental characteristics associated 
with social relationships and with emotional expression are apparent from 
Tables g and 10. Affiliation is the only press scale which fails to differentiate 
between these schools, all others being significant beyond the .0o1 level. 
Schools characterized by a strong intellectual orientation also tend to empha- 
size a high degree of personal independence for their students, as well as forms 
of emotional expression associated with social effectiveness. 

A clear picture of these differences may be obtained from a summary of the 
highest 25 items on the CCI for these two groups of schools. These are based 
on the actual items, edited where required only to reduce the length of the 
passages and facilitate the transition of ideas. 


The High Intellectual Climate 


Intellectual Orientation. “Alma Mater” seems to be less important than “sub- 
ject matter” at this school. Faculty members put a lot of energy and en- 
thusiasm into their teaching. A student who insists on analyzing and classi- 
fying art and music is not likely to be regarded as odd. Modern art and music 
get much attention here. A lecture by an outstanding literary critic would 
be well attended. The school has an excellent reputation for academic free- 
dom. Students concerned with developing their own personal and private 
system of values are not uncommon here. Working hard for high grades is 
not unusual. In class discussions, papers and exams, the main emphasis is 
on breadth of understanding, perspective, and critical judgment. A well rea- 
soned report can rate an A grade here even though its viewpoint is opposed 
to the professor's. Students often argue with the professor; they don’t just 
admit they were wrong. Many students travel or look for jobs in different 
parts of the country during the summer. Quite a few faculty members have 
had varied and unusual careers. 


Social Relationships. The professors really talk with the students, not just at 
them. There is no period when freshmen have to take orders from upper- 
closely supervised to guard against 


classmen. Student organizations are not 
conformity and intellectual 


mistakes. There is a high degree of respect for non 
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freedom. Students are encouraged to be independent and individualistic, 
Written excuses are not required for absence from class. Grade lists are not 
publicly posted. The college offers few really practical courses such as typing 
or report writing. Students take no particular pride in their personal appear- 
ance. Student leaders have no special privileges. 


Emotional Expression. There is much studying here over the week-ends, but 
students frequently do things on the spur of the moment. 


The 25 items above were answered in the same way by 90.8 per cent or 
more of the 1156 students from the 11 schools represented here. The 25, items 
with the highest consensus from the 773 respondents from the 11 schools low- 
est in intellectual climate start at 79.8 per cent of the sample. There is some- 
what less consensus then at these low schools, perhaps because of their size 
and diversity as we shall see subsequently. 


The Low Intellectual Climate 


Intellectual Orientation. “Alma Mater” seems to be less important than 
“subject matter” at this school. Few people know the “snap” courses to take 
or the tough ones to avoid. When students get together they seldom talk about 
trends in art, music or the theater. Paintings or phonograph records from 
the library to do not circulate among the students. Few classes ever meet out 
of doors on nice days. Books dealing with psychological problems or personal 
values are rarely read or discussed. There are few public debates. Education 
here tends to make students more practical and realistic. The future goals 
for most students emphasize job security, family happiness, and good citi- 
zenship. There is little emphasis on preparing for graduate work. 


Social Relationships. Students quickly learn what is done and what is not done 
on this campus. Few students try to pattern themselves after people they ad- 
mire. Professors usually take attendance in class. Classes meet only at their 
regularly scheduled time and place. Student papers and reports must be neat. 
The campus and buildings always appear well-kept. Little enthusiasm or 
support is aroused by fund drives for Campus Chest, Care, Red Cross, and 
similar organizations. Students frequently study or prepare for examinations 
together and help one another with lessons, There are many opportunities 
for students to get together in extracurricular activities, Many students have 
special good luck charms and practices. 


Emotional Expression. There is a lot of excitement and restlessness just be- 
fore holidays. Student gathering places are typically active and noisy. Stu- 
dents rarely start projects without trying to decide in advance how they will 
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develop or where they may end. There are many student organizations ac- 
tively involved in campus and community affairs. 


Obvious differences in the character of the educational process at these 
two groups of institutions are evident from these item summaries. Schools 
with a high intellectual climate score tend to emphasize scholarly interests 
as an end in themselves, and also provide richer cultural opportunities. 
Relationships between students and faculty are more intimate, and less likely 
to be confined to bureaucratic details. The low scoring schools on the other 
hand are technically oriented, noncultural institutions. The academic process 
is more narrowly and tightly organized, and there is evidence of a greater 
separation between the student peer culture and the academic community. 
The low schools would appear to be more compartmentalized, less integrated, 
organizations. 


Administrative and Organizational Differences’ 


Size. The high consensus items from the CCI reported above suggest a differ- 
ence in organizational structure between the high and low schools which is 
entirely in accord with the facts. As Table 11 indicates a low school has on 
the average six times as many students as a high school. The difference is 


TABLE 11 
Size of Student Bodies Among Intellectual Climate Score Groups 
High Low 
Total Accred. Non-Accred. 
No. Cases 11 ll 7 4 
Ay. No. Students 
All levels 848.7 4,956.4 7,627.8 283.8 
Foreign 25.9 - 145.3 -a 
Graduate 56.6 = 3,672.1 Pai 
Undergraduate 792.1 1,240.4 1,787.3 283.8 
Mene 500.6 1,107.3 1,580.2 161.7 
Women 520.9 $27.2 432.9 162.5 
% Foreign 3.0 — 19 an 
% Grad 19 — 48.1 = 
% Undergraduate 93.3 25.0 23.4 100.0 
Sex Ratio: M/W 96 34 3.6 10 
* Data unavailable for non-accredited schools. edna 
» Four of these seven cases involve a single professional school, e.g. Business Adminis 
same institu- 


Engincering, etc., at a large university. Undergraduates in other schools at these 
tions have not been included in these totals. 
© Women’s colleges not included in total when computing averages. 


‘The’ material in this section is based on information obtained from Irwin (1960) and 
Hawes (1959). 
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actually even more striking than this because four of the 11 low schools are 
non-accredited. These are each very small colleges and when they are ex- 
cluded the average student body becomes over nine times as great as for the 
high schools. It is evident that the low intellectual climate group includes 
some very large universities, as is also indicated by the high percentage of 
foreign students and graduate students among the accredited low schools. 


Sex. The sex ratios at these schools is also of interest. The high schools have 
approximately as many women as men students, as do the low non-accredited 
schools which are also liberal arts colleges. The low accredited universities, 
however, have almost four times as many men undergraduates as women. 
This is undoubtedly related to the types of professional programs represented 
among the low schools, as will be seen in a moment. 

The disparity in sex ratio would be even greater than is indicated in Table 
11 if the total number of women among all high schools, including women’s 
colleges, had been included in the ratio. Over a third of the high schools are 
women’s colleges (see Table 12). If this is a sampling bias, it is not true of the 


TABLE 12 


Types of Student Bodies Among 
Intellectual Climate Score Groups 


Score No 

Group Cases Men Women Coed Total 
Top 11 9.1 36.4 54.6 100% 
Middle 53 9.4 94 81.1 10% 
Bottom 11 0.0 18.2 81.8 100% 
Total 75 8.0 14.7 77.3 100% 
All USa 2028 11.6 12.8 75.6 100% 


*From Table 6, Education Directory 1960-61, Part 3, Higher Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, 1961. 


total group of 75 schools since the sex ratio here is roughly comparable to that 
for all colleges in the United States. 


Location. Although the number of non-accredited schools increases at the 
lower end of the intellectual climate score distribution, Table 1 3 indicates 
that non-accredited institutions are very much underrepresented among the 
sample of 75 schools under analysis here. Only 17.3 per cent of this sample 
are non-accredited, as compared with 43.7 per cent of all American colleges. 
It seems likely then that the low end of the score distribution for the nation 
is substantially below the values obtained from the present sample. The 
study sample is also biased geographically, due to the overrepresentation of 
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accredited schools from the New England, North Central, and Southern As- 


sociations. 
Despite these limitations, Table 13 reflects the tendency for high-scoring 
institutions to be located in the north east and middle west, and the lower 


TABLE 13 


Representation of Regional Accrediting Associations 
Among Intellectual Climate Score Groups 


Score No New Middle North North Western 

Group Cases England States Central West Southern College None Total 
Top 11 27.3 36.4 27.3 9.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 100%, 
Middle 53 5.7 15.1 32.1 0.0 24.5 5.7 17.0 100% 
Bottom ll 18.2 18.2 9.1 0.0 18.2 0.0 36.4 100% 
Total 75 10.7 18.7 30.0 1.3 20.0 4.0 17.3 100% 
All US 2028 4.8 13.7 18.8 3.0 12.1 4.0 43.7 100% 


à Based on lists of accredited institutions in higher education. North Central Assoc. Qtly., 
1961, 36, pp. 31, 34-45. 


scoring schools to be found in the south. The top 11 are, moreover, situated 
in small communities, averaging 12,000 people if the one school in a large 
city (Reed College) is excluded. The 11 low schools are predominantly 
metropolitan, averaging 560,000 people per site for the accredited. Even the 
four low non-accredited schools are in communities which average 63,000 in 
size. 

These differences in geographical location are closely related to the per- 
centages of students living on campus, which is 93.4, 64.0, and 38.3 per cent 
respectively for the high, low non-accredited, and low accredited schools, The 
percentage of out-of-state students is also, in the same order, 79.5, 35-3 and 
19.8 per cent respectively. The high schools are, as we have already known, 
residential liberal arts colleges which attract and select a high proportion of 
their student body from out of the state. Although the low non-accredited 
are also liberal arts colleges, many more of their students come to them from 
within the state. The low accredited are the most extreme in this respect; the 
majority of the students at these schools commute to class from non-univer- 


sity residences. 


Control. The difference in the functions served by these schools is further 
reflected in their academic structure. The high schools are all private and 
non-sectarian whereas five of the seven accredited low schools are public 
institutions (see Table 14). State universities are also overrepresented across 
the middle range of the intellectual climate score distribution, as well as in 
the sample of 75 as a whole. This would tend to bias the distribution towards 
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the lower end, compensating more or less for the deficiency of denominational 
colleges. 

The low accredited schools, being under public control, are governed to a 
large extent by elected officials or by other trustees appointed by them. Their 
boards tend to be somewhat smaller than those administering the top 11 
schools, averaging 20 versus 25 members respectively. The boards of the high 


TABLE 14 
Type of Institutional Control Among Intellectual 
Climate Score Groups 

Score No Denominational Control 

Group Cases State City Put Prot Rom Cath Jewish Total — 
Top 11 0.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 100% 
Middle 53 89.6 5.7 20.8 20.8 18.2 0.0 100% 
Bottom i 27.8 18.2 27.8 18.2 9.1 0.0 100% 
Total 75 32.0 6.7 83.8 17.3 10.7 0.0 100% 


All USa 2028 19.1 15.5 25.6 245 14.9 0.3 100%, 


“From Table 4, Educational Directory 1960-61, Part 3, Higher Education, US Office of Ed- 
ucation, 1961, 


schools are augmented in part by trustees recommended or selected by alum- 
nae, accounting on the average for about 25 per cent of the membership, and 
in some cases by faculty, parents or students. Two of the low state schools 
also give their alumnae a voice in board affairs, but in smaller proportion 
to the total and there is no representation from the faculty or student body. 
At another of these seven the entire board is elected by popular vote. 


TABLE 15 
Types of Programs Among 
Intellectual Climate Score Groups 

Professional, Liberal 

Technical, Arts, 
Terminal Terminal 
3 Liberal Occupa- 
including some Arts tionale 


Score No Teacher Teacher Liberal Teacher Teacher 
Group Cases Prep. Prep. Arts Prep. Prep. University Total 


Top 11 0.0 0.0 86.4 454 9.1 9.1 100%, 
Middle 58 7.5 3.8 7.5 17.0 17.0 47.1 100% 
Bottom u 18.2 0.0 0.0 91 27.3 454 100%, 
Total 75 8.0 27 10.7 20.0 17.3 41.3 100%, 
All US* 2028 178 59 64 25.6 28.5 15.8 100% 


"Based on data from Table 3, Education Directory 1960-61, Part 3, Higher Education. 
US Office of Education, 1961. 
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TABLE 16 


Highest Degree Offered by 
Each Intellectual Climate Score Group 


Score No. 

Group Cases None BA MA PhD Other 
Top 11 0.0 18.2 72.8 9.1 0.0 
Middle 58 57 ` 284 832.1 34.0 0.0 
Bottom 1l 9.1 36.4 27.8 27.3 0.0 
Total 75 5.3 28.0 87.3 29.3 0.0 
All USa 2028 29.2 36.4 224 10.4 15 


* From Table 1, Education Directory 1960-61, Part 3, Higher Education. US Office of Ed- 
ucation, 1961, 


Program. Tables 15 and 16 are further reflections of the increasing academic 
complexity associated with lower intellectual climate scores. The middle and 
low schools offer a variety of technical and occupational programs, as well as 
those leading to the PhD, whereas the top 11 are primarily oriented towards 
a general program in the liberal arts (and teacher preparatory) with the 
possibility of a terminal MA degree. 

A very high proportion of the students at these high schools obtain ad- 
vanced degrees, as we have seen from the high correlation between the intel- 
lectual climate score and various measures of scholarly achievement. Few of 
them do so at these same high schools from which they got their undergrad- 
uate preparation, as is clear from the low percentage of graduate students 
indicated in Table 11, so it is evident that the MA programs of these schools 
are very limited in scope. 

The low schools, on the other hand, not only have very active graduate 
schools; they also offer a variety of undergraduate two- and three-year diplo- 
mas in various special fields. The primary emphasis is markedly instrumen- 
tal, in striking contrast to the general education and pre-professional pro- 
grams of the high schools. The latter are also characterized by a variety of 
special educational opportunities represented in honors programs, tutorials, 
experimental colleges, semesters abroad, etc. There is some irony in the fact 
that over a third of the high schools routinely offer advanced standing by 
examination, whereas only one of the vocationally-oriented low schools does 
so. 

Student activities are of a similar character (see Table 17). Student govern- 
ment and dormitory social activities are of particular importance at the high 
schools. The low schools are not strong in either of these, but the non-ac- 
credited lows emphasize religious activities and the accredited ones frater- 
nity and sorority membership, It should also be noted that all but the wom- 
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TABLE 17 


Differences in Student Activities Cited by Each 
Intellectual Climate Score Group* 


High Low 
Total Accred. Non-Acc. 

Religious 0.0 18.5 6.7 33.3 
Intercollegiate Athletics 3.8 11.1 6.7 16.7 
Fraternity-Sorority 3.8 14.8 26.7 0.0 
Extracurricular 26.9 25.9 33.3 16.7 
Student Union 11.5 11.1 13.3 8.3 
Intramural Athletics V7 3.7 0.0 8.3 
Dormitory Social 19.2 7.4 6.7 8.3 
Student Government 26.9 74 6.7 8.3 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Based on the three most important types of student activities cited by the administration 
of each college in Hawes (1959) . 


en’s colleges among the accredited lows offer ROTC, three of them requiring 
it for graduation, whereas none of the high schools have ROTC units. 


Faculty. Although the low schools have six times as many students, they have 
less than three and one-half times as many instructors. If the low non-accred- 
ited schools, averaging 24 faculty each, are excluded from these calculations, 
there are only five times as many faculty at the accredited low schools (522 
average low to 104 average high) for nine times as many students (7600 aver- 
age low to 850 average high). The average number of full time faculty is even 
more striking, there being but little more than three times as many of these 
at the accredited low schools (average 280 to 90). Finally, the low schools 
average 80 PhD’s on the faculty per school, only a third more than the aver- 
age of 60 at each high school. 

The corresponding student-faculty ratios are, at the high schools, one in- 
structor to eight students and one full-time instructor to every 10 students. 
The low accredited’ schools have one instructor for every 15 students, one 
full-time for every 27. The relatively large change in student-faculty ratio 
from total to full-time for the low schools is due largely to the augmented 
part-time staff count from affiliated colleges of medicine at two of these 
schools, and to the duplication of full-time faculty members teaching in more 
than one school or college of the same institution. In the high schools 84 per 
cent of the faculty is full-time, compared with 54 per cent at the accredited 
lows. Two-thirds of the full-time high faculties are PhDs, furthermore, in 
contrast with one-third of the accredited low faculties, 

Data on faculty salaries is complicated by the fact that the source for this 


° Full-time faculty and PhD totals are not available for the non-accredited schools. 
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information is the American Association of University Professors? and is 
thus limited to those schools which have AAUP chapters. Eight of the top 11, 
or 73% do, and five of the eight reported their salaries for publication, the 
average being $7900 per academic year. Only five of the bottom 11 (45%) 
have chapters, and none of these authorized the publication of salary figures. 
Chapters reporting from the next 17 schools from the top, which takes us to 
the mean of the intellectual climate score, also report an average salary of 
$7900 and those of the 36 institutions from the middle to the bottom 11 
which published salary figures average $7200. There is no very great disparity 
then in salary to be expected between the top and bottom of the score dis- 
tribution. 

AAUP membership declines among these four groups of schools from 73 
per cent of the top 11, 76 per cent of the remaining 17 in the upper half, 58 
per cent of the next 36 schools, and 45 per cent of the bottom 11. The rela- 
tionship between these chapters and their respective college administrations 
is suggested by the percentages reporting salaries for publication within each 
of these groups: 62, 46, 62, and o per cent, respectively. But perhaps there is 
even more significance to be attributed to the fact that 82 per cent of the high 
schools have refused publicly to participate in the NDEA program because 
of the disclaimer affidavit, compared with 50 per cent of the next 17 which 
disapproved (of which only one withdrew from the program), and 8 per cent 
of the next 36 all of which disapproved publicly but continued to participate. 
Only one of the bottom 11 schools (9 per cent) disapproved, also without 
withdrawing. 


Finances. The financial assets of the high schools are substantially greater 
than the lows for all forms of capital except buildings and grounds. The 
urban properties of the low universities are twice the value of the largely 
rural acquisitions of the high colleges (see Table 18). On balance then, the 
gross value of both groups of institutions is approximately the same. When 
these totals are translated into average dollars per student, however, a very 
different picture emerges. The resources of the low universities are not very 
substantial when considered in terms of the number of students they must 
serve. 

The discrepancy in dollar resources, great as it appears, seems less dramatic 
than the more tangible characteristics of the physical plant. There is a hypo- 
thetical plot of land less than 50 feet square available to each low university 


° Obtained here from Academic Salaries 1958-1959: Report of Committee Z on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Profession. AAUP Bull., 1959, 45» 157-194- This year was chosen in 
preference to more recent reports since it corresponded most closely to the year for which 


most other data reported here, including the AI-CCI, were obtained. 
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TABLE 18 


Financial Assets of Schools at Opposite 
Extremes of Intellectual Climate Score! 


Average Dollars 
per School per Student 
High Low High Low 
Endowment: Book Value f 12,462,459 4,751,496 14,684 623 
Endowment: Market Value 18,109,858 7,466,344 21,340 979 
Gifts or appropriations (capital) 792,445 809,751 934 106 
Building, grounds & equipment 
Average size (acres) 314.7 381.6 37 05 
Average dollar value 6,851,323 14,531,744 8,073 1,905 
Library 
Average no. volumes 196,183 260,401 21 5 
Average no, periodicals 887 1,425 -10 03 
Av. expenditures per year 23,621 53,086 2.53 99 


* Only the seven accredited low schools are represented here from the bottom group; 
comparable data is not available from non-accredited institutions. 
P These are 9336 students at the 11 high schools; 53,391 at the low. 


student, compared with better than a third of an acre per high liberal arts 
college student. The schools likewise have 5 books for each low student, 21 
per high. The lows subscribe to more periodicals, presumably technical, 
produce more scholarly publications (1.3 to .4), and spend more than twice 
as much per year to improve their holdings, but the expenditure amounts 
to barely a dollar per student as compared with $2.53 per student in the high 
colleges. The high college libraries are smaller in total size, but there is some 
evidence for their quality in the fact that they contain some 3.4 special named 
collections per school, to 1.1 per low library. 

Table 19 dramatizes these differences in the relative resources of the two 
groups of institutions even more sharply. The current income of the low 
schools is substantially larger, particularly from government appropriations 
included as a part of general income. But again, when this income is parcelled 
out in terms of the number of students for whom it must provide educational 
services, the money does not go very far. The total current income per stu- 
dent at the low schools is $1000 per year, $109 less than the income from stu- 
dent fees alone at the high schools. 

The last two columns of Table 19 express current income in terms of dol- 
lars per faculty member, thus providing a rough index of faculty productivity. 
There is relatively little difference in the average dollars per faculty member 
derived from educational income at the two groups of schools, although the 
high college faculties do contribute a greater share of supplementary forms 
of income. The income from auxiliary enterprises alone more than pays the 
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faculty salaries at the high schools, whereas all supplementary forms of in- 
come combined are insufficient for this purpose at the low schools. 

Although these figures reveal the stronger financial position of the high- 
scoring colleges in general, money alone is not the determining factor. The 
highest-scoring school on the list actually has less income per student than 
one of the low-scoring 11. Table 20 contrasts these two schools, one a small 
liberal arts college, the other a small state university and land grant college. 
Their relative income is distributed in essentially the same way, with the 
exception of the heavy dependence on student fees at the high school as com- 
pared with state appropriations at the other. These two schools have the same 
number of dollars per student available to them, but this money has been 
used in ways which provide very different educational facilities as these have 
been described to us by their student bodies via the CCI. 


Tuition. The cost of a college education at the high schools is substantially 
more than at the low schools, in general. As indicated in Table 21, tuition 
is only one-fifth as much for students meeting residence requirements at one 
of the low public universities. The high schools on the other hand offer a 
relatively larger number of undergraduate scholarships, and provide student 
aid support for a higher percentage of their undergraduates (see Table 22). 


TABLE 22 
Student Support in Each Intellectual Climate Score Group 


High Low 
Total Accred. Non-Acc. 
Per cent undergraduate student aid 36.5 30.0 18.0 45.0 


Per cent undergraduates working (14 time or more) 46.2 61.0 55.8 68.8 


Only the low denominational colleges provide more aid, but the level of that 
aid is apparently modest since 68.8%, of their undergraduates are employed. 

The aid offered by the high schools is considerably greater than that from 
the lows, the average scholarship being nearly four times as much. But the 
net cost per student is still high, averaging $1600 more per year than it would 
be for a local student at a low university living at home. It is $800 more per 
year than the out-of-state student pays at the low university. 

It must be noted, however, that these differences in cost are true only for 
the public schools. Tuition costs, fees, and room and board are about the 
same at the low private universities as they are for the high colleges. From 
a consumer point of view these schools are a poor buy for the non-local stu- 
dent able to meet the admissions standard of the high colleges. 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 


From the material examined thus far it is evident that there are many points 
of difference between schools characterized by a high intellectual climate 
score and those with low scores. The merit of the high schools obviously has 
more of a foundation than the perceptions of their own students. Their dis- 
tinctive character is associated to some degree with institutional processes 
which are independent of the particular attributes of the students who attend 
them. But we have also seen some student characteristics which are of sig- 
nificance in determining the quality of the instructional program. 


Student Selection 


The high correlation between the intellectual climate score and the College 
Board Verbal (.83), and the lower correlation between intellectual climate 
and percentage of National Merit Finalists among entering students (.49), 
was cited earlier as evidence that colleges select more carefully than students. 
Heist, McConnell, Matsler and Williams (1961) have reported that National 
Merit Scholarship students attending schools ranked high in the production 
of future scholars are more interested in serious intellectual pursuits than 
National Merit Scholarship students attending less productive schools. In 
the light of these findings it might be more accurate to say that the high col- 
leges tend to emphasize intellectual capacity more in the selection of students 
than bright students emphasize intellectual climate in their selection of col- 
leges. Indeed, an unpublished study by H. E. Berquist at the University of 
Chicago indicates that schools with a strong intellectual climate get students 
with strong intellectual needs, and some other kinds of students as well, 
whereas the schools with a weak intellectual climate only get the other kinds. 

Further evidence of the extent to which the high colleges stress intellectual 
qualities may be found in the fact that all of the high schools in the present 
analysis require the College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude 
test for admission purposes, and five of the 11 include three special aptitude 
tests in addition. Only five of the 11 low schools require the CEEB, and none 
ask for any additional test scores. Furthermore, all but one of the 11 high 
schools describes its admissions procedures as competitive or highly competi- 
tive, whereas only two of the 11 low schools are as selective and one of these 
limits this requirement to out-of-state applicants only. 

The high schools report that 6.6 per cent of their freshmen are dropped 
for academic failure, compared with 10.1 per cent for the low schools. This 
may be attributable to the more stringent selection of the high students, but 
it may also reflect the more limited financial resources of the low students and 
the fact that 61 per cent of them are employed (see Table 22). 
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Personality Characteristics 


Tables 8, g and 10, which listed the environmental differences in terms of 
CCI scales between the high and low schools, also list the personality differ- 
ences between their respective student bodies as reflected in AI scale scores. 

The largest differences are associated with the strong intellectual interests 
of the students at the high schools. Although these differences are not as 
great as the differences reported for the academic environments, suggesting 
that the student bodies are not as homogeneous in their characteristics as the 
schools, they are the largest differences of any which differentiate these two 
groups of students. It will also be noted from Table 8 that these intellectual 
differences are limited to academic interests; students at low schools are no 
less motivated, even though they lack the depth of interest characterizing 
students at the high schools. It seems likely that the four scales represented 
here—Humanities, Reflectiveness, Science, and Understanding—may pro- 
vide a useful index of student intellectual orientation as an easily obtained 
supplement to a scholastic aptitude test score for admissions purposes. 

Table g indicates a trend towards lower dependency needs for students at 
the high schools, but this is represented primarily by their less practical inter- 
ests and their lack of deferent attitudes towards authority. They are con- 
sistently less self-indulgent, and at the same time more spontaneous in emo- 
tional expression, as suggested by the scores listed in Table 10. 

As we found earlier in characterizing the high and low institutions, a sum- 
mary of the highest 25 items on the AI provides a further aid in clarifying 
the differences between the two groups of student bodies. 


Students in a High Intellectual Climate 


Intellectual Orientation. These students like engaging in mental activities 
requiring intense concentration, and enjoy losing themselves in thought. 
They would like to understand themselves and others better, and like to read 
stories that try to show what people really think and feel inside themselves. 
They are also interested in learning more about the causes of some of our 
social and political problems. They give all their energy to whatever they 
happen to be doing, exerting themselves to the utmost for something unusu- 
ally important or enjoyable. 


Social Relationships. (There are no items of this type among the highest 25.) 


Emotional Expression. They dislike working for someone who always tells 
them exactly what to do and how to do it, to some extent because they like 
doing things in accordance with their mood, even if it’s something crazy occa- 
sionally. They like listening to the rain fall on the roof, or the wind blow 
through the trees. These students reject daydreams of being a brilliant mili- 
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tary figure or a famous movie star, or of being in love with a particular enter- 
tainer. They very strongly reject all common forms of superstition. 

The 25 items on which this summary is based were answered in the same 
way by 84.1 per cent or more of the 820 students from the seven high schools 
represented here. The 25 items with the highest consensus from the 564 stu- 
dents at the eight low schools available start at 80.9 per cent of the sample. 
The amount of consensus is roughly the same for both groups, unlike the 
environmental descriptions which were substantially more homogeneous for 
the high schools than they were for the low ones. 


Students in a Low Intellectual Climate 


Intellectual Orientation. These students would like to understand themselves 
better, but they dislike thinking about different kinds of unusual behavior 
like insanity, drug addiction, or crime. They are interested, however, in 
learning more about the causes of some of our social and political problems. 
They exert themselves to the utmost for something unusually important or 
enjoyable, and they like competing with others for a prize or goal. 


Social Relationships. These students enjoy talking with younger people about 
things they like to do and the way they feel about things. They are interested 
in typewriting, knitting, carpentry and similar skills, and are anxious to prove 
themselves efficient and successful in practical affairs. When people laugh at 
their mistakes it makes them uncomfortable. 


Emotional Expression. They like having others offer an opinion when 
they have to make a decision, and seek out older people who will give them 
guidance and direction. They also like to direct other people’s work. Although 
these students like being romantic with someone they love, and like doing 
whatever they are in the mood to do, they dislike crying at a funeral, wed- 
ding, graduation or similar ceremonies and generally avoid open emotional 
expression. They don’t like to think about ways of changing their names to 
make them sound striking or different, nor do they like to pretend being a 
famous movie star. These students dislike the thought of toughening them- 
selves, going without an overcoat, or seeing how long they can go without 
food or sleep. They strongly reject all common forms of superstition and 
good luck practices. 

Although both groups of students are alike in their search for self-under- 
standing and in their interest in the social and political realities, those at 
the high colleges are more psychologically oriented than the lows. Both 
groups are energetic, but the lows are clearly more ambitious, more practi- 
cally oriented, and more worldly. The closer ‘personal ties felt by the students 
at the low schools, their acceptance of authority from others and their eager- 
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ness to assume it for themselves, are similar to the dynamics of the business 
executives analyzed by Henry (1949). The emotional constraint prized by 
the lows is also consistent with this picture. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Teachers in some elite liberal arts colleges appear to be especially effective 
in motivating students toward high academic achievement. Knapp and Green- 
baum (1953) attributed the high productivity of future scholars and scien- 
tists from these schools to the intellectual atmosphere to which the students 
are exposed. More recently, Jacob (1957) called attention to the “peculiar po- 
tency” and distinctive institutional atmosphere of this small minority among 
American colleges. Dressel and Mayhew ( 1954) have noted that schools which 
go the furthest in reducing authoritarian attitudes and increasing critical 
thinking, as measured by high gains in scores on the Inventory of Beliefs, 
Critical Thinking in the Natural Sciences, and Critical Thinking in the Social 
Sciences, have particular characteristics which help to maximize their focus 
on the student: (1) they are residential, (2) they are based on integrated 
general education programs with full administrative support, and (3) they 
give primary emphasis to the intellectual growth of the students. Eddy's 
(1959) analysis of colleges which have a great impact on their students also 
calls attention to the consistency with which their educational objectives are 
given expression in other aspects of academic life, including the prevailing 
level of academic aspiration, the characteristic interpersonal style among stu- 
dents and faculty, the channels available for intergroup communication, and 
the arrangement of the physical plant. 

The data examined here Suggests that the favorable intellectual climate 
achieved by some schools is attributable in part to the relatively greater re- 
sources of these institutions, and to the utilization of these resources to fur- 
ther the objectives of a program dedicated to scholarship and learning. 

The students at the 11 schools characterized by a markedly intellectual 
climate share a similar orientation themselves, and an abundance of the na- 
tive endowments required to fulfill such objectives. The differential repre- 
sentation of such students among schools at various levels of academic quality 
has led Riesman (1958, 1959) to attribute the distinctive ethos of the more 
productive, high-potency colleges to characteristics of the students rather than 
the institutions or their faculties. The Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation at Berkeley has also espoused this position, and marshalled consider- 
able evidence in its support (McConnell & Heist, 1959; Heist, 1959, 1960; 
Heist, McConnell, Matsler & Williams, 1961). Like Holland (1957, 19594, 
1959b) before them, their findings demonstrate that the highly productive 
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colleges attract highly motivated students who are more inner-directed, so- 
cially independent, receptive to learning, non-authoritarian, theoretical, un- 
conventional and creative. They conclude that “the merit of certain institu- 
tions lies less in what they do to students than it does in the students to whom 
they do it” (Heist et al., 1961). 

Data from the present analysis also corroborate these same student charac- 
teristics at the strongly intellectual institutions. But it is also evident from 
the present study that the intellectual emphasis is not just a function of the 
students’ orientation towards scholarship, any more than it is of the calibre 
of the faculty or their attitudes towards scholarship alone. An absence of 
staff preoccupation with student custodial care is another important factor. 
A suitable climate in which the intellect can flourish seems to require a large 
measure of space in which growth can occur. The students in such schools 
seek self-expression vigorously, and the faculty and administration respect 
their integrity and their efforts. 

The schools which lack this emphasis on scholarship are not anti-intellec- 
tual. But they are oriented towards a different set of objectives. The low 
schools are largely public universities, and it is clearly the public which they 
attempt to serve. They offer a diversity of programs geared to vocational prep- 
aration, and attract a very pragmatic achievement-oriented student body. 
The practical character of these programs is as congruent with the instrumen- 
tal needs of these students, as is the intellectual match between schools and 
students found among the high colleges. Even the extensive play activities 
elaborated by the student peer culture in the low schools has its functional 
relevance in providing social experiences and developing personal ties which 
anticipate future relationships in business and in the communty. 

All American colleges are not oriented towards the same ideal. The presi- 
dent of a land grant college and the parent of a child living nearby are inter- 
ested in comparing their school with other colleges of the same type; they 
already know it’s not like Harvard. But this does not preclude the develop- 
ment of a strong liberal arts program in any setting, for its own sake. The 
question is, how is such a program to be implemented where it does not al- 
ready exist. 

The history of higher education in the United States offers a number of 
outstanding examples to support the thesis that institutional change is deter- 
mined by the efforts of outstanding educational leaders. Gilman at Johns 
Hopkins and Eliot at Harvard are instances that come at once to mind. The 
illustrations are not all historical: Hutchins provides a more recent example 
at Chicago, and the files of the self-study reports prepared for the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education contained instances of several current situa- 
tions not yet a matter of historical record. 
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In each of these cases a vigorous, almost charismatic, leader has been able 
to bring about a radical and enduring organizational change. Their excep- 
tional personal talents were assisted in part by the setting from which they 
emerged: relatively small institutions, already oriented to some degree to- 
wards innovation, 

The administrators of a large university have little to learn from these 
examples, The very size of such an organization makes it unwieldy. At any 
point in time at least four-fifths of the faculty can be characterized as victims 
of the organizational apathy peculiar to large bureaucracies. Issues are diffi- 
cult to raise in such a setting, and are quickly obscured by conflicting juris- 
dictional interests. They are resolved by ponderous, often fortuitous coali- 
tions of allies, each with their own motives, should resolution be necessary 
by the rare failure of a committee to bury its own dead, Administrative lead- 
ership must inevitably become more visionary than vigorous under such cir- 
cumstances, 

Size is also a factor in reducing the effectiveness of other administrative 
strategies. The far-reaching consequences of a few changes in faculty at a 
small school are scarcely felt at the big one; it is, in any event, a slow and 
costly process, 

‘The answer must lie in somewhat arousing even a large faculty to the point 
of secking out change. People like Riesman, or Boroff, have found that their 
candid comments on some of our universities have provoked intense faculty 
reactions, But the reactions have been directed towards the commentators, 
rather than towards the conditions they portrayed. Anything which touches 
the self-esteem of the faculty will elicit a strong response, but remarks made 
by an outsider are easily dismissed. 

The college self-studies of a decade ago were expected to be productive 
insofar as the criticism was to come from within, but the machinery for self- 
examination at the large institution quickly blunted or smothered its pur- 
pose. What is needed is some mirror which reflects clearly and truthfully, 
and which is not being held in position by some special interest likely to 
divert the attention of the beholder. 

The descriptive data available through the use of the Activities Index and 
the College Characteristics Index seems to offer a practical way of meeting 
this need. When some 85 per cent or more of the respondents at any given 
school respond in the same way to the same item, we can be quite confident 
that they are telling us something which is true either of themselves as a 
group or of the institution as a learning environment, 

‘The image obtained from this source is neither an interpretation nor an 
impression, but the collective perception of active participants. Because of 
the variety and the detail built into the items, the responses provide answers 
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to specific questions of concern to the faculty. Different aspects of the same 
institution may be examined by comparing the responses of various segments 
of the student body, helping to clarify differences in the kinds of experiences 


By modifying the instructions to indicate expectations rather than actual 
experience, the groups reporting on the institution may be broadened to 
include freshmen, parents, high school students, counsellors, and others who 
stand in a similar relationship to the school. 

"These kinds of data may prove useful in contributing materials for the 
analysis of existing programs. The availability of directly comparable data 
for selected groups of student bodies and institutions has also been found of 
value as yardsticks, if not benchmarks, appropriate to different types of col- 
leges and technical programs, 
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“No one has the power to take positive leadership 
in the development of the university as an 
integral enterprise”—this is how the author 
concludes his vehement and unusual appraisal 

of the contemporary university scene. 


ROSS L. MOONEY 


Ohio State University 


The Problem of Leadership 


in the University" 


I present seventeen propositions concerning the leadership situation in the 
modern large university. These propositions were derived from a study of 
one institution; the results of that study are reworded into propositions so 
that they might stand as challenges useful to others in the appraisal of their 
own situations and views. 

The propositions fall into three sets, the first relating to a split in the uni- 
versity community between teaching and research, the second relating to 
fundamental shifts inside the university since 1900, and the third relating 
directly to the leadership situation. 

The propositional form allows me to convert my observations of one situa- 
tion into a frame of reference by which other men may check their own 
views. It is not important that others agree with me; what is important is 
that every university open its eyes to the reality of its situation, whatever 
that reality may be. Leadership is a crucial problem. 


* This article was originally given as a paper at inter-institutional seminars on “Research 
in Educational Administration,” sponsored by The University Council for Educational 
Administration. It will appear shortly in a book entitled Educational Research: New Per- 
spectives, to be published by Interstate Printers and Publishers. 
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PROPOSITIONS RELATING TO THE SPLIT BETWEEN TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


Proposition 1—Present day research is a new development having its own 
special roots; powerful precedents have been set by the way in which research 
has been financed in the country since the war. 

When contracting agencies of government or industry have given money 
for research, they have stipulated the categories within which the proposals 
may be offered and they have reserved to themselves the power to accept or 
reject each specific proposal. When Congress sets up money for research, it 
stipulates the categories in which money can be spent and it sets up its own 
specific agencies to pass on the specific proposals submitted. When the state 
legislature gives money to the university for research, it, too, stipulates the 
categories in which the money is to be spent. Private foundations use the 
same pattern of thought. All along the line, the precedent has been set that 
those who have the money have the power to control the specific research 
which they purchase. 

These recent precedents do not include arrangements for using outside 
money to back the universities, as such, for what their professors, out of their 
own wisdom and experience, shall name as good research to be doing. ‘The 
universities have been by-passed as agencies adequate in their own right to 
determine what research to do. They are seen by outside agencies as pools 
of people available for use as these agencies see fit. 


Proposition 2—Responding over a number of years to these precedents in 
financing research, we have accepted them as valid for determining how we 
should administer our own funds when we are free, within the university, 
to do as we wish. 

To administer “free money for research,” we set up central university com- 
mittees to which we give the power to approve specific proposals. Adminis- 
tration is not through the regular lines of the budget (i.e. president, deans, 
department chairmen, faculty members) but through committees, author- 
ized by the faculty to operate out of the office of the president. 

Control by these committees is absolute. Though the university might 
have viewed these groups as responsible for the legislation of principles and 
Policies, leaving the responsibility for judgment and administration of spe- 
cifics to normal channels of authority, the university has not done so. It has 
given the committees total power, legislative, judicial, and executive. 

Faculty members who obtain help for their research, whether through lo- 
cal committees or outside agencies, therefore do so by special channels, sepa- 
rated from their normal departmental routes. Department heads and deans, 
though they see the papers passing through, tend to become spectators of a 
separate operation in which they have no crucial part. Department heads 
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tend to restrict their views of themselves to that of being supervisors of ar- 
rangements for teaching, letting research become what it will as individual 
faculty members are motivated and controlling committees decide. A coordi- 
nator of research, acting for a dean at the college level, becomes little more 
than a communicative agent, serving between two poles of power, one held 
by the individual faculty member who has the power of initiative and the 
other held by the agency which has the power of specific approval. Neither 
department heads nor deans have real leadership potential in this matter, 
nor realistic capacity to take responsibility for the integral functioning of 
the university activity. 


Proposition 3—Two systems are developing, side by side, in the university, 
one for the normal lines of budgeting and responsibility centering on teach- 
ing, and the other for special agencies and operations centering on research. 

The former is embedded in the historical and philosophic tradition of the 
university as an agency independent of all others, free and responsible for its 
own evaluations, and the latter is embedded in a newer perspective of the 
university as dependent on other agencies and responsible for serving their 
interests. 

The split shows up in a number of ways. The word, “research,” is becom- 
ing attached to the kind of inquiry a man can get special allocations of money 
to do. The tendency now is to conclude that a man is not doing research if 
he does not have special money to do it. The vitality of inquiry as an essential 
ingredient in the efforts of professors in all university disciplines is weakened 
as the spotlight goes to those who have the special funds. 

Research becomes a game of specialization, specialization in knowing the 
particular frame of mind of particular committees and agencies, and special- 
ization in knowing the kind of research which is regarded as good by these 
bodies. As money flows from the bigger agencies into the research valued by 
them, the research which is produced increases sharply in volume such that 
ever more specialization is needed just to keep up to date in the rapidly mov- 
ing field. Full time attention is needed by increasing numbers of staff, relieved 
of other university operations for research work. 

With research focusing on the concretions of specific projects and specific 
men, the definition of what is “good” in research shifts inside the university 
from a more generalized meaning applying to all university disciplines to a 
more restricted meaning derived from the characteristics of the projects and 
men, the definition of what is “good” in research shifts inside the university 
vividly to light in the way the central university committee behaves when 
passing judgment on the specific proposals submitted to it. 
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The committee is made up of individuals from a wide variety of disciplines. 
When met with the necessity of passing judgment on proposals from a score 
or more of different disciplines, the individual members quickly sense their 
personal incapacity to make judgments of proposals in those fields in which 
they have no professional authority themselves. Being men who want to be 
fair and just, and who are sensitive to the criticism of colleagues whom they 
may have to turn down, they come under great pressure to find a consistently 
operating procedure which makes them as safe as possible. The line of safety 
is most evident in agreement among themselves that all projects shall follow 
what is currently called “good methodology.” 

Perspective on “good methodology” derives from pooled experience in the 
bulk of research in the university. Since World War II, this experience has 
come through contract research, emphasizing technology and the natural 
sciences. When committee members are faced with research proposals which 
are humanistically or holistically oriented, as much research in the social 
sciences, humanities, and arts necessarily needs to be, they do not see the 
“good methodology” they are looking for in their safety zone; they feel inept, 
uncertain, and vote negatively. Certain areas in the university community, 
therefore, suffer while the areas which have had the most support from out- 
side funds to date tend, again, to be the ones to receive favor in the eyes of 
the central university committee. 

In this way, the values of agencies outside the university have come to dom- 
inate the values of the university itself. We are being led by outside money; 
we do not adequately maintain and assert our integrity as university men 
directly responsible for wise and balanced leadership of the minds and values 
of men. We have abrogated our responsibilities even when we have had the 
chance to accept them in the administration of our self-controlled funds. 

We have come to a situation where the integrity of the university enterprise 
is being challenged in the value splits which modern pressures have intro- 
duced and which we, more unconsciously than consciously, have further sup- 
ported by our own policies. 


Proposition 4—Our willingness to go along on the split between teaching and 
research is understandable in the light of several contributing conditions 
inside the university and out: academic status of research, competition from 
outside the university, inflation, service in the cold war, costly research in 
the technologies, public acclaim, inflationary enrollments, research speciali- 
zation, inter-departmental financing of research, precedent from gifts, and 
the recently heightened value of the good teacher. 

1. The academic tradition implies that every professor should be a re- 
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search man and that highest status in the university is to be given to those 
men who turn out the most or best research; promotions are used to support 
this policy; research has a prime value. 

2. In industry and government, new opportunities are being offered for 
full time research without teaching; this offers both competition and a model 
for the complete separation of research and teaching. 

3. In an inflationary economy, with lagging pay scales, faculty members 
need supplementary income; outside research money offers that opportunity. 

4. Money for contract research is often tied to loudly proclaimed and 
genuine needs of the nation for survival in a cold war world; doing such 
research is an obvious service to the nation and thereby personally satisfying 
in ways competing with personal satisfactions from teaching. 

5. Much research is quite expensive, particularly in technological lines 
where national interests are most obviously focused; special funds, set aside 
specifically for given work, are necessary to get the research done. 

6. Many faculty members who, heretofore, found themselves unheralded 
outside the cloisters of the university now find themselves wanted in the big 
world beyond; this is stimulating to many who, having been taught by the 
general culture in America that he who joins a university staff does so know- 
ing that he thereby sacrifices all right to the prospect of general public ac- 
claim for the possible acclaim of his esoteric group, now sees he can have both 
university acclaim and general public acclaim; how good! 

7. Inflationary enrollments put pressures on faculty members to increase 
their teaching loads; faculty members need obvious protection against such 
pressures in order to do research; project administration of research provides 
that protection. 

8. Fields of knowledge are rapidly increasing in complexity; specialization 
in research is often necessary at a level beyond that which can be readily 
shared with undergraduate or graduate students; protection for research be- 
yond teaching usage is necessary and available in project packaging. 

9. Since much research is now inter-departmental, the traditional lines of 
financing by departments no longer works. Project financing provides flexi- 
bility to fit inter-departmental situations, 

10, The first moneys for research have been gifts in which the donors 
could feel satisfaction if they could see the specific results of their donations; 
specific research projects allow the donors this satisfaction. The same prece- 
dent serves for contract research. 

11. Income from gifts and “profits” from contract research have been too 
small to amount to anything worthwhile if distributed over the full range 
of departments and faculty members; project administration of research 
money avoids the problem of fruitless scattering. 
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12. Although research, by tradition, is highly valued, teaching is also 
highly valued; as enrollment pressures increase, as fields of knowledge be- 
come more complex, as curriculum problems become more severe, and as 
research men leave teaching to do separated research work, the good teacher 
becomes a freshly valued man; in this line of reaction, some administrators 
and some teachers now choose to put higher value on teaching than on re- 
search; the split between teaching and research becomes an open and con- 
tentious issue, with defenders on both sides. 

Many conditions, inside the university and out, are therefore contributing 
to the split between teaching and research. 

There are further conditions contributing to further splittings in the uni- 
versity community, evident in the story of what has happened to power in 
the university community in the course of this century. There have been 
fundamental shifts of power since 1900. 


PROPOSITIONS RELATING TO FUNDAMENTAL SHIFTS 
INSIDE THE UNIVERSITY SINCE 1900 


Proposition 5—Power to integrate the internal operations of the university, 
according to tradition, is lodged within the assembled faculty; the tradition 
is based on an era which is no longer dominant. 

Tradition grants power to the faculty of a university to design the opera- 
tion of the internal affairs of the university. The professors are seen as pro- 
fessional men who, like other professional men, are given freedom and re- 
sponsibility to make their own judgments of what to do. They are not sub- 
servient to any other agency; their discipline derives from their professional 
ethics and their common loyalty to the general welfare. A board of trustees 
is necessary to provide a channel for support from society, but the board’s 
power over money is not to be used as power to control its substantive use in 
the academic program. The latter is the responsibility of the faculty. 

This tradition was established in American higher education well before 
1goo. Institutions were then small. (The average size of the twenty univer- 
sities having the largest staff was 255 in 1901.) It was psychologically feasible 
to vest power in the faculty working as an assembled body. The individual 
faculty member, in the normal range of his daily experience, could be ex- 
pected to confront the diversity of interrelated problems with which the 
institution was faced. When seated with the assembled faculty to make an 
institutional decision, he could honor the integrity of institutional operation 
by virtue of his capacity to render holistic judgments, foreseeing ne multiple 
consequences of potential decisions on varied aspects of the university. The 
faculty could see itself functioning as a community and could operate as one 
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because its individual members could comprehend the totality within their 
concrete personal experience. 

With legislative and judicial functions carried out by faculty assembly, the 
executive and leadership functions could be carried out by personalities cast 
in the role of representatives of the faculty. Department chairmen could be 
clearly perceived as chairmen, responsible to their departmental staffs for 
fulfilling the expectations of the faculty group. The president of the univer- 
sity could be construed as the faculty man whose business it was to fend for 
the faculty when facing the world beyond the campus. The community was 
small enough to make personal acquaintanceship possible among most of its 
members so that those given leadership posts could be seen as persons per- 
sonally responsible for the welfare of one another in the total communal en- 
terprise, Authority was given by the group; neither specialization of function 
nor other separation was then sufficient to put administrators in a class apart 
from the personal and direct claims of the individuals in the group. The rules 
of the game were those of a personally responsive morality. 

In such a cultural context, the image of the university as an institution- 
run-by-its-faculty was born and consolidated into the lore of higher educa- 
tion. Faculty members, not being granted top status by those in the broader 
society, could in this way claim top spot for themselves in a community run 
by themselves. To this image was attached a series of rationalizations about 
the sanctity of the academic function in a society, aimed at preserving the 
virtue of the university-in-its-own-right, regardless of the projections of a 
society upon it. Within this body of rationalizatons, the professor could as- 
sure himself of his own virtue whether society had the good grace to acknowl- 
edge it or not. 


Proposition 6—The faculty, today, faces a world beyond the campus which 
has undergone profound changes and which has brought about consequent 
changes inside the university. 

The world has undergone war, depression, war and an uneasy peace. It 
has proliferated a powerful technology, realigning values of education accord- 
ing to need for advancing training in new occupations. New professions have 
become necessary as complexity of the social and intellectual order has ac- 
companied the complexity of economic production and consumption. As the 
people have changed in their needs and in their perceptions of preparation 
for life in the modern world, the universities have changed from small to 
large, from simple to complex. 

Since World War II, these changes have accelerated at a nearly exhausting 
pace. In the private speech of conscientious leaders of higher education, a 
deeply plaintive note now commonly appears as they struggle to gain com- 
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manding perspective and intelligent control of what is happening inside 
their institutions. The note of plaintiveness derives from a feeling not only 
of having gotten behind in the game, but perhaps of having lost the ball 
altogether. 


Proposition 7—The university has lost access to a center of responsive power. 

What was formerly taken as a clear center of power, i.e. the assembled 
faculty, is no longer an effective instrument for making institutional decisions. 
It is too big, too diverse. (The average size of the 20 universities having the 
largest staff was 2020 in 1958.) If the faculty were assembled, its individuals 
would not be sufficiently holistic in their experience of the total situation to 
be able to judge with confidence the best course to take in many, if not most, 
of the situations presented. 

In lieu of government by the total faculty, what has evolved by a series of 
accretions are several smaller faculty units set up to carry out specific respon- 
sibilities of the institution. Typically, a university has a sizeable faculty 
council, made up of representatives of the academic staff, to take up the pre- 
rogatives formerly held by the total faculty assembly. Feeding into this coun- 
cil are a number of sub-councils, made up of appointive and ex-officio per- 
sonnel, taking responsibility for monitoring different major functions of the 
university. Chief among these are councils on instruction, research, off-campus 
services, athletics, and graduate affairs. Subordinate in the total complex are 
still further councils, committees, boards, and institutes (e.g. library councils, 
committees on student discipline, admission boards, institutes for research). 
Such units overlay or cross through the traditional colleges, schools, bureaus, 
experiment stations, and departments. 

As these varied agencies of academic power act, it is necessary, of course, to 
have further agencies to carry action into daily operation. The traditional 
administrative offices of president, deans, and department chairmen, largely 
adequate for administration in 1900, are no longer adequate. New offices, 
centers, and services are necessary. These tend to be grouped according to 
major functions of university operation, being formed into such areas as those 
of curriculum, research, and public relations. Manning these units are vice 
presidents, executive heads, personnel deans, directors, and supervisors. In 
large universities, mere naming of the university's legislative and administra- 
tive agencies and their personnel can take twenty pages in a campus directory. 


Proposition 8—With academic power and operational responsibility divided 
and subdivided, again and again, the image of the university as an integral 
community progressively dissipates. 

Faculty members tend to give up their responsibility for an integral com- 
munity. They turn over to student personnel offices the responsibility for 
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guidance, counseling and care of the students, retaining the teaching and 
grading of students on work done in their courses, feeling that these activities 
are now their sufficient obligation to students. To curriculum committees 
they turn over the responsibility for making sense out of curricular patterns, 
feeling that, as individuals, they lack the information necessary to really know 
what makes sense for the students beyond the limits of courses in their par- 
ticular areas. To the council on research and related bodies, they turn over 
the responsibility for designing the administration of research activity in the 
university, feeling their individual interests are met if they can but know the 
lines by which they can submit their own research proposals. To the univer- 
sity office for long-range planning, they turn over the large responsibility for 
designing the university of the future; this problem is much too large and 
complex to hope for personal mastery, given the work a faculty member is 
expected to do in classes and research. For the rank and file of the faculty, 
their original holistic authority is now divided, delegated, and significantly 
abrogated. 

For those who undertake leadership in the development of the university, 
these divisions of responsibility have their consequences. To illustrate by an 
example: A new building makes possible added space in order that a given 
instructional area may round out its program for its major students. The 
office of space utilization, wanting to do its part in developing the univer- 
sity’s program, allocates the necessary space. The business office, seeing that 
space is possible and also wanting to do its part, grants the necessary funds 
for requisite new equipment. The council on instruction then receives from 
the department their request for the new courses which the space and equip- 
ment now make possible. The council, acting from its perspective and with 
its portion of power, denies the request. The actions of the business office and 
the office of space utilization are thus nullified. Their administrators, taking 
forward steps in the light of their portion of perspective and power, have 
done useless work; so also have the department chairman and his faculty. 

One might observe that this situation could have been avoided had there 
been “better management,” i.e., had the department cleared with the council 
first. The catch is that the council, had it been favorable to the new courses, 
would not have approved them without evidence that space and equipment 
were available to teach the courses properly. Practically, it makes little differ- 
ence which one of the various parts of the power structure one touches first; 
in the end, the full complement is necessary. Any one part can deny and 
negate the rest. Parts of the whole continually do so. 

In this circumstance, it is remarkable that universities get on as well as 
they do. The fact that this is possible is a tribute to the operational capability 
of those in administrative and faculty leadership roles. These men are to be 
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commended for their personal strength, their self-sacrificing devotion to the 
institutional game, their willingness to give unending hours of personal time 
to patching up, bridging over, and preventing from happening what other- 
wise is built into the system to happen. 

And yet one wonders. The success of these men in preventing institutional 
failures may be the main factor in blinding the university community to its 
true situation. Members of the faculty are already eager to believe that the 
university is all right as it is because they are already giving their professional 
lives to its activities. To see the university as self-defeating is close to seeing 
oneself as, ipso facto, defeated too. This is an uncomfortable thought; a shield 
from the truth is useful; capable office holders provide that shield. Faculty 
members can go on in their unexamined world without asking the critical 
questions and the office holders can use faculty blindness as support for their 
own. Two layers of blindness are easier to support in the top echelons if 
the faculty provides one at the bottom. The natural inclination of all mem- 
bers of the official family of the university community is not to see the reality 
of the institutional situation. 

Yet the reality is that cultural changes have produced a progressive division 
of power and responsibility within the university which culminates in a con- 
dition in which no one can take positive leadership. 


Propositions RELATING TO THE LEADERSHIP SITUATION 


Proposition 9—Neither faculty men nor administrators now feel that they 
can take leadership command. 

The rank and file of the faculty feel they cannot take leadership because 
they do not own enough of the total complex of the community to make their 
efforts significantly effective. Administrators feel they cannot take command 
for the same reason plus another reason, i.e. that it is the faculty and not the 
administrators to whom tradition has granted ultimate authority to shape 
the basic affairs of the institution. Administrators can take responsibility for 
the management of enterprises already agreed upon in the university com- 
munity, but they cannot presume to take the prerogatives of final academic 
authority. 

Further debilitating the capacity to 
istrator or faculty member is the latent 
how to acquire full leadership power, he would not really know what to do 
with it, The ramifications of significant decisions in the total complexity of 


the university community are too broad and entangled to be intellectually 


comprehended by any one man. Without significant intellectual command, 
ither. The safer alternative is to 


confident social command is not possible ei 


act on the part of either the admin- 
feeling that even if a man were some- 
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retreat inside the limits of which one can be sure, i.e. for the faculty man to 
retreat to the confines of his classroom teaching and project research, and 
for the administrator to retreat to the management of activities clearly ac- 
cepted as inside his established official domain. 


Proposition 1o—With shrinkage in sense of command, there is shrinkage also 
in sense of ego, leading to resentment and a split between faculty and admin- 
istration. 

Faculty members, nourishing themselves on inherited visions of the pas- 
toral campus in which the professor's way of life was the dominant pattern 
and the professor the dominant figure, find their loss of command a hurtful 
loss of ego. Resentment, easily nourished, searches for a target. Serving this 
purpose admirably are the administrators, who, increasing in numbers, be- 
come ready symbols for competencies now required which the professor does 
not himself now possess, and symbols, too, of outside pressures which seem 
constantly to be forcing their way into the traditional domain over which 
the professor had thought himself entitled to full command. Administrators, 
seeing themselves primarily as agents serving the cause of the academic man, 
have the right to expect from professors, not resentment, but expressions of 
gratitude for services rendered in behalf of the academic cause; receiving few 
such expressions and often meeting evasiveness and subtle resistance instead, 
administrators can easily return the barely disguised resentment which they 
sense in the faculty with observations of their own concerning those in the 
ranks who project blame on administrators while themselves dragging their 
feet, protecting their personal interests, and failing to meet the conditions of 
the real world. A psychological wedge is driven between faculty and admin- 
istration, 


Proposition 11—The split between faculty and administration is complicated 
by other cross splittings. 

If the split between faculty and administration were consistent and uni- 
form, one could work on the problem by direct attack. But there are further 
complications as administrators for university services confront administra- 
tors for the colleges and departments; as administrators for a college or de- 
partment confront administrators of other colleges or departments; as faculty 
sub-groups responsible for the instructional function confront faculty sub- 
groups responsible for the research function; as faculty sub-groups respon- 
sible for undergraduate work confront faculty sub-groups responsible for 
graduate work, and so forth, In day-to-day situations, lines of loyalty are not 
simple or clear. Allegiances realign themselves in diverse ways as diverse issues 
and problems arise. 
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Proposition 12—A psychology of management takes over; leadership is choked 
out. 

A would-be leader, conscientious, able, and devoted, can find himself fully 
occupied in adjusting himself to the constant flow of realignments as various 
forces inside the university recompose the vectors and valences affecting 
choice. Keeping in position for effective choice becomes a goal. Management 
ideals subtly but effectively replace leadership ideals as men give up the 
struggle with the complexity and ambiguity of the whole for the safer con- 
fines of a partial, already accepted and specific office function. 

For the would-be leader who finds himself cast in the role of manager of 
particular operations, there are seductive compensations. Though he has had 
to give up his dreams of positive leadership in the university as a whole, he 
finds he has great negative power; this is recompense. Though he can’t lead 
the university in any comprehensive way by himself, he can stop what others 
start. The success of the whole depends on his willingness and ability to con- 
tribute his part. The institution can’t move far without him. Even if he lacks 
power to create, he holds power to prevent or destroy. He can remind other 
functionaries in the system that his participation is necessary to the success 
of their schemes. He can enter and withdraw from coalitions. He can add to 
his power by further specializing the functions inside his office operations, 
each new strand of operation making for a wider range of control of the 
whole since each strand is a negative power, without which the rest cannot 
function. Newly identified operations also offer opportunity for hiring new 
personnel. These are the familiar temptations and tendencies present in 
bureaucracy, present also in the modern large university. 


Proposition 13—Amid these institutional and cultural complexities, the fac- 
ulty faces the future with uneasiness; their mood is quickly turned to irrita- 
tion in the face of any new threats to present or traditional claims. 
Confronting obvious pressures for a still larger and still more complex 
university, the faculty senses still further loss of command, ambiguity of 
choice, and expansion of an intruding managerial class. Professors are more 
impressed with what they have lost, as measured against their dreams of 
academic life, than with what might be gained, as measured against the po- 
tentialities of the future. Confronted with proposals for change, they are 
sharply conservative, whether the proposals be for changes in the curriculum, 
in the form of university organization, or in designs for the future campus. 
When assembled in groups where their feelings can gain by contagion, 
their attitude toward students can approach punitive proportions in jacking 
up grading standards, tightening course requirements, and raising entrance 
barriers. Over these matters, the academic man can claim incontestable au- 
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thority because the handling of students in classes is his business and no one 
else's. Under conditions where enrollments bid fair to be significantly greater 
than resources can accommodate and the public is forced to know it, the 
academic man is in position, new to him in many universities, of being able 
to meet pressure from outside with an equal or greater pressure from inside. 
This time, he can make the public change while he sets the conditions. This 
position of power feels good, oh so good, as it does to any marginal cultural 
group newly arrived in a position of dominance. There is considerable re- 
sentment stored up in academic men and using the most direct route for 
exercise of their authority, they are tempted to take it out through tightened 
standards on the students. 

Expression of resentment can take other routes too. Should questions of 
policy come up in connection with the control of athletics, the faculty is 
prompt to name itself as ruler over these issues, defying plebians outside the 
cloisters to intrude their claims on athletics in the institution, When neither 
students nor obvious outsiders are available as targets, the faculty will turn 
on its own membership, seeking those who are involved in the newer enter- 
prises of research and service which do not fit easily in the traditional pattern 
of the teaching departments, denying to these men the traditional ranks and 
titles of the professor unless they are invited by the teaching departments to 
membership there, thus to guarantee commanding status and control by the 
present majority against the frightening and prospective day when intruders 
from new enterprises might conceivably be sufficient in number to make good 
their claims to the university as their rightful home, too. 


Proposition 14—Ever wary of administrators, the faculty guards against ad- 
ministrative initiative by asserting their power in councils at the top echelons 
of authority. 

Gaining power by delegation directly from the ranks of the faculty, the 
councils effectively by-pass the line administrators in dealing with the most 
important questions. The line administrators represent power intruding from 
outside the system, powers of denial and affirmation on budget, and powers 
for making commitment to outside forces which may change the obligations 
of professors in the system without their initiative or consent, The faculty 
would rather trust delegated groups of their own kind, even though they may 
not know these individuals personally, than trust their administrators who 
are known to them personally, who are constantly on duty, and who would 
seem, on many grounds, to be men from whom they could expect trustworthy 
and intelligent leadership. 

The power of these councils is complete; legislative in that they form poli- 
cies and principles, judicial in that they judge the acceptability or non- 
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acceptability of specific cases (courses in the curriculum, projects in research, 
and so forth), executive in that they instruct their administrators what to do 
in carrying out their actions. Insofar as line administrators enter the process, 
they are perceived as entitled to do so only in their role of agent for the 
faculty group with whom they work. This is true not only for the department 
chairmen at the lowest echelon, but also for the vice presidents who sit as 
chairmen of the sub-councils (instruction, research, and so forth) who are 
perceived by the faculty as administrative agents for carrying out the will 
of these councils. In the case of the faculty council at the very top, the presi- 
dent, as chairman, is also perceived by the faculty as administrative agent for 
that group. 

Proposition 15—The tendency of the councils and the administrators serving 
them is not to act. 

It is the obvious course of political wisdom for an administrator who is 
perceived as serving the interests of a council to make it clear that he honors 
and serves the interests of the faculty. An administrator who not only makes 
this clear but who goes further to summon up an appeal to the sense of loss 
of the faculty, its frustrations and insecurity, can become a powerful figure, 
the symbol of the faculty's man. He can keep safely in this role by channel- 
ing decisions to the faculty group with which he works, being always careful 
to make plain that it is the group and not he who carries the power and 
responsibility. 

The fact that decisions pile up in bunches, unmade, is hardly noticed by 
the administrator or the faculty as long as a feeling of identity in mutual 
involvement is maintained. For an administrator whose temperament leads 
him to behave in this fashion, decisions are likely to be difficult since they 
often mean that some faculty members are likely to be hurt by many of the 
hecessary choices; no faculty member should be hurt if it can be avoided and 
it can often be avoided by failing to act on the problem. Administrative in- 
decision and inaction thereby becomes readily sanctified as part of the pattern, 
sustained by emotional ties to the faculty. 


Proposition 16—What administrators cannot do through work with their 


councils they cannot do “down the line” either. 

Since authority of the line administrator has been by-passed in the delega- 
tion of faculty power to the councils on important questions, what is left to 
the line administrator is management of what is already accepted as within 
the practice of the institution. This is evident when the president assembles 
his deans in an administrative council, or when the deans assemble their 
department chairmen in their executive committees; these bodies turn out 
to be assemblies of men primarily concerned with specific problems of mak- 
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ing the institution run. Reviews of their minutes will reveal their problems to 
be the handling of such matters as the academic calendar, the filling of classes 
with necessary teachers, the provision of necessary equipment and housing, 
the control of student traffic through the curriculum, and the building of 
budget, as requisites to the continued and smooth operation of the univer- 
sity. 


Proposition 17—Administrators, frustrated and seeking an outlet, turn to the 
companionship of their office staffs and to the occasional use of their power 
over budget, but without significant effect in the leadership role. 

Without a sense of progress in work with faculty councils, administrators 
turn easily to the formation of “councils” of their own, i.e. the members of 
their own office staffs, where the administrator's authority is direct and where 
there can be the comfort of a common recognition of common frustrations. 
Office staff meetings can benefit the management of the office and its divi- 
sions, but they offer no solution for problems which require give and take 
through the line with the faculty. Seductively comfortable, they offer a con- 
stant temptation to the administrator to give up his struggle to take univer- 
sity leadership and to settle for managing his office. 

When feeling the pain of frustration, the president and deans may occa- 
sionally put forth considerable effort to make their power for development 
and change felt through the use of the budget. The budget is the carrot and 
whip of the line administrator. But without related control also of the cur- 
riculum, personnel selection, promotion and general institutional policy, such 
efforts at the level of mountains usually produce results at the level of mole- 
hills. An administrator who uses manipulation of money as means to the 
manipulation of faculty soon finds himself getting the deepest of resistance. 
He has gone beyond the code of the academic man. He is much better off to 
avoid all appearance of manipulating the budget to manipulate men; the 
better out is to make quite clear to the faculty that he had no choice in 
budget; he has merely met the necessities of obvious demands, working by 
formulae and following precedent. 


CONCLUSION 


The net effect of all these conditions is that no one has the power to take 
positive leadership in the development of the university as an integral enter- 
prise—not the line administrator, his staff, the faculty councils, the depart- 
ments, or the colleges. Such power as any individual or group possesses is 
functionally negative with respect to the whole, fully effective only in denial 
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of what others may try, destructive of initiative and integration, self-propel- 
ling into further snarls and splits, productive of deeper paralysis. 

A man who would lead in the development of the university as an integral 
enterprise is met with an impossible situation. He cannot take an official 
position and be a leader. The system, as given, will not permit it. 

If, in your perspective, you see positive leadership to be possible and pres- 
ent and adequate, then where does it show? In what circumstances? In what 
men? 
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Compared with the early colleges today’s universities 
carry out a greatly increased variety of tasks. The 
development of organizational structure has not 
kept pace with these multiplying functions. The 
author calls the resulting disparity an “organizational 
lag” and finds it to be the source of tensions 

and malfunctioning within the university. 


NEAL GROSS 


Harvard University 


Organizational Lag 


in American Universities 


DISPARITIES BETWEEN GOALS AND STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Nearly twenty years ago Logan Wilson said in the closing pages of The Aca- 
demic Man: “Most astonishing of all, with notable exceptions, is the lack of 
systematic investigation that professors have made of their own occupational 
culture. They seem to assume that the main facts affecting scientific and 
scholarly enterprise are those stated in published methodological prefaces 
and introductions.” 

In recent years there has been a growing number of important explora- 
tions by social scientists into the academic world. Lazarsfeld and Thielens? 
have analyzed the pressures and attacks on higher institutions of learning 
during the post war decade and have isolated a number of factors related to 
the apprehension experienced by social scientists. Sociologists and social psy- 
chologists have studied the academic market place, forces influencing the 
socialization of medical students,‘ the influence of peer groups on college stu- 


* A paper presented at the session on Sociology and Higher Education of the 1961 annual 
meetings of the American Sociological Association in St. Louis, Missouri, August 31, 1961- 
I wish to express my appreciation to the following individuals who read and critically com- 
mented on an earlier version of this paper: Frances R. Brown, Morris L. Cogan, Robert 
Dreeben, J. P. Elder, Dana L. Farnsworth, Oscar Handlin, Herold C. Hunt, Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, Francis Keppel, Nancy St. John, and Logan Wilson. These individuals are, of 
course, in no way responsible for the views it contains. 
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dents, the impress of college cultures and sub-cultures on their students,* 
“the referent groups” of college and university personnel,’ and many other 
problems’ of the higher institutions of learning. Each of these contributions 
has enlarged our understanding of colleges and universities as complex social 
systems and of external and internal forces influencing their functioning. 

In reflecting on this growing and impressive body of literature and on the 
history of American higher education, I have come to feel that considerable 
light might be shed on certain basic problems of the universities through 
systematic inquiry into changes in their goals and organizational arrange- 
ments available to accomplish them. This sociological perspective raises the 
following kinds of question: What changes have occurred in the organiza- 
tional objectives of the universities? What kind of division of labor has de- 
veloped within them to accomplish organizational objectives and to deal 
with their central problems? Has the role of academic man become redefined? 
What shifts have occurred in the authority structure of the universities? Are 
present organizational arrangements adequate to meet the multiple respon- 
sibilities that the universities have assumed? 

To stimulate thinking and inquiries directed at these issues I propose: 1) 
to suggest some of the basic organizational changes that have occurred in 
most of the major private and state American universities, and 2) to examine 
some largely unexplored consequences of these changes for their functioning. 

Because hard empirical data bearing on most of the issues is scarce this 
discussion should be considered as primarily a speculative treatment of cer- 
tain social structural sources of stress in most leading American univerities. 
The analysis represents an exploratory effort to make probes into a highly 
complex problem area and deserves to be challenged at every point in its 
development. My objective is to demonstrate the potential utility of a socio- 
logical perspective in examining a selected set of problems confronting the 
higher institutions of learning. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Organizational Objectives 


The starting point for this analysis of changes in the organizational structure 
of American universities is an examination of their goals. To gain a historical 
Perspective on present day objectives I shall examine the goals of some of 
the small colleges in the latter part of the eighteenth century that were to 
emerge as major American universities. 

Yale’s printed regulations viewed it as a place “wherein youth may be in- 
structed in the arts and sciences, who through the blessings of Almighty God, 
may be fitted for public employment, both in church and civil state.” The 
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Dutch Reformed Church founded Queen’s College in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey in 1770 “for the education of youth in the learned languages, liberal 
and useful arts and sciences, and especially in divinity, preparing them for 
the ministry and other good offices.” The charters of the colonial colleges and 
their curricula indicate that their basic objective was to provide a classical 
and literary education for those who would assume positions of leadership in 
the ministry and civil government. No special vocational or professional 
education was provided. The colleges were concerned primarily with the 
development of character and the transmission of knowledge, not its advance- 
ment. They were concerned with general education—not the education of 
specialists. In short, the colonial colleges that later became universities were 
single purpose institutions dedicated to the transmission of classical knowl- 
edge to a select clientele. 

The intellectual ferment in Europe and the changing economic and social 
structure of America, however, were to exert a profound influence on the 
objectives of the American public and private universities that came into 
existence later in the nineteenth century as well as on the church controlled 
colleges that later grew into universities. I cannot trace these historical devel- 
opments? here but do wish to examine their outcomes. 

Whereas in the eighteenth century the embryonic universities viewed as 
their major goal training of students in the classical and literary curricula, 
today most American universities offer specialized undergraduate programs 
to students who are preparing for jobs they can immediately assume. after 
completing their course of studies, for example, business administration, 
teaching, and engineering. They also continue to provide a general education 
in the arts and sciences for those who do not desire occupational specializa- 
tion in their undergraduate work. At the graduate and professional school 
level the university provides “the trained capacity” for those who seek to 
enter the professions and the world of science and scholarship. 

But in addition to the varied and complicated instructional programs it 
offers the university has also taken on a second function to which many of 
its personnel give primacy—the advancement of knowledge. Its highest degree 
is a research degree. The increasing importance of the research function is 
seen through university budgets. The money spent on research has skyrock- 
eted—from 27 million dollars in 1939-40 to 734 million dollars in 1957-58, 
an increase of 2600%.10 

Another important function of the American university today is service to 
its external environment. This takes many forms—consultation and advisory 
services to agriculture, industry, all levels of government, and the public 
schools. As the problems facing our society no longer lend themselves to sim- 
ple solutions but require expertise to deal with them the universities have 
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taken on, usually quite willingly, the obligation to provide a host of services 
that its skilled personnel are uniquely equipped to perform. And now a new 
dimension to the organizational goals of universities is being added to their 
responsibilities—their international obligations.1 Nearly all large state and 
private universities hold contracts with governmental agencies such as AID 
or private foundations that reflect their commitment to diffuse or develop 
knowledge abroad. Universities have changed from single to multi-purpose 
organizations. 

Have structural arrangements within them kept pace with their expanding 
organizational objectives? Do these several objectives collide or conflict with 
each other in ways that are dysfunctional for the organization and its per- 
sonnel? 


Division of Labor Among Academic Personnel 


The history of higher education in America reveals that the universities ex- 
perimented with a variety of schemes to cope with their expanding objec- 
tives. But the dominant pattern that was to emerge can be traced directly to 
the Harvard reorganization of 1890 when President Eliot made the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences responsible for all non-professional education at Harvard 
from the freshman year through the Ph.D. degree. This reorganization scheme 
also placed responsibility for both teaching and research in the same faculty 
members. 

Gilman had vigorously opposed such a plan for Johns Hopkins. Harper at 
Chicago also had separated advanced instruction and research from freshman 
and sophomore teaching. But largely as a consequence of Harvard's prestige 
in the academic world in 18go its decision to define a professor’s role as in- 
cluding both the teaching and research functions set the pattern for most of 
the universities. As Cowley has indicated, there was another reason for the 
diffusion of the Harvard model: 

The state universities, at that time just emerging as important institu- 
tions, followed the Harvard pattern not only because of Harvard's pres- 
tige but also because the pattern proved more economical. . . . The state 
universities did not have to go to the legislatures for both research and 
teaching funds.12 

The basic approach adopted by most American universities has not been 
a functional division of labor among the members of its faculty—different 
Portions of its permanent staff assigned to the teaching of undergraduates, 
to training graduate students, to research activities, and to the service func- 
tion. Rather, the basic pattern has been the gradual redefinition of the pro- 
fessor’s role to include all of these tasks. Although there are some notable 
exceptions, most professors on tenure in the faculties of arts and sciences are 
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expected to teach graduate and undergraduate courses, carry out research or 
scholarly inquiries and write them up for publication, provide consultant, 
advisory or other service functions related to their specialties, as well as advise 
undergraduate and graduate students, supervise doctoral theses, and serve 
on departmental, graduate faculty, and university committees. And the same 
conditions largely appear to exist in the professional schools at the univer- 
sities. The same individuals who are expected to provide professional train- 
ing are also expected to advance knowledge in their field and to improve pro- 
fessional practice through consultation and advisory services to those that 
need or demand them in the extra-university world. 

In short, the academic role has been gradually redefined to embrace the 
variety of diverse tasks that the university has assumed. Whereas other estab- 
lishments have characteristically met similar situations with increased special- 
ization and further division of labor, the university has primarily chosen the 
path of adding function after function to the tasks of the same personnel. 


The Reward System 


As the universities assumed new organizational objectives and enlarged the 
scope of the role of academic man to cope with them, there seems little ques- 
tion that the primary criterion used to evaluate his performance has become 
his research or scholarly productivity. Five years before the close of the nine- 
teenth century we find evidence of the importance that was to be attributed 
to competency in research and investigation as the measuring rod for aca- 
demic man. President Harper of the University of Chicago wrote in the Uni- 
versity Quarterly Calendar in 1895: “. . . the first obligation resting upon the 
individual members who comprise it [the faculty] is that of research and 
inyestigation.”1® Whether the assistant professor will achieve his permanent 
appointment largely hinges on judgments about his potentialities as a produc- 
tive scientist or scholar. “Publish or perish” is not an empty phrase but has 
become a hard reality for those who aspire to permanent positions in the 
universities. And the pressure does not stop there for upward mobility or 
the maintenance of status within his institution or within his discipline or 
profession is also largely a function of research or scholarly productivity. 

In short, although multiple functions are expected of academic man, the 
reward system of the universities gives research productivity and scholarly 
publication the highest evaluation in the assessment of a man’s worth to his 
institution. 


Organizational Substructure 


The notion pushed by Harper that the distinguishing characteristic of the 
university in contrast to the liberal arts college is its concern with the ad- 
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vancement of knowledge has thoroughly permeated the value system of the 
universities. Productivity in research and scholarship have become the coin 
of the realm. 

However, although the value and reward system of the university now gives 
highest priority to the advancement of knowledge among its several objec- 
tives, the organizational setup as it relates to the great majority of the per- 
manent faculty members in most universities is one that is still basically 
geared to function as an agency whose primary function is the transmission 
of knowledge. 

The basic sub-organizational unit of the university is a department and 
the department of a college or school consists of a grouping of faculty mem- 
bers in subject matter areas for instructional purposes. The work load of 
faculty members is usually calculated on the basis of teaching load and 
teaching is their primary obligation to the department. The basic budgetary 
allocations are made to instructional units. There is usually little or no money 
available from the university’s funds for research purposes. Research funds 
are added to the university budget from outside sources such as foundation 
or governmental grants or grants from industry. And the typical arrangement 
is that teaching loads are reduced only when research grants will bear a por- 
tion of the faculty member’s salary. And it is frequently with reluctance rather 
than enthusiasm that reduced teaching loads are granted to the university 
professor because one of the departmental chairman’s major responsibilities 
is to see that the courses listed in the university catalogue are taught and that 
teaching responsibilities are equitably assigned. 

That the organizational structure of the university is geared primarily to 
instructional activities is also seen by the anomalous position of the graduate 
school in most American universities, the organizational unit whose basic 
concern is with the advancement of knowledge and the production of new 
research investigators and scholars. Yet, with the exception of a handful of 
American universities, for example the University of Chicago and Columbia 
University, the graduate school has no separate faculty of its own, and its 
small budget normally only covers the administrative costs related to grant- 
ing advanced degrees. In consequence, although the graduate schools were 
designed to serve as the unit that would develop the research and scholarship 
function of the university, deans of graduate schools have largely been unable 
to take leadership in this connection because they have had no control over 
fiscal and human resources.!4 


Departmental Autonomy 


Another major trend in the social structure of the university has been the 
granting of increased autonomy to sub-organizational units to determine the 
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educational policies of and programs for their specialized fields. The history 
of the institutions of higher learning from the viewpoint of control over their 
educational programs has been a continual diminution of control by boards 
of trustees, presidents and deans and increased control by departments over 
their academic affairs. Although the charters of most universities clearly 
make the board of trustees responsible for the conduct of university affairs 
and the performance of its objectives, the board of trustees has delegated the 
responsibility for designing and carrying out the curriculum to the president, 
who has delegated it to the deans, who have in turn delegated it to the indi- 
vidual departments. There was a time in American higher education when 
the board of trustees and the president in many institutions of higher edu- 
cation gave the oral examinations at the close of each academic year to “the 
scholars.” But the time has long passed when the higher administration 
directed the activities of departments or the work of academic man. Univer- 
sity presidents and deans do not have the time or the competence to guide 
the work of departments and the specialized academic men in them. The 
increasing autonomy given to departments to govern their own affairs has 
been a basic trend in the structure of authority in the university. 

Other trends in the changing social structure of the major private and state 
universities that deserve consideration, but which I shall only mention, are: 

(1) the greater power of the faculty as a body over educational policies 
affecting the entire university. 

(2) the changing role of the university president so that he now gives pri- 
macy to such functions as finance, public and human relations rather than 
the academic problems of the university. 

(3) the steadily diminishing power of the board of trustees over the inter- 
nal operation of university affairs. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES IN UNIVERSITIES 
Dealing with Organizational Problems 


We have noted that one of the basic changes in the organizational structure 
of the American university has been the increased degree of autonomy granted 
to individual departments over their own academic affairs. The higher ad- 
ministration, the president and deans, exert little or no control over the 
activities of departments and the work of specialized academic man. The 
university solution to the control problem—give those who have the greatest 
understanding of the nature of problems in their specialized areas the right 
to make decisions about the functioning of their departments—appears to 
be a rational one. Granting individual departments considerable autonomy 
to determine their course offerings, to specify requirements for advanced de- 
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grees, to appraise their own effectiveness, and in general to determine the 
policies governing the departments seems to make good sense. The decen- 
tralization principle that sub-organizational units should make decisions 
about their basic problems because they are most knowledgeable about them 
has wide currency in many types of complex organizational settings. 

The fact that work units are granted considerable autonomy in dealing 
with their basic problems does not ensure that they in fact will resolve them, 
be seriously concerned about them or even recognize them. It seems a rea- 
sonable assumption that departmental autonomy will result in the definition, 
examination, and solution of departmental problems only when the follow- 
ing conditions exist: (1) members of the group have a basic concern for the 
welfare and productivity of the department as a collectivity; (2) the depart- 
mental members can work together as an effective unit; and (3) group mem- 
bers have ample time to devote to departmental problems. 

I submit that these conditions are the exception rather than the normal 
state of affairs in most departments. Although the university is organized on 
a departmental basis and one can speak of a departmental product the pro- 
ducing unit in universities is essentially individual academic man. The most 
highly rewarded activities, scholarship and research publications, are not de- 
partmental products, but the products of individual faculty members. Pro- 
fessors typically tend to think in terms of their doctoral candidates, not the 
department’s doctoral students. And of course the instructional work of the 
department is basically individualized. The frame of reference of academic 
man is his own specialized area of competence, his courses, his students, his 
research publications, his consulting activities; and the reward system of the 
university and the disciplines is based on individual, not group productivity. 

These conditions tend to result in an orientation of most faculty members 
to departmental issues they are asked to consider that is typically one of indi- 
vidual welfare—rather than departmental welfare. Although the basic oper- 
ational unit of the university is a department, the department typically func- 
tions as a series of discrete units, individual staff members, who carry out 
their own independent activities in relative isolation from each other. The 
nature of academic work itself predisposes toward an individualistic in con- 
trast to a collective orientation. Value conflicts within departments, for ex- 
ample the humanistic vs. scientific cleavage in many social science depart- 
ments, also tend to result in isolation of many department members from 
each other. The hardly ever verbalized but ever present competitive nature 
of the academic enterprise—competition for students, salary raises, research 
funds, prestige in the discipline—also serves as a powerful force predisposing 
to an individualistic rather than a collective orientation to departmental 
affairs, 
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The role of the departmental chairman is indeed ambiguous in this con- 
nection. If he attempts to exert strong leadership, he can usually expect nega- 
tive reactions from faculty members. If he is a first-rate scholar or research 
person, he typically cannot wait to get out of his administrative chores. If he 
is not, he does not command the respect of his academic colleagues. 

It is the junior faculty who are acutely aware of these problems. ‘They have 
the greatest informal contacts with the undergraduate and graduate students. 
But they do not speak their minds because of status barriers. The route to 
academic advancement is not facilitated by critical comments on inadequacies 
of the department that reflect the frequently inadequate assumption of de- 
partmental responsibilities on the part of senior faculty members. 

There are, however, some departments in universities that do meet two of 
the specifications posited for productive group action: there is evidence that 
departmental members do have a strong interest in the welfare of the depart- 
ment as a collectivity and they have developed the characteristics of a har- 
monious and potentially effective work group. In these cases, however, the 
third specification is typically lacking: adequate time to devote to depart- 
mental problems. The redefinition of academic man’s role to include teach- 
ing, research, advising, service and consulting activities leaves him little time 
for the hard work and reflection required to consider intelligently such basic 
questions as: what type of product shall our department put out and for 
whom? What skills and knowledge do we want our Ph.D.’s to have and is our 
curriculum organized so they are actually obtaining them? What should con- 
stitute the long range goals and emphases in our department? How much 
duplication exists in departmental courses? How can we maximize the re- 
sources of other areas of the university for the purpose of turning out a su- 
perior product? There is little attention being given to these fundamental 
departmental questions whose careful examination demands large blocks of 
time of groups of academic men. 

Many departments in the humanities, the social sciences, and the profes- 
sional schools decry the relatively low calibre of graduate students who apply 
for admission but it is the exception rather than the rule that faculty groups 
are working on strategies to attract a more able body of students to their 
departments. 

I find little evidence of realistic assessments of work loads—that there may 
be a difference between the amount of time and energy demanded in teaching 
a large lecture class and a seminar, that a faculty member directing a large 
scale research program may have different demands than one engaging in 
library research, that a professor who has twelve doctoral candidates may be 
faced with different problems than one with one or two. 

Although these are persistent and pressing problems of most university 
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departments little attention is given to them. The chairman of a department 
is typically eager to get rid of his administrative chores so he can get on with 
his own research and writing. The senior faculty members are so concerned 
with their own special interests and the need to keep on top of the literature 
and research bearing on them that they have little time for or interest in 
these issues. The deans of both the undergraduate college, the graduate 
schools and the professional schools have tended to define their roles to in- 
clude primarily budget keeping, consultation when their help is requested 
by departmental chairmen, and the approval of promotions or appointments 
and a miscellaneous assortment of service activities. 

To sum up: There are a number of largely unrecognized forces at work in 
the universities that tend to result in the failure of departments and profes- 
sional schools to deal with their basic responsibilities. These are the ego- 
centric orientation of academic man, the reward system of the university and 
the academic world, the latent competitive nature of the relationship between 
academic men, their time allocation problems due to the multiplication of 
their role functions, and the ambiguous nature of the chairman’s role. 


Achievement of Organizational Goals 


Now I should like to turn to some of the consequences of social and cultural 
change in the universities for the performance of certain of their organiza- 
tional objectives, Let us first examine the instructional objective—their basic 
obligation to students. 

I have already maintained that departments give too little attention to the 
planning and organizational aspects of the instructional program. But what 
about the teaching of courses that are offered. I am acutely aware that the 
measurement of effective teaching is a difficult task and that the large body 
of research on this topic does not shed much light on it. But I think it isa 
reasonable hypothesis that the impact of teaching on students is in large part 
a function of the amount of planning and preparation the teacher engages 
in prior to his entry into the classroom. And careful planning and prepara- 
tion takes time—lots of it. But time is the professor's most precious com- 
modity. The development of a research design, experiments in the laboratory 
or field studies in the community, writing up research or scholarly work for 
publication, keeping up with the flood of literature that is characteristic of 
nearly all the disciplines, advising undergraduate and graduate students, 
carrying out consulting and advising activities, serving on department, divi- 
sional or university committees, carrying out responsibilities to professonal 
organizations and spending an occasional hour with one’s family—all these 
take time, too. 

Caught in this nexus of multiple expectations and demands something 
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must give. The pattern of response to these incompatible expectations are 
undoubtedly diverse, but my own observations lead me to suspect that the 
modal pattern for senior professors is to give minimum effort and time to 
their teaching responsibilities and greater attention to their research obliga- 
tions and outside activities such as consulting. It is not difficult to see why 
this should be the case. The reward and prestige sytems of the univerity are 
geared not to effective teaching, but to outstanding scholarship and research. 
The reward system of the discipline or profession with which the academic 
is identified does not give a hang for the performance of a man as a teacher 
but emphasizes his contribution to the discipline or his service to the pro- 
fessional associations. And consulting is flattering to the ego and the pocket- 
book. To have one’s wares desired by those who deal with practical and policy 
matters, to have the opportunity to apply one’s ideas or techniques to the 
real world in addition to talking about them in the classroom, and to obtain 
fees as one’s ego is flattered, are temptations too difficult to deny to most 
economically deprived academic men, especially when the service concept to 
the outside world has become legitimized in the universities. 

Although my evidence is scanty, I strongly suspect that the quality of teach- 
ing that takes place in most high school classes in the United States is superior 
to that of the teaching going on in most upper division and graduate courses 
in the major American universities. But what about the freshman and sopho- 
more courses? These are usually taught by the junior members of the de- 
partment, who usually are not visible enough to attract consulting or ad- 
visory assignments. But it does not take them long to learn the basic rule of 
the game of social mobility in the academic world—that promotions and 
outside offers are primarily dependent on research productivity. And so with 
the junior staff, too, teaching generally becomes a chore to be completed with 
minimal effort so that one’s major energies and time can be allocated to 
what really counts—publications. The upshot of this, I submit, is that teach- 
ing in the universities at all levels is generally not of high quality. 

But although the reward system of the university stresses research and 
scholarly productivity the social arrangements of the university for most fac- 
ulty members are not conducive to the effective accomplishment of this ob- 
jective. The university generally has no resources of its own for the research 
function. Its budgets are basically teaching budgets and so the faculty mem- 
bers are forced to go outside the university—to the foundation, to industry 
or to the federal government primarily—for support of their research activi- 
ties. And this has many interesting consequences. One is that since most foun- 
dations, industrial supporters of research and a number of government agen- 
cies have clearly developed notions of areas they are interested in, and since 
the university looks with favor on a man with a research contract, many aca- 
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demics are involved in inquiries that frequently do not represent their basic 
research interests. A second consequence is that although the universities 
proclaim that one of their major objectives is to advance knowledge they 
have in large part allowed external agencies to determine the problems to be 
investigated. A third consequence flows from the fact that most, although not 
all, contractors of university research will support only short term research. 
The resources are scarce to underwrite systematic and long term research pro- 
grams—to give investigators the time to explore a problem area initially so 
they have the opportunity to ask and examine significant and researchable 
questions and to develop theoretical frameworks for their analyses. Not only 
are most universities not set up to support this type of enterprise, but some 
of the research which they encourage many of their faculty to undertake is 
frequently of dubious value to the advancement of knowledge. 


Recognition of Basic Problems 


To this point I have attempted to show how organizational characteristics 
such as the reward and prestige system of the academic world and the multi- 
ple functions included in the role of academic man result in the failure of 
departments and professional schools to deal with many of their basic prob- 
lems and interfere with the achievement of organizational objectives. 

I find little evidence that these basic organizational problems are recog- 
nized in most of the major American universities. In the few cases where 
there is an awareness of them by the administration I see few systematic ef- 
forts to deal with them. Nor do I find evidence of sustained attention being 
directed to other basic questions of university-wide signficance that one might 
assume would be on the agenda of the meetings of those responsible for the 
management of the university as a total enterprise. How can the contribu- 
tions of the natural and social science disciplines be maximized for the train- 
ing programs of the professional schools? To what extent do present organ- 
izational arrangements tend to block rather than facilitate communication 
between departments, schools and faculty members that are concerned with 
similar or related problems? What are the common needs and problems of 
two or more disciplines or professional schools that can be most effectively 
and efficiently dealt with by a total university approach to them? To what 
extent are departments and schools in fact accomplishing their formally stared 
suborganizational objectives? How can the blocked lines of communication 
between the administration and the faculty characteristic of many univer- 
sities be opened? 

It is the fact that these basic problems of academic administration are so 
infrequently recognized or dealt with in the universities that constitutes a 
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third major deficiency in their functioning. Why is there so little attention 
given to problems of coordination, control and appraisal in the universities? 
I submit that as presently constituted the university typically lacks the ad- 
ministrative machinery or the will to isolate or deal with these problems. 
Nowhere in the administrative structure of most universities, at the presi- 
dent’s level, dean’s level, or departmental level, do we find individuals whose 
energies are primarily devoted to the systematic examination and appraisal 
of academic affairs. The departmental chairman is expected to teach, engage 
in research or scholarly work as well as deal with the administrative chores 
of his department with the result that the appraisal function becomes a 
tertiary activity, if it is engaged in at all. The deans of the professional schools 
and the undergraduate colleges do have assistant administrative officers to 
help them carry out their manifold responsibilities. An analysis of the staff 
functions of these assistants reveals, however, that they usually are concerned 
with fiscal and admissions problems and a host of administrative chores and 
seldom are concerned with basic academic issues. Deans usually have no staff 
assistants who devote their time to examining the unique and common prob- 
lems of departments under their general supervision or to doing the creative 
thinking that might lead to their resolution. With no assistants to perform 
the spade work and preliminary analysis required to define and clarify im- 
portant academic issues for them, and overburdened with their other admin- 
istrative chores, deans not surprisingly devote little attention to problems of 
coordination, control, and appraisal. 

The same conditions essentially exist at the top management level of the 
universities. Although the bureaucratic apparatus tied to the president's of- 
fice for managing the financial, public relations, and physical plant problems 
of the university has expanded enormously in recent years, the staff available 
to the president to aid him in isolating and deliberating about academic 
problems of university-wide significance is pitiful indeed and occasionally 
non-existent. And in those universities with provosts or vice presidents for 
academic affairs, the activities of these men typically have little relevance to 
the analysis of the fundamental academic problems of the university. The 
president’s attention, time and energies, therefore, tend to be allocated to the 
business and public relations aspects of university affairs and the academic 
issues that require a total institutional perspective for their isolation and res- 
olution tend to be held in a perpetual state of abeyance. 

If this analysis is at all reasonable, then a further question needs to be 
raised. If a basic factor accounting for the lack of concern for important prob- 
lems of academic administration is the inadequacy of the administrative ap- 
paratus of the university, then what accounts for the underdevelopment of 
its administrative structure devoted to academic affairs? 
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I would suggest that the answer to this question lies in the gradual dele- 
tion from the role of university administrators of their responsibilities for 
the conduct of academic activities. The faculty has largely won the battle in 
most institutions to exclude the administration from interfering with the 
conduct of academic affairs. But as I have stressed earlier, the primary con- 
cerns of faculty members tend to be focussed predominantly on their own 
individualized and specialized activities rather than on departmental prob- 
lems and problems of university-wide significance. The net result of these 
developments has been the neglect of many crucial organizational problems 
and a no man’s land of decision making in the universities. Might I suggest 
that the responsibilities of organizational leadership, the welfare of students, 
and the welfare of academic man demand a critical reassessment of this un- 
productive state of affairs that appears to characterize the role relationships 
that have developed between university administrators and their faculties. 


CONCLUSION 


I have no neat magic formula to offer that will easily and quickly dispel the 
dysfunctional aspects of university functioning that are suggested by my 
analysis. But if, as I have maintained, certain of the stresses and strains to 
which many large state and private universities and their personnel appear 
to be exposed can be attributed to incompatible elements in, or dysfunctional 
consequences of, their present organizational arrangements to meet their 
multiple functions, then one basic approach to their resolution requires a 
sociological perspective in dealing with them. Such a perspective will result 
in a critical reassessment of university goals. It will necessitate reexamination 
of the rationality of the reward system, division of labor, and role defini- 
tions that have emerged in the universities for the accomplishment of their 
multiple objectives and for dealing with their basic organizational problems. 
It will also suggest the type of innovations that may be required to develop 
a set of organizational arrangements, roles, and career lines that will be re- 
quired to maximize university resources if they are to carry out in a respon- 
sible manner the increasing and more complex instructional, research, and 
service tasks they have assumed.15 

This speculative effort to show the potential utility of a sociological orien- 
tation to major problems of large modern universities has ignored the diver- 
sity in detailed organizational arrangements and conditions to be found in 
the higher institutions of learning. Clearly, the sweeping and broad gauge 
type of analysis presented in this paper is no substitute for systematic and 
rigorous inquiries into the sources of organizational strain located in the social 
structures of particular universities. My purpose has been to suggest that the 
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question of organizational lag may need to be given priority consideration 
in deliberations about, and the careful study of, basic problems of American 
universities. 
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Teacher Evaluation: 


Some Problems and a Proposal 


THE PROBLEM OF CRITERIA 


Summaries are available of conventional research into the evaluation and 
prediction of teaching proficiency using predictor and various sorts of crite- 
rion variables (Sandiford, Cameron, Conway and Long, 1937; Barr, 1945» 
1948, 1952, 1953, 1955, 1958, 1961; Domas and Tiedeman, 1950; Watters, 1954; 
Castetter, Standlee and Fattu, 1954; Morsh and Wilder, 1954; Tomlinson, 
19558, 1955b; Evans, 1959; and Howsam, 1960). This type of research has 
reached a dead-end (Turner and Fattu, 1960, Preface) because negligible 
relationships exist within and among the various criteria of teaching pro- 
ficiency, the ultimate criterion of pupil growth along desired dimensions, 
the immediate criterion of practice teaching marks, and the intermediate 
criterion of principal’s or superintendent's ratings (Thorndike, 1959, pp. 121- 
124). Barr (1961) provides a cogent summary. 


There is plenty of evidence to indicate that different practitioners ob- 
serving the same teacher teach, or studying data about her, may arrive 
at very different evaluations of her; this observation is equally true of 
the evaluation experts; starting with different approaches, and using dif- 
ferent data-gathering devices, they, too, arrive at very different evalua- 
tions (pp. 150-151). 
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And Barr (1953) has drawn the following conclusion, exact but melan- 
choly for all involved in professional teacher-education. 


The simple fact of the matter is that, after 40 years of research on teacher 
effectiveness during which a vast number of studies have been carried 
out, one can point to few outcomes that a superintendent of schools can 
safely employ in hiring a teacher or granting him tenure, that an agency 
can employ in certifying teachers or that a teacher education faculty 
can employ in planning or improving teacher education programs 
(P. 657). 

Two common causes are suggested for this state of affairs, The proposed 
solutions are tactics or policies designed to eradicate or bypass the two causes. 
The first cause states that teaching is a complex business (Barr, 1945, pp. 203- 
204) and that any psychometric approach to the measurement of teaching 
success which assumes that there are common and stable factors in the teacher 
and his environment must meet with indifferent success. Teaching profi- 
ciency is multidimensional and there are many kinds of effectiveness for dif- 
ferent kinds of teachers, programs and situations (Ackerman, p. 285; Mitzel 
and Gross, 1958, p. 206). 

The corresponding solution to the problem of estimating teaching profi- 
ciency is to reduce in some way the daunting lists of “competencies” issued 
by Barr (1961) and Gowan (1956, p. 669). This can be done by turning to 
a new measure of that proficiency in terms of pupil-teacher interaction. The 
importance of this variable has been recognised by Barr (1952, p. 172), €x- 
plicitly stated by Hughes (1959, p. 9), and demonstrated by Gage, Runkel 
and Chatterjee (1960). Studies by Anderson (1939; 1943), Anderson and 
Brewer (1945; 1946), Anderson, Brewer and Reed (1946), Thelen (1951; 1959), 
and Flanders (1951; 1958; 1959; 1960; 1961a; 1961b) have shown a relation- 
ship between certain sorts of teacher behavior and extent of growth by stu- 
dents along certain desirable intellectual and attitudinal criteria. These stud- 
ies described two patterns of teacher-pupil interaction, “socially integrative 
behavior” which encourages the child to be spontaneous, develop his own 
ideas and engage in harmonious relationships with others (1943; p. 461), and 
“dominative behavior” in which the child is forced to behave in accordance 
with the teacher's standards or purposes (Anderson and Brewer, 1945, P- 9). 

Generally Anderson and his colleagues found that pupils of teachers with 
a distinctly “integrative” pattern of contact showed significantly more spon- 
taneity, initiative, voluntary social contributions, acts of problem-solving, 
and significantly fewer attributes such as conflict with others and boredom. 
Cogan (1956) and Flanders (1957; 1958, P- 43 1959: P- 36) have corroborated 
this finding. There are at least two compelling questions which must be an- 
swered before this sort of approach can have practical value. The first is the 
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fact of differential student reaction to the same behavior pattern (Wispe, 
1951, p. 184; Smith, 1955; and Gage, 1955). Clearly the behavioral manifesta- 
tions of “integrative” teacher-pupil interaction will have to be fairly flexible. 
The second problem concerns the fact that any instrument for measuring 
teacher-pupil interaction, either that devised by Flanders (1961a) or that by 
Hughes (1959), has never shown any relationship to rating criteria of pro- 
ficiency and therefore cannot be used at the teacher-training level. 

Appreciation of this point, which invalidates much of the work of Hughes 
(1959, PP- 23-237), has forced certain investigators to abandon the ordinary 
rating criterion and to redefine the teacher as a professional person in such 
a way that a more accurate measure of his status as this sort of person is pos- 
sible. Coladarci (1956), for example, indicts the conception of professional 
education as the provision of an ad hoc set of successful recipes (1956, pp- 
489-490) giving specific hints as to fairly definite courses of action. Such a 
strategy is useless because nobody can legislate for the combination of vari- 
ables emanating from the teacher, the class, and community, which defines 
any teaching situation (ibid. p. 450). The educational act is taken to com- 
prise “an uninterrupted cycle of enquiry,” beginning with educated hypothe- 
ses based on information as to what methods, materials, and professional 
behavior are likely to bring about the desired criterial changes. The effec- 
tiveness of these hypotheses as manifested in teaching procedures is tested 
and evaluated and reinforced or modified by the psychometric decisions. The 
teacher-training must provide the relevant factual, technical and theoretical 
training necessary for intelligent hypothesizing and hypothesis-evaluation. 

Turner and Fattu (1960a; 1960b; 1961) apply this concept of the teacher 
as an hypothesis-maker to the problem of the evaluation of teaching profi- 
ciency. They contend (1960b, p. 13) that the most economical and systematic 
way of conceptualizing the potentially inexhaustible concept of teacher be- 
havior is professional problem-solving. A problem arises when there is a dis- 
crepancy between the actual behavior of a pupil and the behavior that the 
teacher considers to be desirable for the pupil (1960a, p. 7). The teacher, 
therefore, has two tasks; firstly, the setting up of incentives or goals (ibid. 
pp. 7-8); secondly, the diagnosis of pupil difficulties and the choice of reme- 
dial procedures, the latter component being the more important. 


Diagnostic tasks obviously involve evaluation, i.e., the assessment of 
pupil status, but go beyond evaluation in that the particular phase or 
aspect of the goal which the pupil has not achieved must be isolated, 
his errors en route to the goal must be examined and then a choice among 
remedial procedures, or additional instrumental responses by the teacher, 
ae be made... the diagnostic task is the epitome of teaching (ibid., 
p. 8). 
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The teacher as a problem-solver has certain professional skills which re- 
semble those suggested by Coladarci: firstly a wide variety of facts and hy- 
potheses applicable to variant situations (Turner and Fattu, 1960b, p. 15); 
sensitivity to pupil change along a wide variety of educational incentives 
(ibid. p. 16, p. 17); the ability to search for relevant information and to weigh 
its value in the current problem-solving context (ibid. p. 13). Turner and 
Fattu justify their contention that their criterion measure of problem-solving 
ability can be organized only outside classroom activities (ibid. pp. 18-20) 
and they summarize (1961) their detailed findings with various paper-and- 
pencil instruments for measuring problem-solving performance in arithmetic 
and reading (Turner, 1960, 1961; Wade, 1961). Unfortunately these studies 
are concerned with the construct and not the predictive validity of the test 
(Turner and Fattu, 1960b, p. 26) and consequently provide little informa- 
tion about the practical value of the instruments. 

Another practical difficulty is that the tests (Turner, 1960, pp. 11-13) are 
too strongly oriented towards methodology and do not take into account the 
production and use of the sorts of behavioral hypothesis invoked when the 
understanding and control of the child is involved. A final more crushing 
difficulty is that teaching is a matter of overt behavioral operation in the 
classroom setting and, unless Turner and Fattu provide evidence to the con- 
trary, it can be plausibly contended that an individual may be sharp at work- 
ing out solutions on paper and yet may be lost amid the dust and press of the 
classroom arena. ’ 

The second source of difficulty in teacher evaluation can`be inferred from 
a comment by Barr (1961) on a study by Lins (1946): 


Some teachers were preferred by the administrator, some were liked by 
the pupils, and some taught in classes where there were substantial pupil 
gains in terms of the tests employed to measure pupil gains, and generally 
speaking, these were not the same teachers (p. 17). 


As Ryans (1960) has indicated, pupils, evaluators and administrators “. . . 
consider quite different attributes in conceptualizing the competent teacher” 
(1961, p. 3). Even Socrates, whom Ryans (ibid. p. 1) cites as an outstanding 
teacher, was regarded as a dangerous and subversive character by some. 

One corresponding solution to the evaluation problem, that proposed by 
Leiderman, Hilton and Levin (1957) and by Ryans (1960), is to pretend that 
teacher proficiency can be assessed accurately in some unspecified way through 
the medium of teacher behavior or traits or characteristics. As Ryans (1960) 
puts it: 

Perhaps the first step toward a better understanding of problems relating 
to teacher competency may be the intensive and extensive study of 
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teacher characteristics . . . It should not be too difficult to identify teach- 
ers who demonstrate these characteristics to a considerable degree. Cer- 
tainly teachers who were found to rank high—say in the top 20 per cent 
—on a number of sets of teacher characteristics generally agreed to be 
important in a particular culture could be regarded as being effective 
teachers (p. 5). 


This confusion of an evaluative with a statistical approach is open to 
attack. The most serious criticism, over and above the obvious one that static 
teacher characteristics can tell us nothing if situational determinants of teach- 
ing proficiency are strong (Barr, 1955, pp. 203-204), is that in any culture in 
which the financial return for teaching is so poor that any kind of good man 
is likely to be excluded, the competent dedicated few will probably exhibit 
fairly unusual characteristics. For example, Halpin (1961, p. 5) has recently 
provided some evidence of the illiteracy rampant in a sample of 223 elemen- 
tary-school principal. It is unlikely that sensible men would regard this intel- 
lectual norm as a desirable. 


THE EvALuator’s PERCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


A second solution to the problem of personal constructs in forming assess- 
ment of teaching proficiency takes the form of an administrative decision to 
choose evaluators sharing a common frame of reference, an administrative 
strategy which finds some sanction in the finding that British studies of the 
prediction of teacher proficiency report significantly higher relationships 
among earlier and later criteria than do North American studies (Vernon, 
1953; P. 53). A fair guess is that the origin of these comparative differences 
lies in the greater agreement exhibited by British professional educators 
about the goals and incentives of education, which are much more intellec- 
tual (James, 1957, p. 1434) and of the sort described by Bestor (1957). 

; To offset the obvious criticism that this approach may be “undemocratic” 
in Locke’s sense of the term, the present theory attempts to solve the problem 
of the use of different personal constructs in evaluation by trying to isolate 
the sorts of individuals who will hold up the evaluative act for a long time 
until all aspects of the teacher's behavior have been registered, as compared 
with the individual who evaluates quickly and sticks to his decision. The 
contrast of these individuals can best be emphasized and illustrated by re- 
sorting to the concept of “inferential set” as used by Jones and deCharms 
(1957) and Jones and Thibaut (1958) which refers to the constraining role 
within which we interact with another person and evaluate his performance 
(Jones and Thibaut, 1958, p. 152) and which is determined by the type of so- 
cial interaction involved. This concept can be described most relevently in the 
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present context in terms of two polar opposite sets. The first is a causal-genetic 
set in which the perceiver is interested in making a study of the other person’s 
behavior in terms of underlying conditions and determinants. The second 
“set” is an evaluative one, involving the application of social sanctions to the 
interpretation of another person's behavior, its appropriateness or correct- 
ness being perceived in terms of the norms regarded as relevant to the situa- 
tion. When this last “set” is invoked, the rater is evaluating the other from 
a position of authority (Jones and Thibaut, p. 167). As Jones and Thibaut 
remark, “The perception of the other person is informed by evaluative sanc- 
tions” (ibid. p. 168). They (ibid. pp. 173-174) report that, when these “sets” 
are differentially aroused, the causal-genetic provokes “sensitivity hypotheses” 
about the behavior of others, the second “set,” “evaluative hypotheses.” It is 
a reasonable speculation that, if “evaluative sets” are not invoked early on, 
the individual's personal constructs may not inform quite so strongly his 
assessments, This concentration of attention on the evaluator rather than 
on the teaching behavior might borrow its “unifying conceptions” (Mitzel, 
1960) from the generous amount of consensus found in studies of “social 
perception.” 

As Bruner (1958, p. 85) has recognized, organisms have a limited span of 
attention and immediate memory, and perception has to be selective because 
the “cognitive strain” of registering simultaneously every multifarious aspect 
of stimulus input would be considerable. Only behavioral attributes that are 
necessary or relevant for an organism's enterprises are attended to (Bruner, 
1958, p. 86). Even this selective interpersonal input is ambiguous with respect 
to a person’s covert characteristics (Bruner, 19578, p. 1433 Tagiuri and 
Petrullo, 1958, p. 305), and the consequent uncertainty induced in the per- 
ceiver (Berlyne, 1960, pp. 178-179) must be reduced by a search for cues on 
the basis of which a conceptual framework can be formulated for under- 
standing the behavior in the light of “inferential sets” (Jones and deCharms, 
1957; Jones and Thibaut, 1958) which dictate the incentives of the percep- 
tual act. Often the input is distorted by being squeezed into an already exist- 
ing framework, an event accomplished largely because invalidating the cate- 
gorizing of interpersonal cues is a notoriously difficult matter (Bruner, 19574, 
P. 142). 

One way of facilitating the organization of this social perception is to recode 
the diversity of relevant events and experiences (Bruner, 1958, P- 86), into 
a simpler form by inferring “personal dispositions” or syndromes or traits as 
stable characteristics of other people (Heider, 19584, p. 30, p- 53; Rommetveit, 
1961, p. 27). There is a further “cognitive economy” (ibid. pp. 52-53) stem- 
ming from this dispositional model: on the basis of our perception of the 
probability texture of the inter-trait environment, we can g0 beyond the 
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information given and read off traits likely to be associated with the original 
trait but not present with it (Bruner, Shapiro, and Tagiuri, 1958, p. 278). 
For example Bruner, Shapiro, and Tagiuri found that the majority of their 
subject linked “intelligent” and “imaginative,” “clever,” “active,” “conscien- 
tious,” “deliberate,” “independent,” “reliable” and so on, conditioned in- 
ferences which are not synonyms of the stimulus word (ibid. p. 28 3). Heider’s 
(1958b) summary of this is enlightening. 


-.- Schemata . . . of intention, or sentiment, or of a constant person make 
possible a simple and unified representation of an otherwise very involved 
and confused sequence of events. Attribution serves the attainment of a 
stable and consistent environment, gives a parsimonious and at the same 
time often an adequate description of what happens, and determines 
what we expect will occur and what we should do about it (P: 25). 


This set of dispositional constellations or conceptual framework for under- 
standing interpersonal input has two important characteristics. In the first 
place, as Harvey, Hunt and Schroder (1961) suggest, “the organized totality 
of one’s concepts” constitutes the self-concept, so that the professional con- 
structs we use for evaluating teacher performance are closely similar to our 
belief system and to the “personal constructs” which, for Kelly (1955), medi- 
ate the perception and anticipation of behavior, particularly that of others. 
Hebb (1960) likewise concludes from some observations and findings that 
“. . . the mental processes of self-perception are the same processes, in large 
part, that constitute the perception of another person” (1960, p. 742). The 


second characteristic is that this conceptual framework has primarily an 
evaluative function. 


We also want to attain stable and orderly evaluations; we want to find 
the good and the bad distributed in a simple and consistent fashion. The 
codification in terms of positive and negative values is simpler when the 
positive features are grouped in one unit and the negative ones in an- 
other unit. For instance, there is a tendency to see only the positive traits 
in a person we like. We find again and again that the sentiments and 
perceptions arrange themselves in such a way that simple harmonious 
configurations result (Heider, 1958b, P. 25). 


ANXIETY AND EVALUATION 


It is highly probable that the evaluative function of the conceptual frame- 
work is determined by the fact that this framework exists to ward off the 
anxiety associated with conceptual incongruity, cognitive dissonance, uncer- 
tainty, unfamiliarity and the like. Gombrich (1960), for example, contends 
that evaluative reactions 
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... testify to the constant scrutiny with which we scan our environment 
with the one vital question: are you friendly or hostile, a “good thing” 
or a “bad thing”? (p. 232). 


The deeply evaluative nature of the conceptual framework can be derived 
most clearly from Berlyne’s (1960) motivational model which begins with 
the functionalist assumption that perceptual and intellectual processes are 
biologically advantageous in that they are either immediate or delayed ways 
of reducing a quantity of “supra-normal arousal” (Berlyne, ibid. p. 182, 189, 
206), which Anderson (1962) has equated with anxiety. Berlyne demonstrates 
that certain stimulus variables—novelty (ibid. p. 21), “surprisingness” (ibid. 
pp- 23-24), incongruity (ibid. pp. 24-25), ambiguity and uncertainty (ibid. 
pp. 28-29), and complexity (ibid. p. 24)—activate the orienting reflex or vigi- 
lance (ibid. pp. 83-86) and thereby induce a degree of arousal which must be 
forced back to a steady state (ibid. p. 200) by cortical activity (ibid. p. 181), 
although the nature of this interaction between cortex and arousal system 
still has to be settled.t All reinforcement is primary and takes the form of 
arousal-reduction and a paradigm of the motivational state then takes the 
form: cue > arousal (anxiety) ——> behavior > incentive — > 
arousal-reduction. Some sort of cause-and-effect relationship has been estab- 
lished between a cue (parents’ or teacher's threats) and the quantity of 
arousal which constitutes anxiety and the organism then behaves to dissipate 
this anxious state by reaching an incentive with this property (high marks in 
school). We may fairly imagine, then, that our conceptual framework has this 
payoff value, that it prevents a rise in arousal which is the product of con- 
ceptual incongruity or dissonance or uncertainty or novelty and the rest, and 
the character of its functioning to this end is related to the extent to which 
the individual is willing to tolerate arousal levels. 

Other authors testifying to this currently important link between anxiety, 
evaluations and the conceptual framework are Osgood (1957), Bruner (19574) 
and Rokeach (1960). Osgood asserts that his Tm component of connotational 
meaning, which is largely of an evaluative sort, is bound up with the activa- 
tion of the arousal system by the sign of a significate (1957, P- 372, P- 390, 
P. 393). Bruner points to the fact that one of the functions of perceptual readi- 
ness is to “minimize the surprise value of the environment” (1957a, p- 133) 
and most of Rokeach’s (1960, passim, especially, p. 67) findings about belief 
systems generally, particularly those characteristic of the “closed” vs. “open” 
mind, are explicable on the assumption that these systems are a defence 
against anxiety. 


1 Berlyne sees the cortex as primarily arousal-reducing; Hebb (1955; 1958) and Lindsley 
(1957, pp. 68-69; 1961, p. 183) see it as arousal-inducing. 
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The significance of all this for the evaluative process involved in the esti- 
mation of teaching proficiency is contained in the following hypothesis: that 
the more anxious an individual is, or the more he is susceptible to anxiety, 
the more quickly this evaluative process will take place (Bruner, 195 7a, p. 
145, P. 147), and there will be two sorts of misperception. In the first place, 
interpersonal input will be interpreted in terms of its private threat to the 
individual's frame of reference and not in terms of its objective properties 
relevant, in the case of teacher evaluation, to successful criterial performance 
(Rogers, 1959, p. 237; Rokeach 1960, p. 63, p- 67). In the second place, the 
perception of one attribute will bring quickly and strongly in its wake ex- 
pectations of associated attributes. In Rommetveit’s (1961) terminology: 


In a judgmental setting, in which the individual is attempting a deliber- 
ate sorting of other persons with respect to a single attribute X, stimulus 
events indicating information about an additional irrelevant attribute Y 
will influence his judgment in such a way that... (b) the higher the 
instrumental relevance of Y relative to that of X in his previous environ- 
ment, the stronger will be his selective orientation toward the irrelevant 
attribute Y (pp. 28-29). 


Correspondingly, whatever is judged to be valuable, in the case of the anxious 
evaluator, will be what promotes immediate or delayed anxiety-reduction, 
whatever does not threaten his or her frame of reference. To the spinster, for 
example, a tall gawky lass who is driving a class either into apathy or dis- 
traction by the hesitant dullness of her performance, will be marked up for 
earnestness and good moral intentions. To the anti-intellectual on the other 
hand, an intellectually polished teaching performance will be reduced in 
value by quibbling, denial and distortion, The contribution of this factor to 
inter-rater inconsistency will be cancelled somewhat by the homogeneity of 
the conceptual framework of professional educators. 

When this hypothesis concerning the relationship between anxiety and 
misperception is applied to the individual evaluator, it takes the following 
form: that the character of the functioning of the conceptual framework is 
related to the extent to which the individual is willing to tolerate supra- 
normal arousal over a period of time or to tolerate the anxiety associated with 
ambiguity, incongruity, and uncertainty, a dimension to which Frenkel- 
Brunswik (1949) and Berlyne (1960, PP. 214-216) have paid some attention. 
Consider, for example, the relatively anxious individual who is driven to 
confer immediate meaning on his interpersonal input, who makes an early 
estimate of the teacher's performance and spends the remainder of the time 
“gating” (Adrian, 1954), distorting or denying contradictory or even neutral 
but relevant information in order to preserve the original conception. At the 
opposite pole is the individual able and willing to control the anxiety associ- 
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ated with temporary uncertainty and who is ready and “motivationally open” 
(Wallach, 1959, p. 170) to assimilate the information which does not fit the 
tentative hypothesis. The latter sort of individual, with a highly articulated 
or differentiated perceptual field, is described in perceptual terms by Barron 


(1956-1957). 


. .. A disposition towards integration of diverse stimuli; an openness to 
a variety of stimuli combined with a need to organise them into some 
coherent pattern. A resistance to premature closure and a persistent 
effort to achieve closure in an elegant fashion. In brief, everything that 
can be perceived must be taken cognisance of before a configuration is 
recognized as a possible final one (p. 737). 


This is clearly Rokeach’s (1960) dimension of the open-closed mind: 


. . . All belief-disbelief systems serve two powerful and conflicting sets 
of motives at the same time. To the extent that the cognitive need to 
know is predominant and the need to ward off threat absent, open sys- 
tems should result. In the service of the cognitive need to know, exter- 
nal pressures and irrational internal drives will often be pushed aside, 
so that information received from outside will be discriminated, assessed 
and acted on according to the objective requirements of the situation, 
But as the need to ward off threat becomes stronger, the cognitive need 
to know should become weaker, resulting in more closed belief systems 


(pp. 67-68). 


E. Lakin Phillipps (1957) has provided compelling clinical illustrations of his 
hypothesis that disconfirmation of a conceptual framework induces neurotic 
anxiety. 

That this dimension of individual differences in arousal-tolerance is of 
some psychological significance can be established by detecting it and its 
correlates at various levels in the behavioral hierachy. In terms of perceptual 
processes, for example, its immediate correlate is Bruner’s “perceptual reck- 
lessness” or the placing of input in highly accessible categories or behavioral 
hypotheses which interfere with correct perception (19574, p- 145). And 
Bruner contends, as we might have predicted from the model, that these 
monopolistic constructs are used when individuals are operating under con- 
ditions of stress or are particularly susceptible to arousal potential (Berlyne, 
1960, p. 179) or anxiety-provoking stimuli (Bruner, 1958, p- 90). 

This variable of a fast as against an unhurried perception is related closely 
to the “cognitive attitude” of “leveling-sharpening” described by Klein (1958) 
and the subject of research by Gardner et al. (1959), Gardner, Jackson and 
Messick (1960), and Gardner (1961). “Sharpening” is described as “maximal 
complexity and differentiation of the cognitive field” (1959, P- 22) andisa 
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function of the extent to which successive and new stimuli are assimilated to 
each other and to some conscious and unconscious “apperception mass” and 
is clearly a function of the amount of repression of affect (Holzman and 
Gardner, 1959; Gardner, 1961, p. 26) and therefore of the resistance to the 
necessity for fast perceptual solutions. In terms of perceptual outcomes, an 
identical variable is Witkin’s (1954) field-dependence—independence, the 
passive or field-dependent perceptual performance being so slavishly depend- 
ent on the probability texture of the environment that it is unable and prob- 
ably unwilling to recognize incongruous stimuli (Bruner and Postman, 1949; 
Bruner, 1958, pp. 90-91). This is Gardner et al.'s (1959, p. 474) reinterpre- 
tation of the field-dependent—independent dimension in perceptual process 
terms. As the latter authors report, it involves a resistance to dealing with 
new experiences (ibid. pp. 475-476) and we may imagine that this will be 
particularly true of experiences that run counter to the original way the 
individual is “cognitively tuned to interpersonal input” (Bruner, ibid., p. 86). 

In more formally conceptual terms, the correlates of individual differences 
in arousal-tolerance can be seen in the dimensions of the conceptual frame- 
work proposed by Harvey, Hunt and Schroder (1961, PP- 75-75). For example, 
clarity-ambiguity, “The greater the articulateness of a concept, the greater 
is its clarity” (ibid. p. 75), is clearly “levelling-sharpening,” and its contended 
negative correlation with the second dimension of “compartmentalization” 
or the degree of tightness or integration of the components of the framework 
(ibid. p. 95) suggests that the latter may be related to “perceptual reckless- 
ness.” The fourth dimension, “openness-closedness” (ibid. p. 76), refers in 
present terminology to the degree to which the individual can so tolerate 
arousal that he is willing to entertain and assimilate incongruous behavioral 
information which may involve the refutation of the original conception 
(ibid. pp. 55-56). The third dimension “centrality-peripherality,” has not 
been noted previously, but is very relevant to the present discussion. Clearly 
some concepts or values (ibid. pp. 2-3) are more central to an individual than 
others. We may term them the primary virtues envisaged as characterizing 
future behavior and we may use contrasting examples such as “responsibility” 
and “capacity for work” (perhaps chosen by administrators) as against 
“power to motivate the classes to see learning as a desirable incentive provok- 
ing ‘arousal jags’ ” (Berlyne, 1960, P- 198) (perhaps chosen by psychologists). 
This is a variable not to be lost sight of when a statement of hypotheses has 
to be made. 

Perhaps the most immediately relevant conceptual variable is Bieri’s (1955: 
1961) cognitive complexity-simplicity which takes in the first, second and 
fourth of Harvey, Hunt and Schroder’s dimension. Bieri postulates com- 
plexity-simplicity as a characteristic dimension of the conceptual framework, 
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the cognitively complex individual showing a greater degree of differentia- 
tion among the constructs and a greater number with which to construe the 
behavior of others, while the cognitively simple individual with fewer con- 
structs and an incomplete differentiation of the boundaries between the self 
and the external world can make only unwarranted assumptions of similarity 
between self and others (1955, p. 207; 1961, p. 355). Some of Bieri’s correlates 
of this dimension have implications for teacher evaluation; that a significant 
relationship exists between the complexity-simplicity dimension and accu- 
racy of perception of others (1955, P- 2560) and a significant negative rela- 
tionship between degree of cognitive complexity and the tendency to engage 
in “assimilative projection” and emphasize similarities in behavior between 
oneself and others (1961, p. 362). These relationships may best be explained 
in terms of a drive for cognitive certainty or rather a determination to avoid 
the anxiety associated with the uncertainty, an hypothesis which would ex- 
plain the third finding, that cognitively complex individuals make more ac- 
curate probability estimates concerning the unknown frequency of occurrence 
of events, and they have less confidence in their judgments, or rather less 
need to have confidence in their judgments (ibid. pp. 367-368; c£. Kogan and 
Wallach, 1960). 

From all this it is fairly obvious that the personality correlate of arousal 
tolerance is authoritarianism (Frenkel-Brunswik, 1949). Rokeach (1960, pp. 
347-385) has provided incontestable evidence of a significant relationship 
between dogmatism and anxiety and some recent findings concerning the 
perceptual and conceptual distortion of the authoritarian have relevance for 
teacher evaluation. Rokeach and Hunt and Schroder (1958) have demon- 
strated that subjects high in anxiety show significantly greater resistance to 
the acceptance and assimilation of contradictory or negative information into 
their conceptual framework than do subjects low in anxiety; Harvey and 
Beverly (1959) have shown that authoritarian individuals fail to receive 
negative information to which they have been exposed, and Harvey and 
Caldwell (1959) found that authoritarians who are characteristically anxious 
resist changing their construct if no significant person or source exerts pres- 
sure on them. In other words, the authoritarian as an evaluator can be de- 
scribed as a simple non-articulated leveler. Jones (1954°55» P- 126) and Scodel 
and Mussen (1953) found authoritarians significantly more insensitive than 
non-authoritarians to the personality characteristics of others, using simple 
power-related categories to understand the behavior of another person, al- 
though they are insensitive to individual differences in the extent of this 
power. Adorno et al. (1950) found non-authoritarians are significantly more 
likely to see a heterogeneous mixture of good and bad traits within any one 
person and Steiner (1954) discovered that if two traits are equal in social 
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desirability, authoritarians will assume that they have a high probability of 
occurring together; if they are unequal, that they are unlikely to occur to- 
gether (cf. Rommetveit, 1961, pp. 28-29). Gowan (1955) makes the follow- 
ing inference from such findings as the surprisingly high correlation between 
the field rating by an administrator of 29 teachers and their socio-economic 
status: 


When an authority figure rates a group of subordinates on a certain va- 
riable his rating will be more highly correlated with the patterns of iden- 
tification established by his value system than with the actual variable 
itself (p. 151)? 

Are teachers and teacher-evaluators or ex-teachers significantly more au- 
thoritarian and/or anxiety-ridden than the generality? Separate pieces of evi- 
dence indicate that this is likely. Von Fange (1962), using the Myers-Briggs 
inventory, has recently provided evidence that there is a disproportionately 
large number of judgmental as against perceptual people at all levels in 
teaching (ibid., Table XVII, p. 93). The description by Myers-Briggs of their 
dichotomy resembles that of dogmatism already adumbrated, especially in the 
attributes of perceptual and conceptual openness-closedness to input. P is 
described as “becoming aware of something” and J as “coming to a conclusion 
about something” (ibid. p. 58). That these conclusions may be hurried is 
clear from certain phrases in the Myers-Briggs account of the employment 
aspects of “judging types: may decide things too quickly . . . may not notice 
new things which need to be done” (ibid. p. 200). This is in contrast to the 
non-dogmatic flexibility of the perceptual types: “Like to adapt to changing 
situation; like to leave things free for alterations” (ibid. p. 200). Two other 
findings add weight to the conception of the dogmatic/judgmental quality 
of teachers: the first is that there is a disproportionate number of “percep- 
tual” students in Arts and Science and Graduate Studies (ibid. pp. 93-95) 
and among creative people (Mackinnon, 1962). Mackinnon’s (1962) descrip- 
tion of the unrepressed creative person resembles Barron’s of the “open” 
person. 


Everyone perceives and judges, but the creative person tends to prefer 
perceiving to judging. Where a judging person emphasises the control 
and regulation of experience, the perceptive creative person is inclined 
to be more interested and curious, more open and receptive seeking to 
experience life to the full. Indeed, the more perceptive a person is, the 
more creative he tends to be (p. 17). 


*This runs counter to Andrews and Brown’s (1959) finding of a lack of relationship 
between effectiveness rating and teacher-principal similarities in values, manifest needs and 
educational attitudes. This finding, however, may be ignored because of the crudity of the 
measuring instruments involved and the absence of any psychological references. 
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This bears a striking resemblance to Holbrook’s (1962) contention that 
educational administrators are repressive and uncreatively anti-educational 
in their attitude to 


. . . intuition—the whole inaccessible area of our make-up, beyond the 
grasp of consciousness and will where our fantasy plays . . . . Education 
only begins to civilize when it touches on those areas of being. Without 
dealing with this darkness of the intuitive faculty, education becomes 
sterile and actually less effective. But to the administrator this raw life 
process of the classroom and the cognisance of it in free imaginative 
work, seem indecent. And so we have the powerful pressure in education 
to maintain a respectable facade, to keep to textbooks, to suppress experi- 
ment, to maintain conservative routines and to restrain expression (p. 
201). 


Guba, Jackson, and Bidwell (1959) report two findings about teacher be- 
havior which they regard as intractable, but which are amenable to plausible 
interpretation in terms of the present hypothesis. The first is that the typical 
teacher “need structure,” based on the motivational concepts of Murray and 
Edwards, is high deference, low dominance, high endurance, high order (1959, 
p. 10); the second is that, the more nearly the teachers approximate to this 
pattern, the less likely they are to feel “satisfied, effective and confident in the 
ability of their administrative officials, but the more likely is the administra- 
tion to regard them as effective” (ibid. p. 11). This can be explained most 
satisfactorily in terms of Sanford’s (1956) pattern of authoritarian submis- 
sion and authoritarian aggression (1956, pp. 26-27) active in conditions of 
moderate administrative competence (cf. Harvey, Hunt and Schroder, 1961, 
PP- 175-177). 
EXPERIMENTAL TESTS OF THE MODEL 


Two sorts of experimental approaches can be adopted. Firstly, the model 
can be validated directly by determining whether the evaluative process 
conforms to it, particularly in the matter of the extent of defensive reactions 
to incongruous input. Secondly, the model can be validated indirectly by 
testing predictions from it concerning the homogeneity of assessments of the 
same teacher or groups of teachers by different individuals. For example, in 
the case of the second approach, a first hypothesis might be that non-dogmatic 
individuals will show greater homogeneity of inter-rater evaluations than 
dogmatic individuals provided two variables are controlled: firstly, the con- 
tent of inter-rater constructs and expectancies, and, secondly, from a more 
structural viewpoint, Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder’s (1961, pp. 75-76) cen- 
trality peripherality dimension of the conceptual framework. Formally the 
model suffers from one weakness; the fact that a complete picture of all the 
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perceived attributes of the individual by different evaluators does not neces- 
sarily mean that the differential weighting of attributes will be similar. It is 
a fair supposition that perceived attributes favorably “tuned” to the evalu- 
ator’s central concept will be weighted most. 

Current developments in psychometric techniques have provided new 
methodological procedures which promise to permit a new attack upon the 
problem of understanding the dynamics of the evaluator. Procedures sug- 
gested for studying the model may in general follow two approaches. The 
first approach would permit an investigation of the nature of the evaluator’s 
dimensions, and their relationship to personality variables and to utilization 
of incongruous information. The second approach would study the effects of 
incongruous input upon that data which it follows and precedes. 

Tucker's (1960) use of the Eckart and Young (1936) procedure for ap- 
proximating a given matrix by another of lower rank (canonical resolution) 
holds promise for investigating the problem of defining a perceiver’s “‘per- 
ceptual space.” Thus given a design in which a single rater is presented with 
a large variety of stimuli to rate (such as teachers in the classroom) along 
a number of scales considered as representative of a hypothetical universe of 
criteria, the observed rating matrix for a given rater could be approximated 
in a least squares sense by a second rating matrix based upon fewer but hypo- 
thetical dimensions of behaviour. If a single rater were asked to rate thirty 
teachers on twenty scales the resulting scores in the 30x 20 rating matrix 
might be then reproducible to a very high degree by a second rating matrix 
based upon fewer than twenty scales or dimensions. This procedure is very 
similar to standard factor analytic procedures except that rather than repro- 
ducing the observed correlation matrix a reproduction of the actual scores 
as given by the rater is sought. The number of dimensions required for an 
adequate approximation can be made by selecting the largest latent roots 
and vectors associated with the empirical rating matrix. This problem is 
analogous to that of determining when to stop factoring in factor analysis. 
If a given number of dimensions can be considered as an indication of the 
complexity of the evaluator’s perceptual space (since they are capable of 
reproducing the observed ratings to some high degree, and that part not re- 
produced could be attributed to error), then it is conceivable that this variable 
expressing the dimensionality of the space is related not only to measures of 
authoritarianism and dogmatism, but also to the evaluator’s ability to accept 
incongruous information. The implicit weight given to the various dimen- 
sions by the evaluator could be considered as a function of the size of the 
associated latent roots. The latter approach is analogous to the procedure 
in factor analysis of finding the sums of squares of the factor loadings for a 
given factor. The factor with the largest sums of Squares is then taken to be 
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most important in its contribution to explaining the obtained results. Since 
the mathematical solutions for the dimensions defining the rater’s perceptual 
space and thus the distribution of the stimuli due to these dimensions is not 
unique, transformations (rotations) may be necessary for the sake of mean- 
ingfulness. 

If one wishes to study the behaviour of the evaluator through his distribu- 
tion of stimuli along dimensions of his perceptual space, the latter analysis 
coupled with Cronbach’s (1958) suggestions for analysing such distributions 
might prove extremely profitable. 

The method based upon a canonical resolution of the observed rating ma- 
trix for a single rater permits the approximation of any specific rating in 
the matrix by the sum of a number of independent components each due to 
a specific dimension of the rater. The homogeneity of the judges’ ratings, 
based upon these components making up a global rating of teacher efficiency 
attributable to any common dimension used while rating the same stimuli, 
can be made. The assumption here being that those components due to di- 
mensions in each judge’s perceptual space which contribute little to repro- 
ducing the observed rating are attributable to error. Thus in selecting only 
the common and most important dimensions the proportion of error variance 
permitted to enter the global index might well be reduced. Such analysis 
would necessitate the resolution of each rating matrix produced by each 
judge. This is not an easy task even for a fast computer if the number of 
raters or stimuli are large. Furthermore, given the situation where an ulti- 
mate criterion is specified, global ratings could then be based only upon the 
components due to the dimensions in agreement with dimensions of such a 
criterion. 

The above analysis, in a sense, only permits investigation of the gross 
anatomy of the rater’s perceptual space. A finer analysis might well follow the 
experimental designs of Kaye (1958), and Abelson and Rosenberg (1958). The 
former method could provide a solution to the phenomenon of inferring the 
existence of traits in a ratee when the existence of another trait has already 
been accepted by the rater. Once this pattern of inferences has been deter- 
mined for a given subject, sequentially controlled input incorporating in- 
congruous information (information contradicting the existence of an in- 
ferred trait of the ratee) could be presented to the rater and the change in 
some rating index of the stimuli could be studied. Measures of anxiety con- 
tiguous with the input of incongruous information could be investigated at 
the same time. The analysis developed by Abelson and Rosenberg permits 
the construction of a structure matrix containing the subject’s expression of 
a positive, negative, or null relationships between sets of cognitive elements 
defined as “actors,” “means,” and “ends.” A symbolic psycho-logic system per- 
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mits the investigator to reduce the subject’s structure matrix to a form show- 
ing the number of inconsistencies expressed, and what relationships among 
the elements that the subject must change in order to bring about a logical 
or “balanced” matrix. A contribution to the study of measures of teacher com- 
petency can be made by studying the number and location of a rater’s incon- 
sistencies. The rater could be asked to complete a set of “‘open-middled” sen- 
tences, that is, be asked to express a relationship between, say, the teacher 
and some relevant classroom behaviours. To complete the structure matrix 
statements expressing the relationship between the teacher and all behaviors 
listed, in addition to statements relating all behaviors must be made. It 
might be hypothesized that the more dogmatic observer will have a struc- 
ture matrix fraught with inconsistencies. The number of inconsistencies may 
well reflect the rater’s inability to accept incongruous input, particularly if 
he is unwilling to “think” about and modify his structure matrix to incor- 
porate such information. 

The experimental designs and procedures suggested above do not, of course, 
consider all the sources of variation which might enter into predictor-criterion 
relationships. No attempt has been made to isolate the variations due to 
sampling of the behavior observed, the degree to which some a priori crite- 
rion is similar to an evaluator’s criterion, nor the unreliability of the criterion 
measure. It does, however, provide a method for investigating one large 
source of variation due to the evaluators themselves. 
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Do teaching machines teach Socratically? 
The author raises this question and arrives 
at a negative conclusion. 


JAMES A. JORDAN, JR. 


Emory University 


Socratic Teaching? 


It is not difficult nowadays to run into a claim that such and such teaching 
method follows the principles implicit in the method of Socrates. Perhaps 
the most recent group addicted to making such claims are the advocates of 
teaching machines or programmed instruction. Over and over one hears the 
claim that teaching machines simply make precise and effective the age old 
principles underlying Socratic method. If one is willing to blur enough 
distinctions, perhaps he can swallow such a claim, but to a philosopher with 
some respect for the forefather of all Western philosophers, it seems nothing 
short of real sacrilege for the name of Socrates to be used in such cavalier 
fashion. In any case, perhaps it will be helpful to take a quick look at one 
example of Socrates at work in order to contrast it with an example of pro- 
grammed instruction. If one accepts a claim that such and such teaching 
method uses the principles of Socrates, it is only sensible that he know what 
these principles are. 

Let us note in the first place that Socrates does not fill the predominant 
role that we usually assign to a teacher. He does not claim to be imparting 
knowledge to others; he claims to be an inquirer after truth, at best a mid- 

' The Carnegie Corporation of New York Quarterly, October, 1961, Vol. IX, No. 4, fur- 
nishes an excellent example of one of the more moderate claims. It points out the effective- 
ness of Socratic Method as Socrates uses it in The Meno, indicates that every great teacher 


since Socrates has used the insights that underlay Socrates’ method, then more or less 
straightforwardly (there is an impressive figure of Socrates printed on the front page) points 
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wife to the ideas of others. He makes no claim to wisdom; he seeks only 
to expose fraudulent claims to wisdom or to learn from those who are wise. 
When he finds someone who is wise, he tries to learn what the other knows; 
but according to his own testimony, those who are wise are extremely difficult 
to discover. In his words, 


I am called wise, for my hearers always imagine that I myself possess the 
wisdom which I find wanting in others: but the truth is . . . that God only 
is wise; and by his answer he intends to show that the wisdom of men is 
worth little or nothing; he is not speaking of Socrates, he is only using 
my name by way of illustration, as if he said, He, O men, is the wisest, 
who, like Socrates, knows that his wisdom is in truth nothing. And so I 
go about the world obedient to the god, and search and make enquiry 
into the wisdom of any one, whether citizen or stranger, who appears 
to be wise; and if he is not wise, then in vindication of the oracle I show 
him that he is not wise. . . 2 


A person who is a teacher can, of course, function in the role of student. 
But the role of teacher, the role of student, and the role of inquirer are dis- 
tinguishable. The following rough distinction will suffice. A teacher is pri- 
marily concerned to help others come to know. A student is primarily con- 
cerned to learn what others know. An inquirer is primarily concerned to 
learn what no one knows. 

It would seem appropriate for a person consciously functioning in the role 
of student or inquirer to use the Socratic method. Ordinarily this person 
would not be one primarily concerned to bring others to know. Of course, 
in an educational system one may be nominally the teacher in the sense that 
he is designated “teacher,” whereas in reality he is simply a co-inquirer with 
others, who may be designated anything from “student” to “dean.” One may 
easily envision a level of education where there are no teachers, only inquir- 
ers of different levels of sophistication, skill, and experience. But it is ex- 
tremely difficult to envision teaching machines or programs that do not 
“know.” After all, presumably a teaching machine is one that teaches, i.e., 
brings people to learn what is already known, not one that inquires. 


me ER TR a ea 
out that these great insights are the foundations upon which the various forms of programmed 
instruction are based. 4 

A typical claim appears in Teaching by Machine, by Lawrence M. Stolurow, published 
by U. S. Dept. of Health Education, and Welfare in 1961 as Cooperative Research Mono- 
graph No. 6. On page 6o, Mr. Stolurow writes, “One can consider the commmunication 
Process between the teaching machine and learner as analogous to that taking place when 
a student is taught with the Socratic method by a live teacher. The learner, through answer- 
ing a sequence of questions, is led from one state of knowledge or skill to another.” ; 

Such claims are so common in fact that one can hardly read any introductory explanation 
of what automated instruction is about without running into the omnipresent Socratic 
Method, 

? Apology, Jowett translation. 
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It is more than a casual misreading of Plato’s dialogues to think that Soc- 
rates is a teacher, for to say the least he disavows the claim himself. Particu- 
larly does he disavow the claim to know and the claim to be one who im- 
parts knowledge. Christ taught. Socrates sought truth. There is a fundamen- 
tal difference in the roles each fulfilled, and there is a fundamental difference 
in teaching from the point of view of one who knows rather than from the 
point of view of one who is inquiring. 

There is a celebrated passage in the Meno almost always cited as an ex- 
ample of Socrates the forerunner of teaching machines. But one might cite 
this passage in support of automated instruction at least with fear and trem- 
bling. Socrates directly claims only that he is helping the slave boy remem- 
ber, not teaching. “Attend now to the questions which I ask him,” he says 
to Meno, “and observe whether he learns of me or only remembers.”3 In any 
case the issue in the Meno is whether virtue can be taught, and the bulk of 
the dialogue has to do with the nature of virtue and the difficulties of de- 
ciding whether it can be taught before one knows what it is. Though the 
dialogue with the slave may be a famous aside, it is nevertheless an aside. 
Even if Socrates admitted to teaching the slave, and even if there could be 
no question about whether the slave learned or simply remembered, there 
would be no justification for calling a method of teaching that resembled 
Socrates’ handling of the slave, Socratic Method, The most the incident can 
represent is something Socrates once did. How can it represent his method 
when even in the dialogue in which it occurs it is peripheral to his central 
concern, used only as a demonstration, not to push the main inquiry? To 
think of the slave incident as typical Socratic method is much like thinking 
of Death Valley as typical of the United States. 

In addition, Socrates’ claim that he is only helping the slave remember 
is more impressive than it seems at first sight. What he draws out of the slave 
is a series of acknowledgements about the meaning and relationships of terms 
like “square,” “double,” “line,” etc. In fact the demonstration enables Soc- 
rates to point out to Meno that because the boy knows the meaning of 
“square,” etc, in a sense he already “knows” that the square of the diagonal 
of any square is double the size of the square. All Socrates elicits from the 
boy are admissions about the meanings and relations of terms. Socrates 
teaches him “nothing” because what the boy already “knew” entailed the 
truth of what he was led to admit. Surely such is not the case in ordinary 
teaching nor is it the case with the kind of teaching called automated. 

Let us turn now to a typical example of Socrates at work. We shall use the 
Euthyphro as our example of Socratic method. In the Euthyphro, the sub- 


3 Meno, Jowett translation. 
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ject of discussion is piety, and Socrates is trying to discover the nature of piety 
from one who claims to know, in this instance, Euthyphro, Euthyphro is 
currently engaged in performing an act that by his own avowal is pious. His 
father neglected the care of a murderer in his charge so completely that the 
murderer died as a result. This neglect on his father’s part Euthyphro con- 
siders tantamount to murder, and out of piety he is intent upon prosecuting 
his father. Socrates is much impressed with the knowledge of a man who can 
so nicely distinguish between piety and impiety that he can prosecute his 
father piously. 

Socrates begins his inquiry by a straightforward request for definition. 
“And what is piety, and what is impiety?” he asks.t Euthyphro answers, 
“Piety is doing as I am doing; that is to say, prosecuting any one who is 
guilty of murder, sacrilege, or of any similar crime—whether he be your 
father or mother, or whoever he may be—that makes no difference; and not 
to prosecute them is impiety.” Euthyphro cites the example of the gods as 
proof that what he is doing is pious. 

After determining that Euthyphro really believes what he says about the 
gods, Socrates returns to his question, “At present I would rather hear from 
you a more precise answer, which you have not as yet given, my friend, to 
the question, What is ‘piety’? When asked, you only replied, Doing as you do, 
charging your father with murder.” Euthyphro answers, “And what I said 
was true, Socrates,” Socrates returns, ‘No doubt, Euthyphro; but you would 
admit that there are many other pious acts?” Euthyphro admits there are, 
at which Socrates says, “Remember that I did not ask you to give me two or 
three examples of piety, but to explain the general idea which makes all 
pious things to be pious. Do you not recollect that there was one idea which 
made the impious impious, and the pious pious?” Euthyphro remembers 
and Socrates asks, “Tell me what is the nature of this idea, and then I shall 
have a standard to which I may look, and by which I may measure actions, 
whether yours or those of any one else, and then I shall be able to say that 
such and such an action is pious, such another impious.” Euthyphro then 
answers, “Piety, then, is that which is dear to the gods, and impiety is that 
which is not dear to them.” 

Let us pause a moment to examine what Socrates is up to. Clearly he is 
not conveying information to Euthyphro. He seems to be concerned to elicit 
a definition from Euthyphro that can be used to judge individual instances 
of piety or impiety. There is no suggestion from Socrates of what the defi- 
nition may be, though he points out to Euthyphro that citing examples is 
not what he meant by defining. He wants to know what all acts of piety have 


“This and the following quotes are all from the Euthyphro, Jowett translation. 
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in common. Once he elicits a proper definition from Euthyphro, he can begin 
to test the definition. But first he must attempt to capture the defining char- 
acteristic of piety. What is a definition that enables one to recognize acts of 
piety and impiety? Neither Socrates nor Euthyphro thinks the request im- 
proper nor is there any disagreement over whether or not there is such a 
thing as a defining characteristic. They are working within the framework 
of common agreements, and Socrates is trying to discover whether the way 
Euthyphro thinks of piety is true. If Euthyphro gives an adequate definition 
of piety, it will cover all the instances of piety that Socrates or anybody else 
can think up. If Socrates can construct from the definition a possible example 
of piety that Euthyphro does not want to admit then Socrates can force 
Euthyphro to acknowledge that the standard by which he recognizes an in- 
stance of piety is not the same as that set forth in his definition and, there- 
fore, his definition must be modified. If his definition must be modified, then 
Euthyphro must admit that he has not given a definition which shows he 
knows what piety is. Obviously the teaching principle involved in this rather 
complicated process is not a very simple one. 

Let us return to the dialogue. Socrates gets Euthyphro to agree that the 
gods, like men, disagree over what things are good and evil. From this ad- 
mission he proceeds, “Then the same things are hated by the gods and loved 
by the gods, and are both hateful and dear to them?” Euthyphro admits that 
this is true, and Socrates answers, “And upon this view the same things, Eu- 
thyphro, will be pious and impious?” This question obviously destroys Eu- 
thyphro’s definition of piety, for if piety is what the gods love and some gods 
love one thing and other gods hate the same thing, then the same thing is 
both pious and impious. 

For contrast, perhaps we could look at an example of programmed instruc- 
tion taken from what is now acknowledged as a “classic,” Holland and Skin- 
ner’s Analysis of Behavior.» The questions and answers are presented on sep- 
arate pages. There are blanks left in the questions that are to be filled in by 
the “slave boy.” After he has responded, he can turn the page and see if his 
response was correct. I shall quote a section from the book in which the term 
“reinforcement” is being introduced. 


Question: “Performing animals are sometimes trained with ‘rewards.’ 
The behavior of a hungry animal can be ‘rewarded’ with 
” 


Answer: (on next Page) “food” 


* James G. Holland and B, F. Skinner, The Analysis of Behavior (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961). The following section is quoted from the beginning of 
Set 7, pp. 41-45. 
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“A technical term for ‘reward’ is reinforcement. To ‘reward’ 
an organism with food is to it with food.” 


“reinforce” 


“Technically, speaking, a thirsty organism can be 

with water.” 

“reinforced (NOT: rewarded)” 

“The trainer reinforces the animal by giving it food ——— 
it has performed correctly.” 

“when (if, after)” 

“Reinforcement and behavior occur in the temporal order: 
OS). O) aaa 

“(1) behavior, (2) reinforcement” 

“Food given to a hungry animal does not reinforce a partic- 


ular response unless it is given almost immediately 
the response.” 


“after” 


“Unlike a stimulus in a reflex, a reinforcing stimulus 
act to elicit the response it reinforces.” 


“does not (will not)” 


“A reinforcement does not elicit a response; it simply makes 
it more ——— that an animal will respond in the same way 
again.” 

“probable (likely)” 

“Food is probably not reinforcing if the animal is not 


“deprived of food (hungry)” 

“If an animal’s response is not followed by reinforcement, 

similar responses will occur —— frequently in the future.” 

“less (in-)” 

“To make sure an animal will perform, the trainer provides 
for the response frequently.” 


“reinforcement(s)”’ 


The differences between the two techniques are so striking and so obvious 
that they scarcely need comment. No automated or programmed technique 
can be accurately labeled “Socratic” because every such technique sooner or 
later furnishes a correct answer after the learner furnishes an answer of some 
sort. An automated device cannot take an answer and explore its possibility in 
whatever kind of situation can be imagined. Its answers must be available 
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when the pupil begins his tutorship. The best that an automated device could 
do with “What is piety?” is furnish numerous variant answers. How could it 
conceivably frame a direct response to whatever definition or lack of it the 
learner happened to propose? Perhaps responding to a wide open choice 
given to the learner is within the limits of our most complex computers, but 
one suspects that responding like Socrates is not. How much less is a Socratic 
response available to a programmed text! 

We need not return to our Socratic dialogue to trace in detail the results 
of Socrates’ inquiry with Euthyphro. Several results of the dialogue, how- 
ever, are worth noting. Euthyphro is not enlightened when he leaves Socrates. 
He knows only that he has not been able to answer Socrates’ questions with 
any success. One might guess that he knows he does not know what piety is, 
but this is not so certain. One suspects Euthyphro thinks in his heart of hearts 
that he really knows. 

Perhaps a more serious consequence of the conclusion of the dialogue is 
that the reader does not know what piety is either. At least if he does, he did 
not learn it from Socrates, for Socrates does not offer any definition of his 
own. He does not teach anything about piety in any very obvious sense. The 
only thing the reader might claim to have learned from the dialogue is some-- 
thing about Socrates’ method and, if the reader is clever, something about 
the assumptions Socrates brings to inquiry; but clearly Socrates does not 
teach these. What, then, is the Socratic method? 

It is a method of inquiry in which one seeks to determine what the true 
natures of things are. The object of the inquiry is a definition that captures 
the very essence of a thing. Definitions are tested by mentally seeking their 
consequences for different cases. In the inquiry, clear instances of the thing 
being inquired after are presumably recognizable by everyone. The experi- 
ence of every rational adult supplies sufficient data for the inquiry. It is not 
an inquiry into things that have not yet been experienced but an inquiry into 
the meanings of experience as it is presently held. What is piety? The question 
presumes experience with pious acts. There is no indication that one cannot 
know what piety is, but there is some indication that most people do not know 
and that coming to know is an intellectually arduous process. 

The inquiry is about how to organize the data common to adult experi- 
ence. The first principle of the method is to begin with a trial definition and 
to test the definition against the combined wits of those engaged in the dis- 
cussion. The procedure is necessarily unstructured because the direction of 
the inquiry depends entirely on the trial definition. Neither the appropriate 
questions nor the appropriate answers are apparent at the beginning of the 
inquiry, and what will be appropriate depends upon the initial formulation 
by the person who is presumably in the role of the student. In a very real 
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sense, there is no right answer in the first attempt at definition. There is 
simply a starting point. 

If one learns anything from the Socratic method, he probably learns to 
bring forth counter instances. He learns that what one does to a definition is 
test it by examples from his experience and imagination. He learns that the 
most serious mistake is to take a generalization or definition without thorough 
examination, and he learns that there are many worse things than doubt or 
uncertainty. But if he learns these things, he does not learn them because he 
has been taught them by the Socratic method. He may learn them by using 
the Socratic method. But to use it is hardly to have someone teach toward 
you with it. What would one teach by the Socratic method? Socrates did not 
teach anything unless one can say Socrates taught by his example. He devel- 
oped his method to inquire after truth. It was a method for inquiring into 
the use of language and, he thought, into the accord between language and 
reality. Is this what one means when he claims that he teaches by the Socratic 
method? Hardly; who would have the courage to inquire into reality, or 
worse, to teach about reality? 

Perhaps it is worth pointing out too that Socrates used his method only 
among people of full experience, that is, adults. Even the Meno is no real 
exception to this. He used his method to find out what people knew. One 
might say that he meant to lead them to truth by exposing their ignorance, 
by getting them to think. But in a very real sense he got them to think about 
what they already knew, i.e., their own definitions and the relationship be- 
tween these and instances covered by their experience. He certainly asked 
them to rely upon no authority for definitions other than themselves and no 
authority for the legitimate connections between ideas other than their own 
rational sense. The arbiter of disputes was what appealed to the inquirers’ 
sense of rationality. There was no higher court and no authority other than 
this. Each man was granted to have a sense for what is rational, and Socrates 
never urged that one listen to him rather than to rationality. 

Perhaps more than anything else one learns from contact with the Socratic 
method to believe that discussion is never fruitless because there is a spark 
of rationality in each man that will lead him toward the truth. Can one be 
taught something like this by the Socratic method? Perhaps so, but the far- 
thest thing from what one can be taught by the Socratic method is a set of cor- 
rect responses. The Socratic method is simply not useful when the proper 
answers to questions are already known. The method itself is a way of explor- 
ing the kinds of answers that can be given to questions and perhaps a way 
of weeding out bad answers and moving toward good ones. 

Do teaching machines use the Socratic method? No, and neither do most 
other teaching methods. I repeat, Christ was a teacher; Socrates was an in- 
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quirer. No matter how much we would like the two roles to be the same, 
they are distinguishable. Of course, any teacher can function in both roles, 
but it makes sense to realize that they are not the same. It is simple confusion 
to think that teaching is inquiry or that an efficient method of inquiry is by 
that token an efficient method of teaching. Teaching machines may be most 
efficient at teaching, but how can they be efficient at inquiry? Perhaps we can 
just drop Socrates from the vocabulary of the teaching method devotees. 


The Editorial Board welcomes comments on articles, 
reviews, and letters that have appeared in the 
Review. Communications should be addressed to: 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, 8 Prescott Street, 


Cambridge 38, Mass. Letters from readers 
will be published, or published in part, 


at the Editors’ discretion. 


RELIcIous SCHOOLS 
AND “SECULAR” SUBJECTS 


There are two ways of reading Mr. 
George R. La Noue’s recent articles in 
these pages, “Religious Schools and 
‘Secular’ Subjects” [HER: Summer, 
1962]. It can be read, on the one hand, 
asia brief of the prosecution’s case 
against the providing of federal funds 
under the National Defense Education 
Act for loans to religious schools to as- 
sist their programs in the sciences, 
mathematics, and languages. Or it can 
be read, on the other, as an example 
of an unhelpful approach to the prob- 
lem of federal aid to education. Read 
the first way, it is an effective and per- 
Suasive argument. But, as it turns out, 
the very success of his argument serves 
to underscore the article’s inadequacy 
when read from the second point of 
view. 

Mr. La Noue’s argument is, at first 
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glance, a simple and direct one. His 
purpose “is not to explore the contra- 
dictions in the religious school-secular 
subject argument, but to show that un- 
der current practices in parochial 
schools . . . the religious and secular 
aspects of education are not separated 
by subject matter in parochial schools.” 
Still more specifically, he states that “I 
merely wish to show that, contrary to 
the assumptions behind Section 305 of 
the National Defense Education Act, 
sectarian material has been integrated 
into the teaching of sciences, mathe- 
matics and languages in parochial 
schools. Religious doctrine can be 
taught in an algebraic formula or, at 
least, in an arithmetic book.” Mr. La 
Noue then presents examples from a 
number of text books currently used 
in parochial schools to show that, as a 
matter of empirical fact, a vigorous at- 
tempt is made to integrate religion into 
otherwise “secular” subjects. After these 
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instances are presented, he then con- 
cludes that “It has been demonstrated 
that the assumption that science, mathe- 
matics and modern languages are ‘sec- 
ular’ subjects as taught in contempo- 
rary parochial schools is false.” 


For my part at least, I find it diffi- 
cult to deny the force of Mr. La Noue’s 
argument. This does not mean that it 
is an air-tight argument. On the con- 
trary, it is possible to quibble about a 
number of Mr. La Noue's logical steps. 
It does not follow, for instance, that 
because an attempt is made to integrate 
religious matter into mathematics it 
thereby ceases to be a “secular” subject. 
Anyone at all familiar, say, with algebra 
or set theory would realize how absurd 
it would be to claim that their formal 
principles could in any way be termed 
religiously significant simply because it 
was possible to apply them in instances 
involving religious subject matter. The 
fact that one can say “two nuns plus 
two nuns equals four nuns” hardly 
turns “two plus two equals four” into 
a religious rather than a mathematical 
truth, In short, mathematics is a formal 
and religiously indifferent discipline, in 
no way changed by the kinds of uses to 
which one puts it. Just because Catho- 
lics might find ways of illustrating the 
binomial theorem which might serve 
the cause of religion hardly turns the 
binomial theorem into a religious the- 
orem. (Whether certain Catholic edu- 
cators realize this fairly obvious point 
may, however, be doubted.) 

On the whole, however, I think Mr. 
La Noue’s argument would convince 
an impartial jury, however much some 
mathematicians in the jury might find 
his understanding of mathematics a tri- 
fle uninformed. Mr. La Noue is per- 
fectly correct in showing incredulity in 
the face of some Catholic claims that 
a sharp distinction can be drawn in the 
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teaching in parochial schools of re- 
ligious and secular subjects. Indeed, it 
is commonly accepted among Catholic 
educators that one of the challenges 
facing Catholic education is to break 
down such a distinction in the minds 
of students. The great aim today is to 
show them that religion has a bearing 
on all aspects of their lives and is not 
something that can be sealed off her- 
metically from the ordinary routine of 
life. 


So far, so good. But has Mr. La Noue 
made any contribution to the genuine 
problems which federal aid to parochial 
schools poses? I think not. At most, he 
has deflated one line of Catholic argu- 
ment and has shown Congressman Pu- 
cinski to be uninformed on the nature 
of some Catholic text books. That, I 
suppose, is a useful (though minor) 
contribution. Unfortunately, one of the 
reasons this nation has made so little 
progress on the issue of federal aid to 
education is that minor contributions 
of this sort are taken to be major ones. 
What they do is simply enable us to 
evade the real problems. Is not the 
major problem facing American educa- 
tion that of guaranteeing that every 
American student will have the best 
possible education that human ingenu- 
ity can devise? With that overarching 
aim before all of us, just what contribu- 
tion has Mr. La Noue’s study made? 
Does he care to argue that the public 
good will be served by denying paro- 
chial schools the opportunity to develop 
their ability to produce better trained 
mathematicians, scientists, and lin- 
guists? Is he perfectly happy to accept 
the fact that, as the parochial schools 
meet increasingly difficult financial 
problems, they are bound to turn out 
students inadequately trained in im- 
portant disciplines of public concern? 
Since, as a matter of hard fact, millions 


of American students attend parochial 
and Catholic secondary schools, how 
does he propose that the nation assure 
itself that these students will be able, 
to the best of their ability, to make some 
contribution to the common good? Is he 
willing to say that, once a parent de- 
cides to send a child to a religious 
school, the education of that child is 
no longer a matter of public interest or 
concern? That only the education of 
public school children is? If he is will- 
ing to say that, is he willing to go even 
further and say that it does not mat- 
ter what kind of person the parochial 
school turns out? Finally, would he be 
willing to assert that the country can 
afford to be indifferent to the claims 
of many thousands of Catholic parents 
that some portion of their tax monies 
not be denied to them simply because 
they have chosen to give their children 
a religious education? 

What, in brief, is good public policy 
concerning religious schools? It seems to 
me strange to hear someone say, in ef- 
fect, that it is good public policy to 
deny religious schools the monies neces- 
sary to raise their standards. No one, 
as far as I know, has attempted to claim 
that a mathematician who is the prod- 
uct of a religious school is necessarily a 
bad mathematician or that he could not 
conceivably make some contribution to 
the national good. I doubt that Mr. La 
Noue himself would care to say that. 
But the purpose of the NDEA is to 
assure this country of a better supply 
of well-trained mathematicians, scien- 
tists, and linguists. Can that Act pos- 
sibly achieve this end if a large portion 
of American students are denied the 


tight to any funds provided for by the 
Act? 


But, of course, Mr. La Noue does not 
directly face any of these questions. So 
far as I can judge, he seems little in- 
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terested in the success of the Act; and 
even less interested, as a citizen, in the 
quality of education in religious schools. 
His concern is solely the Church-State 
problem involved in the Act’s provi- 
sions. But it is precisely this narrow 
way of approaching the great problems 
of American education (which inevi- 
tably must involve religious schools) 
that makes it difficult for all of us to 
work out some creative, viable solutions. 
The constitutional problem is only one 
of the many problems involved in the 
issue of federal aid to religious schools. 
By acting as if it were the only one of 
any importance, Mr. La Noue’s study 
throws sand in our eyes. To be sure, 
many of the Catholic arguments throw 
some sand as well. It is about time both 
sides ceased such tactics. The great fault 
of many Catholic educators is that they 
have little concern for public education; 
the great fault of many non-Catholics 
is that they are unwilling to recognize 
the possibility that religious schools can 
make a valuable contribution to Amer- 
ican life. 
DANIEL CALLAHAN 
Associate Editor, 
The Commonweal 


I should like to comment on Mr. La 
Noue’s article, and further, on the 
boundaries within which this and other 
arguments are being advanced. 
Although Mr. La Noue remarks that 
60% of the books he examined were 
high school or junior high texts, most 
of the examples cited seem to be for the 
lower grades. (It is hard to be sure of 
this, since only in a few cases are grade 
levels cited.) Particularly lacking are 
examples from such “hard” subjects as 
chemistry, physics, geometry, algebra, 
and calculus, Examples from geography 
and arithmetic texts are indeed in- 
cluded, but these are lower grade 
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courses. The only upper level science 
subject represented is biology, and 
when we read about Roman Catholic 
teacher’s manuals which stress the evils 
of artificial birth control (p. 271) and 
Seventh Day Adventist texts which 
show time scales for the Flood (p. 285) 
we are less impressed than if we had 
been shown examples of liturgical in- 
cursions upon a discussion of spirogyra, 
or a fundamentalist account of the vas- 
cular system. Although Mr. La Noue'’s 
examples are proof positive of religious 
influence upon the scientific curricu- 
lum, they are poor examples of a per- 
vasive influence, since they are precisely 
those examples which one would most 
expect to find. Mr, La Noue remarks, 
“There is apt to be more religion in 
biology than in organic chemistry; more 
in arithmetic than in calculus” (p. 
289). The reader, however, reasons that 
if there is more in one than the other, 
then there must be some religious in- 
fluence present in the organic chemis- 
try textbook, and he would like the 
opportunity of seeing just how much 
there is. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. La Noue, 
in marshalling these examples of church 
school textbooks, could not have given 
us a somewhat clearer idea as to the 
extent of their use. He remarks in a 
footnote that more textbooks are avail- 
able at the elementary school level, 
since the parochial school market is 
larger there (p. 289). But of course it 
is the high school science courses which 
are of the most interest. Not only would 
one like to hear about special textbooks 
used in such courses in church schools, 
but one would also like to know to 
what extent standard textbooks are in 
use. Mr. La Noue does go so far as to 
say that the percentage of standard text- 
books is much higher in non-Catholic 
schools owing to financial considera- 
tions, but he gives us no idea as to the 
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percentage of standard textbook usage 
within denominations and according to 
grade in school. 

Lest the spirit in which these com- 
ments are offered be misinterpreted, let 
me state that they are directed toward 
what I take to be an ambiguity in the 
pitch of this article, namely, that be- 
tween scholarly inquiry and debate. 
Viewed as debate, there is nothing to 
object to here, although there is much 
for proponents of other views to ques- 
tion. Viewed as scholarly inquiry, how- 
ever, there is lacking something of the 
objectivity and breadth that one might 
ask. This should not obscure the fact 
that Mr. La Noue has given proof posi- 
tive that some “secular” subjects are not 
taught in a secular way in church-run 
schools. In questioning his method I am 
simply inquiring as to how far it is pos- 
sible to generalize from the evidence 
presented. For Mr. La Noue attempts to 
span the gap between what is and what 
ought to be. We can question, it seems 
to me, not only to what extent his “is” 
is, but also whether his “ought” (One 
ought not to violate the First Amend- 
ment) is the pertinent ought. This ques- 
tion, and a related one as to the bearing 
of this and similar articles (pro and 
con) on just what we are to do with 
NDEA funds, leads directly to the sec- 
ond point I should like to make. 


It would be more regrettable if this 
controversy were to be argued out en- 
tirely by representatives of various re- 
ligious organizations, or entirely upon 
the grounds of separation of church 
and state versus some notion of finan- 
cial fair play for church schools. In 
situations where serious practical issues 
are at stake, a too hasty resort to one 
or another single line of reasoning, or 
too complete a reliance upon such, may 
result in blocking a program which is 
worthwhile, The fundamental question, 


it seems to me, is the one of whether 
it is in fact worth diverting tax money 
into educational channels, and if so 
in the case of NDEA, what the program 
is intended to accomplish, and how, 
specifically, that aim can best be accom- 
plished. The degree of urgency prompt- 
ing NDEA should be taken into con- 
sideration in deciding what effect pos- 
sible violation of the First Amendment 
will have on any program of action. To 
see this problem in terms of “either/or” 
is to ignore possibilities of fruitful com- 
promise. If, for example, we agree that 
government aid which goes into text- 
books such as those cited by Mr. La 
Noue is in violation of the First Amend- 
ment, but are of the opinion that the 
educational objectives of NDEA are of 
the first importance, we should be in- 
clined to search around for an alterna- 
tive (such as stipulating that the money 
be spent only for standard texts). The 
atmosphere in which representatives of 
different denominations clash over mat- 
ters of national policy is not necessarily 
an atmosphere conducive to bringing 
out those principles upon which a deci- 
sion most to the national interest may 
be reached. 
WALTER H. CLARK, JR. 
Harvard University 


Mr. La Noue has written a complex 
article, On first reading it appears to be 
an empirical study testing the hypoth- 
esis that the secular subjects are truly 
secular as they are taught in parochial 
schools. An examination of textbooks 
and teaching manuals published for use 
in parochial schools casts doubt on the 
hypothesis. . . . 

As an empirical study, the article has 
some flaws, The author does not dis- 
cuss the sampling procedure used to se- 
lect over one hundred books. We are 
told nothing about the number of pa- 
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rochial school systems that purchase the 
books he reviews, compared to those 
that purchase standard texts. Most of 
his examples are drawn from elemen- 
tary texts, yet we are not told which 
parochial systems want NDEA funds 
and for which grade levels. The nu- 
merous quotations from teachers’ man- 
uals do not provide conclusive proof of 
the educational practices of individual 
teachers. Just as “the opportunity to 
present religion in these selections is 
ever present” (p. 276), so too is the 
opportunity not to present it. 

What the author does provide is some 
evidence to support the hypothesis that 
those parochial schools using the text- 
books cited and implementing the sug- 
gestions in the manuals cited are not 
teaching those subjects in a truly secu- 
lar way. 

The article is more than an empirical 
study, however, and on other than em- 
pirical grounds is subject to criticism. 
The author claims that such educa- 
tional practices as he describes repre- 
sent the “standard definition of educa- 
tional philosophy for the Catholic 
Church.” He finds the “core” of this 
definition in an arithmetic book which 
quotes a papal encyclical suggesting 
that the entire organization of a Cath- 
olic school “be regulated by the Chris- 
tian spirit” (p. 256). 

In developing his argument, the au- 
thor implies, first of all, that “Christian 
spirit” and “Catholic doctrine” are in- 
terchangeable terms, and, furthermore, 
that there is some kind of necessary and 
direct connection between what he de- 
fines as the “Catholic philosophy of ed- 
ucation” and the educational practices 
(or suggested practices) that he reviews. 
“As will be shown, even into subjects 
which are undeniably scientific, paro- 
chial schools inject a considerable 
amount of religious interpretation and 
even some sectarian doctrine. From the 
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point of view of the Catholic philosophy 
of education, it could not be otherwise” 
(p. 262). 


I question whether there is yet such 
a thing as a Catholic philosophy of ed- 
ucation, particularly in a pluralistic 
democratic society. Where such prac- 
tices as Mr. La Noue describes do ex- 
ist, it is more reasonable to claim that 
these are not the expression of a 
rational philosophic inquiry into edu- 
cation but rather the remnants of pro- 
tective policies adopted more than sev- 
enty-five years ago by an immigrant 
group trying to maintain its Church in 
a “non-sectarian” yet basically Protes- 
tant, nativist, often hostile culture. 

A brief review of the history of paro- 
chial education in this country, such as 
that which prefaced the Rossi study 
(Peter and Alice Rossi, “Some effects of 
parochial education in America,” Dae- 
dalus, Spring, 1961), shows that the 
present conflict does not stem from phi- 
losophical and theological grounds but 
from the educational and cultural 
background of those who began the pa- 
rochial system and thus first interpreted 
the Catholic position on education in 
this country. These people lacked a vi- 
tal intellectual tradition. To this day 
none has developed. O'Dea (Thomas 
F. O'Dea, American Catholic Dilemma, 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958), sug- 
gests that the failure of the Medieval 
Church to consider the reality of earthly 
things, the breaking of the intellectual 
tradition in Ireland before the peak 
immigration time, the lower-class ori- 
gins of the American Catholic popula- 
tion, and the defensive posture adopted 
by both clergy and laity, are some of 
the reasons for this lack. Where these 
causes persist in the form of attitudes, 
fears, latent culture patterns, or what- 
ever, it is unlikely that an intellectual 
tradition will develop or that educa- 
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tional practices such as Mr. La Noue 
describes will be questioned. I know of 
no group that was able to work out a 
rational approach to formal education 
in the absence of such a tradition. 

I question whether what passes for 
the integration of religion and life is 
really that at all. Granting that some 
Catholic educators, agreeing with Mr. 
La Noue, believe they have successfully 
integrated religion and subject matter 
by having Catholic children add up 
Catholic items, there are others who 
believe that such educational practices 
might successfully divorce religion from 
life (along with arithmetic). 


The self-critical nature of so much 
contemporary Catholic writing seems to 
indicate (if self-appraisal can be called 
a sign of maturity) that the Catholic 
Church in America is coming of age. 
The growing role of the laity in the 
temporal affairs of the Church (and 
education in the secular subjects is cer- 
tainly such an affair), the introduction 
of such concepts as “dialogue,” “shared- 
time,” “cooperative separation,” “re- 
ligious pluralism,” “accommodation,” 
and many others, imply an attempt to 
arrive at constitutional consensus 
through public argument. One wonders 
whether Mr. La Noue’s article has con- 
tributed much to this argument. Per- 
haps it has, by reminding all of us that 
the problem has no simple solution. 
Like the creation of the problem, the 
solution will take time. To say that cer- 
tain educational practices are necessary 
is to propose a false solution: just as to 
regard the current interpretation of sep- 
aration of church and state as an abso- 
lute ideological idol is to have an his- 
torically inaccurate notion of the Con- 
stitution. 

I should like to conclude this com- 
ment with a passage from the same en- 
cyclical (Pope Pius XI, Divini Illius 


Magistri, 1929) from which, via an 
arithmetic text, Mr. La Noue obtained 
his definition of the Catholic philoso- 
phy of education: 


. .. These noble traditions of the 
past require that the youth com- 
mitted to Catholic schools be fully 
instructed in the letters and sci- 
ences in accordance with the exi- 
gencies of the times. They also de- 
mand that the doctrine imparted 
be deep and solid, especially in 
sound philosophy, avoiding the 
muddled superficiality of those 
“who perhaps would have found 
the necessary, had they not gone 
in search of the superfluous.” 
MAurEEN E. DONNELLY 
Harvard University 


Mr. La NOUE REPLIES: 
Mr. Clark’s comments fall into three 
categories, First he is concerned about 
my sample. The evidence presented in 
my article was only about one-quarter 
of the material gathered in the unpub- 
lished manuscript (footnote 23) which 
in itself could have been much longer. 
The article was confined to presenting 
one or two examples of the different 
aspects of the religious content in “sec- 
ular subjects” without repetition on 
any one of them. Regarding the rela- 
tionship between elementary and upper 
grade examples, the books cited in my 
article were almost equally divided be- 
tween elementary (g0) and junior- 
Senior high (18). As I pointed out, ac- 
cording to statute, the Section g0% of 
NDEA can be used to aid any stage 
of education. It is my impression, how- 
ever, that strictly elementary schools 
have not participated much thus far. 
Mr. Clark would have preferred that 
I extend the scope of my research to 
describe the totality of the parochial 
school curricula, including the ratio of 
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sectarian to secular texts and more ac- 
curate generalizations about the per- 
vasiveness of religion in this curricula. 
I appreciate the interest this question 
holds for students of education, al- 
though the research task is of over- 
whelming proportions for a single 
scholar. No person or agency today has 
such figures. But I submit that the 
question is irrelevant to my thesis. I 
specifically confined myself to proving 
that the “secular subject” concept as it 
was presented in the Congressional 
hearing on NDEA was based on false 
assumptions. The assumption during 
the testimony was that, because of the 
nature of sciences, mathematics, and 
languages, it was not possible to teach 
religion in them and/or that it was 
never done. The evidence I marshalled 
led me to the carefully limited empiri- 
cal conclusion “that at least some re- 
ligion is being taught in some of the 
subjects eligible for subsidy under 
NDEA” (p. 291). Mr. Clark, it turns 
out, is willing to concede that much. 

Mr. Clark goes on, however, to ques- 
tion my normative judgment that these 
empirical findings affect the constitu- 
tionality of Section 305 of NDEA. My 
judgment, however, was based flatly on 
the legal opinion in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare’s brief 
on which Section 305 is based (p. 258), 
and on the legal framework explicit in 
the rest of the Congressional testimony. 
If, as is documented in the testimony, 
the participants in the decision ac- 
cepted the constitutional principle that 
public funds could not be used for re- 
ligious teaching and extended Section 
gos on the assumption that they were 
aiding only secular subjects, then I 
think new evidence regarding the re- 
ligious aspects of these subjects does 
raise constitutional problems. 

Mr, Clark hints, however, that con- 
stitutionality rests on “to what extent” 
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religion is being taught and states that 
I failed to prove that there is a perva- 
sive religious influence in these sub- 
jects. (“Pervasive” is a term I did not 
use.) This is Mr. Clark’s concept of the 
constitutional question, but how does 
he square it with what the Supreme 
Court has said four different times— 
“The ‘establishment of religion’ clause 
of the First Amendment means at least 
this: . . . No tax in any amount, large 
or small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, what- 
ever they may be called, or what- 
ever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion” (see also footnotes 
84 and 85). This statement is not a “how 
much is too much religion” considera- 
tion, but an absolute principle forbid- 
ding public tax aid for religious schools 
and religious education. 

Finally Mr. Clark suggests that where 
there is a sound educational program 
involved, questions of First Amendment 
liberties should not receive priority. (I 
object to his implication that these 
questions are simply quarrels between 
church groups, an implication which 
ignores the historical role of education- 
al and civil liberties organizations.) 
The priority of constitutional liberties 
is a question of personal political phi- 
losophy, I suppose, but to accept a pro- 
gram of questionable constitutionality 
based on a false assumption of reality 
seems to me to be a high and unneces- 
sary price to pay for federal educational 
support. Father Charles J. Whelan, 
S.J., writing in America (June 16, 1962) 
an otherwise critical comment on my 
argument, stated flatly, 


In spite of all this, I am grateful 
that the argument was made. It 
provides another opportunity (or 
rather, goad) for the clarification 
of a cardinal point. In the whole 
Federal aid to education contro- 
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versy, no solid constitutional argu- 
ment can be built in terms of a di- 
vision of subjects. Most private 
nonprofit schools, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, integrate religious 
instruction with all their courses. 
That is one of the reasons they ex- 
ist. From the viewpoint of the 
churches, it may well be the prin- 
cipal reason (p. 400), 


The “secular subject” concept cannot 
provide a stable solution to the great 
educational problems which face our 
nation. I am all in favor of seeking al- 
ternatives within a constitutional frame- 
work (see footnote 79), but I believe 
that all those based on the “secular 
subject” concept would be impossible 
to administer or police. 


In response to Miss Donnelly I must 
repeat that my conclusion was a lim- 
ited one that could be reached without 
sampling the entire universe of paro- 
chial school teaching or texts. But, if 
I have proved that “at least some re- 
ligion is being taught in some of the 
subjects eligible for subsidy under 
NDEA,” Miss Donnelly wants to as- 
sert that some of these courses in some 
parochial schools are quite secular. 1 
have never doubted that, and for that 
reason I drew a limited conclusion. 
The essential question is what legal dif- 
ference Miss Donnelly’s assertion makes. 
Is she suggesting that the government 
seek out the most secular schools or the 
Most secular courses within those 
schools in the parochial systems for pub- 
lic aid? This would involve government 
investigation and supervision of paro- 
chial schools. Or is she suggesting that 
the government should ignore the fact 
that religion is being taught with pub- 
lic funds in the parochial school sys- 
tem? As I have suggested, this is not a 
constitutional alternative. 


Miss Donnelly’s expansion on the di- 
versity and changing currents within 
Catholic educational philosophy is an 
interesting addition to this discussion. 
Again, however, I don’t believe it 
reaches any of the legal questions. Miss 
Donnelly chides me for my assessment 
of Catholic philosophy. Nevertheless, 
I believe I was right, as Mr. Callahan 
and Father Whelan have conceded, in 
saying that the integration of religious 
materials into all subjects is the tradi- 
tional educational philosophy of paro- 
chial school educators. It is the reason 
for the existence of the comprehensive 
parochial school. 

Certainly, the authors of the texts I 
cited, almost always clerics or laymen 
writing under the “approval and en- 
couragement” of ecclesiastical superi- 
ors, thought they were reflecting the 
Catholic philosophy of education. If 
they did not reflect it at its best then 
it was not my function to criticize. My 
intent was merely to report that this 
Kind of teaching exists and to raise 
questions concerning our current pub- 
lic policy regarding it. Neither Con- 
gress nor the Courts can consider what 
Catholic philosophy of education 
“ought” to be or how successful paro- 
chial school teaching practices are in 
promoting “true religion.” They can 
only examine the attempt, clumsy or 
clever, to integrate religion into these 
subjects as it now exists. 


Mr. Callahan's comments are judicious 
and fair-minded, the kind of analysis 
one expects from Commonweal. Since 
he is willing to concede that my argu- 
ment “would convince an impartial 
Jury,” there is no point in my further 
discussing the basic thrust of my re- 
search, 

One minor point can be cleared up, 
however. There are at least two ways 
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to look at the integration of religion 
into the “secular” subjects: philosoph- 
ically and sociologically. I choose the 
latter approach because that is the way 
Congress and the Courts necessarily 
have to deal with the issue. Dickman 
v. School District, Oregon City 366 P. 
2d 533 (1961) is the perfect example 
of this judicial approach. After examin- 
ing evidence similar to that presented 
in my article, the Oregon Supreme 
Court held that “the purpose of the 
Catholic Church in operating schools 
under its supervision is to permeate the 
entire educational process with the 
precepts of the Catholic religion.” The 
Court then ruled that state provision 
of textbooks for parochial school stu- 
dents violated separation of church and 
state. 

Mr. Callahan raises a philosophical 
question. I will quickly concede that 
philosophically there is no way of teach- 
ing the binominal theorem or long di- 
vision that makes the mathematical 
process religious, although teaching 
evolutionary theory might be a differ- 
ent matter. That the mathematical 
process itself is not religious does not 
mean that, sociologically speaking, re- 
ligion is not being taught in the mathe- 
matics class. Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J., in his book Parochial School: A 
Sociological Study, points out, “It is a 
commonplace observation that in a pa- 
rochial school religion permeates the 
whole curriculum and is not confined 
to a single half-hour period of the day. 
Even arithmetic can be used as an in- 
strument of pious thoughts. . . .” Rev. 
Fichter then cites a problem like the 
ones in my article (pp. 271-3). It is 
this kind of sociological evidence that 
is legally relevant. 

Mr. Callahan’s major concern is that 
my article, while correct about a “mi- 
nor” point, adds little to the solution 
of overall educational problems. I had 
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not thought that it was a prerequisite 
of public debate that a scholar be able 
to solve all future questions before 
challenging an existing solution. How- 
ever, a more extensive monograph of 
mine on the historical, legal, and policy 
problems in the public aid to parochial 
schools issue will be published in 
April. In retrospect, NDEA itself has 
become a fairly successful program, but 
that relatively tiny part, Section gos 
(and that was the only part I consid- 
ered), has been ineffective for many 
reasons. Alone, it probably would not 
have been worth attacking except that 
many in and out of government saw 
the “secular” subject compromise as the 
hoped-for constitutional solution to 
substantial federal aid to parochial 
schools. It was necessary to document 
the discrepancy between the assump- 
tion and the facts in the “secular” sub- 
ject concept before it did further dam- 
age. If this has caused excessive concen- 
tration on a minor point, then I believe 
the blame should fall on those who in 
the overall controversy leap to exploit 
precedents like Section gos. 

To the charge of unconcern over ed- 
ucational standards, I plead not guilty. 
It may be that if there is a serious de- 
cline in standards in parts of the paro- 
chial school system, then the system is 
overexpanded and enrollment should 
be limited until standards are raised. 
I understand Catholic educators in St. 
Louis have made this decision. Second- 
ly, the states have an obligation to see 
that educational standards are met and 
perhaps they have been too lax in this 
regard. The problem of standards can- 
not be solved, however, by diverting 
already inadequate tax-raised funds 
from public education to parochial ed- 
ucation. Any public aid substantial 
enough to really help the financial sit- 
uation of the present parochial schools 
would both provoke and tempt other 
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groups to set up competing parochial 
systems. I am firmly convinced that 
such aid would set off a chain reaction 
growth of private schools that would be 
disastrous for public education and ul- 
timately for our democracy itself. If 
this is true, then the First Amendment 
issues are not peripheral in maintain- 
ing educational quality. 

I recognize, however, that the solu- 
tion of limiting enrollments and state 
enforcement of standards, even if nec- 
essary, are negative and short term an- 
swers. There is another solution which 
is long term, constructive, and consti- 
tutional—shared time (footnote 79). I 
will not list the many advantages of 
shared time for both public and pri- 
vate education, but only indicate how 
the concept fits in with my research. 
While I think I have shown that con- 
temporary teaching practices in some 
parochial schools integrate the religious 
and the secular thoroughly, making 
federal aid unconstitutional, it does not 
have to be that way. The comprehen- 
sive parochial school is an extreme so- 
lution to the very real problem of re- 
ligious education. Religious educators 
will always want the application of re- 
ligion and moral values to be empha- 
sized and related to all areas of learn- 
ing, but it is not absolutely essential 
that this all take place at the same time 
and in the same classroom. 

Practically, the value questions in 
science for Catholic students could be 
handled in parochial school philosophy 
classes while their laboratory work with 
all the expensive equipment could be 
taken in public schools. This would 
involve some compromises in the Cath- 
olic philosophy of education I described 
(although none at all in the one Miss 
Donnelly advocates as the coming 
thing), but the loss would be more the- 
oretical than actual if the synchroniza- 
tion between the two spheres of edu- 


cation were well done. Congress and 
several states are becoming very inter- 
ested in the shared time concept as a 
way out of our present public-parochial 
deadlock and as a more efficient way 
of providing expensive educational 
equipment for local schools. It is my 
hunch that shared time will be the pat- 
tern of much of American education in 
the future. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
In UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


In underdeveloped countries, once na- 
tional planning goals are set in cultural 
terms (education levels), economic 
terms (gross product), or social terms 

(morbidity), a status assessment of hu- 
man resources must be made and pro- 
jected over time and in respect of these 
goals. This assessment must cover for- 
mal educational and training institu- 
tions as well as all of the wider cultural 
influences that conduce toward a mor- 
ally and intellectually prepared popu- 
lation. The comparison of the results 
of the status assessment with the goals 
yields one or a set of strategies that will 
guide the policy and practice of human 
resource development through formal 
and informal education and training. 
The selection. of a strategy for educa- 
tional development is educational plan- 
ning. [See Adam Curle’s article, “Some 
Aspects of Educational Planning in Un- 
derdeveloped Areas,” HER: Summer, 
1962.] 

_ The methods and models of educa- 
tional planning come out of a variety 
of disciplines, with no one social sci- 
ence having primacy. In fact, the plan- 
hing will be strong only insofar as it 
avoids too heavy a reliance on any one 
of the social disciplines, be it sociology 
or economics, and instead draws on the 
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entire range of methods and models 
that the social sciences have to offer. 
To say that it is not a pure discipline 
is not to say that it is not a complicated 
and demanding task. The most straight- 
forward plan may require the services 
of history, demography, statistics, math- 
ematics, sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, economics, political science, 
and pedagogy. The grist for planning 
and decision mills will come in both 
quantitative and qualitative terms. 

United States schools and scholars 
have so far made scant contributions 
to the field, for a variety of reasons. 
For one, the severe economic restric- 
tions that make educational planning 
a necessity in underdeveloped countries 
have not had the same force in the 
United States. Furthermore, the United 
States has never had to engineer its 
economic and social development as 
consciously and explicitly as the less 
favored countries must. Human re- 
sources being central to the problem 
of social and economic development, 
and education being central to human 
resource development, the problem of 
planning well for education has been 
more acute in these countries. (They 
cannot afford to produce an oversup- 
ply of creative artists when they need 
agronomists. But, of course, they do.) 

‘Also, the dispersed local control of 
education in the United States makes 
educational planning less effective and 
less necessary than in countries with 
national educational systems. And the 
organization of U.S. universities into 
pure fields and disciplines has tended 
to lessen the chances of producing plan- 
ners with competence in the many 
requisite areas. 

If the United States is to respond to 
the need for assisting the underdevel- 
oped countries, it must train men for 
hybrid jobs such as educational or hu- 
man resource development planning, 
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and stop sending out so-called pure tional planners may not be as numer- 
social scientists who go abroad to ride ous as the educational administrators, 
their own disciplinary hobby horses. but they are at least as important. 

There is presently in the United States 
not one University or School of Educa- 
tion where such training is offered on 
a systematic basis. Abroad, the educa- 


Russet Davis 

Center for Studies in 
Education and Development, 
Harvard University 


NEW FEATURES IN THE REVIEW Se As the note from the Editorial Board on page 4 of 
this issue remarks, the letters to the Editors which appear above initiate a new feature in the 
Review. In the circumstances it was necessary for us to solicit most of the correspondence 
in this issue, and we are grateful to the authors for giving “To the Editors” so auspicious 
a start. We hope readers will take seriously our invitation to send us their comments on 
the articles, reviews, and letters we publish, so that before long this new feature will be 
self-perpetuating. 

In our next issue (Spring 1963) we will carry for the first time the second of our new fea- 
tures, a Discussion section, in which D. J. O'Connor, Kingsley Price, Wolfgang Brezinka, 
and Charles Frankel will review Robert Ulich’s recent book, Philosophy and Education, and 
will make some further observations on the important topic embraced by this title. , 
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EDUCATION AND NATIONALISM: AN His- 
TORICAL INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 

Gladys A. Wiggin. 

New York, McGraw-Hill, 1962. 518 pp. 
$7.50. 


As her title states, Miss Wiggin’s book, 
written as a college text for the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Education, presents 
an interpretation of the history of 
American education. Her thesis is that 
since 1776 the role of the schools in 
America has been that of passing on to 
masses of children in successive gener- 
ations the values and symbol system 
of the American nation-state, and that 
thus the most fruitful theme around 
which to organize the history of Amer- 
ican education is that of the relation- 
ship of education to nationalism. In 
a complex society like ours, the thesis 
goes, the prime responsibility for the 
development of loyalty and adjustment 
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to the nation-state has rested inevitably 
with the school. The task of making an 
American has been a complicated one, 
however, requiring each generation to 
reshape its educational pattern in such 
a way that the basically stable concept 
of the ideal American may be learned 
in spite of the obstacles to its teaching 
raised by forces which have continually 
modified the environment. 

In the light of this historical perspec- 
tive, the accomplishment of the early 
national period was to describe the 
ideal American and to shape the com- 
mon school as a means of its transmis- 
sion. This latter task, Professor Wiggin 
feels, was largely completed by New 
England middle-class intellectuals with 
the result that by the mid-nineteenth 
century, the ideal American presented 
in the textbooks was 


... Protestant, ambitious, a re- 
specter of work, equalitarian, a 
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supporter of private property and 
economic individualism, and high- 
ly competitive. He was properly 
respectful to cleanliness, which 
was next to godliness, and he bore 
with Spartan-like firmness the 
vagaries of the present in order 
that the future might be secured 
to his children. (p. 499) 


The task of transmitting this image 
was made ever more complex by a num- 
ber of forces at work in American so- 
ciety throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury but with increasing intensity after 
the Civil War. Scarcely had universal 
elementary education been established 
when social and economic changes com- 
ing in the wake of industrialism raised 
new problems for the schools. Ameri- 
can educators were forced to realize that 
national prosperity lay more in indus- 
trialization and commercial agriculture 
than in small scale trade and farming. 
Moreover, the “uncontrolled expan- 
sion of industry” left in its wake a 
host of socio-economic maladjustments 
among them, miserable conditions for 
youth in factories, widespread malnu- 
trition among urban children, and the 
inadequacy of parents to deal with 
their offsprings’ problems. Equally im- 
portant, post-war industrialism was ac- 
companied by an unprecedented in- 
crease in the enrollment of youth of 
diverse backgrounds—children from 
lower classes, from minority groups, 
from foreign parentage—who somehow 
had to be taught to accept the middle 
class American ideal. 

The response of educators to these 
conditions complicating their task was, 
Dr. Wiggin believes, two-fold. On the 
one hand was the assumption of added 
social responsibilities, With the help of 
laymen and social workers, school peo- 
ple in the period 1860-1918 filled out 
the ideal of the socially-efficient Amer- 
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ican by undertaking vocational educa- 
tion and guidance, school lunch pro- 
grams, and training in home economics 
and child care; and between 1910 and 
1918 under the impetus of voluntary or- 
ganizations, the urban school house be- 
came a social and community center, A 
second response to social change came 
in the quarter century after 1890 in the 
attempt to make both primary and sec- 
ondary education more meaningful by 
reforming the curriculum under the 
aegis of national committees of profes- 
sional educators. This movement, Pro- 
fessor Wiggin declares, culminated in 
the report of the National Education 
Association’s Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education 
specifying the Seven Cardinal Princi- 
ples of Secondary Education: health, 
command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocation, 
civic education, worthy use of leisure 
time, and ethical character. 

Though marked by the “social 
crises” of World War I and the patri- 
otic hysteria which followed it, the dec- 
ade after 1918 was one of little educa- 
tional change. The Depression of the 
thirties, however, coupled with the in- 
creased percentages of youth attending 
high school and college, required still 
further curricular revision which is 
epitomized by the coming of life-adjust- 
ment education and the general educa- 
tion movement. 

Such is the historical framework 
which undergirds Professor Wiggin’s 
study. The interpretation is clearly dif- 
ferent in emphasis, if not in substance, 
from that presented in the typical His- 
tory of American Education textbook. 
The organizational structure of the 
book illustrates this. Instead of follow- 
ing a strictly chronological outline, Dr. 
Wiggin has employed a chronological- 
topical framework. Part I, the Back- 
grounds of the American School Sys- 
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tem, outlines the central thesis and then 
considers nineteenth century political, 
social, and economic influences on 
American education. Part II traces the 
Evolution of the American Educational 
Pattern from the Civil War to the pres- 
ent, but includes two cross-sectional 
chapters on legislative and textbook in- 
fluences on school practice. Part III, 
generally the most interesting section 
of the book, presents four analytic case 
studies of local American school sys- 
tems—in the Old Northwest, among 
freed Negroes in Georgia, Spanish chil- 
dren in New Mexico, and the polyglot 
peoples of Hawaii. Each study illus- 
trates a different method of attempting 
to create the ideal American because 
each educational pattern was shaped in 
response to unique social conditions. 


All in all then, Dr. Wiggin gives us 
a refreshingly different look at our edu- 
cational past. The book, however, is not 
without shortcomings which are impor- 
tant enough to warrant analysis. 

Most serious is the question of the 
validity of her central thesis, that “it 
is the meaning of nationalism in any 
designated society which sets the pat- 
tern for the role of schools in that so- 
ciety” (p. 4). Starting with this general- 
ization, Professor Wiggin proceeds to 
the inference (p. 13) that the change 
in political status from colonial to in- 
dependent nation-state in 1776 marked 
the major turning point in the history 
of American education. Results of care- 
ful recent scholarship would require us 
to doubt the validity of this assertion. 
Thus Dr. Wiggin’s statement (p. 12) 
that “the primary school (in the colo- 
nies) would hardly have been con- 
ceived of either as replacing an encul- 
turative task of the family or as adding 
a new socializing task” is directly con- 
tradicted by Bernard Bailyn’s Educa- 
tion in the Forming of American So- 
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ciety (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1960) which points out 
that as early as the 1640's many of the 
enculturative functions of the family 
were being deliberately transferred to 
formal instructional institutions (pp. 
26-29). 

What is at issue here is the adequacy 
of Professor Wiggin’s definition of na- 
tionalism as an explanatory principle 
around which to organize the history of 
American education. In her opening 
chapter in which her basic generaliza- 
tions are set forth, she defines national- 
ism in F, L, Schuman’s terms as “loyalty 
and devotion to that half-real, half-mys- 
tical entity which is the nation-state” 
(p. 14). Here, nationalism is roughly 
equated with patriotism, that is, alle- 
giance to a government and the coun- 
try which it controls. At a later point 
in the book, referring to the schools of 
Hawaii, Professor Wiggin notes: 


For public purposes and whatever 
the meaning, the essential task of 
the schools was and still is Ameri- 
canization, What the schools have 
done in that regard can be dimly 
seen through the congressmen’s 
words, which characterize the ef- 
forts as molding these young “into 
the American pattern and philoso- 
phy of life.” Such a task meant not 
only teaching a language in which 
to communicate, but changing the 
habits attendant on family and vo- 
cational life, shifting the value pat- 
tern respecting the nature of gov- 
ernment, introducing a prescien- 
tific people to the uses of science, 
particularly in connection with 
health and diet—and doing all this 
among a population and in an 
economy more than ordinarily re- 
sistant to Americanization. (p. 
478) 

Agriculture and shopwork for per- 
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sons from the fourth grade through 
adulthood; school cafeterias on re- 
mote plantations as well as in city 
areas; home economics and arts 
and crafts, through which adapta- 
tion to social customs might go for- 
ward—these were some of the ways 
in which the Hawaiian education 
system sought to assist the children 
of alien and peasant backgrounds 
to live as Americans in Hawaii. 


(P- 493) 


In these latter two cases, the concept 
nationalism has been broadened from 
simply loyalty to the state to belief in 
the American pattern and philosophy 
of life (italics mine). In other words, 
education in nationalism has been de- 
fined as Americanization, which, in 
turn, is taken to mean enculturation. 
If one accepts this latter definition of 
nationalism, then Dr. Wiggin’s implicit 
thesis becomes more logical than her ex- 
plicit formulation suggests. What her 
book demonstrates is not that “the cre- 
ation of the nation-state (in America) 
has also created a schooling different 
from that of previous periods” (p. 21), 
but that the survival of American so- 
ciety, like that of all societies, depends 
upon passing on to each generation of 
children the knowledges, values, and 
skills deemed adequate to the perform- 
ance of the adult role in that society; 
that as society has become more com- 
plex, there has been a tendency to rely 
more heavily on the mechanism of for- 
mal schooling for the transmission 
of the desideratum; that, consequently, 
changes not only in the political insti- 
tutions of the society, but in its eco- 
nomic and social structure as well, will 
be reflected in the content of formal 
education. 


It thus behooves the historian of Amer- 
ican education to examine more 
closely than he traditionally has, the 
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relationship between social change, 
broadly construed, and the content of 
formal education. Professor Wiggin’s 
strongest chapters are those in which 
she has undertaken this task. Her assess- 
ments of social and economic influences 
on nineteenth century schools, her 
treatment of the effect of population 
diversity on education, and her case 
studies of schooling in the Old North- 
west, in Hawaii, and among the minor- 
ity groups in Georgia and New Mexico 
are particularly noteworthy in this re- 
gard. Conversely, her book is weakest 
where she follows the more hackneyed 
method of explaining educational 
change by centering on pronounce- 
ments made by groups of professional 
educators as she does in her chapters on 
the national committees of the 1890- 
1918 era and on the spread of general 
education since 1930. 

In the final analysis, the uneven qual- 
ity of Professor Wiggin’s book may well 
be accounted for by her own intense 
belief in what professional educators 
have generally referred to as “education 
for citizenship.” Her concluding chap- 
ter which is prefaced by a quotation 
from Jefferson’s first Inaugural Address 
repeats her claim that “the overriding 
purpose of American education has 
been and is to support republican gov- 
ernment.” (p. 498) This, she suggests, 
is the most important lesson which con- 
temporary schoolmen can learn from 
the history of American education. For 
if our nation is to avoid “decline to- 
ward a minor role among the nations of 
the world,” then educators must not 
rely on “puny answers” to the schools’ 
problems like the plea for more science 
and mathematics. Rather they must fol- 
low the example of their predecessors 
and create of education a “moral refor- 
mation” designed to provide sufficient 
energy so that republican government 
may preserve itself. (pp. 502-503) 


Competent historians who start with 
such definite frames of reference fre- 
quently produce studies with both mer- 
its and defects. The very force of their 
convictions may lead them to consider 
new data and to restructure well-known 
events in such a way as to add new in- 
sights. But since modern society is 
inherently complex, highly positive 
frames of reference may lead also to 
oversimplified explanations and incon- 
sistency of development. 

Education and Nationalism has both 
these assets and these liabilities. 

ARTHUR S. BOLSTER, JR. 
Harvard University 


Tue ACADEMIC PRESIDENT—EDUCATOR 
OR CARETAKER? 

Harold W. Dodds. 

McGraw-Hill, New York, 1962. 294 pp. 
$5.95. 


A professorial wag once noted that the 
main qualifications required of an aca- 
demic president are a head of grey hair 
to lend him an air of distinction and a 
case of peptic ulcers to give him a look 
of concern. A less jaundiced view of 
what has been called “the roughest pro- 
fession” reveals, however, that it is ac- 
tually one of the most demanding of 
all occupations. Although much has 
been written by and about college and 
university presidents in the past, it is 
only recently that the top leadership 
Positions in American higher education 
have been subjected to systematic an- 
alysis. 

Among such analyses, The Academic 
President—Educator or Caretaker? is 
outstanding for its discernment and in- 
Sight. Since 1957, when he retired after 
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twenty-four years as President of Prince- 
ton University, Harold W. Dodds has 
been engaged in the study which re- 
sulted in his recent book. Dr. Dodds’ 
wit, humor, and insight are such that he 
undoubtedly could have brought forth 
a very readable and worthwhile volume 
by drawing solely upon his own rich 
experience, but his book is neither a 
personal reminiscence nor an apologia 
for the profession as a whole. Much of 
the material was obtained from obser- 
vations made since 1957 by Dodds and 
his associates (Felix S. Robb and R. 
Robb Taylor) on a variety of campuses. 

The unusual perceptivity character- 
izing all ten chapters of the study is 
manifested from the start in “The Set- 
ting of the Academic Presidency.” The 
next three chapters deal with the pres- 
ident in relation to such matters as aca- 
demic leadership, the arts of adminis- 
tration, and the realm of the faculty. 
Chapters V, VI, and VII contain inci- 
sive analyses of the basic functions of 
faculty personnel building, planning, 
fact finding, budgeting, and the sup- 
porting activities of nonacademic per- 
sonnel, intermediate administrative per- 
sonnel, public relations, alumni rela- 
tions, and fund raising. Three final 
chapters have to do with trustees and 
the selection of a new president. 


This study was made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, and 
the book is a distinguished addition to 
that very useful list, The Carnegie Se- 
ries in American Education. Not only 
is it recommended reading for all who 
are directly concerned with colleges and 
universities, but also it is interesting 
reading for any who may be curious 
as to the answer the author gives to 
the question posed in his sub-title. 
Locan WILSON 
American Council on Education 
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Tue EDUCATED AFRICAN: A COUNTRY 
BY Country Survey or EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA. 

Compiled by Ruth Sloan Associates. 
Edited by Helen Kitchen. 

Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1962. 


542 pp. $12.50. 


This massive tome must unfortunately 
be classed as a light-weight. It is a sort 
of guide-book to contemporary educa- 
tion in Africa, a subject of inherently 
great importance and interest, and is 
about as informative as a guide-book 
on most of the countries discussed. 
(This is not necessarily an insult—Bae- 
dekers and the Guides Bleus are in cer- 
tain respects valuable works.) 

The book comprises, after a brief in- 
troduction, sketches of the condition of 
education in the various African terri- 
tories. Some of these accounts are very 
good indeed, having been written by or 
based on the notes of experienced and 
well-informed persons, but since nearly 
fifty different countries and territories 
are dealt with, it is obvious that most 
must be treated superficially, In gen- 
eral, however, my criticism is directed 
more towards the character and struc- 
ture of the book than its component 
parts, I frequently speculated as to its 
purpose. Is it a work of reference? No, 
because hardly any sources are quoted, 
there is no bibliography and an extraor- 
dinary lack of footnotes (there is also 
no index, though this is perhaps ex- 
cusable in a book arranged by coun- 
tries). Is it a study of educational so- 
ciology, showing the condition of an 
important activity at a vital juncture 
of the development of the continent? 
No, because there is no attempt to gen- 
eralize; or to define widespread trends; 
or to suggest a relationship between 
education and nationalistic feeling or 
economic growth. Is it a work of com- 
parative education? Not really, though 
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it comes a little closer to this, because 
the treatment does not lend itself to 
the identification of significant similar- 
ities or differences. Is it a source book 
for important and little known facts? 
There are certainly a lot of these (how 
many people know about education in, 
for example, Ifni or in São Tomé and 
Principe?) but they have not been ar- 
ranged on an inter-territorial basis 
and in this respect a production like 
UNESCO's unpretentious Facts and 
Figures is really more useful. 

What is it, then? Well, it’s a big, fat, 
expensive book which will give one a 
quite good general idea of what is go- 
ing on in education anywhere in Af- 
rica, but which serves no deeper pur- 
pose and which, since things are mov- 
ing so rapidly, will very soon be out of 
date. Much effort has clearly been put 
into the creation of this book. It is sad 
that so much of it has been wasted. 

ADAM CURLE 
Harvard University 


THE SEARCH FoR A COMMON LEARNING: 
GENERAL EDUCATION, 1800-1960. 
Russell Thomas. 

McGraw-Hill, New York, 1962. 324 


bp. $6.95. 


This is an excellent study of the history 
and nature of general education. It is 
the best statement I know of the rea- 
sons for such a course of study and of 
the difficulties encountered in trying to 
formulate one. The final chapter con- 
taining several summaries should be 
carefully considered by both advocates 
and opponents. If one objects, he 
should begin at the beginning. 

The historical review of the search 
for a common learning is a valuable 
addition to the literature on general 
education. It gives time-perspective as 
well as status to the general education 


movement. It puts the recent experi- 
mentation in a scholarly tradition 
based upon and supported by an irre- 
pressible academic force, and thus gives 
comfort and aid to the lonely or em- 
battled generalist. 

The book is objective, describing 
what is, rather than what ought to be. 
Still it must be included among the 
works of the believers. It presents the 
aspirations, the needs and the convic- 
tions which led to the search and the 
activity. 

The argument rests on the functional 
dualism of American undergraduate ed- 
ucation, There have always been two 
commitments in the liberal arts col- 
leges, one, to provide a broad founda- 
tion of cultural education and, two, to 
give the student preparation in the field 
of his special interest. The task of this 
book is to show how the first function 
has been interpreted and institutional- 
ized historically. As early as 1829 this 
function was referred to as general ed- 
ucation. There is therefore no conflict 
in goals between liberal and general 
education, But in practice liberal arts 
Programs became identified, as insti- 
tutions will, with the current methods, 
which in the late nineteenth century 
meant the elective system. In some ex- 
tremes it was held that all courses were 
good for this purpose and that the stu- 
dent was the best judge of his needs in 
this respect. So there were always edu- 
cational leaders who objected to pre- 
vailing Practices and in the name of the 
original objectives advocated new prin- 
ciples and methods of common learn- 
ing. The criticisms and recommenda- 
tions progressed from Eliot to Lowell 
to Conant (among others) and the gen- 
cral education movement is only the 
latest version, 

In his analysis of the movement 
the author reveals deep insight into 
the merits and weaknesses of general 
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courses. He recognizes the basic philoso- 
phy on which they rest, the lack of 
agreement among scholars on what ev- 
ery educated man ought to know, and 
the need in general courses for a “meth- 
od of thought” or discipline. He locates 
the responsibility for the “broad foun- 
dation” in the whole faculty but ad- 
mits the necessity of putting its direc- 
tion in the hands of the interested mem- 
bers. He knows the importance of ad- 
ministrative structure to the success of 
the program. He stresses the fact that 
the program requires the continuous 
cooperation of the faculty, not only in 
planning but in effective teaching. He 
knows that a general course can be ex- 
citing to all participants. Furthermore 
he suggests, I inferred, that one of the 
chief values lies in the activity itself, 
i.e. the self-appraisal and the re-evalu- 
ation of the curriculum may revitalize 
the work of the college. 


The author has been so close to the 
movement that there are marks of the 
association. In the battle of words he 
rejects the dichotomy between liberal 
and general, defends the use of “sur- 
vey” and “orientation,” and then ad- 
vocates the term “general courses,” ob- 
jects strongly to the phrase “courses in 
general education” and looks askance 
at “integration.” (As to the latter it 
has always seemed to me that “desegre- 
gation” might be more apt.) It sur- 
prised me to find here the illusion that 
thinking in terms of “relationships” 
may be the most important achievement 
of the contemporary interest in general 
education, (p. 99) as if the content of 
general courses were segments from dis- 
crete fields. Then he gets involved in 
the argument over what kind of courses 
constitute general education courses 
and runs the risk of making the “fal- 
lacy of the scholar” (pp. 278 and 64). 

This reviewer would like to say that 
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general courses, in the social sciences, 
for example, should cut a new pattern 
from the whole cloth of our knowledge 
of human behavior. They do not mere- 
ly take something from each of the 
long established fields or disciplines 
and show “relationships” or integrate 
what is inherently one. The pattern is 
cut to fit the needs of Mr. College-man 
instead of the specialist. The distinc- 
tive feature lies in the design. I firmly 
believe that it is necessary to make 
these new patterns and that a general 
course which has the political scientist, 
the economist and the sociologist put 
together some essential and relevant 
parts of their introductory courses is 
inadequate. The principle of distribu- 
tion misses the goal if the courses re- 
quired are still departmental offerings 
designed to prepare the professional, 
There is a significant difference be- 
tween a two-semester general course, 
perhaps political economy, which uses 
all relevant social data, historical, phil- 
osophical, and sociological, and a dis- 
tribution requirement of two courses 
offered in separate departments. The 
difference lies in the design. 


A large section of the book is given 
to a review of the experiences in 
general education at eighteen colleges 
and universities. The colleges were 
not chosen because of the merits 
or defects of their programs. The col- 
leges selected, says the author, are rep- 
resentative, that is, a fair cross section 
of American institutions, geographi- 
cally, demographically, in their sources 
of income, religious affiliations, etc. 
Several of the colleges which are in- 
cluded have given only lip service to 
general education. The descriptions 
are often analyses of committee reports 
and recommendations and not of oper- 
ational achievements. The results, says 
the author, might be the same if other 
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colleges were included. The results 
show “diversity” and “stages of experi- 
ence” but not necessarily the progress 
which has been made in the “search for 
a common learning.” 
WILLIAM VERHAGE 
Boston University 


STYLE IN LANGUAGE. 

Edited by Thomas A. Sebeok. 
Published jointly by The Technology 
Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York, London. r960. xiv + 


479 pp. $9.50. 


Hypothetically, interdisciplinary sym- 
posia may serve several functions. They 
may lead to broad and powerful the- 
oretical formulations since they en- 
compass larger and more variegated 
bodies of data than do meetings within 
any single discipline. They may yield 
fresh approaches to the problems of the 
symposia. Because they expose acade- 
micians to alien methodologies and un- 
familiar habits of thought of other dis- 
ciplines, they may serve to re-vitalize 
approaches to conventional problems 
within already existing disciplines. 

In 1958 an interdisciplinary Confer- 
ence on Style was held on the campus 
of Indiana University under the chair- 
manship of the anthropologist-linguist, 
Thomas A. Sebeok. Whether this con- 
ference, and the volume Style in Lan- 
guage, which it yielded, successfully 
served the functions of an interdisci- 
plinary symposium remains in the 
realm of hypothesis. This hypothesis 
will be tested in the coming years by 
noting whether any advances may be at- 
tributed to the influence of the confer- 
ence in the discussion of the general 
problem of style and whether the con- 
ference stimulated in any way the fields 
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of literary criticism, cultural anthro- 
pology, linguistics, and psychology. 

Style promises to be an important 
and fruitful concept in the analysis of 
language, art, and individual and social 
behavior in general. Sebeok, and his 
colleagues, Sol Saporta and Edward 
Stankiewicz, recognized the value of the 
concept in their proseminar on poetic 
language at Indiana University and 
sought to bring the power of a variety 
of disciplines to explore the problem 
in its various aspects at a symposium of 
leading scholars. Sebeok had been the 
associate editor with Charles E. Osgood 
of a report of an interdisciplinary 
seminar, Psycholinguistics: A Survey of 
Theory and Research Problems (Balti- 
more; Waverly Press, 1954), which to- 
day is, undoubtedly, accorded the status 
of a document basic to its field. Thus 
the group at Indiana might have hoped 
that a testable general theory would 
emerge from their conference and that 
the report of the conference could be 
organized with the orderliness one as- 
sociates with a text-book and the com- 
pelling logic one associates with a the- 
oretical work. 

The formal closing statements of 
three of the participants at the confer- 
ence, George A. Miller, Roman Jakob- 
son, and René Wellek, reveal reservedly 
Positive prognoses as to the value of the 
conference, while it may be predicted 
that the general reader will have some 
marked reservations in respect to struc- 
ture and readibility of the volume. A 
large Proportion of the 22 papers sub- 
mitted to the conference by the invited 
Participants seem to have issued more 
from the individual predilections of the 
Scholars than from an interest in the 
Problem of style. Occasionally the rela- 
tion between the study presented and 
the problem of style is rather tenuous. 
Sometimes the papers themselves com- 
Pletely omitted any pretense to define 
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the theme at hand or to relate their con- 
tents to it. Six of the papers presented 
at the symposium are merely abstracted 
in the volume because they were pub- 
lished elsewhere, The reader, therefore, 
is left with a considerable task of guess- 
ing at contents of papers referred to in 
the transcribed discussions, and of per- 
ceiving an integrated structure. It is 
clear, however, from the organization 
of the papers and discussions and the 
description of the procedures followed 
that the chairman labored vigorously to 
organize the conference and to arrange 
the papers and transcripts of the dis- 
cussion into an entity that might be 
considered a “book.” 


In Style in Language it may be seen 
that there is little consensus in the defi- 
nition of the term style, although some 
very good operational definitions with 
broad applicability are attempted here 
and there in the text. Joseph H. Green- 
berg made a comparatively successful 
attempt at developing the kind of gen- 
eral definition that is needed from the 
diverse notions of style stated or im- 
plied at the conference. In the three 
pages of transcription from the pro- 
ceedings which Greenberg contributed 
to the symposium (pp. 426-428) he 
tried to describe what the linguist, the 
psychologist, and the literary critic 
seemed to understand by the term style. 
Greenberg found that one of the most 
frequently invoked notions of style 
was expressed by Roger Brown else- 
where in the volume (pp. 378-385) with 
an analogy to fingerprints. According 
to this concept, style may be called a 
set of defining or invariant character- 
istics by which we distinguish members 
of one sub-class from members of other 
sub-classes. Another definition detected 
by Greenberg is that style may be seen 
as deviation from the norm. In this 
sense it seems to the reviewer that the 
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the question: “What, if anything, 
its occasion, origin, motivation, its 
ical and compositional his 
to do with the being of a com 
poem?” By means of a demon- 
of how he wrote one of his own 
Richards illustrates the role that 
be played by the context in 
the poem was written, but 
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in informal and formal situations. 
Mode, in Voegelin’s scheme is divided 
into “time style,” “space style,” and 
genre. Style is called personal style. The 
need for writing a general grammar to 
include all kinds of utterances is urged 
in the paper. 


A group of papers which concern 
themselves with verbal art were contrib- 
uted by linguists. These papers deal 
with the dimensions or features along 
which there may be stylistic or modal 
variations, but generally do not concern 
themselves with the distinction between 
mode and style. These papers include 
Edward. Stankiewicz’s “Linguistics and 
the Study of Poetic Language” (pp. 69- 
81) and Sol Saporta’s “The Application 
of Linguistics to the Study of Poetic 
Language” (pp. 82-95) which argue for 
the applicability of linguistic analysis 
in the description of stylistic features in 
literature. Thomas A. Sebeok's “Decod- 
ing a Text: Levels and Aspects in a 
Cheremis Sonnet” (pp. 221-235) which 
is presented in a section of the book 
headed “Grammatical Aspects of Style” 
is an empirical example of the applica- 
bility of Stankiewicz’s and Saporta’s po- 
sition, Another empirical example of 
the argument is to be found in Dell H. 
Hymes’ “Phonological Aspects of Style: 
Some English Sonnets” (pp. 109-131) 
which has the defect of being a post hoc 
demonstration based on cases selected 
for the sake of the demonstration. 

A section in the volume headed “Met- 
rics” contains papers written by scholars 
from both the traditions of linguistics 
and literary criticism. An encyclopedic 
“Metric Typology” was presented by 
John Lotz (pp. 135-148) in linguistic 
terms. The “general theory of metrics” 
it presents is of a purely technical na- 
ture and the typology will need to be 
tested for its applicability to the study 
of style. Seymour Chatman’s “Compar- 
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ing Metrical Styles” (pp. 149-172) is an 
intriguing exercise in establishing the 
stylistic features which distinguish two 
English poets, John Donne and Alex- 
ander Pope. The variations between 
them are shown to be constancies of 
each of them. “On Free Rythms in Mod- 
ern Poetry” (pp. 173-190) is an effort by 
Benjamin Hrushkovski to identify the 
constraints which characterize poetry 
that has freed itself from traditional 
norms. 

John B. Carroll’s contribution: “Vec- 
tors of Prose Style” is an attempt to es- 
tablish a taxonomy of style from a psy- 
chological point of view. Judgments 
made on a sample of literary materials 
were used to establish the dimensions 
and to relate them to certain objective 
or quantifiable features of the prose 
sampled. In this preliminary explora- 
tion Carroll omitted showing whether 
the dimensions he identified can char- 
acterize styles or modes. 

The remaining papers of the psychol- 
ogists add a dimension to the problem 
of style, since they invoke explanatory 
and theoretical constructs to account 
for the existence of any stylistic fea- 
tures. Thus in a paper by Roger Brown 
and Albert Gilman “The Pronouns of 
Power and Solidarity” (pp. 253-276) an 
effort was made to relate the extent of 
use of familiar and polite forms of 
address to the political, social, and 
emotional dispositions of individuals. 
Charles E. Osgood’s study of “Some Ef- 
fects of Motivation on Style of Encod- 
ing” (pp. 293-306) sought to find stylistic 
differences between real and feigned 
suicide notes and to attribute them to 
a standard psychological construct—the 
motivational state of the organism. The 
paper of James J. Jenkins, “Commonal- 
ity of Association as an Indicator of 
More General Patterns of Verbal Be- 
havior” (pp. 307-329) not only attempts 
to account for a dimension of style in 


verbal behavior by means of a theoreti- 
cal construct, but also seeks to extend 
the construct to account for a large va- 
riety of behavior. Unfortunately, the 
use of the construct of “commonality of 
word associations” as an independent 
yariable contains an implicit circularity, 
since it emerges from the examinations 
of a corpus of data as a dependent vari- 
able. Jenkins found that many of his 
hypotheses were unconfirmed and it was 
necessary to offer a “severe reinterpreta- 
tion of the construct.” 

Among the connotations which con- 
tributed strongly to our present under- 
standing of the concept is the notion of 
consistency of the manner, independent 
from variations in matter. Rulon Wells 
noticed this aspect of style, and his pa- 
per, “Nominal and Verbal Style,” (pp. 
213-220) represents an effort to discover 
optional or variable features in lan- 
guage which might remain invariant in 
the linguistic expression of individuals 
or groups. While stylistic features are 
defined as features which may exhibit 
variations from central tendencies, there 
can be no style of an individual or mode 
of a group unless the stylistic features 
exhibit invariance over a variety of sam- 
ples of behavior for that individual or 
group. 


With the introduction of the concept 
of style, a general formulation of the 
Nature of behavior is suggested which 
transcends most of the concerns of the 
Volume Style in Language. This formu- 
lation takes note of the fact that human 
behavior has certain “grammatical” or 
imperative features (such as drive satis- 
faction, or ethicality, or social accepta- 
bility) which will be common to many 
members of the species. These features 
have been the major concern of the be- 
havioral sciences in the past. Further- 
More, there are individual variations. 
While some of these variations are hap- 
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hazard and uninteresting for the nonce, 
some of the individual variations re- 
main consistent for each individual 
throughout large samples of his behav- 
ior. These features may be character- 
ized as the manner of the individual or 
his style. When aggregates of people in 
a given period or place exhibit invari- 
ances of variable features, these features 
are designated as modes. 

The concept of style makes it possible 
to bring idiosyncracy under scientific 
examination. Given the present formu- 
lation, idiosyncracy ceases to be random 
variation and may be designated as in- 
variance in certain variable features, 
that is, as style. In psychology and edu- 
cation, investigations of “cognitive 
styles” and “behavioral styles” are cur- 
rently increasing in number. The ap- 
pearance of the volume Style in Lan- 
guage may well constitute a part of a 
trend. 

Style in Language fails to be a book 
with a unified structure, argument, or 
reasonably defined point of departure. 
It makes poor reading. Yet the problem 
of style, to which it is addressed, is ex- 
tremely important in the analysis of be- 
havior. Furthermore, the study of style 
through the data of language is an ex- 
tremely efficient approach for the study 
of behavior. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that despite its shortcomings the book 
will attract enough attention in aca- 
demic circles to exert some influence 
and to serve the hypothetical functions 
of interdisciplinary symposia. Instruc- 
tors of the increasingly frequent courses 
in “psycholinguistics” might consider 
the book or parts of it for readings in 
these courses. The data and theory sub- 
sumed in the volume are clearly “psy- 
cholinguistic.” 

Aaron S. CARTON 
New York University 
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RESEARCH ON LANGUAGE TEACHING, AN 
ANNOTATED INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY FOR 1945-61. 

Howard Lee Nostrand, Sol Saporta, 
Judith Ann Milligan, Janet Hartwich 
Miller, John Alden Green, Doris 
Margaret Glasser, David William 
Foster, and Beverly J. Payne. 
University of Washington Press, Seattle, 
1962. xix + 280 pp. $5.00. 


To those engaged in it, the prepara- 
tion of a bibliography must seem a te- 
dious and thankless task. It is pleasant 
for me, therefore, to have this oppor- 
tunity of according public recognition 
of the devotion shown by the authors 
of the reference work with which this 
notice is concerned. Working under a 
contract with the United States Office 
of Education, they had two purposes: 
first, to list and annotate all research 
reports they could locate in areas perti- 
nent to the improvement of language 
teaching which had been completed 
since 1945 or which were in progress 
as of October 1961; and second, to 
identify and comment on the problems 
most in need of further research. A con- 
certed effort was made to make the cov- 
erage world-wide, but it became evi- 
dent that most of what research could 
be found had been done in the United 
States. Nevertheless, the authors admit 
that their bibliography is “probably 
still far from complete even for the 
West,” and they believe that for the 
Communist countries it “lacks many 
items of major importance, particularly 
in linguistics and psychology as they 
bear upon language teaching.” They 
also comment that “in this field of re- 
search, published sources do not suffice 
for bibliographic control,” inasmuch 
as research workers are increasingly 
prone to exchange information with 
each other by privately circulated re- 
ports. 
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Despite their many difficulties in lo- 
cating material, the authors have 
turned out a bibliography which will 
be useful in many ways. It includes list- 
ings of other bibliographies and sur- 
veys, of periodicals and serials, and of 
agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions. The annotations of the entries 
will be especially valuable. The user 
should be cautioned, however, that the 
citations are not always complete or 
accurate. 

As the authors say, “. . . the most im- 
pressive result of the present study is 
to confirm that a great number of areas 
lack conclusions based upon research,” 
In this they are undoubtedly correct. 
Modern language teaching has recently 
gone through a revolution in objectives 
and methodology, but even though this 
revolution is intuitively laudable, one 
would like to have a more solid research 
basis for it than exists in fact. The ap- 
pearance of this bibliography is likely 
to be an encouragement, as well as a 
positive help, to the increasing num- 
ber of foreign language teachers and 
educational psychologists who are tak- 
ing an interest in research in the mod- 
ern language field. 

Jonn B. CARROLL 
Harvard University 


Ler’s READ. 

Leonard Bloomfield and 

Clarence L. Barnhart. 

Wayne State University Press, Detroit, 


1961. 465 pp. $7.50. 


This book includes the original version 
of Bloomfield’s essay outlining his sys- 
tem of reading instruction, and an en- 
larged version of the materials he de- 
veloped for such instruction. There are 
also a series of five articles, by Barnhart 
and others, relating to the background 
and use of the materials. 


Since the appearance of the Bloom- 
field proposals in the Elementary Eng- 
lish Review in 1942, the claim has often 
been made that unless all these pro- 
posals are followed, reading instruc- 
tion will not be linguistically sound. 
In the present work, Barnhart refers to 
Bloomfield’s as a “linguistic system,” 
(p. 9) while Pooley states the method 
is “revolutionary in theory .. . not a 
minor modification of currently used 
methods . . . [and will] require the un- 
derstanding and acceptance of linguis- 
tic theory . . . [and training in] entirely 
new concepts and procedures.” (p. 7) 

What are these revolutionary pro- 
posals? In effect they encompass the use 
of: 


1. Linguistically correct phonic prin- 
ciples. 

2. A specific sequence of instruction. 

8. A specific type of materials to de- 
velop this sequence. 


With respect to the first of these cate- 
gories, Bloomfield (unlike Pooley) sug- 
gests that “a profound knowledge of 
Phonetics [is not needed]. . . . In fact, 
the teacher who reads over the list in 
this book will soon grasp . . . all the 
Phonetics needed for ordinary instruc- 
tion in reading.” (p. 30) To the extent 
of this use these principles will ensure 
the linguistic accuracy of any method of 
reading instruction. 

Turning next to the sequence recom- 
mended by Bloomfield, this may be 
Summarized in his own words: First: 
“Train the child to respond vocally to 
the sight of letters . . . by presenting 
regular spellings.” (p. 29-30) Second: 
“Train him to make exceptional re- 
Sponses to irregular spellings . . . by pre- 
senting systematically the various types 
of irregular spellings.” (p. 30) This se- 
quence of instruction also requires spe- 
cial materials which “distinguish . . - 
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between regular . , . and irregular spell- 
ings [and] . . . classify the irregular 
spellings according to the various types 
of deviations from the alphabetic prin- 
ciple.” (p. 29) 

What this all reduces to is, essen- 
tially, control of the vocabulary used 
in early reading instruction according 
to phonic principles rather than fre- 
quency of use. The choice between the 
sequence recommended by Bloomfield 
and more traditional procedures is, 
however, dictated more by psychologi- 
cal and pedogogical, than by linguistic, 
considerations. One can certainly teach 
linguistically correct phonics without 
following the Bloomfield sequence. The 
same is true of the materials offered for 
the development of this sequence. 

The proposed materials, further de- 
veloped by Barnhart, constitute by far 
the largest part of this volume. Bloom- 
field’s essay also presents a rationale for 
their use. He says, “The first step [in 
reading instruction] which may be di- 
vorced from all subsequent ones, is the 
recognition of the letters . . . of the al- 
phabet as signs which direct us to pro- 
duce the signs of our language .. . [and] 
the practical and cultural values of 
reading can play no part in the elemen- 
tary stages.” (p. 35) However, the 
“method” of perception by which a 
child “translates” a sequence of graph- 
emes into a familiar sequence of pho- 
nemes (or words), and the relation of 
context to such perception, is again 
more a problem for psychology, or at 
most psycho-linguistics, than for lin- 
guistics alone. In any case, there is cer- 
tainly not enough known about this 
process as yet to warrant a categorical 
statement that Bloomfield’s proposals 
at this level have a theoretically sound 
basis. 

With regard to the materials them- 
selves, mention should first be made of 
the fact that the descriptions of the 
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teaching of isolated letter phonics and 
sight words which Bloomfield attributes 
to current reading instruction do not 
do justice to present methods. In like 
fashion, the repetitious and almost 
meaningless material developed and ad- 
vocated by Bloomfield and Barnhart 
hardly does justice to the possibilities 
of the sequence they recommend. The 
sequence, on the contrary, appears 
quite harmonious with the current 
trends in programmed instruction and 
has been applied with some success 
(but certainly more appeal) in such 
work as that of Daniels and Diack. This 
suggests that Bloomfield’s basic princi- 
ples can probably be developed in a 
meaningful and tasteful context, with 
no loss (and possibly, a gain), in effi- 
ciency. 

It is important, therefore, to recog- 
nize that the specific sequence and ma- 
terials for teaching linguistically cor- 
rect phonics which has been developed 
in Let’s Read represent the views of one 
linguist, but the fact that the phonics 
is linguistically correct does not vouch 
for the method or materials by which 
it is taught. 

JOEL S. WEINBERG 
Harvard University 


Tue GROWTH oF Basic MATHEMATICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC CONCEPTS IN CHILDREN. 
K. Lovell. 

Philosophical Library, New York, r96r. 
154 pp. $7.50. 


K. Lovell, Lecturer in Educational Psy- 
chology in the University of Leeds 
Institute of Education, has been en- 
gaged for some five years in an exten- 
sive series of followup studies of the 
work of Piaget and Inhelder. He has 
reported his research in at least 8 arti- 
cles in professional journals. Now in a 
book, his first, Lovell undertakes to in- 
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terpret this research for teachers and 
to explain for them the rationale of 
various approaches to mathematics ed- 
ucation in the lower grades. 

Few teachers in this country, if not 
in England, are likely to comprehend 
this book fully on their own, much less 
exploit its classroom implications. 
There is thus a touch of irony in Pro- 
fessor Inhelder’s Foreword, in which 
she comments: 


Most French works of this kind 
go no further than a rather super- 
ficial popularization. Dr. Lovell 
has, on the contrary, a very differ- 
ent idea of the function of school 
teachers. He expects of them not 
only a knowledge of the subjects 
to be taught but also an under- 
standing both of their psychologi- 
cal structure and of the way in 
which scientific ideas, beginning as 
spontaneous operations, are elabo- 
rated in the pupils’ minds. (p. 5) 


Perhaps Lovell does not actually ex- 
pect this of his readers when they first 
complete the book, and he certainly 
does not mean to expect it of them be- 
forehand. The book may indeed be 
most useful to teachers and education 
students because it suggests problems to 
them for systematic study and research. 
At the same time, the book does not 
formulate with sufficient clarity the is- 
sues that teachers should explore and it 
does not provide precise clinical and 
procedural guidelines to enable them 
to interpret children’s behavior from 
the Geneva standpoint. Still, the book 
is well calculated to interest teachers 
and to impress upon them the general 
relevance of the Geneva school of 
thought to the classroom. In writing 
this book, Lovell may have felt con- 
strained to avoid overwhelming his 
readers with too many theoretical sub- 


tleties or empirical details. Though 
teachers must eventually demand more 
of both, the book is still as rich a course 
on children’s concepts as has yet been 
served to them. 

The first chapter is unhappily the 
weakest. It juxtaposes various notions 
of concept formation without attempt- 
ing to develop the crucial relationship 
between the idea of reversibility and 
the more familiar ideas of discrimina- 
tion and generalization. In Lovell’s 
words, “The fundamental skill that un- 
derlies all mathematical and logical (in- 
ternally consistent) thinking is the ca- 
pacity for ‘reversibility’; i.e. the per- 
manent possibility of returning in 
thought to one’s starting point.” (p. 
18) In order to understand why one 
does not achieve reversibility for all 
concepts simultaneously it is necessary 
to realize that, in Piaget’s view, the re- 
versibility of a given concept depends 
upon one’s having differentiated it 
from others. The concept must have 
“permanence,” by which Piaget means 
that one must have achieved a stable 
idea of its defining properties. If this 
could be related to discrimination 
studies we would be in a better position 
to appreciate, among other things, Lov- 
ell’s own finding that the child’s con- 
cepts of conservation of substance and 
weight are at first applicable only in 
highly specific situations. Lovell does 
not relate to this his brief discussion of 
the “traditional view” of concept for- 
mation. One of the problems that the 
idea of reversibility may help resolve is 
that most discrimination-generalization 
models have not been designed to han- 
dle variable properties as the defini- 
enda of a class or concept. As Cassirer 
pointed out, a scientific or mathemati- 
cal concept is not simply based on ab- 
straction of the unchanging properties 
of entities or events, but rather on reg- 
ularities of changing properties. “What 
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holds together the various structures 
which we regard as examples of one and 
the same concept is not the unity of a 
generic image but the unity of a rule of 
change. . . .”1 When Lovell speaks of 
the child’s arriving at “the concept 
of invariance of weight” or “invariance 
of substance” with respect to conserva- 
tion problems, it makes a considerable 
difference what model of concept for- 
mation one employs to interpret this. 
Chapters 2, 3, and 4 are addressed re- 
spectively to the logical basis of mathe- 
matics, perceptual approaches to num- 
ber concepts, and activity approaches. 
The latter two provide an excellent 
characterization of the major features 
of the materials of Stern, Cuisenaire, 
and Dienes, provided (as Lovell in- 
tends) that the reader explores further 
these and other approaches the book 
discusses. It is to be regretted that the 
reader is likely to miss in Chapter 4 the 
significance of Piaget's attack on what 
may be for teachers the most perplex- 
ing issue between the traditional and 
new approaches to mathematics, the re- 
lationship of mathematical thought to 
reality and the world of experience. 
Dewey observed 25 years ago that “the 
interpretation of the logical conditions 
of mathematical conceptions and rela- 
tions must be such as to account for the 
form of discourse which is essentially 
free from the necessity of existential ref- 
erence while at the same time it pre- 
serves the possibility of indefinitely ex- 
tensive existential reference. . . .”? Be- 
cause Lovell’s discussion in Chapter 2 
of the discrepancy between the Poin- 
care and the Russell and Whitehead 
views falls short of formulating this 
problem, his subsequent discussion of 


1Cassirer, Ernst, The Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms, Vol. III (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1957)» P+ 291. 

2 Dewey, John, Logic (New York: Holt 
and Co., 1938), P. 394- 
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Piaget's position seems to miss the tar- 
get (even though Lovell emphasizes the 
operationalism of the Geneva school.) 
Piaget’s fundamental contribution to 
education is summed up in this state- 
ment from The Growth of Logical 
Thinking: “The two processes—struc- 
tural development and everyday appli- 
cation—both belong to the same reality, 
and it is because formal thinking plays 
a fundamental role from the functional 
standpoint that it can attain its general 
and logical structure.” (This statement 
applies in the first instance to the logi- 
cal thinking of Stage III, but it equally 
characterizes Piaget's approach to the 
stage of concrete operations.) Lovell 
almost makes the point on numerable 
occasions throughout his book, but the 
reader may not see the forest for the 
trees. The author states in Chapter 4, 
for example, “The concepts and ability 
to manoeuvre them in the mind, he 
considers, are built up from using con- 
crete material, but are independent of 
the actual materials used.” (Pp. 44) 
Chapters 5 through 10, on the con- 
cepts of substance, weight, time, space, 
length and measurement, and area and 
volume come much closer to fulfilling 
the author's avowed purposes. As this 
reviewer has already observed, they 
would be more powerful if the theoreti- 
cal rationale had been laid out more 
clearly in the earlier chapters. They 
would also be strengthened by a chap- 
ter dealing with the beauties and haz- 
ards of the clinical technique of the 
Geneva school, the general problems of 
sitting across a table from a child and 
trying to elicit his responses without un- 
duly restricting or influencing them. 
Nevertheless, an adventurous teacher 
might make considerable headway with 
these chapters by reconstructing some 


*Inhelder, Barbel and Jean Piaget, The 
Growth of Logical Thinking (New York: 
Basic Books, 1958), p. 342. 
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of the experiments for himself, espe- 
cially if he consulted the original re- 
ports of Lovell’s research which are 
cited in the chapter bibliographies. 


In examining Piaget’s and Inhelder’s 
work on the child’s concepts Lovell has 
made a substantial contribution of his 
own. Where the Geneva investigators 
have been vague in describing their 
procedures, Lovell has standardized 
these procedures and devised new ones. 
He has specified more carefully the 
criteria for classifying responses at vari- 
ous stages of conceptual development, 
notably in his followup of The Growth 
of Logical Thinking (which is not ex- 
amined in the present book). Lovell’s 
experiments have involved more sub- 
jects than the Geneva research, and the 
subjects’ intelligence, schooling, and 
social background have been more rig- 
orously controlled. Lovell has worked 
closely in this research with teachers 
and education students and finally he 
is conversant with other areas of psy- 
chological investigation that need to be 
related to the work of the Geneva 
school, such as the research of Gold- 
stein, Luchins and others on abstract 
and concrete behavior. Not all of this, 
to be sure, comes across in the present 
book nor even in his articles in the pro- 
fessional journals. The articles, how- 
ever, invite the persistent inquirer to 
write to Lovell himself at Leeds for 
procedural details not reported in 
print. 

In each of the chapters on substance, 
weight, etc. the author describes some 
of the pertinent experiments, and 
sketches the progress of the child 
through the several stages of the growth 
of a concrete operational concept. In 
each chapter Lovell confirms the main 
burden of Piaget’s argument, but states 
some cogent qualifications to which In- 
helder accedes in her Preface. The au- 


thor’s classroom recommendations (e.g. 
“the viewing and drawing of ob- 
jects from different angles; folding and 
unfolding surfaces; cutting through ob- 
jects to expose various sections; enlarg- 
ing and reducing figures; rotating fig- 
ures. These actions help to develop pro- 
jective concepts” (p. 102) fall some- 
what flat for this reviewer because he is 
convinced that the most appropriate 
applications of the Geneva work can 
only follow from the teacher’s compre- 
hension of the underlying theory. But 
Lovell would not disagree, and a teach- 
er might profit at least as much as the 
children by exploring some of these ac- 
tivities with them. 

A purely (but not pure) mathemati- 
cal chapter on the number system seems 
anomalous in this book, but we shall 
take the author at his word that it is 
good medicine for his clientele. 

Despite the weaknesses that have 
been cited here, this reviewer was still 
learning from Lovell the third time 
through and heartily commends this 
book to both the oldtimers and new- 
comers to the Geneva school. 

Joseren C. GRANNIS 
Harvard University 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Abraham Bernstein. 
Random House, New York, 1961. 


470 pp. $5.95. 


The reading audience for methods 
books is comprised largely of teachers 
who are looking for a solution to some 
practical problem. Few methods books 
deal usefully with specific classroom 
problems. Most counsel teachers to “in- 
crease appreciation,” “raise taste,” and 
“improve students power to commu- 
nicate.” So, however invalid the advice 
in these books, no one need worry about 
the effect. Teachers may become ex- 
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cited about the glittering generalities, 
but they will make no changes. These 
books forget to tell how. 

When, however, a methods book pro- 
poses to show how teaching method 
“emerges” from content, when its major 
concern is motivation, and when it con- 
tinually suggests this and that concrete 
solution to classroom problems—and 
Teaching English in High School does 
all these things—then not only will 
teachers respond enthusiastically to the 
book, they can and likely will begin fol- 
lowing its dicta tomorrow morning. And 
most will do so without questioning 
whether or not they should. 

Mr. Bernstein’s book has a most sig- 
nificant purpose: to show how teaching 
method emerges from content. This 
purpose would seem to oblige the au- 
thor to present a theory of the content 
—a view of the nature, the functions, 
and the values of literature and of com- 
position—to serve as a basis for his judg- 
ments on which methods emerge from 
the content and for his suggestions on 
how to teach literature and composition 
by these valid methods. But Mr. Bern- 
stein neither expresses nor implies any 
genuine position on the nature of liter- 
ature or the nature of composition. 
Without a definition of the nature of 
the content as a point of reference, how 
can one tell whether certain methods 
help content to function or hinder its 
functioning, whether a device distorts 
the nature of the subject matter or not, 
whether a manner of teaching works 
against the students’ ever enjoying the 
values of studying the subject? 

Not only does the book fail to show 
how method emerges from content, it 
repeatedly proposes three methods for 
teaching literature that are to this re- 
viewer irreconcilable with the nature of 
literature. The first is a type of question 
that invites the student to discuss works 
of literature as if they were reproduc- 
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tions of life, rather than representations 
of life. For example, such questions as: 


If you were lost in the woods, what 
could you learn from Odysseus, 
washed ashore at Scheria, naked 
and helpless (shortly before he en- 
counters Nausicaa), without food, 
weapons, or clothing? What would 
you do to survive? How would you 
plan? How would you analyze your 
situation and resources? (p. 158) 
You may want to compare both 
scenes [the opening of Mid-Sum- 
mer Night’s Dream and Braban- 
tio’s protesting Othello’s wooing 
of Desdemona in Othello] and 
then discuss how society must be 
considered when the purely per- 
sonal, like courtship and marriage, 
is contemplated. Should society 
have something to say about such 
personal matters? Or is it none of 
society's business? (p. 208) 

What would the Squire have done 
if Godfrey had told his father 
about his marriage? What would 
you have done? (p, 165) 

[On the opening lines of A Tale 
of Two Cities) When do opinions 
justify revolution, war, and killing? 
(p. 166) 


Questions that suggest that a work 
of literature is a literal copy of life, 
rather than something organized and 
arranged by a writer, hinder students 
from developing the proper attitude 
for reading works. Furthermore, such 
questions keep students from learning 
how to read literature so as to re-create 
the experience of the work. Re-creation 
demands that a reader move into the 
work, not away from it, that he refrain 
from making judgments on the right- 
ness or wrongness of the conduct rep- 
resented in the work, or from offering 
other alternatives to the behavior por- 
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trayed, or from discussing its social ef- 
fects in the everyday world he lives in. 
Questions that invite readers to mis- 
take literature for life in this way, or 
that urge them to create rather than 
re-create, do not “emerge” from the 
content. 


The second of the invalid methods 
for teaching literature suggested in 
Teaching English in High School is a 
mode of questioning that, according to 
the author, “drives students to one al- 
ternative or another, with no possible 
compromise in between, questions [e.g. 
“Who was more honorable, Cassius or 
Brutus?” (p. 347) ] that exact a polariz- 
ing effect on the class, that present two 
sides, only one of which you can take.” 
(P- 345-6) If this type of question is 
used to accomplish what Mr. Bernstein 
describes in the preceding quote, then 
it works against a student’s experienc- 
ing what a work of literature tries to 
make him experience—the amazing in- 
tricacy of human events, where oppo- 
sites are often interwoven inextricably. 

“Good” questions help a reader feel 
his way through every facet of a work. 
They do not force him to “take a side,” 
to pigeonhole and categorize, as those 
on pages 346-51 do. “Good” questions 
provoke the reader to “see all,” to no- 
tice, for instance, that characters have 
many tones of voice and unresolved op- 
positions within themselves, that parts 
of works play now with, now against, 
one another or play both ways at once, 
and that words are used simultaneously 
in their several meanings. Questions 
that suggest that things are either one 
thing or another are hardly conducive 
to the reader's “seeing all.” And it is 
only when a reader “sees all” that he 
realizes the inadequacy of simple judg- 
ments and black-white distinctions, and 
this realization is one of the moral val- 
ues of reading literature. 


The exercises suggested in this book 
for the study of various works of liter- 
ature concentrate almost exclusively on 
the paraphrasable elements of works: 
on plot summaries, morals, themes, and 
generalizations about characters. This, 
last of the non-literary modes for teach- 
ing literature recommended by the au- 
thor, is used even in the study of poems. 
Even here, the focus is clearly on the 
subject matter or message. Poems are 
paired or grouped by themes with no 
regard for the varying quality of the 
poems in the group or for the demands 
that reading each would make upon the 
students. Mr. Bernstein claims that the- 
matic grouping stimulates arguments 
about the messages of the poems. What 
matter that it creates such strange bed- 
fellows as “Ozymandias,” “The Dea- 
con's Masterpiece,” and “You, Andrew 
Marvell.” (p. 232) 

The purpose of close reading, Mr. 
Bernstein says, is “to extract the juice”; 
in other words, to separate the content 
from the form. In the chapters on the 
teaching of literature, there is no rec- 
ognition that language in literature is 
medium, not means, and that the read- 
er cannot experience what is said un- 
less he can respond properly to how 
the thing is said. Valid methods for 
teaching literature would encourage 
readers to develop sensitive responses 
to the ways words are used in works 
of literature. The experiencing of 
works depends upon such responses, 
and the enjoyment of the values of 
reading works depends upon experi- 
encing the works. The three methods 
of teaching literature that are contin- 
ually suggested in Teaching English in 
High School do not “emerge” from lit- 
erature, nor will using them lead stu- 
dents to experience literary works. 

i Not only can we challenge the valid- 
lty of the methods proposed in this 
book, but we can also question the 
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value of them as means to genuine mo- 
tivation. Grouped roughly, the meth- 
ods suggested motivate in three ways: 
by exciting students and holding them 
in suspense, by continually connecting 
the material being studied with the stu- 
dents’ current experience, and by spur- 
ring the students to “battle it out.” Ac- 
cording to the examples given, the au- 
thor recommends using methods to pro- 
duce these effects in order to involve 
students at the opening of a lesson or 
to stimulate them when the lesson lags. 
The methods are essentially initial or 
emergency techniques. 

Methods of this sort—even if they 
were wholly valid—do not help teachers 
much in solving the key problem in mo- 
tivation: the finding of ways to convert 
students’ extrinsic interest into an in- 
volvement in the subject matter itself 
on its own terms. Many teachers can 
arouse threshold interest—interest in 
what happens in a story, in the charac- 
ters, or interest in a good argument 
(the interests that Mr. Bernstein's meth- 
ods might excite)—and they can do this 
by entirely valid means. What they 
really need to know is how to convert 
these immediate interests into engage- 
ment in the works as works of litera- 
ture. They want to know how to move 
students inside the work so that they 
will undergo the intense, ordering ex- 
perience of the whole work. What they 
need to be shown then, is not how to 
open a number of different lessons, but 
rather how to bring about the transi- 
tion from the initial, extrinsic interest 
to a genuine engagement and then how 
to program the subject matter so that 
it excites and rewards students on its 


own terms. 


None of the means to motivation this 
book offers illustrates this difficult tran- 
sition. Mr. Bernstein suggests, for in- 
stance, many sets of motivational ques- 
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tions on various Shakespearian plays. 
But the same type of question—mostly 
psychological—and the same level of 
question is repeated throughout. The 
teacher gets no clues as to how to move 
students forward safely, surely, and 
steadily towards a rich and satisfying 
reading of a work of dramatic art. 

All motivational devices—including 
those of the initial and emergency sort 
—are teaching methods. As teaching 
methods, they must arise from or at 
least reconcile with the subject matter, 
else while they are exciting students, 
they may be encouraging misconcep- 
tions about the subject matter and cre- 
ating new barriers. Motivational meth- 
ods are restricted by the nature of the 
content, as all other methods are—a 
salient fact frequently overlooked in 
this book. 

‘The purpose of Teaching English in 
High School and the emphasis on mo- 
tivation both seem to virtually oblige 
the author to offer the reader a lesson 
plan, sample assignments, and a frame- 
work for a unit. Such a set of models 
could show precisely how content af- 
fects methods in each of these three im- 
portant teaching contexts. 

The reader needs at least one full- 
dress lesson plan, complete with aim, 
the questions or other teaching tech- 
niques for the entire lesson, and the 
assignment so that he can see the rela- 
tion of content to method at every 
point in a lesson: at the opening, as the 
teacher moves the lesson forward to and 
through transitions, and at the close. 
Neither the fragments of lessons the au- 
thor cites nor his abstract suggestions 
about lesson planning (Ch. 14) exem- 
plify this kind of progression. 

Since assignments are methods of 
teaching, content affects them too. So 
the reader wants examples of the many 
types—daily and long-range, reading 
and writing—that the teaching of Eng- 
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lish entails, and he wants a rationale 
for the examples in terms of the thesis 
of this book. Yet he hears almost noth- 
ing about assignments, except those in 
free reading (pp. 141-5) and in gram- 
mar (pp. $3; 34). 

In addition to the lesson plan and 
assignments, the reader expects to be 
shown a well-developed plan for a unit 
on some one topic: on a certain novel, 
on short stories, or poems, on compo- 
sition, on literature and writing, or 
grammar and writing. Several times 
(pp. 84, 146, 246-50) it seems as if an 
example of some sort of unit is forth- 
coming. But in this as in other mat- 
ters, Mr. Bernstein stops short of carry- 
ing things much beyond the initial 
stages. This is more regrettable in this 
instance. For only a full-scale unit plan 
can exemplify, first, how a general aim 
is particularized into partial aims; sec- 
ondly, how each of these related partial 
aims affects choices of content; how 
both aim and content suggest and 
limit methods of teaching; and finally, 
what kinds of evaluation would reli- 
ably and validly show in how far the 
outcomes were achieved by teaching 
this content by these methods. Further- 
more, only a unit plan can make the 
often involved relationship of content 
to method unmistakably clear, because 
only it would show how general meth- 
ods appropriate to the study of, for in- 
stance, any novel, and the special meth- 
ods suggested by the style of a particu- 
lar novel (for example, Faulkner’s The 
Bear), and the peculiar methods proper 
to a certain part (for example, part 4) 
are all harmonized in teaching plans. 

Now, finally, a comment on the atti- 
tude of the book. The author's state- 
ments frequently lack precision, clear- 
ness, and due qualification. Mr. Bern- 
stein arrives at extravagant conclusions. 
If a teacher does not use popular songs 
to teach grammar, he is a “snob” (p. 


34) or “ashamed” of using them (p. 
50). And on page 13 without any prior 
argument, the author says, “Solid Eng- 
lish content is therefore irreplaceable 
in the curriculum. Nobody in his right 
mind will deny it.” On page 76: “Dia- 
graming a sentence widens our percep- 
tions of language; therefore diagram- 
ing should be taught.” And on page 56, 
without any defense at all, Mr. Bern- 
stein makes such a causal connection 
as: 


Hence, when you face a student of 
average intelligence who in actual 
speech differentiates names and ac- 
tions but cannot tell a noun from 
a verb, put the responsibility 
where it truly belongs—not on an 
inability to differentiate but on a 
reluctance to push toward inner 
understanding. 


Furthermore, the author does much 
for dramatic effect. He freely answers 
complex questions in a single word 
(pp. 13, 16). And he often enlivens the 
text by analogies and examples that are 
not pertinent to the point being con- 
sidered (pp. 83, 94, 128-9, 150, 153, 251). 
Startling but ludicrous connections are 
made between student interest and 
works of literature (pp. 33-34). And al- 
though the nineteen Case Studies are as 
engaging as all dramatized instances 
are, like most case studies, some are 
typical, some unique. New teachers, 
who catch at straws, may mistakenly 
take them all as illustrations of what 
usually happens or of what they ought 
to do. 


This continuous sacrifice of the exact 
to the startling in Teaching English 
in High School is most regrettable, be- 
cause it obscures the many useful sug- 
gestions Mr. Bernstein makes. He alerts 
the teacher to the importance of con- 
text in teaching grammar (pp. 51-3)» 
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to the distinction between grammar 
and usage (pp. 63-9), and to the rela- 
tionship between punctuation and 
meaning (pp. 71-4). His remarks on 
spelling (pp. 78-81), on modifiers (pp. 
53-4), and on sentence sense (pp. 58- 
62) are helpful indeed. His warning 
about mere spontaneity in writing, his 
suggestion on how to limit topics (pp. 
83-4) and on outer-inner observation 
(p. 84), and his counsels on the salutary 
effect of feedback in composition (pp. 
115-6) are of real value. And when we 
see his fine work in taking a play off 
the printed page, both by “stage direc- 
tion” and by the questioning that urges 
students to see and hear the play (pp. 
219-20), we regret that he did not con- 
centrate more on the voices and the 
dramatic qualities in literary works of 
all genres. Finally, the annotation of 
the bibliographies that appear through- 
out the book greatly facilitates choice 
of supplementary reading. 

This book will be widely read. Glib, 
vital, chatty, anecdotal, it sweeps an 
amused reader along—quite unques- 
tioningly. Definite, directive, and gen- 
erally “blanket” in its pronouncements, 
the book may be followed without wari- 
ness or challenge by the teachers it re- 
lieves and reassures. 

GERALDINE MURPHY 
Wesleyan University 


EDUCATION, ECONOMY, AND SOCIETY: A 
READER IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCA- 
TION. 

Edited by A. H. Halsey, Jean Floud, 
and C. Arnold Anderson. 

The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., New 
York, 1961. ix + 625 pp. $7.50. 


This collection of papers should prove 
a valuable addition to the library of 
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both the educator and the sociologist. 
Its contribution lies in bringing to- 
gether under one cover a number of 
studies, some of which are excellent, in 
the sociology of education. The an- 
thology does not, however, offer any 
new synthesis of existing literature or 
extensive commentary on it. The vol- 
ume is organized under six major top- 
ics: 1) The Consequences of Economic 
Changes (concerned primarily with the 
impact of industrialization on educa- 
tion and of education on industrializa- 
tion); 2) Education, Social Mobility, 
and the Labor Market (containing, 
among other things, cross-national com- 
parisons of social mobility); 3) The Se- 
lection Process in Education (mainly 
concerned with social class and intelli- 
gence as factors influencing the com- 
position of student bodies); 4) Social 
Factors in Educational Achievement 
(dealing primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, with the influence of the family 
on students’ school achievement); 5) 
The Changing Social Functions of 
Schools and Universities (containing a 
somewhat mixed bag of articles but 
concerned mostly with the relationship 
between schools and the occupational 
world); and 6) Teachers in Schools and 
Universities (dealing largely with re- 
cruitment and role definition). 

In addition to making a number of 
first-rate studies conveniently available 
(e.g., Turner, “Sponsored and Contest 
Mobility”; Strodtbeck, “Family Inte- 
gration, Values, and Achievement”; 
Parsons, “The School Class as a Social 
System”; and Baron and Tropp, 
“Teachers in England and America”), 
the book makes two important contri- 
butions. First, in several historical pa- 
pers, it deals with the effects of educa- 
tion on industrial development and 
the impact of this development on edu- 
cational institutions, Most noteworthy 
are studies which discuss the place of 
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education in supporting economic 
growth, the expansion of educational 
opportunity and the role of govern- 
ment in bringing it about, and the 
changes in universities that reflect and 
contribute to advances in technology 
and the growth of professions. The his- 
torical emphasis in a considerable por- 
tion of this book is welcome since so 
much of the American literature in the 
sociology of education tends to be 
ahistorical in nature. Second, the book 
treats in comparative perspective the 
areas of social mobility, educational 
selection, and the teaching role by ex- 
amining them across industrial (and 
some relatively non-industrial) socie- 
ties, Although most of the comparative 
papers concern the United States and 
Great Britain, others deal with Conti- 
nental and Latin American countries. 
Unfortunately, the editors have not 
chosen to codify or synthesize this ma- 
terial as have other writers on com- 
parative institutions. 


The main difficulties with this col- 
lection lie in two areas, First, the thesis, 
or unifying theme, as expressed in the 
title and amplified in the editors’ In- 
troduction, is inadequately defended. 
The editors state that: “In modern so- 
ciety, the major link of education to 
Social structure is through the economy 
and this is a linkage of both stimulus 
and response” (p. 12). Without ques- 
tioning the importance of this link, 
there is no demonstrated reason to call 
it the major one especially since the 
editors do not spell out what they mean 
by “economy.” Moreover, a number of 
papers included in the volume, espe- 
cially the few dealing with the struc- 
ture of school organization and the im- 
pact of the family on achievement, do 
not bear out the editors’ contention. 
One can analyze educational institu- 
tions from many perspectives. As this 


book illustrates, an economic perspec- 
tive with primary stress on social strati- 
fication and industrialization is fruit- 
ful. Nevertheless, others can be as- 
sumed to be equally important unless 
they are shown to be unproductive for 
empirical investigation or public pol- 
icy. 

Second, there is the matter of selec- 
tion of articles. In this “Reader in the 
Sociology of Education” (the subtitle) 
designed “to illustrate and discuss the 
modern interrelationship of economy, 
society, and education” (p. 1) , close to 
half the papers are concerned in one 
way or another with phenomena related 
to social stratification. This selection 
would have been more appropriate had 
the editors developed their main theme 
into a central thesis and then made a 
much stronger brief for it either in an 
extended introductory essay or in run- 
ning commentary. (As it stands, the 
Introduction states their case all too 
briefly and then turns to a summariza- 
tion of the table of contents.) Had the 
editors included articles that argued 
the merits and demerits of the various 
aspects of their thesis, the book’s scope 
would have been narrowed somewhat 
but its organization would have become 
more unified and cohesive. With the 
purpose stated broadly but without a 
fully developed rationale for the in- 
clusion of contributions, the book does 
hot quite come off as a reader in the 
Sociology of education because any 
number of additional topics might well 
have been presented. Among those con- 
spicuously absent are discussions of 
professionalism, the structure of schools 
and school systems, the occupational 
associations of school personnel, and 
the influence of national cultures on 
educational institutions, all of which 
lend themselves both to historical and 
comparative treatment. However, the 
Personal preferences of a reviewer as 
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to content and organization should not 

conceal the value of a basically good 
book. 

ROBERT DREEBEN 

Harvard University 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 

Edited by H. W. Burns and 

C. J. Brauner. - 

Ronald Press Co., New York, 1962. 442 


pp. $6.00. 


This is yet another book of ‘Readings.’ 
It is constructed on the dubious assump- 
tion that beginners in the philosophy 
of education can be adequately intro- 
duced to the subject by being provided 
with snippets ranging from pronounce- 
ments of Pope Pius XI to the stream- 
lined subtleties of A. J. Ayer or Israel 
Scheffler. It is true that the editors pro- 
vide very skilful and clear ‘Overviews’ 
to enable the student to keep his bear- 
ings in the various sections. Indeed 
there is an awful lot about maps, charts, 
and yview-points in this book, which 
brings to mind Bacon’s comment that 
the discourse of the philosophers is 
like the stars which shed little light be- 
cause they are so high, What is required 
in the philosophy of education is surely 
good honest spade-work, not high-level 
map-making. 

Philosophy, of course, is necessarily 
abstract in that it is concerned with 
second-order questions about the mean- 
ing and inter-relation of concepts, with 
the presuppositions and justification of 
different sorts of statements, and with 
the validity of types of argument. But 
what is distinctive about the philoso- 
phy of education (compare the philoso- 
phy of law or of politics) is the con- 
crete exemplification in a specific field 
of more general problems of analysis 
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and justification which belong mainly 
to ethics, social philosophy, epistemol- 
ogy, and the philosophy of mind. John 
Dewey surely showed pretty well what 
regions of philosophy are relevant to 
education. The only trouble was that 
he was mistaken in most of his conten- 
tions—that is when they were clearly 
enough expressed to be refutable. He 
thus succeeded both in setting up the 
subject and in more or less killing 
it stone-dead for a generation of 
more academically minded philoso- 
phers. This book of Readings does lit- 
tle to revivify the subject or to usher 
in “an era of renewed vigor and excel- 
lence” as Robert Beck claims for it in 
his Foreword. For in the first three 
Parts of the book, which are clearly 
mapped and sign-posted by the Over- 
views, the reader hardly gets a foothold 
in the Serbonian bog of educational 
concepts and policies, In the last part, 
on the other hand, where theory is re- 
lated to practice, the reader is firmly 
planted in the bog all right; but the 
philosophical spadework is too hap- 
hazard to establish any solid or endur- 
ing path-ways, 


To be pre-occupied with what phi- 
losophy is, is normal amongst philoso- 
phers, though it can become almost an 
occupational disease. Philosophers of 
education are therefore not likely to 
escape it. So the first Part deals with 
The Nature of Educational Philosophy. 
This includes an outstanding article by 
Kingsley Price called “What is a Philos- 
ophy of Education?” This is a model 
of clear and pungent philosophical 
writing. In content, perhaps, it dates 
a bit. The view of metaphysics outlined 
is that of the positivistic period in ana- 
lytical philosophy; Moore's questions 
“What do we mean by ‘good’?” and 
“What things are good?” loom very 
large in the treatment of ethics. But 
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this article has the great philosophical 
merit of being so clear that it is imme- 
diately evident at what points it is open 
to attack. 

The second Part of the book almost 
ignores education altogether. It gives 
samples of metaphysics, epistemology, 
and ethics drawn with fine impartiality 
from different schools of philosophy. 
A. J. Ayer’s neat and sophisticated ur- 
banities on “Philosophy and Knowl- 
edge” and C. L. Stevenson's brash ba- 
nalities on “The Nature of Ethical Dis- 
agreement” rub shoulders with John 
Dewey's forceful fallacies in his “In- 
strumental Theory of Knowledge” and 
“Theory of Valuation” and with Ideal- 
ist musings by J. D. Butler on “The 
Role of Value Theory in Education.” 
There are also samples of metaphysics 
and of neo-Thomist epistemology. Pre- 
sumably the point of this section is to 
show the student by samples what sort 
of thing goes on in the main fields of 
philosophy that touch upon education. 
But how much does the student really 
learn about philosophy in this way? 
About as much, I suppose, as a tourist 
learns of a place that he visits with a 
guide-book in his hand. Maps, as I 
have remarked, have a fascination for 
the editors of these Readings. 

Part III deals explicitly with differ- 
ent Philosophies of Education, with 
Idealism, Classical Realism, Pragma- 
tim, Reconstructionism, Existential- 
ism, Christianity (as represented by 
Pope Pius XI), and Analytical Philoso- 
phy. In each of these, well-known rep- 
resentatives of particular philosophical 
positions (such as Broudy, Brameld, 
Neff, Scheffler) attempt to sketch the 
“implications” for education of their 
differing philosophical stand-points. 
The essays, as a whole, are competent 
and interesting. This Part will prove 
very useful to students who wish to 
get their bearings when confronted 


with views about education voiced by 
philosophers of differing persuasions. 
Part IV, which is headed From The- 
ory to Practice, tackles some of the de- 
tailed issues with which the philosophy 
of education should be specifically 
concerned. B. P. Kromisar, for instance, 
in his article on “Should We Meet the 
Needs of Students?” sets to work on the 
concept of “need.” One may not alto- 
gether accept his analysis of the con- 
cept of “need”—for instance, his han- 
dling of the motivational concept of 
“need” and his attempt to separate it 
completely from what he calls “the pre- 
scriptive concept of need.” But this es- 
say is a splendid sample of the sort of 
thing that is so badly needed in the 
philosophy of education—rigorous and 
clear handling of the concepts em- 
ployed by educators. On policy ques- 
tions F. N. Kerlinger’s hard-hitting ar- 
ticle on “The Implications of the Per- 
missiveness Doctrine in American Edu- 
cation” is most memorable. But it could 
be strengthened by a more rigorous an- 
alysis of concepts such as “freedom” and 
“authority” such as are to be found in 
social philosophy at its best. Similarly 
another vigorous article by H. W. 
Burns on “The Merit Plan: Boon or 
Bane” would have been strengthened 
by a more general philosophical aware- 
ness of the wider issues of justice and 
merit. What is lacking in this section 
is any competent handling of the issues 
of justification which educational poli- 
cies raise. It is true that D. B. Gowin’s 
“Value Theories and the Evaluation of 
Education” sets out some of the prob- 
lems in a descriptive manner. But there 
is little awareness of the basic issues of 
the ethics of education—for instance, 
that raised by Plato, Mill, and Moore, 
concerned with the justification of “the 
higher pleasures” into which it is the 
business of the educator to initiate a 
new generation. Indeed one may say 
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that ethics, social philosophy, and the 
philosophy of mind, which are the most 
relevant of all the branches of philoso- 
phy to problems of education, get a 
pretty thin or crude showing in the 
volume as a whole. 

The editors may well reply that their 
volume reflects very well the present 
state of the philosophy of education. 
There is, on the one hand, a lot of 
rather abstract chat about what the 
philosophy of education is and how 
philosophy might have “implications” 
for education. On the other hand there 
are some hard-hitting and stimulating 
contributions to educational policy. 
There are very few examples of con- 
crete educational issues illuminated by 
the second-order searchlight of philoso- 
phy. If this diagnosis is correct the edi- 
tors are to be congratulated on reveal- 
ing in such a clear and neat way the 
inadequacies of the subject at the pres- 
ent time. They are, of course, very con- 
cerned to demonstrate to pure philoso- 
phers that the philosophy of education 
is intellectually respectable. But maps 
have the disadvantage of being as use- 
ful to enemies as they are to friends. 
Academic philosophers will never be 
convinced by talk about the philosophy 
of education. They demand examples 
of it. As I have said before, the map 


must make way for the spade. 
R. S. PETERS 


University of London 
Institute of Education 


Tue TEACHING OF SCIENCE. 

Joseph J. Schwab and 

Paul F, Brandwein. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 


1962. 152 pp- $3-25- 


This volume consists of the two essays 
which formed the substance of the In- 
glis and Burton lectures delivered at 
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Harvard University in the academic 
year 1960-61: The Teaching of Science 
as Enquiry by Joseph J. Schwab and 
Elements in a Strategy for Teaching 
Science in the Elementary School by 
Paul F. Brandwein. Both essays stress 
the current need for the development 
of mature insights into the scientific 
enterprise and the concomitant need 
for the re-vitalization, reorientation, 
and reorganization of the present sci- 
ence curriculum, 

In the first essay, Mr. Schwab traces 
the origin of the recent curriculum de- 
velopment efforts to the need to main- 
tain and support the burgeoning hu- 
man endeavor of scientific enquiry. 
The author asserts that the relevance of 
the science curriculum to the scientific 
enterprise has become dangerously at- 
tenuated: instruction continues to pro- 
vide a doctrinal education in the sci- 
ences rather than an education which 
molds and develops the reflective intel- 
lect. He maintains that if students are 
to view science in terms of its essence, 
existing groups of facts and ideas must 
be treated as principles of enquiry— 
conceptual structures—whose central 
purpose is to guide enquiry rather than 
to serve merely as the “static” products 
of scientific investigation. 

Enquiry is envisioned by Mr. Schwab 
as consisting of two distinct modes: 
stable and fluid. Stable enquiry is typi- 
fied by efforts to work within current 
principles—to fill in the “blanks” in ex- 
isting knowledge; the principles serving 
as guides to enquiry are not considered 
as objects of enquiry themselves, Fluid 
enquiry, on the other hand, involves 
the invention of new conceptions and 
of tests to validate these conceptions. 
‘The goal of this latter mode of enquiry 
is to develop new principles of enquiry 
rather than to add to the specific knowl- 
edge of a given subject. These two 
modes of enquiry alternate in the con- 
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tinuous progress of science; this alter- 
nation plays a crucial role in the peri- 
odic revision of scientific knowledge. 

The author states that much of the 
“inertia of rest” of science education 
lies in the organization and orientation 
of current textbooks. These texts typi- 
cally embody a rhetoric of conclusions 
(p. 24) in which contemporary and 
temporary constructions of scientific 
knowledge are conveyed as empirical or 
literal. These conceptual components 
are very often viewed as “end prod- 
ucts,” while their role in science is sel- 
dom given adequate discussion. Little 
emphasis, if any, is given to the collec- 
tion and interpretation of data; unfor- 
tunately, the same lack of treatment 
also exists with respect to the coherence 
and organization of science. 

Throughout the essay Mr. Schwab 
emphasizes the need for the introduc- 
tion of a “doubt component” (p. 60) 
into the science curriculum. The im- 
plementation of this recommendation 
entails that honest statements be made 
by teachers and texts alike of the 
areas of ignorance and uncertainty 
which currently exist in scientific 
knowledge. To this end the author sug- 
gests that it will be necessary to reorient 
the content of present textbooks, the 
education of science teachers, and the 
development of standardized tests. The 
essay asserts that the achievement of 
this end will be accomplished only after 
principles of enquiry, data, and inter- 
pretations of data are included in the 
curriculum along with the “conclu- 
sions” of scientific enquiry. 


In Elements in a Strategy for Teach- 
ing Science in the Elementary School, 
Mr. Brandwein sets for himself the task 
of elaborating a number of guidelines 
for an elementary school science curric- 
ulum. The essence of the author's essay 


is that this curriculum should reflect 
the fabric of science. Such a curriculum 
is seen as encompassing not only a con- 
siderable segment of the scientist’s 
world but also much of the child's 
world as well. The necessity of provid- 
ing children with accurate perceptions 
of science—the true nature of the sci- 
entist and his ways of exploring the 
world—is stressed. The author feels that 
these perceptions are absolutely essen- 
tial if children are really to experience 
science, 

This essay views science as an entity 
consisting of two dynamic facets: (1) 
an organized body of knowledge and 
(2) a way of learning more about the 
world. In this view of science, the scien- 
tist assumes the role of a perpetual 
learner. Mr. Brandwein recommends 
that the science curriculum of the ele- 
Mentary school should provide the 
child with such opportunities that he 
too is allowed to be curious about the 
world around him and to seek out an- 
swers to his questions. This world of 
the child is seen as one of naive realism. 
Tt is important, therefore, that children 
not be condemned for being wrong. 
The author reminds us that a child's 
“incentive to do individual work re- 
lates not only to the freedom to enquire 
but [also] to the psychological safety 
which lies in reward for failure and suc- 
cess alike” (p. 123). It is necessary, how- 
ever, to “confront children, at every 
Stage of comprehension, with learning 
situations in which their creativity, in 
Whatever form and in whatever excel- 
lence, is brought to play” (p. 118). In 


“other words, children should be afford- 


ed Opportunities to undertake individ- 
ual investigations and enquiry. 

To encourage enquiry within the ele- 
mentary school science curriculum does 
not mean that “structure” is thereby ob- 


viated. Within science, scientists endeav- 


ON to construct a meaningful picture of 
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the world from the data around them. 
Six large conceptual schemes are sug- 
gested which might form the basis for 
a relatively stable science curriculum: 
(1) under ordinary conditions, matter 
can be changed but not annihilated or 
created; (2) under ordinary conditions, 
energy can be changed or exchanged 
but not annihilated; (3) there is an in- 
terchange of materials and energy be- 
tween living things and their environ- 
ment; (4) the organism is a product of 
its heredity and environment; (5) the 
universe, and its component bodies, are 
constantly changing; and (6) living 
things have changed over the years (pp. 
193-136). Mr. Brandwein states that the 
vast majority of children’s questions in 
science can be assigned as relevant to 
one or another of these schemes. It is 
the teacher's function to identify the 
pertinent conceptual thread. 

The author intends that these con- 
ceptual schemes be assimilated over a 
long period of time. He envisions the 
curriculum as comprising a number 
of continuous threads extending up 
through the years of the elementary 
school. This type of curriculum would 
be implemented by a planned spiraling 
of experiences. This spiraling would 
make allowances for repetition of the 
large conceptual schemes in new con- 
texts at higher grade levels. The author 
states that a curriculum of this nature 
should enable the child to come away 
with several important ideas: (1) that 
the universe can and should be investi- 
gated, (2) that, although the universe 
is in a constant state of change, uni- 
formities do exist, (3) that scientific 
knowledge is ever tentative, and (4) 
that the scientist's way is not of a single 
piece but consists of a great number of 
unique personal modes of seeking an- 
swers of nature. 


These two essays constitute signifi- 
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Harvard University in the academic 
year 1960-61: The Teaching of Science 
as Enquiry by Joseph J. Schwab and 
Elements in a Strategy for Teaching 
Science in the Elementary School by 
Paul F. Brandwein. Both essays stress 
the current need for the development 
of mature insights into the scientific 
enterprise and the concomitant need 
for the re-vitalization, reorientation, 
and reorganization of the present sci- 
ence curriculum, 

In the first essay, Mr. Schwab traces 
the origin of the recent curriculum de- 
velopment efforts to the need to main- 
tain and support the burgeoning hu- 
man endeavor of scientific enquiry. 
The author asserts that the relevance of 
the science curriculum to the scientific 
enterprise has become dangerously at- 
tenuated: instruction continues to pro- 
vide a doctrinal: education in the sci- 
ences rather than an education which 
molds and develops the reflective intel- 
lect. He maintains that if students are 
to view science in terms of its essence, 
existing groups of facts and ideas must 
be treated as principles of enquiry— 
conceptual structures—whose central 
purpose is to guide enquiry rather than 
to serve merely as the “static” products 
of scientific investigation, 

Enquiry is envisioned by Mr. Schwab 
as consisting of two distinct modes: 
stable and fluid. Stable enquiry is typi- 
fied by efforts to work within current 
principles—to fill in the “blanks” in ex- 
isting knowledge; the principles serving 
as guides to enquiry are not considered 
as objects of enquiry themselves, Fluid 
enquiry, on the other hand, involves 
the invention of new conceptions and 
of tests to validate these conceptions. 
The goal of this latter mode of enquiry 
is to develop new principles of enquiry 
rather than to add to the specific knowl- 
edge of a given subject. These two 
modes of enquiry alternate in the con- 
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emphasis, if any, is given to the collec- 
tion and interpretation of data; unfor- 
tunately, the same lack of treatment 
also exists with respect to the coherence 
and organization of science. 

Throughout the essay Mr. Schwab 
emphasizes the need for the introduc- 
tion of a “doubt component” (p. 60) 
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plementation of this recommendation 
entails that honest statements be made 
by teachers and texts alike of the 
areas of ignorance and uncertainty 
which currently exist in scientific 
knowledge. To this end the author sug- 
gests that it will be necessary to reorient 
the content of present textbooks, the 
education of science teachers, and the 
development of standardized tests. The 
essay asserts that the achievement of 
this end will be accomplished only after 
principles of enquiry, data, and inter- 
pretations of data are included in the 
curriculum along with the “conclu- 
sions” of scientific enquiry. 
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Mr. Brandwein sets for himself the task 
of elaborating a number of guidelines 
for an elementary school science curric- 
ulum. The essence of the author’s essay 


is that this curriculum should reflect 
the fabric of science. Such a curriculum 
is seen as encompassing not only a con- 
siderable segment of the scientist's 
world but also much of the child’s 
world as well. The necessity of provid- 
ing children with accurate perceptions 
of science—the true nature of the sci- 
entist and his ways of exploring the 
world—is stressed. The author feels that 
these perceptions are absolutely essen- 
tial if children are really to experience 
science. 

This essay views science as an entity 
consisting of two dynamic facets: (1) 
an organized body of knowledge and 
(2) a way of learning more about the 
world. In this view of science, the scien- 
tist assumes the role of a perpetual 
learner. Mr. Brandwein recommends 
that the science curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school should provide the 
child with such opportunities that he 
too is allowed to be curious about the 
world around him and to seek out an- 
swers to his questions. This world of 
the child is seen as one of naive realism. 
It is important, therefore, that children 
not be condemned for being wrong. 
The author reminds us that a child’s 
“incentive to do individual work re- 
lates not only to the freedom to enquire 
but [also] to the psychological safety 
which lies in reward for failure and suc- 
cess alike” (p. 123). It is necessary, how- 
ever, to “confront children, at every 
stage of comprehension, with learning 
situations in which their creativity, in 
whatever form and in whatever excel- 
lence, is brought to play” (p. 118). In 
other words, children should be afford- 
ed opportunities to undertake individ- 
ual investigations and enquiry. 

To encourage enquiry within the ele- 
mentary school science curriculum does 
not mean that “structure” is thereby ob- 
viated. Within science, scientists endeav- 
or to construct a meaningful picture of 
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the world from the data around them. 
Six large conceptual schemes are sug- 
gested which might form the basis for 
a relatively stable science curriculum: 
(1) under ordinary conditions, matter 
can be changed but not annihilated or 
created; (2) under ordinary conditions, 
energy can be changed or exchanged 
but not annihilated; (3) there is an in- 
terchange of materials and energy be- 
tween living things and their environ- 
ment; (4) the organism is a product of 
its heredity and environment; (5) the 
universe, and its component bodies, are 
constantly changing; and (6) living 
things have changed over the years (pp. 
133-136). Mr. Brandwein states that the 
vast majority of children’s questions in 
science can be assigned as relevant to 
one or another of these schemes. It is 
the teacher’s function to identify the 
pertinent conceptual thread. 

The author intends that these con- 
ceptual schemes be assimilated over a 
long period of time. He envisions the 
curriculum as comprising a number 
of continuous threads extending up 
through the years of the elementary 
school. This type of curriculum would 
be implemented by a planned spiraling 
of experiences. This spiraling would 
make allowances for repetition of the 
large conceptual schemes in new con- 
texts at higher grade levels. The author 
states that a curriculum of this nature 
should enable the child to come away 
with several important ideas: (1) that 
the universe can and should be investi- 
gated, (2) that, although the universe 
is in a constant state of change, uni- 
formities do exist, (3) that scientific 
knowledge is ever tentative, and (4) 
that the scientist’s way is not of a single 
piece but consists of a great number of 
unique personal modes of seeking an- 
swers of nature. 


These two essays constitute signifi- 
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cant contributions to the hortatory lit- 
erature of science education. Their 
main contribution lies in well-stated 
pleas for definite foci for two levels of 
the science curriculum. Mr. Schwab’s 
essay emphasizes the importance of con- 
veying to students the essence of the 
scientific enterprise—the role which 
various conceptual schemes or princi- 
ples of enquiry play in the human en- 
deavor which is science. His presenta- 
tion is generally lucid and convincing. 
One wonders, however, whether in ac- 
tual practice Mr. Schwab would place 
the same relative emphasis on the 
modes of implementation he suggests 
as is devoted to them in his essay 
(classroom discussion and questioning 
techniques—eight pages, written re- 
source materials—twenty-eight pages, 
and laboratory work—eight and one- 
half pages). Mr. Brandwein’s essay is an 
eloquent statement of focus permeated 
throughout with a definite inspirational 
quality. Although the ideas developed 
are neither new nor unique, the author’s 
points are well-made. While the major 
recommendation advanced—that the 
elementary school science curriculum 
be based upon the significant concep- 
tual schemes of science—is clear, the 
actual implementation of this structure 
is not clear. What is especially vague is 
how, within this structure, needless 
repetition and overlap of material can 
be avoided and how, within the six or 
seven years of the elementary school, a 
proper balance can be achieved in 
terms of the exploration of these big 
ideas of science. 

Although Mr. Brandwein reminds us 
more frequently than does Mr. Schwab 
that science is to be taught to children 
and adolescents, both essays tend to 
view science education, not so much as 
what can be taught given specified 
learners, as what the subject per se, as 
a body of knowledge and a constella- 
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tion of processes, has within its own 
structure to be learned. In the past, as 
opposed to this philosophy, we have 
had statements such as this one by 
Webb: “Science is taught for the child’s 
sake, and not for the sake of science.” 
Although it is possible to concur with 
some of the implications of both points 
of view—in particular Schwab’s on the 
one hand and Webb's on the other— 
their strength and attendant connota- 
tions do not seem to be warranted. In- 
stead, it is this reviewer’s opinion that 
neither one of the two components in 
the situation—the student or the sub- 
ject called science—need be grossly dis- 
torted or manipulated to facilitate the 
learning process. Actually, it seems that 
neither can be distorted if, indeed, we 
are to be successful in teaching science 
to our young people. It is quite possible 
to develop a science curriculum around 
experiences which are not only consist- 
ent with the nature of both the student 
and science but also highly conducive 
to the satisfaction of the purposes and 
needs of both. This point is recognized 
and acknowledged by Mr. Brandwein 
whereas it is given only short shrift by 
Mr. Schwab. 

Young people and science need the 
same general conditions within which 
to develop and progress. The plea of 
this reviewer is that any formulation 
of guidelines for a science curriculum 
should take into consideration the 
characteristics and needs that are typi- 
cal of childhood and adolescence. Al- 
though we must glean from science it- 
self what to teach, we must turn to the 
student for information which will en- 
able us to determine the when and how 
of science education. It should be en- 
couraging to realize that the same gen- 


1Hanor A. Webb, “Elementary Educa- 
tion.” Joseph S. Roucek (Ed.) The Chal- 
lenge of Science Education. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959), p- 119- 


eral conditions are capable of meeting 

the needs and purposes of both young 
people and science alike. 

PETER B. SHORESMAN 

Wayne State University 


TMI-GROLIER PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION 
IN GENERAL SCIENCE: WorK AND MA- 
CHINES. 

Halmuth H. Schaefer, Arthur P. 
Jefferies, Howard S. Phillips, Theodore 
S. Harakas, and Robert Glaser. 
TMI-Grolier, New York, 1962. 278 pp. 
$7.50. 


Since “programed instruction” is of- 
ten hailed as an educational revolution, 
the interested skeptic waits patiently 
for an opportunity to examine samples 
of the new industry. Teaching Materi- 
als, Inc., a division of the Grolier So- 
ciety, has recently produced a series of 
Programed Textbooks. The one at 
hand, General Science: Work and Ma- 
chines, consists of 1200 frames which are 
reputed to require from 8 to 15 hours 
for completion by the pupil. The lead 
sheet reports that the “Self-Tutoring 
Course provides a basic scientific under- 
standing of the fundamentals of work 
and machines.” The five authors include 
two junior high school teachers and 
three experienced programers: Hal- 
muth H. Schaefer, Theodore S. Hara- 
kas, and Robert Glaser. Therefore, one 
turns to the program with high hopes. 
Unfortunately, the frames develop a 
vocabulary of terms divorced from ex- 
perience. In the past educators have 
contended with verbalisms and sterile 
academic problems, but here we have 
all these evils epitomized. Granted that 
a student who can read will make few 
mistakes, but in this context, who 
cares? Possibly, “This permits a much 
more efficient use of classroom time 
than has been possible previously. Stu- 
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dents can come to class with a firm 
grasp of the fundamental concepts 
and operations. . . .” But one wonders 
what is meant by “learning” and by 
“fundamental concepts.” As a word 
game, it may be useful. Possibly also it 
will result in increased scores on tests 
which require only a superficial verbal 
response. But this is not science. 

As further evidence of the lack of con- 
cern for any correspondence between 
this verbal operation and the real 
world, the diagrams of levers and of 
inclined planes are not to scale. Also, 
it continues to be a surprise to learn 
that “machines can help us.” I doubt 
that this one can, but I am about to 
appeal to Higher Authority. 

FLETCHER WATSON 
Harvard University 


'TMI-GROLIER PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION 
IN Basic CHEMISTRY. 
TMI-Grolier, New York, 1962. $15.00. 


The most sterile portion of standard 
high school chemistry texts has now 
been programed, rather well, in junior 
high school language. These volumes 
include a fairly sophisticated explana- 
tion for the structure and properties of 
matter and for principles of chemical 
change, and also for the rules which il- 
luminate the structure of the Periodic 
Table. Some phenomena which illus- 
trate the principles are introduced in 
the second half of the program. 
Unfortunately, there is no significant 
indication to the learner that he is 
studying an attempt by human beings 
to explain the same world which he can 
observe. The authors provide precious 
little opportunity for pupils to experi- 
ence, or even read about, recognizable 
phenomena from which the explana- 
tory system has been derived. Almost 
surely pupils who study this program 
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will regard science as a dogmatic en- 
terprise. Moreover, they may well be- 
come confused by and mistrustful of 
scientific endeavor, for they have been 
presented an explanatory system which 
floats free from observable reality. 
Schwab! has described in some detail 
the adverse effects suggested here. 

The authors leave to the teacher's dis- 
cretion the introduction of laboratory 
work. Unfortunately, even ingenious 
teachers will find it difficult to structure 
meaningful laboratory experiences to 
accompany this program. There ap- 


1J. J. Schwab, “The Teaching of Science 
as Enquiry.” J. J. Schwab and P. Brand- 
wein, The Teaching of Science (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1962). 
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pears no feasible way to alternate ob- 
servation with explanation in the first 
six units (one and one-half volumes), 
Furthermore, the opportunities for ob- 
servation in units seven through twelve 
cannot be transferred to earlier por- 
tions of the course; the nature of pro- 
gramed instruction demands that the 
authors’ sequence be preserved. 

The junior high school pupil, in gen- 
eral, has a growing ability to make de- 
cisions on the basis of evidence, a devel- 
oping image of intellectual endeavor, 
a sense of curiosity about the world, and 
a desire to explain what he sees. It 
seems rather doubtful that such char- 
acteristics will be refined or enhanced 
in pupils who study this TMI-Grolier 
program. 

DoucLAs ROBERTS 
Harvard University 
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Some “intervening variables” influencing the educational 
aspiration of adolescents are isolated and analyzed. 

The author considers the implications of these findings 
for educational policy and guidance practice. 


ROBERT E. HERRIOTT 


Harvard University 


Some Social Determinants 


of Educational Aspiration’ 


This paper examines a basic facet of the “human talent” problem. Histori- 
cally, Americans have ascribed value to the equalitarian view that society 
should be kept “open” so that individuals can develop and extend their na- 
tive talents. However, although taking pride in the accomplishments of those 
of humble origin who have risen in the occupational world, American society 
has seldom expressed concern over the many talented individuals of humble 
origin who have failed to develop or extend their talents. 

k Today human talent is being viewed in a new light. In addition to an awak- 
ening humanistic concern, there exists a component of national self-interest 
in most statements regarding the fuller utilization of human talent. The pres- 
ident of the American Council on Education has commented: 


=~ 


al resource. Its conservation and development 
When human talent is wasted, 
ryone benefits. Indeed, Ameri- 


Human talent is our greatest natur: 
should be, therefore, a primary concern of everyone. 
everyone is deprived; when it is rightly developed, eve 


and extension of two papers by the author: 


f * This monograph represents a consolidation 
tional Aspiration,” presented at the 1961 


1) “Some Social Determinants of Level of Educat i 
meeting of the American Sociological ‘Association, and 2) “A Theoretical Framework for the 
Study of Educational Aspiration,” presented at the 1962 meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. The writer is indebted to Neal Gross, Wade Robinson, Robert 
es” Dreeben, and Peter Dodd for their helpful suggestions regarding the organization and pres- 


entation of this research. 
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can democracy is firmly established on the bedrock Proposition that the fortunes of 
the individual and society rise and fall together (Adams, 1956, p. v). 


The president of a large state university sharpens the nature of this recent 
concern. He states: 


Ours is a troubled age of intensified international competition which may at any 
time turn into the final world war. ... The potential benefits of the college-trained to 
society must cease to be regarded as incidental by-products. In addition to a continued 
emphasis on self-development as an end in itself, we must also give more thought to 
the use of higher education as an instrument for our national survival (L. Wilson, 


1955, P. 101). 


Statements of this type generally are followed by pleas for action. Fre- 
quently, it is proposed that steps be taken to insure that more of America’s 
talented youth attend college. Although definitions of “talented” and of 
“college” often vary greatly, there is consensus that a gap exists between the 
number of adolescents who possess the greatest potential to benefit intellec- 
tually from a college education and the number who actually receive it. 
Wolfle (1954) has reported that “fewer than half of the upper 25 per cent 
[in mental ability] of all high school graduates ever earn college degrees” 
(P- 269). Berdie (1954) reports that “of the 3,939 [Minnesota twelfth-graders] 
who had A.G.E, scores of 120 or above, 32 per cent were not planning to at- 
tend college” (p. 58). From the most recent national survey it can be esti- 
mated that go per cent of the twelfth-graders in the United States with mental 
ability scores in the top three tenths were not planning to go to college (Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 1957, Table C-1). 

The remainder of this paper seeks to isolate factors influencing the educa- 
tional aspiration of adolescents and to suggest how such factors can be influ- 
enced to encourage more talented youth to continue their formal education 
beyond high school. 


veys have been conducted in Kentucky, New York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Indiana (B. Davis, 1942; Reeves, Henderson & Cowan, 1948; Berdie, 
1954; Little, 1959; Wright & Jung, 1959), as well as for the nation as a whole 
(American Council on Education, 1949; Educational Testing Service, 1957). 
Through such investigations a series of social, economic, and intellectual 
characteristics of adolescents has been related to their educational plans. We 
know, for example, that boys have higher educational aspiration than girls; 
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that children of well educated parents have higher aspiration than children 
of poorly educated parents; that children in high income families have higher 
educational aspiration than children in low income families. 

However, what is not known are the mechanisms through which these 
correlates tend to operate in influencing educational aspiration. A major as- 
sumption underlying this paper is that the search for these mechanisms or 
“intervening variables” can be most productive if it is logically and theoreti- 
cally oriented and not primarily an empirical quest. 

This last point requires some elaboration. Let us consider several of the 
empirically derived correlates of educational plans mentioned above. It is not 
reasonable to assume that boys have higher educational aspiration than girls 
simply because they are boys, or that children in high income families have 
higher educational aspiration than do children in low income families sim- 
ply because their parents have more money. 

I would suggest that rather than being determinants of educational plans, 
such variables as sex, family education, family income, and the other status 
characteristics of adolescents most frequently reported in the educational 
research literature are simply predictors which gain their predictive power 
through their association with other variables. In other words, it is reasonable 
to assume the existence of variables which intervene between the social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual characteristics of an adolescent and his educational 
plans. That is, boys have higher educational aspiration than girls, not simply 
because they are boys, but because specific social forces conducive to planning 
for college are operating more upon them than they are upon girls; and chil- 
dren of high income families have higher educational aspiration than do chil- 
dren in low income families, not simply because their parents have more 
money, but because specific social forces conducive to planning for college are 
operating more upon them than they are upon children in low income fami- 
lies. The same line of reasoning can be applied to most of the other predictors 
of educational plans suggested in the educational research literature. 

What then are some of these social forces which can intervene between an 
adolescent’s social, economic, and intellectual characteristics and his educa- 
tional plans? In exploring this question several theoretically oriented investi- 
gations in the field of sociology can be of considerable value. 

Ina pioneer study of the field of aspiration, Chapman and Volkman (1939) 
studied experimentally some possible social determinants of level of aspira- 
tion. They reasoned that “one way in which the social environment might 
determine the level of aspiration of a given individual would be through his 
knowledge of the achievement of groups whose status or ability, relative to 
his own, he could assess” (p. 225). Therefore, four groups of students in a 
college course in psychology were asked to estimate their scores on a test of 
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literary acquaintance. “Group A” was given no prior knowledge about the 
performance of others on this task. “Group B” was told the average score ob- 
tained by a group of authors and literary critics (a group of apparent superior 
ability to the study subjects). “Group C” was told the average score obtained 
by a group of students in college psychology (a group of apparent equal abil- 
ity to the study subjects). “Group D” was told the average score obtained by 
a group of unselected WPA workers (a group of apparent inferior ability to 
the study subjects). The investigators report that the estimates made by the 
subjects varied as predicted with their prior knowledge of the average score 
of the other group whose intellectual status relative to their own they could 
assess. Chapman and Volkman conceptualized this knowledge as being the 
subjects’ “frame of reference.” 

Hyman (1942) studied a person’s conception of his own position relative 
to other individuals. He termed this conception “subjective status” to distin- 
guish it from status determined on the basis of some objective criterion. 
Hyman interviewed adults who varied in sex, age, marital status, income, 
education, occupation, and religion and found that they not only thought 
about status and considered themselves to be higher or lower than others in 
status, but also that they thought of status in multi-dimensional terms. Hy- 
man coined the term “reference group” to describe the groups and individuals 
who were used as subjective frames of reference in assessing locations on dif- 
ferent status dimensions, 

Merton and his associates, building on the work of Chapman and Volkman, 
Hyman, and others, have further developed the reference group concept by 
emphasizing that in making a self-assessment an individual compares himself 
with others. One of Merton’s major elaborations has been that reference 
groups need not be individuals or groups with whom the actor has any direct 
or personal relationship. 

There is evidence, then, to Suggest that individuals use their perceptions 
of others as “frames of reference” for subjective self-assessments, attitude for- 
mation, and behavior, and that these others need not exist in any primary 
relationship to the individual. Reference groups, in short, serve a compari- 
son function (Merton 1957, p. 283). 

There is also a body of theory and evidence which suggests that others in 
one’s environment perform a normative function as well. One presentation is 
made by Gross who sees this normative function from the perspective of “role 
theory.” Gross (1958) has isolated three basic ideas which appear in most of 
the conceptualizations of the term “role” which he has examined. Namely, 
“.., that individuals: (1) in social locations (2) behave (3) with reference to 

expectations” (p. 17). One source of these expectations is seen to be “others 
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in the group or society” in which a given individual participates. However, 
Gross notes that 


. .. Some expectations apply to certain individuals and not to others. Whether a par- 
ticular expectation is assigned to an individual depends upon his identity. Whether 
a person is identified as a male or female, as a policeman or a teacher, a salesclerk or a 
janitor, a member of one social system or another makes a difference in the expecta- 
tions others hold for him. ... Expectations are assigned to individuals on the basis of 
their locations or positions in social systems (p. 18). 


To distinguish among social positions for analytic purposes, Gross views 
the individual who occupies a given position that is the central object of study 
as the “incumbent of a focal position” and all others with whom he interacts 
as “incumbents of counter positions.” 

The theory of aspiration to be presented below is based upon propositions 
and assumptions from Merton and Gross. Since our theory uses both the com- 
parison function and the normative function of reference groups in a single 
formulation, we have, for the sake of clarity, chosen to use Hyman’s term 
“reference group” when considering others in the comparison sense and 
Gross’ term “counter position” when considering them in the normative 
sense. 

The starting point of our analysis is the sociological proposition that all 
societies possess some form of status differentiation, but that societies vary in 
the nature and extent of this differentiation (cf., Sorokin, 1927; K. Davis, 
1949; Warner et al., 1949; Parsons, 1951; Kahl, 1957; Barber, 1957). A second 
proposition is that one form of status differentiation common to many socie- 
ties is one which has as its basis certain socio-economic-intellectual dimen- 
sions, the specific nature of which may vary both among and within societies 
(cE, Warner & Lunt, 1941; Warner et al., 1949; Inkeles, 1950; Inkeles & Rossi, 
1956; National Opinion Research Center, 1947). A third is that in American 
society, unlike many other societies, human beings are not locked to the status 
of their parents, but are free to desire for themselves and to attempt to achieve 
any status on any dimension (cf., Davidson & Anderson, 1937; Centers, 1948; 
Rogoff, 1953; Bendix, Lipset, & Malm, 1954; Chinoy, 19553 Miller, 1955). A 
fourth proposition is that this desire or “aspiration” develops in a context of 
social interaction (cf., Kahl, 1957; McClelland et al., 1958; Cohen, 1058; ja B; 
Wilson, 1959, 1960). Given these propositions, the extent to which any given 
individual or group of individuals aspires to achieve any given pta may be 
viewed as being influenced by the following two related social conditions 


which need to be separated for analytic purposes. Ret F 
One influence upon an individual’s level of aspiration is the level of his 
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self-assessment relative to others. Human beings are observing creatures who 
gain information about themselves and others through interaction with oth- 
ers. Participant observations made in one’s immediate environment are the 
primary source of such information, while observations made through mass 
media yield additional information. Human beings can assess information 
and can evaluate it as to its relevance in a specific context. In general, an 
individual will aspire to do that which he perceives others have done who 
are similar to himself in relevant ways. These others are his reference groups, 
and the bases of his perceived similarity to them constitutes dimensions of 
self-assessment. 

A second influence on an individual's level of aspiration is the level of the 
expectations which he perceives significant others hold for his behavior. In- 
cumbents of counter positions in the social network in which an individual 
is involved are the primary source of expectations while incumbents of coun- 
ter positions isolated from the individual can be perceived to hold expecta- 
tions also. Some of the many possible counter positions will be more relevant 
than others. Any given counter position is relevant to the extent that incum- 
bents of that counter position interact with incumbents of the focal position 
regarding possible aspiration. However, not all relevant counter positions 
will have incumbents who influence significantly the aspiration of the in- 
cumbent of a given focal position. In general, the incumbent of a given coun- 
ter position will influence significantly the level of aspiration of the incum- 
bent of a given focal position in direct proportion to the level to which his 
expectations are valued by the incumbent of that focal position. 

In short, it is maintained that the level of aspiration of the incumbent(s) 
of a given focal position may be viewed in part as a function of: 1) the level 
of self-assessment relative to others which he has gained through comparing 
himself with relevant reference groups, and g) the level of the expectations 
that he perceives significant incumbents of relevant counter positions hold. 
for his behavior. 

This theoretical model is a general one. It specifies two factors—self-assess- 
ment and expectation—that influence the level of aspiration in diverse social 
contexts. Consequently, the theory should be relevant in the study of sales- 
men who aspire to become salesmanagers, privates who aspire to become 
sergeants, politicians who aspire to become president, as well as in the study 
of adolescents who aspire to become college students. The specific dimensions 
of self-assessment and the specific loci of expectations (i.e., the counter posi- 
tions) will vary, of course, depending upon the empirical area. These spe- 
cifics will have to be determined empirically for each of the unique situations 
to which the theory is applied. 

The value of a new theoretical formulation can be assessed in part from 
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the extent to which it accomplishes two objectives. First, it should encom- 
pass previously observed consistent relationships, and secondly, it should sug- 
gest previously unobserved relationships—the latter being best accomplished 
through the development of specific hypotheses which are capable of an em- 
pirical test. This theory attempts to accomplish these objectives. 

The frequently replicated empirical finding that high ability adolescents 
have differential levels of educational aspiration can be “explained” in terms 
of the theory on the basis that high ability adolescents make differential self- 
assessments of their relevant characteristics (e.g., of “intelligence” or “finan- 
cial ability’) and/or that they perceive differential expectations from incum- 
bents of relevant counter positions (e.g., “father,” “mother,” or “friend”). 
The fact that salesmen have differential levels of aspiration can be “ex- 
plained” in terms of the theory on the basis that salesmen have differential 
self-assessments of, their relevant characteristics (e.g, of “drive” or “skill in 
handling people”) and/or that they perceive differential expectations from 
incumbents of relevant counter positions (e.g., “wife” or “boss”). The fact 
that politicians have differential levels of aspiration can be “explained” in 
terms of the theory on the basis that politicians have differential self-assess- 
ments of their relevant characteristics (e.g, of “religion” or “age”) and/or 
that they perceive differential expectations from incumbents of relevant 
counter positions (e.g., “political bosses” or “power figures”). 

The theory is also heuristic, for it permits the generalization of the rela- 
tionships reported by Kahl (1953) and Cohen (1958) between educational 
aspiration and “parental pressure” to “pressure” (ie., expectations as we 
have defined them) perceived from others in an adolescent’s environment. 
Such pressures have tended to be empirically ignored. The theory also per- 
mits the generalization of the influence of “pressure” on the level of aspira- 
tion of individuals to a number of other mobility contexts. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


An empirical investigation was designed to test several of the theoretical prop- 
ositions suggested above in the context of the educational aspiration of ado- 
lescents. This study dealt with seven bases of self-assessments and eleven loci 
of expectations. Self-assessment relevant to educational plans were assumed 
to be made by adolescents on the basis of: intellectual motivation, intellectual 
ability, intellectual performance, economic motivation, economic perform- 
ance, social performance (school), and social performance (non-school). ‘The 
nominal definitions of these seven bases of self-assessments are presented in 
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TABLE 1 


Nominal Definition of Major Bases of Self-Assessment 


Major Basis of Self-Assessment Nominal Definition 
1. Intellectual Motivation The extent to which an adolescent spends time 
on school lessons and assignments. 
2. Intellectual Ability The extent to which an adolescent finds his 
school work “easy” or “hard.” 
3. Intellectual Performance The grades which an adolescent receives in his 
school courses. 
4. Economic Motivation The extent to which an adolescent works at 
part-time jobs to earn money. 
5. Economic Performance The extent to which an adolescent is able to 
spend money for clothes, cars, records, movies, etc. 
6. Social Performance The type of clubs and activities which an ado- 
(School) lescent participates in while in school. 
7. Social Performance The type of social activities which an adolescent 
(Non-school) participates in while outside of school. 


J Expectations relevant to educational plans were assumed to be perceived 
by adolescents from incumbents of the following social positions: father, 
mother, older sibling or relative, friend of same age, friend a few years older, 
junior high counselor, senior high counselor, junior high teacher, senior high 
teacher, adult friend of the family, some other adult. Some possible incum- 
bents of these eleven positions are presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Loci of Expectations 
Social Position (Locus) Possible Incumbents 
1. Father Father, step-father, guardian 
2. Mother Mother, step-mother, guardian 
3. Older sibling or relative Brother, sister, aunt, uncle 
4. Friend of same age Best-friend, boy friend, girl friend 
5. Friend of a few years older ~% Neighbor, team-mate, boy friend 
6. Junior-high counselor * Counselor “A,” counselor “B” 
7. Senior-high counselor Counselor “C,” counselor “D” 
8. Junior-high teacher Homeroom teacher, math teacher 
9. Senior-high teacher Homeroom teacher, English teacher 
10. Adult friend of the family Father’s colleague, mother’s friend 
11. Some other adult Employer, scoutmaster, minister 


The variety of educational Opportunities available to adolescents can be 
characterized in many ways. It was decided to represent them in the form of 
eight mutually exclusive future plans, ranging from dropping-out of high 
school to completing a post-college graduate or professional school. These 
eight plans are presented in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 
Description of Eight Future Educational Plans 


Plan Description 

A Quit high school before graduation to get a job (or to go into the service). 

B Graduate from high school, get a full-time job (or go into the service) with 
no plans for any more schooling. 

c Graduate from high school, get a full-time job (or go into the service) for 
a few years, and then go on to school or college. 

D Graduate from high school, get a full-time job and go to school or college 
part-time. 

E Graduate from high school, go to a one- or two-year school or college full- 
time, and then get a full-time job (or go into the service). 

F Graduate from high school, go to a one- or two-year school or college full- 


time, and then transfer to a four-year college or university. After gradua- 
tion get a full-time job (or go into the service). 


G Graduate from high school, go directly to a four-year college or university, 
After graduation get a full-time job (or go into the service). 
H Graduate from high school, go directly to a four-year college or university. 


After graduation go on to a graduate school or a professional school for 
further study. 


Three general hypotheses developed from the theory were selected for an 
empirical test. These hypotheses are: 


1. The higher the level of self-assessment relative to others, the higher 
the level of educational aspiration of adolescents. 

2. The higher the level of expectation perceived from significant others, 
the higher the level of educational aspiration of adolescents. 

3. Holding constant level of self-assessment relative to others, the more 
an expectation perceived from a significant other is valued, the 
stronger the association between level of expectations perceived from 
significant others and level of educational aspiration. 


To test these three hypotheses data were collected by means of a specially 
designed go-minute precoded questionnaire (Your Future Plans) adminis- 
tered to 1489 adolescents in one public high school in western Massachusetts.+ 


1 The community in which the study was conducted is a heterogeneous urban community 
isolated from other urban areas. Residents of the community show considerable variability 
in the various social, economic, and intellectual characteristics which have been known to 
be related to the educational plans of adolescents. Through its large comprehensive high 
school, the community offers a varied education program to students of all abilities under 
the aegis of a single administration. A strong guidance department anda dominant ae 
which desires employees with considerable technical or clerical skills help make the ron 
of the community aware of a plurality of opportunities for furthering their education be- 
yond high school. 

For a detailed description of the social stat 
the study sample, as well as the relationship of these 


tional plans, see Herriott (1961). 


us characteristics of the 1489 adolescents in 
background variables to their educa- 
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Measures on the dependent variable (educational aspiration) were obtained 
by asking each adolescent to read carefully the eight plans presented in Table 
3 and then to indicate which one of them was most like what he was planning 
to do. 

To measure level of self-assessment, each adolescent was asked to think of 
other people who were at least a year ahead of him in school and who he felt 
were like him in terms of the nominal definition of each of the seven bases of 
self-assessment presented in Table 1. In this manner his attention was focused 
in turn upon seven different possible reference groups, each one defined in 
terms of a different basis of self-assessment. In each instance he was asked 
“which one of the eight plans is most like what most of these people have 
planned to do?” 

To measure level of expectation, each adolescent was asked to think in 
turn of the one incumbent of each of the eleven social positions presented in 
Table 2 who had been most interested in his future plans. When he had done 
this he was asked to tell “which one of the eight plans is most like what you 
feel [that person] thinks you should do?” 


To develop an index of the degree to which an expectation from a signifi- 
cant other was valued, each of the respondents was asked the following four 
questions. 


1. “Of the eleven people whom you had in mind above [i.e., the incum- 
bents of the eleven relevant counter positions] whose advice about 
future plans do you value the most?” 

2. “... do you value the second most?” 

3- “...do you value the third most?” 

4. “...do you value the fourth most?” 


By identifying for each respondent the expectation perceived from each of 
these four “most valued others,” four derived or secondary independent vari- 
ables were created. They are: 


- Most valued expectation. 

+ Second most valued expectation. 
Third most valued expectation. 
- Fourth most valued expectation. 


Pon 


The design of the study called for a series of zero-order, partial, and multi- 
ple correlations to be used in testing the three hypotheses. Therefore, con- 
siderable attention was given to the metric and form of the 23 variables (one 
dependent, eighteen primary independent and four secondary independent) 
resulting from the operations described above.? 


2 The results of several pre-tests suggested that levels of educational aspiration, self-assess- 
ment, and expectation could best be defined by combining Plans C, D, E, and F into a single 
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ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


The first hypothesis tested was: “the higher the level of self-assessment relative 
to others the higher the level of educational aspiration of adolescents.” In 
testing this hypothesis zero-order correlations between each of the seven self- 
assessment variables and level of educational aspiration were computed. 
These correlation coefficients, ranging from .50 to .71, are presented in Table 
4. Each of these coefficients is significantly different from zero at below the .001 
level. To explore this relationship further, the multiple correlation of the 
seven self-assessment variables with educational aspiration was computed. 
The maximum degree of association which exists in these data between self- 
assessment and educational aspiration is represented by the coefficient Ry\s 
which is .7g. This coefficient is significantly different from zero at below the 
.001 level. Therefore, the null hypothesis was rejected and Hypothesis One 
accepted. 

In testing Hypothesis Two, that “the higher the level of expectation per- 
ceived from significant others the higher the level of educational aspiration 


TABLE 4 


Zero-Order and Multiple Correlation of the Seven Self-Assessment 
Variables with Level of Educational Aspiration 


(N=1489) 
Zero-Order Seventh-Order 
Self-Assessment Variable y Multiple R 
Self-Assessment on the Basis of: 

1l. Intellectual Motivation 653*** 
2. Intellectual Ability 605*** 
3. Intellectual Performance 078 Se 
4, Economic Motivation 4968** 
5. Economic Performance coe hak Ry g = -7861 
6. Social Performance (School) .602*** 
7. Social Performance (Non-School) 575999. 


+.. D< .001 P A ‘ 
1 The 99 per cent lower confidence bound for this coefficient is .762. 


ee pe nee cremnere ere 


i i i £ ways of continuing one’s education 
beyond high eats aE EE diet ara aa ear eee To validate the resulting 


beyond high school without going directly to a four-y' e tl 
five point sales this coding of the Subjects" educational plans was related to their r perpa 
estimate of the number of years of future schooling they were planning. These Ad Hj ak 

—coded plans and years of future schooling—when related yielded an r Coe a of . 3 
and an eta coefficient of .827. The form of all twenty-three variables was “roughly aiee 
with “roughly” similar variances. The bivariate regressions of each of the RATIS ma s; 
pendent variables on the dependent variable were inspected and found to be “roughly 

linear. Therefore, the use of multivariate statistical models was deemed appropriate. 
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of adolescents,” a parallel analysis was performed. The zero-order coefficients 
ranging from .67 to .82 are presented in Table 5. The multiple correlation 
Ra. is 89 and is significantly different from zero at below the .0o1 level. 
Therefore, the null hypothesis was rejected and Hypothesis Two accepted, 


TABLE 5 


Zero-Order and Multiple Correlation of the Eleven Expectation 
Variables with Level of Educational Aspiration 


(N=1489) 
Zero-Order Eleventh-Order 
Expectation Variable r Multiple R 
Expectation Perceived From: 

1. Father 7184006 
2. Mother 7197908 
3. Older Sibling or Relative I hha 
4. Friend of Same Age 82199* 
5. Friend a Few Years Older 795989 

6. Junior High Counselor 670*** Ry y= 8941 
7. Senior High Counselor -788*** 
8. Junior High Teacher -720¢** 
9. Senior High Teacher 748900 
10, Adult Friend of the Family 172900 
` 11, Some Other Adult .768*** 

+*+ p< 001 


*The 99 per cent lower confidence bound for this coefficient is .882. 


In testing Hypothesis Three seventh-order partial correlations between 
each of the four “most valued expectation” variables defined above and edu- 
cational aspiration (holding constant the association of the seven self-assess- 
ment variables and educational aspiration) were computed. These coeffi- 
Gents are presented in Table 6. It will be noted that the strongest relation- 
ship exists between “most valued expectation” and educational aspiration, 
the second strongest relationship between “second most valued expectation” 
and educational aspiration, the third strongest relationship between “third 
most valued expectation” and educational aspiration, and the fourth strong- 
est relationship between “fourth most valued expectation” and educational 

m aspiration. This is the order predicted by the hypothesis. 

Our chance model in testing Hypothesis Three is a nonparametric one. 

The exact probability of the predicted rank ordering occurring purely by 
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TABLE 6 


Seventh-Order Partial Correlation of Expectation-Value Variable 
With Level of Educational Aspiration, Holding Constant 
the Seven Self-Assessment Variables 


(N=1489) 
Seventh-Order Rank Order of 

Expectation-Value Variable Partial r Partial r 
Most Valued Expectation -600 1 
Second Most Valued Expectation -566 2 
Third Most Valued Expectation 512 3 ati 
Fourth Most Valued Expectation 486 4 

TABLE 7 


Partial and Multiple Correlation of Eighteen 
Independent Variables with Level of Educational Aspiration 


(N=1489) 
Seventeenth-Order Eighteenth-Order 
Independent Variable Partialr Multiple R 
Self-Assessment on the Basis of: 
Intellectual Motivation —.010 
Intellectual Ability 015 
Intellectual Performance .145999 
Economic Motivation 042 
Economic Performance .079"* 
Social Performance (School) 060° 
Social Performance (Non-School) 002 
Expectation Perceived from: Ras fey a 9011 
Father c1g9e9¢ 
Mother -129¢** 
Older Sibling or Relative 092%% 
Friend of Same Age 24ge0* 
Friend a Few Years Older -103¢** 
Junior High Counselor — 036 
Senior High Counselor -158*** 
Junior High Teacher 087 
Senior High Teacher t 022 
Adult Friend of the Family j 021 
Some Other Adult ‘ 018 
*p<.05 
**p<0l 
*** p< 001 


1 The 99 per cent lower confidence bound for this coefficient is .889. 


chance under the null hypothesis of no association between the degree to 
which an expectation is valued and the strength of the relationship between 
expectation perceived from significant other and educational aspiration is 
equal to .041 (i.e. 1/4!). Therefore, the null hypothesis was rejected and 
Hypothesis Three accepted. 

The acceptance of the three hypotheses tested above lends support to the 
theory from which they were developed. Aspiration does vary empirically 
with level of self-assessment and level of expectation. However, of interest to 
both the social scientist and the educational practioner are the specific bases 
of self-assessment and the specific loci of expectation contributing most to 
these relationships. 

To assist in the isolation of the unique contribution of each of the eighteen 
primary independent variables to the observed relationships, the seventeenth- 
order partial correlation of each of these eighteen variables with educational 
aspiration (holding constant the joint association of the remaining seventeen 
variables with educational aspiration) was computed. The eighteen partial 
correlation coefficients, ranging from .oo to .25, are presented in Table 7. 

In terms of what have been defined as self-assessment variables, only self- 
assessment relative to others based upon “intellectual performance,” “eco- 
nomic performance,” and “social performance (school),” bear any signifi- 
cant relationship with educational aspiration that is independent of the rela- 
tionship between all the other seventeen independent variables and educa- 
tional aspiration. In terms of what has been defined as expectation variables, 
only the expectations perceived from “father,” “mother,” “older sibling or 
relative,” “friend of same age,” “friend a few years older,” and “senior high 
counselor” bear any significant relationship with educational aspiration that 
is independent of the relationship between all the other seventeen independ- 
ent variables and educational aspiration. 

Each of these nine variables offers a unique contribution to the relation- 
ships noted earlier of self-assessment and expectation with educational aspira- 
tion. Although causality cannot be demonstrated through this type of corre- 
lational analysis, the findings indicate that of the eighteen independent vari- 
ables considered in this investigation these nine variables are most likely to 
be determinants of the educational aspiration of adolescents similar to those 
in this sample. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL Poticy 


During the past decade the Congress and many state legislatures have been 
asked to consider legislation proposing governmental programs in support 
of scholarships and fellowships. This investigation substantiates the con- 
clusions of Berdie (1954), Wolfle (1954), Cole (1955), and McClelland (1958) 
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that the practice of offering additional scholarship aid to students of high 
ability and low aspiration may not by itself have the desired impact upon 
their educational plans. However, there are those who disagree. Little (1959) 
states: 


Lack of money is the major deterrent expressed by one-third to one-half of the high 
ability graduates not going to college. ... The data suggest that programs of financial 
assistance do not have to be massive in scope or amount to be effective in attracting 


capable youth to college (pp. 35-36). 


We agree with Little that financial assistance might attract additional youth 
to college. However, our findings raise the question: how long would those 
who did go to college stay if no effort were made to influence the social 
support which they receive from significant others in their major social net- 
works? Of the nine variables which were significantly related to level of edu- 
cational aspiration in the study sample, “economic performance” has the 
second smallest association with level of aspiration (Table 7). There is need 
for additional research to study the influence of economic considerations un- 
der various conditions and with intervening variables such as peer expecta- 
tions held constant. 

Such investigations may help to shed light on the perplexing fact that low 
“economic performance” is a barrier to some bright adolescents while to 
others it is merely a hurdle. 

Those concerned with the development of national policies for increasing 
the educational aspiration of talented adolescents may attach special impor- 
tance to our finding that significant others in an adolescent's environment 
can have considerable influence over his educational plans. What should be 
particularly noted is the finding that the strongest independent relationship 
with level of educational aspiration observed in these data was with the ex- 
pectation perceived from a “friend of the same age.” This variable has been 
greatly neglected in most formulations for national or regional action. 

McClelland (1958) has suggested the creation of new structural organiza- 
tions to remove talented adolescents from negative family influence. We sug- 
gest that consideration also be given to the development of programs which 
would enable talented adolescents confronted with “negative” peer influence 
to develop peer relationships with adolescents more likely to exert a positive 
influence upon their educational aspiration. Prominent families having chil- 
dren with marginal achievements and aspirations frequently use private 
schools for just such purposes. What are now needed are opportunities such 
as summer camps or boarding schools which provide facilities for low aspir- 
ing adolescents of high ability to re-assess themselves in terms of an aspiring 
peer reference group and to participate within networks of college-bound 
peers. 
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Although it was not designed for this purpose, the “Summer Science Train- 
ing Programs for High Ability Secondary School Students” sponsored for 
the past few summers by the National Science Foundation could have this 
type of a side effect. However, it would appear from the report of one such 
program (cf. Cooley & Bassett, 1960) that the adolescents selected for these 
programs already have college aspirations. Our data suggest that it may be 
wise to create similar opportunities for adolescents of high ability but low 
aspiration. 

One notable attempt to set up a new structural organization to assist in the 
raising of the level of aspiration of adolescents is the Demonstration Guid-* 
ance Program of the New York City Public Schools. Wrightstone (1960) has 
described the objective of this program as an attempt “. . . to identify and 
stimulate able pupils from a culturally deprived area to reach higher educa- 
tional and vocational goals.” (p. 237). Although it is not explicit what inde- 
pendent variables this program is manipulating, there would appear to be 
many opportunities within its curricula of cultural enrichment and inten- 
sive guidance for adolescents to re-assess themselves in terms of college-bound 
reference groups and for them to be exposed to significant others (primarily 
counselors) who hold high expectations for their educational attainment. For 
this reason the outcomes of this project should be closely followed by those 
interested in influencing educational aspiration for national objectives. 

The highest relationship with educational aspiration reported in these 
data was with expectation perceived from one’s best friend. The second high- 
est relationship was with expectation perceived from “senior high counselor” 
(Table 7). This finding would imply that counselors can make a real differ- 
ence in the educational aspiration of adolescents. However, what is greatly 
needed is research to investigate the circumstances under which expectations 
perceived from guidance counselors are critical. One possibility is that when 
the expectations perceived from one’s father and mother conflict, the coun- 
selor becomes highly significant. Another possibility is that when expecta- 
tions perceived from one’s parents and peers conflict, the counselor becomes 
highly significant. Under what conditions are these relationships likely to ex- 
ist? There exists today a great need for research on the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of counselors who have successfully intervened in an adolescent's be- 
half. Our theory suggests that counselors whose advice is valued will have 
more impact than those whose advice is not and our data support this (Table 
6), but we need to determine the distinguishing characteristics of counselors 
whose advice is valued. 


IMPLICATIONS FoR GUIDANCE PRACTICE 


Our findings that self-assessment relative to others and expectation perceived 
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from significant others are related to the educational plans of adolescents may 
have important implications for clinical guidance practice in American sec- 
ondary schools. To illustrate one possible use of the Your Future Plans in- 
strument as an aid in guidance practice, let us make two assumptions. First, 
let it be assumed that there is consensus among the guidance counselors of the 
high school in which our data were collected that, for mental health reasons, 
appropriate school personnel should attempt to intervene in situations in 
which adolescents perceive greatly divergent or conflicting expectations as to 
what they should do upon completing high school. Second, let it be assumed 
‘there is an additional consensus that, in the interest of maximizing human 
talent, school personnel should give primacy to attempts to intervene in influ- 
encing youth with mental ability scores of 120 or greater to plan to attend 
college immediately after completing high school. 

Given these assumptions, the data provided by each of the 1489 students 


TABLE 8 


Specimen “Expectation Profile” 


Expectation 
Perceived from:2 
Index of 
Heterogeneity High 
of IQ Educational School Friend of 
Student Expectation Score Plant Counselor Same Age Father Mother 

A 28 132 7 8 2 8 8 

B 2.5 148 3 8 3 3 3 

c 2.5 136 2 2 2 2 2 

D 24 129 2 7 2 2 2 

E 2.3 144 2 7 7 2 6 

F 2.3 121 3 3 3 8 6 

G 23 121 2 5 2 2 2 

H 22 138 3 3 8 3 3 

I 21 134 2 3 3 7 7 

J 21 126 4 5 2 7 7 

K 21 125 5 3 2 7 7 

L 2.0 132 2 2 2 2 5 

M 2.0 127 3 7 3 3 3 

N 2.0 126 3 7 3 3 3 

o 20 122 2 5 2 2 7 

P 2.0 121 3 7 3 3 i 

Q 20 121 3 7 3 7 i 

R 20 121 2 5 2 2 7 

s 20 120 3 7 3 7 4 

T 2.0 120 2 7 2 2 
q ‘Standard deviation of the expectations perceived from incumbents of the eleven counter 
į Positions presented in Table 2. 
D *Plans vi expectations aed as follows: A=1, B=2, C=3, - . - H=8 (see Table 3 for 


description), 
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in the study sample were coded numerically and along with IQ scores pro- 
vided by the guidance office were punched into IBM cards. As a measure of 
the heterogeneity of the expectations perceived by each student, the standard 
deviation of the eleven perceived expectations reported by each student was 
electronically computed and punched into the same card. A sort was then 
made to identify all students with an IQ score of 120 or greater. With these 
high-ability students identified, a further sort was made to order their cards 
in decreasing order of heterogeneity of expectations. Next a print-out was 
made listing the relevant data for these students tabularly. For the purpose 
of further illustration, a tabulation of the appropriate data for only the 20 
high-ability students with the greatest heterogeneity of expectations is pre- 
sented in the form of an “expectation profile” (Table 8). 

In interpreting Table 8, it should be noted that plans and expectations 
coded 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 involve going to some form of college immediately 
after high school. Therefore, it can be seen that of these 20 talented students 
with high degrees of heterogeneity of expectations only three (A, J, & K) are 
planning to go to college immediately after high school. This should be rather 
revealing to counselors who are committed to the philosophy assumed above. 
Certainly they would want to take a close look at the seventeen “non-college” 
students. 

In five cases (C, F, H, I, & L) of the remaining seventeen, the counselor is 
perceived by the student as not thinking the student should go to college. 
The multivariate analysis reported in Table 7 suggests that in this high 
school the counselor is one of the most important influences on the future 
educational plans of these students. Therefore, these five students represent 
an opportunity for the counselor to plan some remedial action which could 
clarify the students’ perception of what the counselor felt they should do. 

In the remaining twelve (B, D, E, G, M, N, O, P, Q, R, S, & T) of the seven- 
teen non-college cases, the student perceives that the counselor thinks he — 
should go on to college, yet he is not planning to do so. The theory presented ~ 
above maintains that some other loci of expectation are exerting greater in- 
fluence upon these twelve students than is the counselor. The findings pre- 
sented in Table 7 suggest that most prominent among these is the student's _ 
friend of his own age. This finding can have a useful application here. In 
eleven (B, D, E, M, N, O, P,Q, R, S, & T) of the twelve non-college cases 
where the counselor is perceived to think that the student should immediately 
go to college, the student’s friend is perceived to think he should not, and in 
all eleven of these cases the student is planning what he feels his friend thinks 
he should do. 

It was also suggested in Table 7 that the father plays an important role in 
the influencing of these students. In ten (B, E, G, M, N, O, P, R& T) of the 
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twelve non-college cases where the counselor is perceived to think the stu- 
dent should go on to college and the student was not so planning, the father 
was perceived as not thinking the student should immediately go on, and in 
all ten of these cases the student was planning to do what he perceived his 
father to think he should do. 

Table 7 suggests that the mother also plays an important part in influenc- 
ing the educational aspiration of these students. In six (B, D, G, M, N, & T) 
of these same twelve cases, the mother was perceived as not thinking her 
child should immediately go on to college, and in all six cases the student was 
planning to do what he perceived his mother to think he should do. 

It would appear, therefore, that the counselor of these twelve students faces 
several different manifestations of social forces united in opposition to his per- 
ceived professional judgment. For six students (B, D, G, M, N, & T), he faces 
a formidable coalition of the student's friend, father and mother all opposing 
his professional judgment. For three students (O, P, & R), it is a coalition of 
friend and father. For two students (S & Q), it is the friend who singly among 
these alters is opposing his judgment, while in one case (E) it is just the 
father. 

Knowing these facts, the counselor of these twelve students might well want 
to consider instituting remedial action which varies with these various con- 
figurations of social forces. The data presented in Table 6 suggest that he 
might attempt to work through others whose advice the student most highly 
values. Obviously, this will not be an easy task, but it would appear that the 
forces confronting the counselor have, through this analysis, been more clearly 
identified than sometimes is the case. 

An analysis similar to this could be made in terms of the various dimen- 
sions of self-assessment utilized in this research. Through the use of a measure 
of heterogeneity of self-assessment, adolescents who have a high degree of 
such heterogeneity can be isolated and counseled in reference to their par- 
ticular pattern of self-assessment. In some instances it may be desirable to 
recommend that adolescents be placed in particular social situations (€.g. 
summer science camps) which will enable them to re-assess themselves in 
terms of reference groups with high aspirations. In other instances it may be 
desirable to give an adolescent a better “objective picture” of himself by help- 
ing him to compare his characteristics with those of others like him who have 
gone to college. In still other instances it may be desirable to change his “ob- 
jective status” through financial aid. Such profiles of self-assessment or cx 
pectations can help to extend the type of guidance materials currently avail- 
able to counselors, and can assist counselors in the early identification and 
guidance of adolescents with high ability and low aspiration. 
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Professor Logan presents informal evidence to indicate 
that educators should engage in rigorous investigation 
of certain aspects of learning using a micromolar 
approach to behavior. He contends that such research 
might produce an increased emphasis on and 
understanding of practice speed and other aspects of 
learning which could result in changing current 
educational practices. 


FRANK A. LOGAN 


Yale University 


Micromolar Behavior Theory 


and Performance Speed in Education’ 


One of the first questions that a behavior theorist has to take a stand on is, 
“What is learned?” Whether the theory is about rats in a maze or children 
in a classroom, or both, it has to include some assumption about what it is 
that organisms acquire as a result of practice. The purpose of this paper is to 
describe an approach to one aspect of this question which, although based on 
research with rats, has implications for education. 

The familiar controversy over what is learned has focused on the essential 
nature of learning. Do organisms acquire cognitive maps of the environment 
and the relationships within it? Do they acquire information that reduces 
uncertainty about the world? Are perceptions transformed by learning into 
good Gestalts? Or are responses connected to stimuli? A generation of research 
and debate has failed to produce unanimity on this issue. This paper has been 


cast in the stimulus-response mold but the argument could as well be made 
in other terms, 


* 
M: gs upon a talk to the Conference on Theory for the New Media in Education on 
F e 1962. The Was sponsored by Michigan State University in cooperation 
Cl ee Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Claude E. Buxton made valuable comments about an earlier draft. 
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A somewhat different aspect of the question, “What is learned?” concerns 
the content rather than the nature of learning. A cognitive theorist, for exam- 
ple, must specify the clarity with which different aspects of the environment 
become assimilated. Similarly, an S-R theorist must identify the stimuli to 
which the response is attached and must specify the scope of the response. 
That is to say, behavior is a conglomerate of actions that typically occurs ina 
complex stimulus situation and the theory must describe the connections that 
are formed among the elements by the process of learning. The particular 
aspect of this question on the content of learning with which this paper is 
concerned is the speed of the response. The critical feature of the approach 
being described is the assumption that speed is part of what gets learned. This 
micromolar approach asserts that organisms not only learn what to do but 
also how fast to do it, that performance speed depends on how fast the organ- 
ism has practiced as well as on how long he has practiced. 

Before considering human learning, perhaps the distinction should be 
described briefly in the context of laboratory work with rats. Most behavior 
theories are molar in the sense that qualitatively (topographically) different 
behaviors that have the same consequences are aggregated into a single re- 
sponse concept. For example, molar theories about a rat learning a maze are 
indifferent to the molecular details of the muscle activity involved in getting 
to the goal. The conventional approach (e.g. Guthrie, 1935; Hull, 1943) is 
to treat quantitative variations (e.g. speed and amplitude) as reflections of 

the strength of the molar response. Specifically, the rat’s speed of running in 
a maze is presumed to depend jointly on how well the rat knows the maze 
and on the prevailing motive-incentive conditions. 

The present approach is also molar in that behaviors are aggregated accord- 
ing to their effects, but may be termed micro in that quantitative variations 
are viewed as part of the defining characteristics of the response. That is to say, 
a fast response, rather than indicating better learning or higher motivation, 
is conceived of as a different response from a slow one. The rat’s speed of 
running in a maze thus results from a selection process determined jointly 
by how well the rat knows how to run fast or slowly, and by the relative rein- 

—forcement given fast and slow responses. 

One implication of the micromolar approach was tested by reversing the 

normal contingencies in a maze. The rat typically gets the reward sooner if 

he runs faster, but a delay was imposed such that he had to wait for his food 

if he ran too fast. Under these conditions, rats learned to run slowly. To con- 

trol for the fact that reward was sometimes delayed in this condition, and 
therefore the rats might be running slowly because the incentive was weak, 

i other rats were given matched sequences of delayed rewards regardless of 
their speeds. These control rats continued to run fast. Hence, the important 
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factor in determining the rat’s speed of running was not simply what reward 
was received, but how the reward was correlated with speed. This suggests 
that different speeds are different responses with reward acting not generally 
on the molar response of running, but specifically on the micromolar response 
of running at the particular speed that produced the reward. 

Detailed descriptions of this research program and the micromolar theory 
are available elsewhere (Logan, 1956, 1960). The results provide general sup- 
port for the micromolar conception of the running behavior of rats. It might 
also be noted that Ferster and Skinner (1957) have proposed a similar ac- 
count of the key-pecking behavior of pigeons, and Spence (1956) has enter- 
tained a related hypothesis for classical human eyelid conditioning. However, 
the possible general applicability of this approach to more complex areas such 
as education cannot be properly evaluated without rigorous research within 
the educational context. It is hoped that the following analogies, anecdotes, 
and miniature experiment will help justify such research. 

Consider substituting for the rat's response of running in the above analysis, 
a child’s response of adding. This latter concept is a molar one in that the 
teacher is not so much interested in the muscular activity of the indicator re- 
sponse as in whether the response is correct. The conventional theory says that 
a child learns to add and that his speed of adding will depend on how much he 
practiced adding and on how strongly he is motivated to add. The micro- 
molar theory asumes that a child learns to add at a particular speed and that 
his speed of adding will depend on the speed at which he practiced and on 
how strongly the conditions differentially reward adding fast. An analogous 
experiment would be expected to show that, if two comparable children spend 
the same total amount of time practicing adding, and receive the same total 
amount of reinforcement for doing so, that child will add the faster whose 
rewards have been correlated with his speed so as to induce him to practice 
fast. Hence, a teacher who admonishes a student to add slowly in order to 
avoid making mistakes or to be neat may at that time be teaching the student 
to be a slow adder. Similarly, a teaching machine that lets a student practice 
adding at his own pace may strengthen slow responses rather than train op- 
timal performance. In general, the micromolar position that students not 
only learn what to do, but also how fast to do it, implies that educational pro- 
grams geared principally to the former aspect of learning may inadvertently 
train the latter aspect poorly. 

Any useful theory of learning should be consistent with what good teach- 
ers have themselves discovered in practice, and many educators are already 
aware that speed not only can be taught but has to be taught. Teachers of 
typing and similar skills recognize the importance of teaching speed. The 
speed reading programs at most colleges and secondary schools provide clear 
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testimony to an awareness that people do not learn to read fast just by read- 
ing. But there is little effort to provide remedial programs for the slow ‘riter 
and slow ’rithmeticker, nor are there conspicuous attempts to devise methods 
of initial teaching that incorporate the idea that speed is part of what is being 
learned. This suggests that educators have recognized the inadequacy of the 
conventional view of speed in some isolated areas, but have not yet explored 
the possible general applicability of a micromolar approach to all aspects of 
education. Doing so may encourage somewhat greater attention to the quan- 
titative properties of behavior than appears currently to be practiced. 

There are several informal observations of human behavior which are at 
least consistent with the micromolar approach. Almost no one can unhalt- 
ingly recite the words of the “Star Spangled Banner” as poetry. This fact that 
knowledge tends to be confined to the way it was learned can be dramatically, 
and often amusingly, illustrated by challenging a group to perform any well- 
known verbal material at an unaccustomed rhythm. Most skills are learned 
slowly and are difficult to perform fast, but skills such as swimming are typi- 
cally learned fast and are then difficult to perform slowly. The imperfect cor- 
relation between scores on a speed test and a comparable power test testifies to 
the difference between knowing an answer and being able to produce it 
quickly. The familiar plateau in a learning curve is possibly produced by a 
change in emphasis from accuracy to speed. In all kinds of behavior, there is 
a clear tendency to settle into an habitual tempo. 

One interesting fact that may reveal that speed is selectively learned is the 
positive relationship between input and output speeds. If a person is asked 
to say verbal material presented to him orally he will tend to mimic the 
speed at which the material is read. In order to see whether such mimicry 
results from an assumed set to repeat all details or whether it indeed indicates 
that the material is known best at the input speed, an undergraduate class 
ran the following miniature experiment. Thirty-two lists of eight numbers 
were recorded on tape in time with audible clicks of a metronome; this input 
speed was one-per-second for half the lists and two-per-second for the 
other half. Subjects were instructed to try to repeat the numbers of each list 
in the order heard, keeping in time with the recorded clicks of the metronome 
beginning two seconds later. This output speed was half the time the same 
as the input speed and half the time it was the other speed. Thirty-two sub- 
jects were given eight lists at each of the four combinations of input and 
output speeds. The order, which was the same for all subjects, was irregular 
with respect to input-output speeds and, although there was some general 
improvement from first to last half, this was not differential for the different 
conditions. The simplest micromolar prediction is that performance will be 
better if the required output speed is the same as the input speed. 
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However, subjects could be expected to fail difficult lists even when output 
speed is the same as input speed, and to pass easy lists even when the speeds 
are different. In spite of this equalizing influence, a statistically significant 
difference (p < .02) was obtained, subjects getting 53.5% of the lists correct 
when the input and output speeds were the same and 49.5% of the lists cor- 
rect when they were different. This absolute difference of 4% means that 7.5%, 
of what was learned was lost by a slight change in speed. Therefore, the re- 
sults support the micromolar contention that students not only tend to re- 
peat information at the same speed as it was received, but do poorer if 
required to perform at a different speed. Learning, in short, tends to be 
restricted to practice speed. 

These findings can be rationalized by the micromolar assumptions illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. The line labeled “difficulty” indicates the assumption that 
fast responses are more difficult to perform than slow responses; that is to say, 
for the same level of learning, performance is poorer the faster the required 
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Fic. 1. Graphic illustration of the micromolar assumption that learning tends to be restricted 
to practice speed but generalizes to similar speeds. Expected performance at any speed 
depends upon the difference between the level of learning and the level of difficulty at that 
speed and is represented by the heavy vertical bars between the lines. Note that there are 
no units specified along the baseline and hence the straight lines are used only for purposes 
of illustration. 
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response. The line labeled “learning” indicates the assumption that learning 
is optimum at the speed at which training is given, but that there is some 
generalization to other speeds. This is the point that separates micromolar 
from the classical molar theories, the latter assuming that learning is the 
same for all speeds regardless of practice speed. Finally, the assumption that 
performance at any speed depends on the difference between the level of 
learning and the level of difficulty at that speed is shown by the heavy bars 
between the lines. A subject trained at an intermediate speed and tested at a 
faster speed suffers both because some learning is lost due to the change in 
speed and because the response is more difficult. When tested at a slower 
speed, however, these factors work in opposite directions because the shift in 
speed produces some loss in learning but also some gain, since the response 
is easier. These assumptions provide a simple model that correctly implies 
that performance depends on both input (practice) and output (perform- 
ance) speeds. 

In this model, the distinction between learning and performance is critical. 
It is generally recognized that performance depends on various motivational 
factors in addition to learning: a slow response may result from low learning 
or low motivation. In a micromolar theory, learning refers to how well the 
response is known at any particular speed: a slow response may mean high 
learning and high motivation if a slow response has been well learned. Hence, 
a response may be slow at first because of low motivation and then remain 
slow even after motivation is raised because the slow response was learned. 

The micromolar approach raises an important practical problem: what is 
the best training schedule to follow when trying to produce fast responses? 
There is no special problem if learning is the same regardless of practice 
speed, but if learning tends to be restricted to practice speed, it makes a dif- 
ference how fast one practices. The micromolar assumptions presented in 
Fig. 1 recognize two opposing factors in this matter: practicing slow may 
produce more rapid learning because slow responses are easier than fast ones, 
but part of what is learned from slow practice will be lost when the speed is 
increased. It is also possible that the relative amount of generalization may 
diminish with training, so that it is easier to transfer from slow to fast re- 
sponses before the former have been overlearned. In any event, slow practice 
is preferable to fast practice only so long as enough more is being learned at 
the slow speed to offset the decrement produced by a shift to a faster speed 
and to compensate for the fact that slow practice takes longer per trial. Spe- 
cifically, for example, if one slow trial eliminates half the errors, and if half 
of this learning is lost when the speed is doubled, then it would be better to 
begin directly at the faster speed if two trials at that speed eliminate more 
than a quarter of the errors. 
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Actually to apply this approach requires knowing the relative rates of 
learning at the different speeds and the degree to which learning generalizes 
from one speed to another; a few preliminary trials may provide enough data 
to estimate these for any specific individual and task. Schedules that gradually 
increase speed or that vary speed from trial to trial may minimize the general- 
ization decrement, Hopefully, systematic research will reveal a reasonably 
compact set of rules that can guide decisions about the optimal program for 
training fast responses in a wide range of tasks. 

The question, “What is learned?” should really be considered in relation 
to the question, “What should be learned?” when dealing with a practical 
matter such as education. It is not always the case that the faster the response 
the better. Talking, for example, is a response that should not be made as 
fast as possible. Athletic and musical skills require adjusting speed to various 
levels depending on the demands of the particular situation. Science labora- 
tory tasks may require slow behavior while physico-chemical processes take 
place. It would be maladaptive in these situations if responses were necessarily 
made faster the better they were learned. A micromolar approach, since it 
treats speed as a part of what gets learned, is uniquely capable of accounting 
for familiar adjustment where optimal behavior is at slow or intermediate 
speeds. 

When the optimal behavior is fast, there may be techniques that will in- 
crease the transfer from slow to fast responses. One possibility is suggested by 
the hypothesis that the amount of generalization from one response to an- 
other depends upon the similarity in the feedback they produce. Any learn- 
able response generates distinctive proprioceptive and kinesthetic cues and 
also characteristic response-produced external stimuli, €g., a person feels his 
arm and fingers move while he is writing and also sees the symbols appearing 
on the page before him. These feedback cues typically vary with speed and 
the generalization from the slow to the fast response should be increased by 
making the feedback from the former as similar as possible to that from the 
latter. For example, slow writing with exaggerated wrist movements might 
be most similar to fast writing with normal movements. Reducing external 
visual feedback would increase dependence on less discriminable proprio- 
ceptive feedback. Such techniques would make the original learning more 
difficult but might also produce a compensating increase in the generalizabil- 
ity from one speed to another. Any procedures that make slow responses feel 
like fast ones should facilitate the transfer from original slow practice to 
subsequent fast performance. 

It must be reemphasized that the notion that feedback is the basis for trans- 
fer and the general proposition that a micromolar approach is applicable to 
education are speculative and require testing in a classroom context. Fur- 
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thermore, the present emphasis on practice speed is certainly not to deny the 
importance of motivational and personality variables in human learning. But 
if the micromolar thesis is indeed true in general, the common belief that 
haste makes waste in everyday behavior would be modified to recognize that 
haste makes waste only when a person tries to perform a fast response in 
which he has only had slow practice. The real long-term waste-maker is per- 
forming at the slow speeds that were learned from those parents and teachers 
who believed that the important thing was to teach what to do, and that 
children would then just naturally go on to perform as fast as they could. 
The micromolar thesis is that this is not true, that speed is inevitably part 
of what gets learned, and that this fact should be taken into account when 
preparing educational programs. 
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In this article an economist proposes a detailed plan 

of federal government loans to assist college students 

in which virtually no burden would be imposed upon the 
taxpayers. The program would be financially sustained 
by the recipients of the loans themselves, who would 
repay according to their ability to do so. 
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Long-Term Student Loans 


A PROGRAM FOR REPAYMENT ACCORDING TO “ABILITY TO PAY” 


Though not usually expressed in these terms, a principal shortcoming of long- 
term student loans is that the loans extended under these programs saddle 
the borrowers with repayment obligations whose dollar amount and whose 
periodic payments are in no necessary way related to the borrowers’ ability to 
pay. A program which would waive the repayment obligation for those bor- 
rowers without ability to repay, and would make up the losses on these loans 
by extra charges against other borrowers with such ability to repay, eliminates 
the first part of this shortcoming. A program which would gear the amount 
of periodic repayment due from each borrower on his loan balance to that 
borrower's ability to make payment in that period eliminates the second part 
of this shortcoming. Although other shortcomings remain, to eliminate this 
one is to take a major part of the sting out of long-term student loans. 

‘This paper outlines the features of a public program designed to meet the 
above and some other shortcomings of student loans under present programs, 
both public, such as that of the National Defense Education Act, and private, 
such as those sponsored by colleges individually or in cooperation with non- 
profit organizations such as United Student Aid Funds. Although the program 
here proposed is in certain fundamentals no different from those now in oper- 
ation, it is novel in that it ties the amount and the rate of repayment of each 
student loan to the particular borrower's ability to pay as measured by his 
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income over the years of repayment. Equally important, this novelty is intro- 
duced without burdening the federal government, its sponsor by the nature 
of the program, with other than minor costs in the long run. Also important, 
in view of the fears of growing federal control over higher education, the fed- 
eral government appears only in the limited role of financial sponsor, and, 
regardless of the scope of the program, not in any necessary way as a controller 
or regulator of colleges and universities or of the students who are there by 
virtue of loans extended by the federal government. 


THE NEED For STUDENT LOANS 


The argument in favor of a massive student loan program, especially one with 
the untried and untested features of that to be outlined, should be preceded 
by an argument showing that the orthodox methods of financing higher edu- 
cation are now inadequate and/or will be inadequate in the years ahead. 
While this is beyond the scope of this paper, the steps by which one is led to 
postulate a need for a large scale loan program can be enumerated: (1) Given 
the sources of income to colleges and universities—(a) tuition and other stu- 
dent charges, (b) public funds, (c) private gifts, and (d) investment income 
—a realistic look to the future rules out reliance upon private gifts and in- 
vestment income for the additional income needed to finance higher educa- 
tion as a whole, although for a handful of wealthy schools these two sources 
supplemented by moderate tuition increases may be adequate. (2) Given the 
likelihood that the flow of public funds will not be sufficient to permit growth 
and improvement of facilities and faculties at a satisfactory rate, higher tui- 
tion charges remain as the only practical alternative, especially for private 
schools. (3) Since ever higher tuition charges must necessarily exclude more 
and more qualified students from the schools, this becomes a socially accept- 
able alternative only if these students are enabled to finance higher tuition 
charges and other costs of education, in whole or in part, by borrowing against 
future income. (4) If such long term loans are made available to qualified 
students on economically manageable terms, the schools may at once secure 
part of needed additional revenue through higher tuition charges and quali- 
fied students will not be excluded from the schools by these higher charges. 
In oversimplified form, this is the sequence that leads one to inquire into 
the merits of a large scale student loan program. Of course, many persons will 
immediately dismiss any such program. They see the burden of financing 
higher education as one which should fall increasingly upon society at large 
and should accordingly be met increasingly out of tax revenues. Higher edu- 
cation is seen as a simple extension of primary and secondary public educa- 
tion which are almost entirely tax-financed. Society is a beneficiary of the ex- 
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tension of higher education to more and more qualified high school graduates 
and as such it should be prepared to shoulder more and more of the burden 
of the cost.1 

It is difficult to dispute these and other arguments which could be mar- 
shalled in support of this position. But it seems equally difficult to dispute 
the argument that state and federal funds are not likely to flow to the public 
and especially to the private colleges and universities on the scale needed to 
provide the quantity and quality of higher education that these same people 
want.? Political realities must be recognized—those who control the purse 
strings in the federal and in many state governments are not likely to move 
toward this position soon enough or far enough to meet the critical needs of 
the years ahead. Beyond the collection of more taxes and the appropriation 
of the same are all the thorny problems of the distribution and appropriate 
uses of public funds, especially in the case of federal funds distributed to 
private schools. 


THE BURDEN OF STUDENT Loans 


The program to be outlined is one which would place a larger share of the 
ultimate cost of financing higher education upon the students themselves 
as direct beneficiaries of their higher education. Whatever may be the divi- 
sion of benefits between society and college graduates as a part of that society, 
the foundation of the program is that long-term loans to qualified students 
are “self-liquidating.” This is to say that the life-time earnings of the graduates 
will, on the average, be greater than otherwise by some multiple of the share 
of the total costs of the educational services carried by the students. 

If this is indeed the relationship, and data given below suggest that it is, 
then the apparent burden of debt incurred by the student to finance his col- 
lege education turns out to be no real burden at all. This conclusion neces- 
sarily follows only if the alternative, as it may well be in the years ahead, is 
that the student must forego a college education altogether. If one chooses 


“In recent years, new arguments Supporting the thesis of social benefit have been added 
to the old—the struggle for national survival with communism in which the quantity and 


phasis from “tangible capital” (machines, factories) to “human capital” (knowledge, train- 
ing, inventiveness); “automation” and “hard core” unemployment concentrated among the 


2 The issue here is not the advantages or disadvantages of increased reliance upon public 
funds, for the position taken is that such funds will not be made available in the quantity 
needed soon enough. Among the possible disadvantages of public funds, one in particular 
should be mentioned, for the program here proposed would move in the direction of cor- 
recting it. This is the elimination or reduction of subsidies to college students who by 
reason of their parents’ incomes and wealth are not in need of subsidies. These parents can 
afford to Pay a larger share of the costs of their children’s higher education but are now 
spared this expense by its being covered out of public funds. 
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to make the unrealistic comparison between the case in which the student 
incurs debt to finance his education and the case in which public funds flow 
to the schools in volume sufficient to hold down direct charges to students so 
that they need incur no debt, then the former case compared with the latter 
does, of course, represent a burden to the student. However, in the belief that 
public funds will not be forthcoming in this volume, the meaningful com- 
parison for many high school graduates may be that between debt-financed 
college education or no college education at all. It is in this comparison that 
the apparent debt burden may turn out to be no real burden at alls 

The question of burden becomes especially significant when one notes what 
may be called a perverse effect of the program. To the extent that the pro- 
gram leads to increases in tuition charges more rapid and greater than would 
otherwise have occurred (and this is definitely expected), the perversity ap- 
pears in the fact that the program itself will force students to seek loans who 
in the absence of the program would have been able to pay their way inde- 
pendently under a system of lower tuition charges (assuming again that they 
would be among the fortunate ones admitted to a college as supply and 
demand become more unbalanced in the years ahead). To some this will ap- 
pear as a pernicious feature, but it is inevitable in an approach which would 
rely more heavily upon tuition charges to finance higher education. The 
amount of indebtedness incurred by those students who previously were at 
the margin would necessarily be relatively small, and the objective of provid- 
ing a college education to those who in the absence of loan funds would have 
no hope at all will be served. 

With respect to the question of the possible burden of debt incurred by 
the student and the related question of whether or not such debt is “self- 
liquidating,” several further questions must be raised. How do the life-time 
earnings of the average college graduate compare with those of the average 
high school graduate? Do the former's earnings exceed the latter's by an 
amount which would induce him to incur sizeable debt in order to secure a 
college education? To the extent that the high school graduate is motivated 
solely by income considerations, the spread between the two would appear 
to offer more than sufficient inducement. 

One recent study shows average income from age 18 to death for the male 
high school graduate as $257,557 and for the male college graduate $435,242 
(or 70 per cent greater). These figures are based on data for 1958. For 1949 the 


at the argument here is in terms 
education may be a real burden 
average. Among the details of 
income is less than a specified 


* Among other objections one may raise at this point is th: 
of averages and does not rule out that debt-financed college 
to the many students whose life time earnings fall far below 
oe program is one which waives repayment for those whose 
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respective figures are $185,279 and $296,377 (60 per cent greater for the col- 
lege graduate). For male high school graduates of 25 years and older, the fig- 
ure for average annual income is $5,567, and for college graduates it is $9,206 
(65 per cent greater). For 1949 the figures are respectively $3,784 and $6,179 
(63 per cent greater for the college graduate).5 

If the major part of the difference in life-time earnings between the average 
high school graduate and the average college graduate can be attributed to 
the difference in educational attainment, on purely financial grounds the 
average student who incurs a debt of say $5,000 or even $10,000 during four 
years in college would not be subject to a real burden, if the debt is repaid 
with interest out of the enlarged earnings received over the first ten or more 
years of employment following graduation. Again, the concept of real burden 
here assumes that the alternative would be the failure to secure a college edu- 
cation at all. 

While this conclusion seems to follow easily from the data given above, it 
has, of course, slipped in the assumption that future decades will show a 
continuation of the relationship observed in the past. Will not one effect of a 
huge loan program that opens up to more and more high school graduates 
the opportunity of securing a college education increase the supply of college 
graduates relative to the supply of high school graduates so as to gradually 
€at away the substantial differential in earnings of the two groups? Seymour 
E. Harris in 1949 suggested the possibility that “. . . college students within 
the next twenty years are doomed to disappointment after graduation, as 
the number of coveted openings will be substantially less than the numbers 
seeking them.” That these forebodings expressed in the nineteen-forties did 
not come to pass in the ‘fifties or so far in the ’sixties may be due in large part 
to unforeseen changes in demand. The increased demand for skilled and edu- 
cated persons in most branches of industry has followed rapid technological 
changes throughout the €conomy. It is this development which has in large 
part offset the predicted tendency of the income differential between the two 
groups to decrease over the past years, 

Looking ahead over the period of the next few decades, the period appro- 
priate to a long-term loan Program, one can say little with certainty, for the 
differentials of the past twenty years may widen even more or they may nar- 


5 Ibid., p. 981. 


° Seymour E. Harris, The Market for College Graduates (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949), p. 64. 
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row. But even if the differentials should narrow, they will certainly not be 
eradicated. It seems reasonable to conclude that they may become much nar- 
rower than those of today before they eliminate monetary gain to a student 
who chooses to incur debt now in order to gain a college education, rather 
than to avoid debt now and forego a college education. 

It is on the assumption that the income differentials observed over past 
decades will remain appreciable over the decades ahead, that a massive stu- 
dent loan program, in one sense, stands or falls. Assuming the continuation 
of appreciable income differentials and given a system of annual loan repay- 
ments geared to the individual borrower's annual income, the program is 
submitted as one which will be “self-liquidating” for the average participat- 
ing student, one that will neither impose a real burden upon him nor upon 
the government that sponsors it.” 

In the pages which follow, the person is described in sufficient detail to per- 
mit the reader to evaluate its potential for achieving its objective—namely, 
to make available to all academically qualified students, regardless of their 
financial resources, the opportunity for a college education. What is novel 
in the program is found in the special arrangements for student loan repay- 
ments, and major attention is paid to these aspects. However, to put them 
into perspective, brief consideration must be given to several other aspects. 
The essentials of the program are presented below under the following head- 
ings: (A) Student Eligibility, (B) Loan Repayments, and (C) Government 
Costs. Under each of these headings, there appears to be no limit to the num- 


ber of questions which call out for discussion. To try to limit the text to the 
footnotes are freely used to cover a few of these many 


essence of the program, 
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questions. The reader intereste 
all of the footnotes which follow. 


A. STUDENT ELIGIBILITY 

it may be noted that the tick- 
ibility according to need is 
bility. The applicant of un- 
of no means, other things 


Who would be eligible for loans? At the outset, 
lish, administratively difficult problem of elig 
avoided as there would be no needs test for eligi 
limited means would be as eligible as the applicant 
being equal. However, as will be seen in Part B, the loan repayment provi- 
sions are such as automatically to exclude as loan applicants those students 
who are able to meet college costs through independent means and to reduce 


7A case could readily be built for a modified version of the program, even if one assumed 
that it would not be “self-liquidating” in the sense described. To do this requires Hci to 
considerations of non-monetary, social, and private benefits, to a real burden upon either or 
both the average participating student and the sponsoring government, the latter feature 
detracting from whatever appeal such a program might otherwise have. 
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to a minimum the amount of loan to those who can meet part of their college 
costs independently. The special characteristics of the repayment provisions 
are designed to limit applicants essentially to those for whom loans constitute 
the difference between attending and not attending college. 

Among those who apply, who will be accepted and who will be rejected? 
Although the program would be administered by a government agency, this 
agency need neither lay down minimum eligibility requirements nor pass 
upon each applicant’s eligibility under these requirements. Both of these 
functions could be left in the hands of the colleges and universities, thereby 
avoiding even this degree of interference with higher education by the fed- 
eral government. 

Eligibility, as here used, is eligibility for loan funds only. A student who is 
eligible for loan funds is, of course, not thereby automatically eligible to enter 
the school of his choice. A certificate of loan eligibility issued to the student 
will be evidence only of forthcoming financial means sufficient to carry him 
through his program. Gaining admission to a particular school is a step com- 
pletely apart from gaining eligibility under the loan program. The separa- 
tion of these two steps again means a separation between the independently 
established policies and practices of the nation’s colleges and universities and 
the policies and practices of the government loan program. 

Whereas eligibility in the typical case is for a four year period, the continu- 
ation of periodic payments of loan funds to each student would rest upon 
his meeting prescribed standards of performance. The standards might simply 
be those of the college itself; this would certainly be the easiest approach 
administratively. In this case, a student who failed to meet the standards of 
the college in which he originally enrolled would have the option of trans- 
ferring to another college with lower standards. The repeated exercise of this 
option would have to be limited to prevent abuses. If uniform standards were 
established for all covered students, then any student who failed to meet 
such standards would lose his eligibility for further loan funds, which in most 
cases would mean the termination of his college studies. The obligation of 
repayment to the federal government of whatever sum was borrowed during 
the period of his college studies, whether completed or not, would commence 
with his earning of income and is discussed in Part B. 

Related to eligibility for loan funds is the question of the maximum 
amount of loan funds for which any approved applicant may be eligible. 
It was implicit in the foregoing that any student who was approved as eligible 
for loan funds would be able to secure whatever funds were necessary to carry 
him through his program. In practice, of course, an upper limit would have 
to be established for each year, and within this limit provisions would have to 
be included to prevent overdrawing of loan funds by qualified but financially 
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irresponsible students. The responsible student, counselled by parents and 
college advisers, would voluntarily limit himself to the minimum amount 
necessary. As will be seen in Part B, the repayment provisions make this ad- 
visable on purely financial grounds. 

Consideration of the basis for determining the amount of loan funds to 
be made available to any borrower is not required for purposes of this paper. 
However, given adequate safeguards against abuse, the objective of the pro- 
gram can only be met if loan funds are made available in the amount neces- 
sary to enable any otherwise qualified student to secure the college education 
which would not be possible through independent sources.® 


B. Loan REPAYMENT 


The repayment provisions are in some characteristics like those which apply 
to the familiar type of student loans repaid on an installment basis over an 
intermediate or long term period. In other characteristics, especially the de- 
termination of the amount of each installment, the repayment provisions bear 
no resemblance to this type of student loans. These characteristics may most 
simply be explained by tracing the repayment of a loan by a typical borrower, 
say, John Doe. 

Our John Doe graduated from high school in June 1962. He had earlier 
applied for loan funds to carry him through four years of undergraduate 
study and had been approved. He entered college in September 1962 and 
graduated in June 1966. During each of these four years he borrowed $1,000.00 
and owed a balance, including accrued interest (at 1% per quarter) of 
$4230.00 as of the end of June 1966. John Doe began full time employment 
in July 1966. 

With exceptions to be noted below, Doe will be required to make payments 
each year under either or both of two rate schedules—standard and supple- 
mentary. These two parts of the payment provisions are considered separately 
with the standard rate schedule first. 


® Although it fails to meet this objective fully, a less ambitious program 1s one which 
er to the amount of tuition and related 
charges. While this would rule out those who were unable to cover other © k 
independent means, it would greatly simplify the program. First, eligibility ce aera 
could simply be those of the school to which the student gains admission. pea ae? F e Sane 
mum amount of loan funds per student would be equal to tuition and related cl aie ol 
the school attended for the period attended. Third, the maximum amount of indebt nc 
incurred by any student would be held below ene it ne ig et be, in turn making 
the repayment problem easier than otherwise. Last, gove’ 1 

to aiia bar diy to the schools in a lump sum per quarter or semester. There is AA 
to favor a limited program of this type at the start. As kinks are worked out, it could be 
broadened to cover more than tuition and related charges. Since the long run objective 
would be this broader program, it was with this kind of program, in which PAA eligi- 
bility requirements would be desirable, that the preceding pages were concerned. 
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What will be the amount of Doe’s annual payment on his loan under this 
schedule? This is one instance in which repayment provisions depart com- 
pletely from those which are part of any current loan program. For the 
minimum amount, if any, which he will be required to pay for any year 
will be determined by his taxable income for that year and not in any way 
by the amount of his outstanding balance (except in the case of that final 
payment which closes out his loan and in one other case noted below). His 
minimum annual payment is solely a function of his taxable income, rising 
(falling) with increases (decreases) in his taxable income. Taxable income 
as here used is taxable income as determined for federal personal income tax 
purposes.® 

Prior to the beginning of each calendar year, the agency would make avail- 
able to Doe, and each borrower, the standard rate schedule for that year; from 
this each of them would determine the minimum payment required for his 
estimated taxable income for that year. Such a schedule is given in Column 2 
of Table 1. Column gives the effective rate or the minimum annual payment 
as a percentage of the taxable income at the bottom of each bracket. (Disre- 
gard Columns 4, 5, and 6 for the moment.) The payment due, as computed 
under Column 2, is the minimum; within limits, borrowers may pay without 
penalty in any year an amount in excess of the minimum so computed. Pay- 
ments are waived for the year if the taxable income is below a set level (in 
Table 1, taxable income not over $4000). To minimize the burden on such 
low income borrowers, it would also be desirable to waive interest for that 
year. 

An original standard rate schedule similar to that in Column 2 will be 


* Instead of taxable income, the base upon which minimum annual payment is determined 
could be adjusted ross income, also as defined for federal tax purposes, or yet some other 
base. Taxable income has been here Suggested, since it is recognized as a better indicator of 
ability to pay than adjusted gross income. However, other factors enter in and a specially 
designed base might be found best. 

*°In one case only, the amount here computed would not be the minimum. If the amount 
of interest which accrues for the year on the January 1 balance of any loan is greater than 
the minimum payment indicated by the schedule, then the minimum amount due for the 
year is the amount of accrued interest for that year. This exception appears necessary to 
prevent a borrower’s balance from growing larger and larger, despite the fact that he makes 
the minimum annual Payment indicated by the rate schedule for his taxable income. For 
example, assume a balance including interest of $6000 as of January 1. With interest at 1% 
per quarter, interest on this balance for the year, if interest alone is paid each quarter, will 
be $240. A borrower with taxable income of only $5000 would under the rate schedule be 
subject to a minimum annual payment of $165. Accordingly, under this rule his minimum 
payment for the year will be not $165 but $240, an amount just sufficient to prevent his 
balance from growing larger during the year. Apart from this one exception, the borrower's 
minimum annual payment is determined solely by his taxable income for each year up to 
the year in which final payment is made on his loan. 
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required at the inception of the program. This will be a maximum schedule 
in the sense that it is subject to annual or less frequent revisions downward 
but not upward. Revisions will adjust to the upward shift over time in the 
distribution of income by income class. The maximum rate applicable to each 
and every income class would thus originally be set conservatively at the level 
deemed necessary for the indefinite future; the intent is that the actual rates in 
any year would be below these. Each prospective borrower will know from this 
maximum schedule the maximum percentage of any level of taxable income 
which will be called for in repayment of his loan under the standard rates 
for each year of the future during which income may be earned and a loan 
balance may remain,1! 

To trace John Doe's repayment of principal and interest, for simplicity 
assume that the rate schedule of Column 2 is in effect and remains unchanged 
over the years and that Doe chooses to pay in each year the minimum re- 
quired by his taxable income. Assume that Doe receives a starting salary of 
$6500 per year (the year is 1966) and that he has income from no other 
source. For the first six months of employment, July through December, his 
gross income is $3250 and his taxable income is, say, $2250. Since taxable 
income not over $4000 per year is exempt, Doe would be liable for no 
payment for 1966. Assume that a salary increase in January 1967 raises his 
estimated taxable income for 1967 to $5250. His minimum payment is then 
$202.50 for 1967, payable in quarterly installments of $52.63 on January 15, 
April 15, July 15, and October 15. On or before April 15, 1968 (to correspond 
with the final date for filing personal income tax returns), Doe will file an 
annual return with the agency, enclosing underpayment (he underestimated 
taxable income) or requesting credit for overpayment (he overestimated 
taxable income and wishes to pay only the minimum required). This is the 
procedure that will be followed by Doe and every other borrower for each 
year during which a loan balance remains. 

On the assumption that Doe’s taxable income increases by $250 per year 
for the next ten years, the original sum of $4000 borrowed during the years in 
college will be paid off in eleven years.12 The repayment history of Doe’s loan 


= Since it will set forth the maximum standard rates to which any borrower's income will 
be exposed for the indefinite future, the actual determination of this original schedule 
would require considerable study. The schedule of Column 2 does not purport to be any 
such schedule but is for illustrative Purposes only. 

“On the assumption that Doe’s taxable income remains at or near $5250 for each year, 
the minimum annual payment required on his loan will be little more than the amount of 
interest accruing each year. If Doe chooses to Pay no more than the minimum and the rate 
schedule remains unchanged, Doe will pay on his loan for his full working life and a size- 
able balance will remain unpaid at his retirement, To avoid the inequity that this possibility 
introduces, a cutoff date, say twenty years after the beginning of full-time employment, 
might be needed. For under the assumptions as given Doe would pay $202.50 each year for 
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is shown in Table 2. (For brevity, figures are given annually rather than 
quarterly; disregard Columns 5, 6, and 9 through 11 for the moment.) From 
his first payment in January 1967 to his final payment in January 1978, Doe 
will have paid under the standard rates a total of $5636.85, as given at the 
bottom of Column 3, $4000 being principal and $1636.85 being interest, as 
given at the bottom of Column 5. Column 8 gives the effective standard rate 
(payment under the standard rate schedule each year as a percentage of his 
taxable income in each year). This rate rises from a low of 3.9% in the first 
year of payments to a high of 11.5% in the final full year of payments, a 
higher effective rate applying to higher levels of taxable income under the 
progressive rate structure. 

Although the figures of Table 2 are illustrative only, they do suggest cer- 
tain conclusions with respect to the “burden” of the borrower's debt and its 
“self-liquidating” nature. One might argue that Doe's taxable income in 
each year, Column 7, is higher than it would be in the absence of a college 
education by at least the amount of his payments in Column 3, under the 
standard rates. If such is the case, the debt is “self-liquidating” and free of 
“burden.” If Doe had borrowed $8000 instead of $4000, the payments in 
Column g and the effective standard rates in Column 8 would be exactly as 
given. The only difference would be a longer time period for repayment. If 
there were no “burden” with the $4000 debt, there would be none with an 
$8000 debt. If however, Doe’s income were to start at a lower level and/or 
rise at a lower rate over the years, this would show up in taxable income, 
Column 7, and would produce smaller payments in Column 3 and lower 
effective rates in Column 8. Lower income and lower payments again suggest 
that the debt is free of “burden,” again on the assumption that Doe’s income, 
however low, is greater by the amount of his payments under the standard 
rates than it would have been without a college education. 

As is done in Table 2, we could develop in detail representative repayment 
histories under the standard rate schedule for larger and smaller loans ex- 
tended to borrowers who show larger or smaller taxable incomes over the 
repayment years under standard rate schedules which are higher or lower 
than Column 2 of Table 1 or which rise or fall from one year to the next. 
These histories would add nothing in principle but show only the wide vari- 
ation in results possible under different assumptions. The history of John 


be a total of over $8,000 on his original loan 


fort; ; bi ld i 
a I AE wee after year, the loan would be repaid 


of $4,000. If, however, Doe’s income were to rise year D c 
in full and the total amount paid would be substantially smaller. Since the program is 


based on ability to pay, such perverse long-run (but not short-run) effects are introduced 
in the absence UE a Be date. And this in itself probably makes such a cutoff date man- 
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Doe is sufficient to illustrate the straightforward repayment provisions under 
the standard rate schedule. 


Supplementary Rate Schedule 

The rate at which any individual loan is repaid under the standard rate 
schedule is determined by the borrower’s ability to pay, accepting taxable 
income as a measure of ability to pay. From this it is apparent that some 
loans will never be repaid in full and that some will never be repaid even in 
part. It is in order to cover the losses on these loans that a supplementary 
rate schedule is made part of the program. Rates under this schedule, also 
based upon taxable income, are in addition to the standard rates imposed 
upon taxable income. They differ from the standard rates in that the balance 
owed by any borrower is not credited for any funds paid under the supple- 
mentary rates. This means that the sums collected by the agency under these 
rates are available to cover losses on unpaid loans.** 

Since the heart of the payment provisions is ability to pay, the supplemen- 
tary rate schedule is progressive, as is the standard rate schedule. As shown 
in Column 4 of Table 1, supplementary rates do not apply to borrowers with 
taxable incomes below a specified level but do apply above this level at a 
progressive rate. In the illustrative schedule of Column 4, the supplementary 
rate first applies at taxable income of $5500, so that a borrower with this 
income would pay under the supplementary rate $10 or 0.18% of his taxable 
income for the year. A borrower with taxable income of $10,000 would pay 
$260 or 2.60% and one with taxable income of $20,000 would pay $1260 or 
6.3%.!8 Column 5 gives the effective supplementary rate for taxable income 


23 First, total losses will be suffered on some loans since some borrowers will fail ever to 
earn income above the exempt level and some borrowers will die before any Lid ar bas 
made. Secondly, partial losses will be suffered on some loans since some Borrowers a a 
to earn income at a level high enough to permit total repayment before the cutoff date ay 
since some borrowers will die before repayment is made in full. And last, there will a a 
group, whose size can only be learned through experience, who will in one way or anot! a 
evade the payments which are due. Adequate safeguards could be introduced to hold this 
last group down to a minimum, some of which are indicated in Part C below. | ie if 

u The schedules of standard and supplementary rates which will produce a “bre: oe 
result for the agency over the long-run would clearly be indeterminate at the outset. rie 
again, the policy would be to establish original rate schedules with sufficient setae in 
error and to adjust these schedules downward over time as warranted by the actual re irel 
experienced or in accordance with the amount of cost, if any, which the government mig! 


choose to absorb. s 
ee calculation of amount due under the supplementary rate, if 


in which the final installment is paid on a loan. 


balance of $495 during that year. An $8000 income is 
the supplementary rates. However, since the minimum paym 
this income is $990, and since the balance owed is only $495 (or on 
standard payment), the amount due under the supplemen! 


of the amount otherwise due under the supplementary rate, or should be $55. In the 
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at the bottom of each bracket and Column 6 gives the combined effective 
standard and supplementary rates for taxable income at the bottom of each 
bracket. Regardless of taxable income, an upper limit of 25% or less for the 
combined effective rate would have to be established. 

John Doe’s payments under the supplementary rates are given in Column 6 
of Table 2. Column g gives the percentage of Doe’s taxable income taken 
by his supplementary payment in each year. Finally, Columns 10 and 11 re- 
spectively give the total payment each year and the effective rate each year for 
both rate schedules combined. Whereas Doe pays a total of $5636.85 for prin- 
cipal and interest, he pays an additional $457.35 under the supplementary 
rates. Payments under the supplementary rates are not credited against the 
balance owed. 

As was earlier noted, each borrower would make quarterly payments under 
the standard rate of an amount equal to at least one-fourth of the minimum 
amount due for his estimated taxable income for that year. In filing his annual 
return with the agency on or before April 15 of the following year, the bor- 
rower will determine the amount due, if any, under the supplementary rate 
for his taxable income for the preceding year and will pay this amount at the 
time of filing. 

This prospective liability for payment under the supplementary rates 
would, of course, have been known to each borrower at the time that he ap- 
plied for loan funds.!® Presumably his need was great enough to overcome 
whatever deterrent this feature might have presented. Or, as he might have 
then viewed it, payment under the supplementary rates is no serious deter- 
rent for it will depend upon his future income, becoming appreciable only if 
his income should be large, in which event he could pay it without great hard- 
ship. 

It is plausible to assume that the student’s reasoning will follow such lines 
if it is considered at the time the student is receiving loan funds rather than 
at the time that he is repaying these funds. Over the period of repayment, 
it may be expected that many of those borrowers who are fortunate enough 
to see their incomes rise rapidly will seek ways of avoiding the payments under 
the supplementary rates. The only way of their legitimately doing this would 
be to pay off the total balance as quickly as possible. The higher the taxable 
of $10 at the beginning of the year would conceivably pay this $10 balance due plus a sup- 
ry aia payment of $1260. The equity of this adjustment is apparent. 

original supplementary rate schedule will be required at the inception of the pro- 
gram. Everything that was said about the original standard rate schedule applies here. The 
purpose of the original supplementary rate schedule, in combination with the original 


standard rate schedule, is to advise the prospective borrower of the maximum percentage 
of any possible level of future income that he will be required to pay under the two rates. 
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income level and the better the prospects for its rising even higher, the greater 
would be the monetary gain in a fast liquidation of the balance.'* 

As a result, in order to make the supplementary rates effectively perform 
their function of providing the agency with extra income from some loans 
to cover its losses on other loans, the repayment provisions must include 
penalties for repayment at a rate more rapid than that dictated by a bor- 
rower’s taxable income, when that income is subject to a supplementary rate. 
In other words, complete escape from the supplementary rates by those sub- 
ject to them must be blocked in one way or another. 

This shutting off of an escape route is required for another reason. As was 
explained in Part A, no needs test would have to be met to win eligibility for 
a student loan, the nature of the repayment provisions being such as to ex- 
clude most of those not in need and to limit the amount of loan funds to 
others roughly to the amount actually needed. It is the supplementary rate 
schedule which is designed to produce this result. For if the applicant for a 
loan, by reason, for example, of a sizeable inheritance expected at age 21, can 
look forward with certainty to substantial taxable income during the early 
years following graduation, he may also look forward to payment of a supple- 
mentary rate on that income, Then the amount repaid will be equal to the 
amount borrowed plus interest on that amount plus some additional amount 
determined by the supplementary rate applicable to his income. If there is 
neither a limit to the amount that can be repaid in any year, nor a penalty 
for repayment at a rate in excess of the amount indicated by the standard 
rate, then such a borrower might well repay the total amount owed in the 
first year after graduation. He would thereby avoid almost completely the 
impact of a constant or even a rising supplementary rate that would apply to 
his income during each year that a balance remained on his loan. The possi- 
bility of such easy avoidance of the supplementary rates would be for some 
an invitation to seek unneeded loan funds on which the interest rate (here 
assumed to be 4%) would probably be lower than the rate which these per- 


11 For example, consider the following not unrealistic case in which the borrower's parenie 
income in the first year of employment is $6000 and in which his income rises by $509 rs 7. 
year so that for the tenth year it is $10,500. If he makes minimum payments unge: A 
standard rates and if his loan is such that it is paid off exactly in ten years, he will sroki pai 
during the ten years under the supplementary rates a total of $1420, according a 4 
of Table 1. If this person were permitted to pay off the full amount of his kan n ae 
year of his employment without penalty, assuming that the funds could be one ee se aoe 
to make this payment in full, he would pay a total of $20 under the supp! emen ny ada 
and enjoy a saving of $1400 over the following nine years. If the Sop B Senet al tvs 
exactly double those given in Table 1, the amount of the savings would be Cs ng ly 
doubled or would be $2800 over the ten years. There is clearly some level of supp Fani ry 
rates at which a higher-income borrower will find it advantageous to secure, if pona a 
private loan at a higher interest rate than that paid on his student loan and pay off his 
student loan as a means of escaping the impact of the supplementary rates. 
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sons could earn on the investment of their own funds. To permit such avoid- 
ance is to destroy the usefulness of the supplementary rates as a device for 
eliminating needs tests for eligibility and is to undermine the financial foun- 
dation of the program. Such support would depend upon receipts from the 
supplementary rates imposed upon those with higher taxable incomes to 
make up for the losses of receipts from those whose incomes remain below the 
exemption level under the standard rates. 

One possible system of penalties to bar avoidance of the supplementary 
rates will be described. It is to be emphasized that, given the penalties in- 
volved, any borrower is free to make any amount of payment in any year in 
excess of the minimum required under the standard rates. However, by so 
doing he may impose upon himself the obligation to make a payment under 
the supplementary rates which otherwise would not be required at his in- 
come level, or he may impose upon himself a higher effective supplementary 
rate than would be required at his income level. 

Borrowers who choose to make the minimum required payment under the 
standard rates will determine the amount, if any, due under the supplemen- 
tary rates in the way earlier described. Borrowers who choose in any year to 
make more than the minimum required payment for their taxable incomes 
will in effect compute the amount, if any, due under the supplementary 
rates, as the amount which would be due from a borrower with that taxable 
income at which the minimum annual payment under the standard rates is 
the amount actually paid by the borrower who pays more than the minimum 
required for his taxable income.18 

Although this may sound a bit involved, the rationale of this procedure 
for computing the penalty is quite simple. Since the amount paid under 


* Take a borrower with taxable income for the year of $4000 which exempts him from 
payment for that year under both rate schedules. From the rate schedules of Table 1, this 
borrower could pay under the standard rates from $o to $240 for the year without penalty 
in the form of a payment under the supplementary rates. If the same borrower should choose 
to pay $340 under the standard rates for the year, this would be the minimum payment 
required by a borrower with taxable income of $6000 on which income a payment of $20 
is due for the year under the supplementary rates. Our borrower with taxable income of 
$4000 would then pay a total of $360 for the year, $340 under the standard rates and $2¢ 
under the supplementary Tates. Since this low income borrower can probably look forward 
to rising taxable income in the years ahead, it is clearly to his advantage to pay, if at all 
possible, the maximum amount free of penalty, $240, or even something more than this, 
even though a larger amount is subject to a nominal penalty. 

To take a higher income borrower, e.g. $7500, his minimum payment under the standard 
rates is $790 and under the supplementary rates $80. If this borrower chooses to pay $1440 
under the standard rates, this turns out to be the minimum payment under standard rates 
for a borrower with taxable income of $9000 who is required to pay on this income $180 
under supplementary rates. Our borrower accordingly would pay $180 under supplementary 
Tates, or $100 more than would be the case if he had paid only the minimum amount re 
quired under ‘Standard Tates for his taxable income. The $100 is in effect what he must pay 
for having paid an extra $650 under the standard rates, 
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standard rates depends upon ability to pay as measured by taxable income, 
it may be argued that, given the amount actually paid by any borrower in a 
given year, we may reverse the computation and go back from the payment 
to find the taxable income which Table 1 shows as that which would call for 
the payment of the amount actually paid. We accept the taxable income so 
found as one which indicates an ability to pay the amount actually paid. In 
other words, if the borrower with taxable income of $7500 chooses to pay 
$1440 under the standard rates, it is assumed that this shows an ability to 
pay consistent with taxable income of $gooo per year. It is in turn assumed 
that he also has the ability to pay the amount given by the supplementary 
rate applicable to a taxable income of this amount. 

It is a matter of opinion as to whether what is here called a penalty is in 
any real sense a penalty at all. In large part, it is a prepayment of amounts 
which would be due in future years under the supplementary rates which 
would then apply to the borrower's income. There is a penalty only to the 
extent that the amounts paid under accelerated repayment produce a cumu- 
lated total of payments under the supplementary rates greater than the total 
which would be imposed under minimum required payments. (There is also 
a small but clear penalty to the extent that there is a loss of interest to the 


borrower on these amounts prepaid; there is also a small but clear penalty 


to the extent that these amounts will be more valuable as tax deductions in 


later years when taxable income is higher.) 

If the government's intent is to encourage very rapid repayment of student 
loans and at the same time not to offer an escape from the impact of the sup- 
plementary rates, various modifications of the above procedure are possible. 
A simple one would have the borrower compute the amount due under the 
supplementary rates as above described, to compute the difference between 
the amount due under the supplementary rates for his actual income and the 
amount due as above described, and pay some fraction (one-half or two- 
thirds) of this difference plus the amount due under the supplementary rates 


for his actual income. This, by turning penalty into bonus, would at once 


above of a borrower with taxable income of $7500 
who chooses to pay $1440 under the standard rates instead of the minimum required of 
ent for income of $7500 is $80; the supplementary payment 

ired under the stand- 


plementary rates, for 

$144 under the supplementary is 
$1440 under the standard rates, 
rates for his income of $7500. Und 
otherwise paid under the supplementary rates but 
progressive structure of these rates. 


er this method, rapid repayment reduces the amount 
does not permit total escape from the 
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give the borrower, regardless of his income class, an incentive to repay more 
rapidly than the minimum rate required for his income and would still pre- 
vent his escape from payments under the supplementary rates, though the 
total amount paid under these rates over the life of the loan would probably 
be less than otherwise. 

Altogether different approaches to this problem are possible; the one given 
here appears simple and effective. Refinements apart, the point is that some 
such procedure is essential to a program which would depend upon income 
from the supplementary rates to cover losses from unpaid loans and which 
would depend upon the deterrent of the supplementary rates to discourage 
loan applications from those not in need of loans. 


C. GOVERNMENT Costs 


The nature of the repayment provisions is such as to produce a program in 
which the cost to government as financial sponsor can be zero in the long run 
(or equal to administrative costs, if these are absorbed by government). For 
there is plainly some combination of standard and supplementary rate sched- 
ules, adjusted upward or downward over the years as required, which will 
in the long run produce an equality between funds paid out by government 
in new loans and funds paid back by borrowers on the principal of outstand- 
ing loans, including payments under supplementary rates.2° Of course, al- 
lowing for a growth factor, an ever larger number of borrowers with an ever 
larger student population (and perhaps an ever larger average loan per bor- 
rower), the funds paid out every year will exceed the funds received. Such 
excess, however, is an outlay but not a cost, since government will receive 
interest on this excess (as on all loan funds outstanding except those owed 
by borrowers with taxable incomes below the exempt level) at a rate at least 
equal to the interest rate paid by government in borrowing the funds. 
While there is clearly a “break-even” combination of standard and supple- 
mentary rates over the long run, a crucial question is how high supplementary 
rates would have to be for this purpose. The higher these rates, the greater 
the deterrent to prospective borrowers; the greater the deterrent, the less 
effective and narrower must be the program. The level of supplementary 
rates in any year rests upon the loss experienced on loans unpaid in whole 


A Ttisa shortcoming of the Program that government could not with precision determine 
in advance the rate schedules which would, in the long run, apart from a growth factor, 
produce this balance between income and outgo, assuming that this is the government’s 
objective. Yet it would appear that after the program’s first decade, sufficient experience 
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or in part as a result of (1) evasion, (2) death of borrowers, and (3) the 
waiver applied to borrowers with taxable income below the exemption level. 
The prospective loss from the first is indeterminate at the outset; the loss 
from the second and third is determinate within limits and the loss from the 
third may be minimized by an appropriate downward adjustment of the 
minimum taxable income at which repayment becomes obligatory.** 

Losses through evasion could probably be held to a very low level. Though 
there might be the will to evade on the part of a disturbingly large number 
of borrowers, there will be a way for relatively few. Payment due in any year 
under both standard and supplementary rates is determined by the borrow- 
ers’ taxable income. In order to pay less than the minimum amount due, the 
borrower would have to report lower taxable income for loan payment pur- 
poses than for personal income tax purposes. Any such discrepancy could 
be easily detected. And even so, such understatement of taxable income can 
only evade some part of the amount due for that year under the supplemen- 
tary rates; it does not evade any part of the loan balance due under the 
standard rates, for what is not paid this year remains to be paid with interest 
in future years. 

More serious than merely understating taxable income would be the com- 
plete failure of some borrowers to pay at all, thus imposing upon the govern- 
ment a troublesome collection problem, a problem even now being faced by 
some universities on private loans and loans made under the National De- 
fense Education Act. While the agency could be empowered with roughly 
the same collection tools and the same penalties for nonpayment now in the 
hands of the Internal Revenue Service, the possibility of evasion could be 
virtually eliminated for the vast majority of borrowers by withholding loan 
payments at the income source, as in the case of the personal income tax. 
This may appear to be an extreme device in view of the relatively small num- 
ber of borrowers as compared with the number of taxpayers. However, as- 


suming the average repayment period to extend over ten years, a large scale 


loan program in full swing could easily show more than a million borrowers 
making payments in any one year. The Federal Government has made loans 
National Defense Education Act 


to 330,000 students during 1958-62 under the : 
and estimates are for 220,000 loans for the present school year alone. With- 
holding would appear to be almost essential for the program here proposed 


2 Of course, to reduce this to too low a level violates the principle of ability to pay. ance 
thus arises the question of choosing between ates and a lower Paes 
income exemption. Which of the two is to be changed, or what aie a De ike 
pees al pram Rone idea of rates or a downwar ad 

erso] i adju: ljust t 
a ire A e ae difficult questions of equity would arise in this aspect 
of the loan program as jn revisions of these corresponding parts of the personal income tax. 
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and would be a simple and effective means of minimizing evasion of payment 
under the program.22 

Given the possibility of adjusting the minimum taxable income exemption 
downward and the supplementary rates upward, and given the likelihood that 
evasion of payments may, through withholding and other devices, be held 
down to a low level, the program in the long run will generate income equal 
to outgo with a moderate supplementary rate schedule. If the administrative 
costs of the program are to be covered out of receipts under the supplemen- 
tary rates, a somewhat higher supplementary rate structure would be re- 
quired. But if losses can be held down and if administrative costs are covered 
out of appropriations by Congress for this purpose, the supplementary rate 
structure should not be so high as to act as a serious deterrent to potential 
borrowers. In this case, loan funds will be made available to students on 
economically manageable and attractive terms. At the same time, the rele- 
vant point here is that in the long run the government will incur no costs, 
other than administrative costs, under the program. 


CONCLUSION 


The program here outlined is suggested as one possible approach to financing 
the continuously rising share of the costs of higher education carried by stu- 
dents. Although here considered to the exclusion of other possible approaches, 
it is not for this reason advanced as a panacea. The colleges and universities 
would continue to raise as much income as possible through sources other 
than tuition and related charges. Whether appropriations by government or 
gifts by businesses and individuals, whether designated for construction, sala- 
ries, scholarships, or other use, the schools will persist in their attempts to 
enlarge the present flow of public and private funds. Ever higher tuition 
will remain as the last resort, but, with the flow of funds from these other 
sources remaining inadequate, this unfortunately appears to be inevitable. 
It is the proposed large scale loan program that makes this resort to higher 
tuition charges something other than the self-defeating device which it 
threatens to become. For qualified students need not be priced out of a 
college education by these higher charges, if there is available to them on an 
economically sound basis long-term loans to finance whatever part of these 
higher charges are beyond their means, The suggested loan program appears 
to be one which can directly meet the needs of individual students and indi- 


“For the self-employed, quarterly loan payments based on estimated taxable income 
would be made as described in Part B. Although withholding is thus not available for the 
self-employed, this group would make up a small Percentage of borrowers and would not 
Present an unmanageable collection problem. 
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rectly, through the higher tuition charges it makes permissible, supply some 
part of the funds for growth and improvement of the colleges and universities. 

The program can accomplish these objectives in what is essentially a con- 
servative framework. It does not call for subsidies or any other type of “hand- 
out,” although here, if anywhere, we find the best possible case for sub- 
sidies. It offers nothing to those who want something for nothing; it does 
offer to those willing to assume today a provisional financial obligation the 
opportunity to prepare themselves for a more productive life tomorrow. It 
provides long-term credit for a purpose which produces the means of its own 
repayment. It does not call upon taxpayers to provide a larger share of the 
huge sums needed by the nation’s colleges and universities. It does not give 
the federal government control of higher education, but offers a way for 
government at a minimum or even zero cost to assist in the solution of the 
financing problem. It provides financial aid to those individual students who 
need it without requiring proof of need. It provides the schools with the 
means to enlarge and improve faculties and facilities by putting more and 
more of the cost upon the primary beneficiaries thereof, the students them- 
selves, at a time when they are better able to meet these costs, during their 
years of employment. And most important of all, by not saddling the student 
borrower with a debt whose future repayment is a contractual obligation in 
no way connected with his future ability to pay, the program can allay stu- 
dents’ fears of incurring a debt which they may not be able to repay. With 
an economically manageable scheme for loan repayments and with loans 
available to all academically qualified students, the program can assure that 
no such student will be denied a college education because of inadequate fi- 


nancial means. 


DISCUSSION ĝe» A Discussion of some of the issues and problems raised by Professor 


Shapiro’s article will be published in our next issue (Summer 1963). 
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This criticism of the tendency amongst educators to 
limit the definition of “knowledge” to narrowly 
linguistic aspects proceeds to an evaluation of the 
distinctive contributions that the visual arts can make to 
American education. 


ELLIOT W. EISNER 


University of Chicago 


Knowledge, Knowing, 
and the Visual Arts 


What place can the visual arts justly claim in the curriculum? At present their 
position is at best tenuous for although some form of art instruction is avail- 
able in most schools and has been for many years, art instruction tends to be 
regarded as more of an embellishment than a necessity.1 Pleas are often heard 
that the arts and the humanities generally should be given their proper edu- 
cational due, yet with the increasing emphasis upon science and the mount- 
ing pressures placed upon students to study the “solids” such exhortations 
pale by comparison. If one considers the position of the visual arts in relation 
to what is considered central to education, the conclusion that art is a frill 
is hardly escapable. Empirical evidence for this was obtained in a study com- 
pleted a few years ago.2 In this study almost four thousand educators and 
lay citizens were asked to rank, in order of importance, sixteen tasks tradi- 
tionally encompassed by the school. Aesthetic development, as one of the 
tasks, was placed twelfth in the list of sixteen by educators and fourteenth 
by non-educators, being outranked by physical development, patriotism, citi- 
zenship, and the like. Although the rank of aesthetic development increased 
with the educational level of those interviewed, in no case did it break into 


* The visual arts include those art roductions within th r inti 
graphics, and sculpture, R ithin the general categories of painting, 

* Lawrence Downey, The Task of Public Education: the Perce ti le Chicago? 
Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1960). een Reople’( 5 
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the upper half of the list. As much as some might write or speak of their im- 
portance, the visual arts have not come into their own in American education. 
What is it that the arts have to contribute? And why is it that one of the most 
humane areas of human activity should hold such a tenuous place in the 
schools? 

A brief look at the various roles the visual arts have assumed in American 
education may provide some clues useful for answering the latter question 
and an examination of the character of art may help us deal with the former. 

When the academies arose after the revolution, art instruction was consid- 
ered important primarily for developing cultured tastes. To develop these 
tastes and cultural refinements, children were taught how to sew pictures on 
velvet, to work in wax, and to paint pictures on glass. Competence in art was 
considered an accomplishment, a mark of refinement, something analogous 
to good manners, something every well brought up and well schooled child 
should have. But with the growth of industry in the 1800's a new function 
of art emerged. When in 1871 Walter Smith left his post in the South Ken- 
sington Art School in England to become director of art for Boston, this sec- 
ond role was already underway. In this role art was considered important 
because it could help children develop skills that would aid them vocationally. 
In 1874 a U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin described this new view of art 
as follows: 


In addition to the increased competition arising from steam-carriage, new and cheaper 
methods of manufacture, and increased productiveness, another element of value has 
rapidly pervaded all manufacturers, an element in which the United States has been 
and is woefully deficient—the art-element. The element of beauty is found to have 
pecuniary as well as aesthetic value. The training of the hand and of the eye which is 
given by drawing is found to be of the greatest advantage to the worker in nearly 
every branch of industry. Whatever trade may be chosen, knowledge of drawing is an 
advantage and in many occupations is rapidly becoming indispensable. This training 


is of value to all the children and offers to girls as well as boys opportunity for useful 


and remunerative occupations, for drawing in the public schools is not to be taught 
the scholar to draw a pretty 


as mere ‘accomplishment’. The end sought is not to enable 
picture, but to so train the hand and eye that he may be better fitted to become a 


bread-winner. [Italics mine.] 


With the initiation of the child study movement in the 1880's, a new direc- 
tion and slow evolution of the role of visual arts emerged. This third view, 


buttressed by the growth of Freudianism in the 1920's, conceived of art as 


being important primarily for its therapeutic value. Art expression became 


3“The Relation of Art to Education,” Circulars of Information of Bureau of Education, 


No. 2 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1874), pp- 86-88. 
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a kind of preventive medicine, a way of helping the child express his im- 
pulses and anxieties, thus contributing to the development of healthy person- 
alities. Teachers were not to interfere, art instruction could only obstruct, 
the child was to be left free to express himself. Art was in the service of mental 
health. 

The fourth role for art developed when in 1918 the seven cardinal princi- 
ples of education were hoisted upon the educational mast. The cardinal prin- 
ciples spoke of educating for worthy home membership and worthy use of 
leisure time, and schoolmen attempted to justify art’s claim to educational 
time by extolling the virtues of the arts in relation to their ability to provide 
for worthy home membership and worthy use of leisure. The arts were viewed 
as contributing no more and no less than the other subjects to a growing list 
of educational purposes. If school systems desired the schools to produce good 
citizens, the arts were volunteered for their contribution; after all who could 
deny that art made for good citizenship? And ethical behavior, to this too the 
arts were well suited. Art was justified because it was said to contribute to 
almost any educational aim formulated by the local school boards. Thus the 
arts, like the other subject areas, could shout “me too” when the agenda of 
objectives was drawn up and posted. 

A fifth role emerged when in the 20's and go's the project method was pop- 
ularized. As a modification of a kind of Platonism, art was used primarily to 
teach ideas. If the teacher wanted a social studies concept firmly embedded 
in the children’s minds, what better means was there to use than to have the 
children make papier mâché maps, houses, boats and the like? Very often this 
method worked. The children liked it, the teacher could present visible evi- 
dence of an activity curriculum and the principals were happy because the 
trappings of “progressive education” could be displayed. Thus, in this fifth 
role art was placed in the service of concept formation. 

To some extent these conceptions of the function of art still permeate 
school programs. There are, however, other reasons of perhaps even greater 
importance that have influenced the role of the visual arts in the schools. 
These reasons have to do with the way in which education is conceived and 
the purposes the schools are expected to serve. 

Schools are now and have long been concerned with helping children learn 
how to produce and acquire knowledge. Notwithstanding the few periods in 
American educational history when other concerns dominated, the belief that 
schools should pass on to children the knowledge and wisdom of the ages has 
been pervasive. Helping children acquire knowledge is a reasonable and 
proper goal for schools to aspire towards, perhaps even a primary one. The 
difficulty lies in the tendency to limit knowing to a conception of knowledge 
defined in narrowly linguistic, discoursive, or Propositional terms. Such a 
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conception disregards the school’s potential capability of developing other, 
at least equally important ways in which men are capable of comprehending 
their world.t The virtually exclusive use of discoursive langauge as a vehicle 
for knowing is obvious from even a cursory view of school curricula. Our 
schools are essentially language schools: we value high level language skills, 
we reward them and if our tests are any indication we act as though we be- 
lieved that knowing something is synonymous with being able to put it into 
words. 

Our concern with discoursive language is also reflected in the fact that the 
three “R’s” crown the list of school purposes. All three share a common char- 
acteristic, all three are embodied in symbols and of necessity are once removed 
from the immediacy of their referents. Symbols mediate experience and the 
language systems in which they exist often act as a buffer, a mediator, a screen 
for the child’s percepts. All too often the child learns to substitute the symbol 
of the thing experienced for the qualities of it. Instead of seeing it, he learns 
to symbolize it. Recognition replaces vision.5 He moves from percept to con- 
cept, from the sense of the thing to the idea of it, a process so firmly reinforced 
that by the time he is nine the child who was once able to generate the poetic 
image of an oil slick as a dying rainbow is no longer able to do this.* The 
language of the intellect is substituted for poetic vision. And as the use of 


‘I am not suggesting that discoursive language is not important for students to learn to 
use with a high degree of precision. I am suggesting that language can be used in non- 
discoursive ways such as in poetry, in the construction of metaphor, and in stylistic forms. 
Such a use of language can provide meanings that may be inaccessible to the discoursive. 
The visual arts, painting, graphics, sculpture, may be conceived as non-discoursive modes 
of apprehension, expression, and communication and thereby can provide an important 
way of knowing. y VPN 

€ Both John Dewey in Art as Experience and Ernest Schachtel in Metamorphosis discuss 
the distinction between seeing and recognizing. For Dewey “Bare recognition is satisfied 
when a proper tag or label is attached, “proper” signifying one that serves a purpose outside 


involves no stir of the organism, no inner commotion. But an 


the act of recognition. . . . It i 1 0 t 
act of perception proceeds by waves that extend serially throughout the entire organism. 
plus emotion. The pêr- 


There is, therefore, no such thing in perception as seeing or hearing 1 
ceived object in a scene is AEE pervaded throughout. When an aroused emotion 
does not permeate the material that is perceived or thought of, it is ; 
pathological.” And Schachtel, speaking of how language may function in perception says: 
“The word, of course, never can take the place of the object or the quality or the activity 
which it designates or indicates. But most of the time, when we listen to the spoken or read 
the written word, we neither perceive nor imagine the referent of the word but are in praines 
only with the words (concepts). We behave as if the word were really all there ‘ ae e 
object which it designates. The label (sign) becomes a substitute for its penal tl E 
in listening or reading we are divorced from any experience of that which the words poini 
toj i! A P 
® Lawrence Kubie, speaking of the iconic character of the preconscious in its role in 
creative behavior siert aa where the child is tied too firmly to the demands of germ 
reality either through pressures from adults or from a formal system. such as logic fs is apt 
to have his preconscious processes impeded and thus his ability to function creative 7 Sa 
pered. See L. Kubie, Neurotic Distortions of the Greative Process (Lawrence, Kansas: e 


University of Kansas Press, 1958). 
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language becames more theoretical its power to alienate man from the subtle- 
ties of feeling strengthens. Lionel Trilling has put the case this way: 


It is a truism of contemporary thought that the whole nature of man stands in danger 
of being brutalized by the intellect, or at least by some one of its apparently accredited 
surrogates. A specter haunts our culture—it is that people will eventually be unable 
to say, ‘they fell in love and married’, let alone understand the language of Romeo 
and Juliet, but will, as a matter of course say, ‘Their libidinal impulses being recipro- 
cal they activated their individual erotic drives and integrated them within the same 
frame of reference.’? 


The emphasis we have placed on a linguistic conception of knowledge is 
complimented by our suspicion of the sensibilities. It may seem paradoxical 
but when it comes to art the sensibilities are not trusted. The public’s reac- 
tion to non-objective art is clear evidence of this. Most of us are not quite sure 
if the modern painter is pulling our leg. If we only had some criteria to use, 
some yardstick with which to measure the artistic worth of a painting. If we 
only understood the painting—as if a painting could be understood in the 
same terms that we apply to logical systems. Our suspicion of purposely 
arousing the sensibilities may be a remnant of the Puritan belief that art is 
play and that the emotions are to be controlled and subdued. The emotions 
lead to the passions, the passions to the pleasures of the flesh, and the pleas- 
ures of the flesh—well you know where they lead! Since the arts play upon 
the emotions, they too are to be controlled. And in addition, they never quite 
make the grade as work. The arts are not solid. 

Our concern with knowledge as it is embedded in discoursive language is 
also evidenced by what we test for in the schools, what we reward, and what 
we expect of our children. 

The school, like no other social institution, is replete with tests and testing. 
Furthermore, with the continued expansion of research in education the use 
of tests is likely to increase. This increase in testing is also likely to accelerate 
because the growing number of students wanting to enter college have forced 
the colleges to become more selective. Part of this selectivity manifests itself 
in tests such as the college board and the entrance examinations. The colleges 
expect high proficiency on these tests and few if any high schools can afford to 
ignore them. The ripple that had its birth at the university threshold goes 
right down to the elementary school. What the universities value the high 
schools learn to value. What the high school values the elementary school 
prepares for. Thus, the university, by placing high priority on the possession 


7 Lionel Trilling, The Liberal Imagination (Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953), p- 271. 
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of knowledge defined almost exclusively in narrowly linguistic terms, and by 
reinforcing this priority by testing for it, is beginning to determine what shall 
be taught in the high school. The visual arts play a very small roll in these 
tests, mainly because proficiency in the arts is not especially valuable in the 
college program and partly because we have few good tests of artistic perform- 
ance or appreciation available. It’s not easy to capture the quality of the stu- 
dent's experience of a painting on an IBM card. 

The tests that are most widely used deal primarily with items that are easi- 
est to test for, possession and understanding of knowledge. Since test scores 
have significance for the college bound student, schools tend to emphasize 
those subject areas which are most likely to enable the student to pass these 
tests. While we might wax eloquent over the more grandiose purposes of edu- 
cation, our tests give us away. This is not to indict the test makers. The plain 
fact is that we have not yet learned to construct the kinds of tests that, within 
the disciplines, assess the higher levels of cognitive behavior. Thus the arts, 
by virtue of a narrow conception of education and by virtue of their resistance 
to the testing methods now available, have been placed in the gallery on the 
American educational scene. 

What do the visual arts have to contribute to the education of children 
and youth? What claim can they justly make upon the school program? Per- 
haps this can best be answered by examining some of the characteristics of 
the visual arts in the hope that we may discover and become able to articulate 
what many of us have intuitively valued. 

Perhaps one of the most important characteris! 
they are organizations of qualities. A quality is synonymous with one’s ex- 
perience of anything sensible.’ In the visual arts the elements of color, line, 
shape, composition are common. Qualities existing within these classes of ele- 
ments are capable of eliciting differing reactions as evidenced in the ordinary 
way we describe certain colors as cool and others as warm, certain composi- 
tions balanced, others as not, and certain lines as active while we describe 
others as static or placid. It is with these qualities and their combinations that 
the creative artist constructs in the artistic act. These qualities serve as the raw 
material for his productions. But these qualities alone and isolated consuete 
no artistic product; they must be selected, modified, and organized into some 
coherent whole; the artist must qualify qualities. He must arrange qualities 


tics of the visual arts is that 


8 Some recent tests such as the STEP Test display a marked improvement in assessing high 
level cognitive behavior, but the vast majority of standardized achievement tests ts 
measure more than the student’s ability to recall or comprehend information. The higher 
levels in Bloom’s taxonomy, for example, are seldom assessed. f i h 

? Numerals are sensible and can act primarily as qualities provided their meanings are 
disregarded. This holds true for any sensible form that also has theoretical meaning. 
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in such a way that their effect taken jointly is coherent as well as sensible. It 
is in the successful execution of this task that intelligence is exercised, an in- 
telligence that may be called qualitative? Qualitative intelligence may be 
looked upon, at least partially, as both the ability to conceive of qualitative 
ends and to formulate the means whereby those ends are realized.!1 This abil- 
ity has been alluded to by Dewey in several sections of Art as Experience and 
suggested in other forms in the writings of Ernst Cassirer and Herbert Read.!? 
It will be sufficient at this point if the reader is able to conceive of the artist's 
problem as largely, but not totally, devoted to the aesthetic ordering of the 
qualitative, a task requiring the use of qualitative intelligence. In pursuing 
this task the artist’s decisions, selections and rejections are made through a 
keenly developed sensitivity to the qualities that flow from his ongoing ac- 
tions and from his awareness of that subtle order and coherence that marks 
the completed work. 

It would be a mistake to think, however, that the capacity to make these 
judgments is the sole property of those we call artists. Anyone who has ever 
faced the problem of making selections in the domain of the qualitative— 
housewives engaged in setting a handsome table, gardeners planting a flower- 
bed, amateur furniture builders designing a bookshelf—has, in degree, exer- 
cised qualitative intelligence. 

The fact that qualitative intelligence is exercised in the construction of 
qualitative wholes is not meant to imply that it is not used when such ele- 
ments are already ordered. The appreciative act is no less a qualitative prob- 
lem and no viewer of great art can experience its aesthetic qualities if he has 
not developed the intelligence necessary to do so. Thus, what both viewer and 
artist hold in common is that they both share a qualitative problem: the art- 
ist in the physical ordering of disparate elements and the spectator in the 
intelligent reconstruction of the product’s qualities. The importance of de- 
veloping such intelligence through the schools is probably obvious to anyone 
who values the distinctive contribution of the arts. Through such develop- 
ment students become able to intelligently control qualities and therefore 
to be able to experience them artistically, 


#I am indebted to Francis Villemain of the University of Toledo and to David Ecker of 

pat Ohio State University for valuable discussion on the qualitative aspects of intelligence. 
The term qualitative intelligence is used here in distinction to aesthetic sensitivity or 

appreciation since it is meant to connote action designed to resolve a problematic state of 
affairs. This state of affairs exists in the domain of the qualitative and may be resolved in 
the physical ordering of qualities as exemplified by the activities of the visual artist or by 
the viewer who must actively perceive and order qualities residing in artistic works. Aesthetic 
sensitivity and appreciation are products of intelligent inquiry into the domain of the quali- 
tative. It is through qualitative intelligence that such ends are achieved. 

™ See especially Cassirer’s chapter on art in An Essay on Man (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944), and Read’s The Forms of Things Unknown (New York: Horizon Press, 1960)- 
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Treating the production of art as consequence of qualitative intelligence 
has several assets. First such treatment removes it from the realm of the mystic 
and makes it at least potentially susceptible to scientific study. It is not incon- 
ceivable that tests designed to measure various modes of qualitative intelli- 
gence could be developed. Such tests might be constructed on a factorial basis 
similar to many group intelligence tests. It seems reasonable to expect that 
individuals differ with respect to their ability to intelligently control different 
visual elements.!3 Such differences might emerge in a factorial study of quali- 
tative intelligence. 

A second advantage of substituting the concept of qualitative intelligence 
for talent is that it may counter our traditional disposition to view talent as 
a dichotomously distributed ability or trait. If talent is dichotomously dis- 
tributed, it would seem reasonable for those who do not possess it to direct 
their energies elsewhere. If, however, qualitative intelligence is analogous to 
intelligence as measured by tests now available, then differences among indi- 
viduals are only a matter of degree. With this view the problem for the teacher 
shifts; it becomes not so much a problem of finding a substitute study for the 
untalented, but a matter of helping the student develop whatever qualitative 
intelligence he may possess. 

The development of qualitative intelligence through the visual arts also 
acts to remind us that a thing may be its own end. In an age when the instru- 
mental view of life is most pervasive, when people as well as things are used 
as tools, the arts whisper of another world view. The arts teach us that a full 
encounter with even the most insignificant thing (notice the attention mod- 
ern painters give to discarded relics and found objects, things that would 
have been considered unworthy of artistic attention years ago), has its own 
reward. A dealer may look at a painting as a piece of merchandise to be sold, 
a critic as something to write about, an investor as a more or less promising 
sort of stock. In every case where art is used that way it ceases to act as art, for 
in such cases the qualitative is made instrumental, art is made a tool and it is 
in the nature of art that it can be either a tool or art but not both at the same 
time. 

The visual arts have a second contribution to make, The artist's view of 
things is valuable not only because it intelligently perceives the qualities that 


constitute objects but also because it can see what lies beneath them. The first 


contribution of the arts, the development of qualitative intelligence through 
is supplemented by insight 


the perception and organization of the qualitative, ; i 
into those qualities which are not visually sensed. If this sounds paradoxical, 


cope with line, color, composition, 


u i ists in their ability to 
Note the differences among artists in th vt and Rubens to mention only a few. 


—differences evidenced in the works of Botticelli, Titian, 
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a few examples of such vision will attest to its credibility. Recall Edward 
Hopper’s view of the quiet loneliness of the corner diner in Nighthawks, John 
Sloan’s view of turn of the century tenements, Ben Shahn’s perception of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial, Giocometti’s concern with the condition of modern man 
and his estrangement from his fellow. It is obvious that these artists created 
no mere description of visual qualities. Their constructions penetrated quali- 
ties that are simply not circumscribed either by discoursive language or by 
faithfully imitating the object’s visual detail. By his perception of these depth 
qualities and his ability to transform them into visible form, the artist pro- 
vides us with a documentation of his experience, an experience derived from 
his sensitive vision. It is through his ability to make the felt visible that we are 
able to share with him this new view of the world. 

What I have been attempting to describe in language is the contribution 
artistic vision can make to a view of the world. The fact that sensitive artists 
perceive aspects of life that are often hidden from others is evidenced in the 
insight we attribute to great artists. In the field of literature this fact is per- 
haps even more obvious. The characterizations of Dostoyevsky, of Conrad, 
of Hemingway penetrate deeply into the life of man. The insight of the great 
visual artist reaches no less deeply. It seems to me that the preparation needed 
to obtain this view warrants an important place in the educational program. 

A third contribution of the visual arts to education is the one it makes to 
our subjective world. While the first two contributions of art deal primarily 
with the organization and depth perception of the outer world, the third 
contribution of the visual arts resides in its ability to clarify our inner world. 
The thoughts, phantasies, hopes and fears which so fleetingly pass through 
our minds can be grasped and, as it were, pulled upwards through the act of 
artistic creation. The transformation of these evanescent thoughts and phan- 
tasies into material form allows one to see them in durable and stable fashion. 
Through the physical making of the art object we become able to see what 
we have so evanescently felt and thought. Of course the very act of transform- 
ing these feelings and thoughts into visible form changes them, yet this modi- 
fication differs significantly from the change they would undergo if trans- 
formed into discoursive language, and because many of our phantasies and 
most personal visions are visual it may be that a truer view of these inner 
visions may be obtained through the visual arts than through any other mode 
of human expression. 

The psychological values derived from the making of art have been noted 
since Pythagoras, and anthropologists have found evidence that art produc- 
tion is characteristic of almost all cultures. Franz Boas has pointed out that 
such activity is prevalent even in societies most desperately struggling for 
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survival.14 Even when energies may be more “practically” directed, art has 
held its place. The sacrifice of art to the more “practical” matters in education 
is bound to exact a heavy price. John Ciardi, the poet, once computed this 
price for a group of successful business executives. He told them: 


There is no poetry for the practical man. There is poetry only for the mankind of the 
man who spends a certain amount of his time turning the mechanical wheel. But let 
him spend too much of his life at the mechanics of practicality and either he must be- 
come something less than a man, or his very mechanical efficiency will become im- 
paired by the frustrations stored up in his irrational human personality. An ulcer, 


-gentlemen, is an unkissed imagination. taking his revenge for having been jilted. It is 


an unwritten poem, a neglected music, an unpainted watercolor, an undanced dance. 
It is a declaration from the mankind of the man that a clear spring of joy has not been 
tapped, and that it must break through, muddily on its own.1® 


Finally, making in the visual arts teaches us that a great difference exists 
between knowing something and having knowledge of it. The knowing that 
comes through the making of art is produced by the maker's struggle to see 
qualities and to give these qualities visible life by transforming them into 
artistic form. Through this process the artist comes to know his experience 
in a way that can only be realized in the struggle to bring it to the surface as 
a personal and public form. Thus knowing art, like knowing science, requires 
an intimate and deep involvement with it. Knowing anything in its deepest 
sense means knowing how to be creative with it. The studio is to the artist 
what the laboratory is to the scientist, for it is in the production of art and 
science that knowing is realized. 

Consider for a moment what children would miss if they merely learned 
about art rather than learning how to make it. In the making of art children 
learn how to respond to and order qualities. They learn to use their qualita- 
tive intelligence to select and reject the qualities needed to make things beau- 
tiful. They learn to see what they look at. And above all, children begin to 
learn what only art can teach: that to make something beautiful you must 
first learn to make it beautifully. This is the way of knowing. ; 

It is my view that the roles the visual arts have been generally assigned in 
the schools have been irrelevant to the distinctive contribution they might 


make. This has been due in part to a faulty conception of art and a narrow 


view of education. Art instruction can provide vocational skills, it can make 
the teaching of ideas more interesting, and it can contribute to worthy use 


u Franz Boas, Primitive Art (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1927). * 
* John Ciardi, from a speech entitled “An Ulcer Gentlemen is an Unwritten Poem,” copy- 


right by the author 1955, 1956. 
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of leisure time. It’s not that art instruction is useless for achieving such ends, 
it’s simply that these ends are essentially non-artistic. In emphasizing such 
ends the distinctive contributions of art tend to be overlooked. 

I would hope that as we continue to improve American education, we 
would recognize the qualitative ways in which men apprehend and compre- 
hend and that we would place art in a position much closer to the heart of 
education than it now enjoys. 
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What is Philosophy of Education? 

The discussion begins with a review by D. J. O’Gonnor 
of Robert Ulich’s recent book.* Issues raised by both the 
review and the book are treated subsequently by 
Wolfgang Brezinka, Charles Frankel, and Kingsley Price. 


Discussion 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


D. J. O'CONNOR 


It is doubtful if books of this kind ought to be called “philosophy”; or if they 
are to be so called, then books dealing with philosophical issues by philosoph- 
ical methods must be called something else—“logic” or “analysis” perhaps. 
(I have heard one of the most distinguished philosophers of the present day 
use the word “philosopher” as a term of reproach and introduce his own 
views with the phrase “I and other logicians. . . .”) The time has surely come 
when we must distinguish (by whatever names we choose to identify them) 
(A) the careful piecemeal dissection and criticism by rational methods of 
concepts and theories, and (B) urbane and cultured sermonizing in which 
factual generalizations, disguised recommendations, and metaphysical theo- 
ries are mixed up together without any attempt to distinguish them or any 
attempt to warn the reader that they should be distinguished. B was some- 
times called “philosophy” in the past; perhaps it has now usurped the title. 
Both A and B can deal with any subject matter. This is a B-book and deals 
with education. When I read it, I am puzzled. What is Professor Ulich trying 
to do? Is he trying to tell us some new facts, or some neglected old ones, or 
trying to re-direct our interests and enthusiasms, or what? Is he adding to 
our knowledge or clarifying it? He explains in his Introduction that “it is 
our task in this book to examine the role that education plays within this 
ever-widening continuum of civilization.” (p. xiii) This suggests that Dr. 
Ulich is going to write about the sociology of education. But the rest of the 
book does not read like sociology. 


It is divided into two parts: “The Theoretical Groundwork” and “Educa- 


“Robert Ulich, Philosophy of Education (New York: American Book Co., 1961). xiii -+ 
286 pp. $5.00. 
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tion in Action.” The first concerns educational ideals rather than theory in 
any standard sense of the word. The second discusses method, curriculum 
and the education of teachers, and similar practical issues. Such problems 
have two parts: (1) the determination of the ends we are seeking; (2) the 
choice of efficient means to these ends. The first raises complex questions 
about judgments of value and their relations to facts, and the second com- 
plex empirical problems of organization and administration. Dr. Ulich never 
satisfactorily distinguishes the one from the other and leaves us in doubt as 
to whether he would even consider the distinction relevant to his task. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to criticize or even understand the detail of 
his argument as the book is written on a level of high generality that makes 
it impossible to know what kind of criticism Ulich would accept as relevant 
to his claims. Suppose we put to him the now classical challenge, due to Karl 
Popper: “What evidence would you accept as refuting your thesis that, ‘the 
education of the whole man can only mean helping a person to become aware 
of the wide range of developmental possibilities and opportunities inherent 
in him and his world, spiritually, intellectually, and aesthetically. It can only 
mean to plant in him the impulse to reach beyond that which he is to that 
which he could be and should be'?” (p. 258) Surely Ulich does not intend 
this as just a truism. This example is taken at random but such challenges 
could be multiplied ad nauseam. We have no clue from the book as to what 
the answer would be. 

Perhaps however we do this kind of book an injustice by asking such ques- 
tions, that is, by treating it as a rational exercise. If it is indeed a B-book and 
not an A-book, we should treat it as belles lettres rather than information and 
criticism, rationally supported and ordered. But if that is so, it needs another 
audience and certainly another reviewer. 

University of Exeter 
England 


WOLFGANG BREZINKA 


Philosophy of Education does not offer a systematic theory of education, lim- 
ited to statements which can be called scientific in the strict sense of the word. 
Professor Ulich is convinced that “a merely quantitative, or ‘scientific,’ under- 
standing of education, Psychology, and the processes of learning, much 
though they may contribute to the clarification of partial problems, will not 
suffice.” (P- 274) He considers it a serious danger for the teaching profession 
that so many “preparatory institutions have tried to build up their scholarly 
reputation by being ‘scientific’ at any cost.” (p. 235) This has favored the 
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widespread inclination to confuse the “scientific method” “for the total out- 
look toward life.” (p. 235) 

Educational practice constantly demands decisions which are not com- 
pletely reducible to scientific evidence. They are, rather, determined by 
value judgments closely related to the traditional systems of moral and reli- 
gious convictions of a given society. “In the final analysis, the answers which 
man has given to the problems of education always reflect the interpretation 
he gives to the relation of himself, as an individual, to the natural and spirit- 
ual universe in which he lives.” (p. 87) A theorist of education cannot es- 
cape confronting himself with problems of values, standards, and aims. They 
are in many respects more significant than the mere technical problems of 
organization and methods. 

This background has to be kept in mind if one is to understand what Ulich 
means by the term “philosophy of education.” His book deals with those 
aspects of educational theory which inevitably imply problems of valuation. 
Since Professor Ulich feels that these aspects are frequently overlooked or at 
least minimized in contemporary American theory of education, he stresses 
what he calls the “metaphysical” point of view. His outlook is essentially non- 
positivistic, non-pragmatic, trans-empirical, “philosophical.” For the empiri- 
cally-minded reader, this makes his book rather one-sided. He might get 
the impression that the author does not give full justice to the work of scien- 
tific psychology or sociology. The chapters in which psychological problems 
are touched are indeed the least satisfying; concepts like “sound human in- 
stincts” (p. 22), “moral drive” (p. 51), “cosmic energy” (p. 51), “ultimate 
energies which work at the bottom of our total existence” (p. 53), “cosmic 
forces” (p. 6g) etc. are extremely vague. However, with relation to the main 
topic of the book these shortcomings are relatively unimportant. Ulich pre- 
sumably intended neither to enrich nor to challenge our psychological knowl- 
edge. He rather wanted to emphasize the need for looking at education with 
respect to the unum necessarium, the deeper meaning of life. Since there 
exists no scientifically attainable evidence as to what this deeper meaning of 
life is, Professor Ulich could not help giving a confession. This confession is, 
of course, not of a purely subjective or naive kind; it is based on rational argu- 
ments and in line with the great tradition of Western philosophy from Pito 
to Goethe and Karl Jaspers. Nevertheless it is a confession and it couldn't be 
otherwise if one deals with problems of vital importance. 

Professor Ulich is deeply concerned that, in modern times, more and more 
people have become spiritually “uprooted.” He points to the dange ena 
which, “a life without roots and love” (p. 113) involve the individual as well 
as society. He is convinced that, “there can be no freedom without belonging. 
(Pp. 113) He looks with sorrow at the “spiritual vacuum” that exists in many 
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public schools. (p. 117) He rightly feels that “freedom cannot consist of mere 
subjectivity; it needs objective standards able to determine what is worth 
striving for.” (p. 150) He fights, therefore, against scepticism and “pseudo- 
intellectual negativism” (p. 159), against the widespread attitude of “being 
critical at any price,” against “the trained but irresponsible intellect.” Our 
present-day civilization, he contends, “may fail because of the glorification 
of the critical attitude which, if accepted by young and old, leads to disen- 
chantment.” (p. 87) Education should not be allowed “to withdraw in a cor- 
ner of mental timidity, leaving a void where youth and adult should look 
for guidance.” (p. 114) “It is one of the great and difficult responsibilities 
of the schools . . . to develop in their pupils the critical sense of doubt with- 
out taking away from them the capacity of faith.” (p. 87) 

‘These quotations sufficiently show the starting-point of Ulich’s argument: 
it is the critical state of moral and religious orientation in modern society 
with all its consequences for the upbringing of youth. One should certainly 
not expect a simple solution of the extremely difficult problems involved. 
However, what is the direction into which the author wants to concentrate 
our intellectual efforts? How does he try to reconcile the “conflict between 
reason and faith”? (p. 270) How can we overcome “the lack of unifying 
ethical convictions’? (p. 221) 

The answer is given in the two central chapters of the book, called “The 
Ordering Institutions and Ideals” (pp. 93ff.) and “Cosmic Reverence.” (pp. 
116%.) Here the author tries to recombine the Judaeo-Christian and the Greek- 
Roman-Humanist outlook on life. (p. 103) But the Christian religion is 
regarded as only one of several similarly important streams of religious tra- 
dition. This leads Professor Ulich to envisage a kind of super-religion for 
modern intellectuals, called the “cosmic world view.” (p. 121) It is pro- 
posed as a “higher synthesis” (p. 114) of all religious and humanist traditions 
that mankind treasures, As a consequence, the differences between the great 
interpretations of human existence fade away. Everything is related to every- 
thing else: the Old Testament to the Brahma, the Greek tragedians to Tolstoy, 
Confucius to Jesus, Socrates to Beethoven. (P. 134) It only depends “what 
kind of vocabulary we use.” (p. 136) All these different outlooks on life 
coincide—according to Ulich—in what he calls “cosmic reverence.” (p. 121) 


nie of “cosmic reverence” and the related attitude are the credo of his 


5 is not the place to argue about religious postulates. I have to confine 


ohn toa discussion of the impact Professor Ulich’s ideas might have on 
pte ts i PAo Education. It is not difficult to respect a personal 
However, sel a a ok Which are explained in such a noble and honest way. 

, arguments introduced to back up this decision offer anything 
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which can be used as a remedy towards the spiritual uprootedness of youth? 
I am afraid not. I admit that they may help some intellectuals to think about 
the problem, but I seriously doubt that they can evoke the commitment of 
the unfaithful. The concepts referred to like “integralism” (p. 55), “belong- 
ing,” “cosmic reverence,” or “spirit of transcendence” (p. 144) are extremely 
vague and dry. Ideas of such a high level of abstraction cannot exert a strong 
influence on the average man. They have to become embodied in meaningful 
symbols, in concrete visions, in forms which can be seen in everyday life, in 
order to support motivational power and to serve as means of religious orien- 
tation. 

Unfortunately Professor Ulich does not take seriously enough what he 
himself said in another context: “the full value of abstract concepts opens 
itself only to rare minds.” (p. 182) Since he neglects to mention the social and 
institutional prerequisites which are indispensable if one wants to lift the 
individual level of religious aspiration, this leads to utopian demands on the 
vast majority of teachers. 

Teachers are, like all other adults, children of their time; they are deeply 
influenced by the culture of their society. How can one expect them to bring 
about the desired state of mind in their pupils as long as the prevailing atti- 
tudes of the society's members are to the contrary? Is this to be accomplished 
by private and lonely decisions without any external support of a community 
of men and women who share the same basic convictions? This would be too 
heavy a burden for the average teacher. In determining the aims of educa- 
tion for a whole national school-system one cannot rely on the exceptional 
individual or small elite circles. Leaving atypical cases aside it seems futile 
to hope for a spiritual regeneration of teachers and students on a large scale 
without a regeneration of the society as a whole. With regard to moral norms 
and religious faith I don’t see any reason for sharing the optimism of those 
who trust in deliberate educational planning. From the text it is not quite 
clear whether Professor Ulich believes in this type of planning or not. If not, 
it would be hard to understand why, in a textbook on education, he deals 
with such complicated issues as ethics and the philosophy of religion. 

The second and more practically oriented part of the book has to be seen 
against the general background just described. Here the author applies his 
religious ideas in a very readable way to specific problems of school organi- 
zation and instruction. He throws new light on old points of controversy, 
always guided by his basic conviction, with which the reviewer is in complete 
agreement: “Without deep roots, the person, the nation, and education can- 


not withstand the difficult times ahead.” (p. 274) 
University of Innsbruck 
Austria 
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CHARLES FRANKEL 


Like Professor O'Connor, I think that “the careful piecemeal dissection and 
criticism by rational methods of concepts and theories” is both an indispensa- 
ble part of philosophy and a solid intellectual enterprise, provided, of course, 
that the materials examined are important and the examination competent 
and relevant. And I confess that I have certain conditioned reflexes rather 
like Mr. O'Connor's, so that my teeth are set a little on edge when I come 
upon “urbane and cultured sermonizing in which factual generalizations, 
disguised recommendations, and metaphysical theories are mixed up together 
without any attempt to distinguish them or any attempt to warn the reader 
that they should be distinguished.” I doubt, indeed, that I would use the 
words “urbane” and “cultured” to describe this kind of enterprise, since it 
seems to me the essence of urbanity to be able to separate one’s beliefs about 
the facts from the judgments one passes on them, and to separate both from 
oracular utterances about the ultimate constitution of the universe, 
Nevertheless, even though I too have difficulty interpreting many passages 
in Professor Ulich’s book, I do not think that Mr. O'Connor has been fair to 
Professor Ulich. He has not told prospective readers of Mr. Ulich’s book what 
the author's intentions are, how far he succeeds in realizing these intentions, 
and just exactly why these intentions are or are not well conceived. And I 
think the reason for this is that he has not managed to understand, and has 
perhaps ruled out on principle, the kind of enterprise in which Professor Ulich 
has engaged, The distinction Mr. O'Connor makes—and the language he 
employs to express it—between “logic” or “analysis” on one side and “ser- 
monizing” and “disguised recommendations” on the other seems to me to 
involve some disguised sermonizing and recommendations of its own, and to 
leave out of account a kind of intellectual activity which is important and 
unavoidable, and which has commonly been called “philosophy of education.” 
; This is a pity, I think, for the philosophy of education is going to be prac- 
ticed whether we like it or not, and it is therefore important that it be prac- 
ticed in a disciplined way. To dismiss it out of hand as somehow only a 
pseudo-discipline is unlikely to produce this result, Moreover, the dismissal 
of philosophy of education is as bad for philosophy, I am inclined to believe, 
as it is for education, Most important contributions to philosophy have been 
made by thinkers who have wrestled not simply with problems within the 
Pen iriaca but with problems generated by primary subject-mat- 
cantina ee such as physics, psychology, the law, politics, or edu- 
Bi fot zm Pri €, Kant, Russell, and Dewey are a few cases in point. Logi- 
tao a ts methodology are indispensable aspects of philosophy. But 
ey alone offer a solid enough diet to keep the philosophic 
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enterprise vigorous for an indefinite future, or to keep it attractive to a suffi- 
cient number of the best and most serious minds. 

What then, is the character of the enterprise which, if I am right, Professor 
O'Connor ignores? Let us look at the situation immediately in front of us. 
Today, important choices are being made about the direction in which our 
schools should move and the purposes they should serve. Some of these 
choices are being made deliberately; many more of them are simply the re- 
sults of inattention and indecision. No one would wish to argue, I presume, 
that the second method is preferable to the first. Accordingly, if the choices 
are to be made deliberately, and in such a way that we can claim to know 
what we are doing, the probable consequences of different courses of action 
have to be estimated, and the relation of these consequences to certain stipu- 
lated ideals has to be determined. 

But this is not all. The problem is not only one of determining whether a 
certain proposed course of action is a means calculated to achieve certain 
ideal ends. We also have to compare this course of action with others that are 
available, and weigh their relative advantages and disadvantages. A thor- 
oughly deliberate and responsible process of making educational choices re- 
quires an effort to make sure—I mean as sure as our limited intelligence and 
resources permit—that in making our choices all the alternatives have been 
carefully formulated and fully canvassed. And it also requires us to examine 
the ideals we are employing as the measures of success or failure. Are they 
clear? Are they mutually compatible? Are they the ideals we wish to continue 
to use after having studied the costs and consequences of pursuing them? And 
given the facts that exist, what course of action is best likely to meet the de- 
mands, not simply of a single ideal, but of the re-examined and criticized 
system of ideals to which it belongs? 

Now it can be said, and I am sure that Professor O'Connor would say, that 
the kind of inquiry I describe is in principle a purely factual one. It has to do 
with the empirical conditions and consequences that attach to the pursuit of 
given ideals. And it will also be said that if we do wish to reassess our com- 
mitments to specified ideals by examining their costs and effects, this requires 
us to hold up still other ideals, in the light of which these costs and effects 
can be evaluated. I agree with both these statements; nor do I have any dis- 
position to deny Hume’s position that statements expressing moral impera- 
tives cannot be reduced, without remainder, to statements that merely de- 
scribe facts. But none of this has the destructive consequences, so far as the 
tasks of philosophy are concerned, which are often supposed. — 

As I have described the philosophy of education, for example, it is, to be 
sure, a study of facts, including the fact that, at a given time and place, cer- 
tain social purposes and intellectual and moral ideals have been accepted as 
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properly controlling the process of education. But the focus of philosophy of 
education is not on the facts; it is on the soundness of these purposes and 
ideals. Although the philosophy of education studies the strategies and meth- 
ods of organization appropriate for achieving certain ends, it uses this study 
of ways and means as an instrument for the re-examination of ends and goals. 
As such a critical inquiry progresses, it goes without saying, other, more fun- 
damental, values to which the criticism is pegged will be turned up. Any 
recommendations a philosophy of education reaches will have, accordingly, 
a logically provisional character. But when we are asked to give good reasons 
for choosing as we do, it is difficult to know what other kind of reason can 
be given than to show that the particular choice we are making is the product 
of a process of inquiry in which we have connected this choice with a larger 
scheme of choices, and in which we have also progressively discovered, clari- 
fied, broadened, and criticized this larger scheme. 

Philosophy of education, so conceived, is simply one example of the kind 
of philosophy whose aim is to clarify human choices by indicating their rela- 
tionship to some ordered and examined scheme of purposes. It is an applica- 
tion of the Socratic maxim, “Know thyself,” and of the Socratic principle that 
the unexamined life is not worth living. Like the philosophy of science or the 
logical analysis of ordinary usage, it heightens men’s self-awareness by putting 
the principles that govern their thought clearly before their minds, forcing 
them to wrestle with the puzzles and dilemmas implicit in these principles. 
But like Socrates’ own philosophic activities, it is primarily moral and social 
m Its intent. It is an attempt to clarify the principles we should employ when 
we set about answering the question, “What ought we to do?” and specifi- 
cally, “In what ways and for what purposes shall we educate our children?” 

This seems to me the task that philosophers of education from Plato to 
Bertrand Russell and John Dewey have undertaken, and it seems to me, inci- 
dentally, to be what Professor Ulich has tried to do. Such an enterprise is in 
ry Sociological, as Mr. O'Connor seems to suggest. It draws on materials 

om Sociology, and also from psychology and other social sciences. The re- 
sponsible projection of the probable consequences of alternative decisions 
of eon i. e materials. Moreover, the careful piecemeal analysis 
aidad I aera is also required, including concepts and theories in 
edge, hb eee ogy a, epistemology. The character of reliable knowl- 
manies ta ia oa Seana between the sciences and the hu- 
difterent inte a i ards applicable to different subjects and the 
retolurion of REE ons these subjects perform, are all relevant to the 
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education is an effort to bring hidden ideals and purposes out into the open, 
to examine their interconnections and their relations to the facts, and to 
recognize the framework of principles within which we make our decisions. 
Its purpose is the discovery and criticism of ideals (and the consequent 
strengthening and reform of practice) and not simply the making of factual 
generalizations. And it is a task which is carried on, whether amateurishly 
or professionally, whether under the name of philosophy or under some other 
name, in any generation, unless people have simply gone to sleep. New knowl- 
edge, new social conditions and aspirations, changes in the character and 
prospects of the young who are being educated, advances in the understand- 
ing of children and of the art of teaching, all require the regular criticism 
and readjustment of inherited commitments in education. 

Why, then, should there be the suspicions that now so plainly exist that 
the philosophy of education is in some way a pseudo-discipline and not really 
a legitimate field of inquiry at all? One of the reasons is that much of what 
now passes for philosophy of education consists of boiled-over platitudes; 
and much else consists simply of sweeping attacks on the educational status 
quo from the standpoint of high priori principles, whose content and prac- 
tical implications are unclear. But this unhappy state of affairs is in turn the 
consequence, at least in part, I suspect, of certain systematic intellectual 
positions. 

One of these I would call “The Fallacy of Determinate Ends.” It is plain 
that if we know precisely what our ends are, and if we have clearly fixed the 
rules limiting the selection of techniques for reaching these ends, a fairly 
straightforward meaning can be given to the phrase, “the most efficient means 
to the end.” The Fallacy of Determinate Ends consists in the assumption, 
however, that these conditions are usually fulfilled. In cases where we are 
seriously perplexed about what to do, however, this is not the case. We do 
not know what means to employ partly because we do not know what ends 
to pursue. Indeed, it is as we sort out and appraise alternative courses of 
action that we discover, sort out, appraise and (more or less) fix our ends, 
It is not simply the case, therefore, that a system of moral (or educational) 
principles is an instrument for making particular decisions; particular deci- 
sions are also potential instruments for discovering and reforming our system 
of principles. 

The Fallacy of Determinate Ends is responsible, I think, for the sort of 
distinction made by Mr. O'Connor between “(1) the determination of the 
ends we are seeking,” and “(2) the choice of efficient means to these ends.” 
It is true that we cannot determine what we ought to do unless we have some 
moral commitments, and it is therefore true that recommendations or pre- 
scriptions do not belong to the same logical category as simple descriptive 
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statements. But it is not true that the determination of the ends we are seek- 
ing and the choice of efficient means to these ends are separable processes in 
inquiry. It is not surprising, therefore, that the philosophy of education 
should contain materials similar to those in the sociology of education. But 
the purpose to which these materials are put, the kind of intellectual opera- 
tion performed upon them, is different. For the philosophy of education aims 
not simply at describing the schools or explaining them, but also at helping 
people to know a little bit more clearly what it is they want from their schools. 

A second and closely connected fallacy which is also responsible for sub- 
merging the philosophy of education in self-doubt is what I should call “The 
Fallacy of Special Philosophical Knowledge.” What is philosophy distinctive- 
ly? What separates it from other fields? One classic answer is that philosophy 
possesses unique techniques for demonstrating transcendental truths. A sec- 
ond answer—and one that has great currency in England and America these 
days—is that philosophy does not possess such techniques, and that its distinc- 
tive subject-matter is the logic of discourse and inquiry itself, and nothing 
else, But it appears to me that one can grant that philosophy does not have its 
own distinctive first-order subject-matter in the way that physics or psychology 
do without going on to take the position that philosophers have no business 
commenting on primary subject-matter in an effort to indicate the relation of 
this subject-matter to ideal concerns. The systematic critique of human choices 
is a substantial and necessary enterprise, call it what you will. It has been 
called philosophy. 

OF course, to carry on this enterprise, philosophers have to take the trouble 
to study substantive fields. Moreover, people in these fields, even though they 
are not commonly known as philosophers, are also free to raise philosophic 
questions focused on methods and values, They have frequently done so, 
and often done so very well. Nor is it €asy to tell a man engaged in inquiry— 
even if he is a philosopher by profession—to stop himself in midpassage and 
refrain from making any empirical findings or developing any useful factual 
generalizations or theories, In the end, it seems to me, the arguments about 
what is and is not to be graced with the name of “philosophy” are useful if 
they indicate the distinctive logical character of philosophical conclusions, 
oe B = instruct philosophers in their responsibilities to other disciplines. 
philosoph: 65 2m Reus when they yield an insulated view of 
melda i oN in effect, nothing more nor less than a disguised recom- 
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is not likely to advance the cause of knowledge, which has frequently made 
major advances because people have ignored lines of administrative conven- 
ience established between disciplines; and it prevents philosophy from serv- 
ing its classic function as a critic and gadfly in the intellectual community, 
and as the enterprise aiming at a rational and organized commentary on the 
central themes of human experience. 

It is more than possible that Mr. O'Connor agrees with all of this. But the 
quickness with which he has dealt with Professor Ulich’s book, and his con- 
fessions of perplexity about the nature and intent of the book, have encour- 
aged me to think that what he has failed to say may be worth saying. I have 
taken the liberty of writing at such length, indeed, because I think the issues 
raised by Mr. O'Connor's review are of very great importance for the future 
of philosophy as well as for the future of the philosophy of education. 


Columbia University 


KINGSLEY PRICE 


It is not inconceivable that a book review should serve some worthwhile pur- 
pose. It might enable the reader to comprehend the nature of the book re- 
viewed; and consequently, to make a more apt judgment upon it for himself. 
Here, I shall endeavor to make clear the nature of Professor Ulich’s Philoso- 
phy of Education, and to suggest some criteria which are pertinent to the 
reader's critical appreciation of it. 

We give the word “philosophy” and its fellows to activities of two kinds 
as well as to their results—to analysis and speculation as well as to analyses 
and to the theories which speculation yields, i.e., to ethics, aesthetics, meta- 
physics, epistemology, and to logic. Some philosophers content themselves 
with the endeavor to clarify ideas, otherwise obscure; their efforts culminate 
in analyses of the ideas which give them trouble. These philosophical doc- 
trines do not pretend to material improvement in knowledge or innovation 
in moral and aesthetic insight. Several of the shorter Platonic dialogues and 
many writings of our own day manifest this first part of the reference of the 
word “philosophy.” Other philosophers, while they seldom eschew analysis, 
endeavor something more. They direct their speculation upon the world and 


11t is somewhat strange, but obviously convenient, to describe logic, here, as speculative 
theory. But it is not to the point, here, either to show why it is strange or to deal at all with 
the question whether logic ought to be classified in the speculative part of philosophy. It 
plays little or no role in determining the notion of “philosophy of education which is my 
intention here. 
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upon the value for human life in it. Their speculation culminates in asser- 
tions which, for them, it also guarantees; and these assertions, they regard 
as justification for, and explanation of pre-philosophical thought about the 
world and value. The writings of St. Thomas and John Dewey exemplify this 
second part of the reference of the word “philosophy.” The point to notice, 
here, is that the activity and product which tradition calls “philosophy” is 
both analysis and speculation, analyses and speculative theories; and (what 
is pretty obvious) that most philosophical writings contain both analyses and 
speculative theories—frequently not very easily distinguished one from the 
other. 

A theory of education contains statements of two kinds. Some describe the 
ways in which the world proceeds and are made acceptable or unacceptable 
by its observation. Others recommend to our efforts certain goals and paths 
for reaching them in or through that world, and these recommendations 
depend upon the statements of fact about the ways in which the world of 
nature moves. Education is the transmission and improvement of non-physi- 
cal aspects of a culture; and a theory of education consists in a set of recom- 
mendations as to what should be transmitted and improved, why it should 
be so, and by what means, together with a set of statements of fact, psychologi- 
cal, economical, historical, and what not, in light of which such recommen- 
dations may be acted on. 

‘Theories of education are not philosophies. That democracy is good, that 
we ought to avoid homogeneous grouping in order to secure it, that students 
should be instructed in current affairs in order that their ballots should be 
informed—these typify the recommendations of one theory of education. 
But they are not, as such, Philosophical statements. The most unthinking 
may advance them; and this demonstrates, one hopes, that in themselves 
they possess no philosophical character. What they lack in their failure to be 
philosophical is two-fold: an extended justification and thus a derivative rela- 
tion Ha philosophical theory, and the analysis required to remove whatever 
obscurity their terms may harbor. Similarly, the statements of fact in a theory 
of education are not philosophical. That quick reward enhances learning is 
Psychology, not metaphysics or epistemology. A statement is philosophical if 
it is the analysis of some obscure idea, or if it appears in the context of an 
haa or aesthetic justification, or a metaphysical or epistemological expla- 
i Fiar ae of education are not, naturally, marked off sharply from phi- 
doa pen F W order to” clauses of the statements about democracy 
hay dacisdi e eea. attempt, to some extent, to justify his recom- 
fact which he ANM Sia a Philosopher. Moreover, the statements of 
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fulfillment. And a brief or occasional effort at analysis does not lead us to 
call his theory “philosophical” rather than “educational.” Between a theory 
of education and a philosophy—the analytic and speculative thought which 
would clarify, justify, and explain its recommendations and statements of fact 
there is a difference of degree; and while they are plainly distinct when this 
difference is great, any distinction between a theory of education and philoso- 
phy when the difference is small requires a somewhat arbitrary decision. 

Any work in philosophy of education falls in both of two dimensions. The 
first runs from analyses at one extreme to speculative theories at the other, 
and it is formed by reference to the relative amounts of, or emphasis upon, 
analysis and speculation embodied in all such books. Some such books ap- 
proach the state of being purely analytic; others, of being purely speculative; 
and others still, of being more analytic than speculative, more speculative 
than analytic, or somewhat near the middle between the two extremes. Thus, 
St. Augustine’s The Teacher falls near the extreme of analysis; Comenius’ 
The Great Didactic, near the extreme of speculation; and Plato's Republic, 
near the middle, between the two. The second dimension runs from theory of 
education at one extreme to philosophy at the other; and is formed by the rel- 
ative amounts of, or emphasis upon, theory of education and philosophy. 
Some books approach the condition of exhibiting little philosophy, but much 
theory of education; others, that of little theory of education but much philos- 
ophy; others still, that of more theory of education than philosophy, or more 
philosophy than theory of education, or a rough equality between the two. 
Thus, Rousseau’s Emile approaches the state of exhibiting little philosophy 
but much theory of education; Locke's Essay, that of much philosophy but 
little theory of education; and Dewey's Democracy and Education, that of 
approximate equality between the amounts of each—the mean between the 
two extremes of the dimension. 

Works in philosophy of education may be ranged according as one falls 
closer to analysis or to speculation than do others, and according as it falls 
closer to theory of education or philosophy than do its fellows. And we may 
understand such works in this way even though the basis for ordering them in 
these dimensions is only suggested here and worked out in no detail. 

Professor Ulich’s Philosophy of Education is typical of works on the sub- 
ject, and falls into both their dimensions: nearer to speculation than analysis, 
and nearer to theory of education than to philosophy. It contains two parts. 
The first, “The Theoretical Groundwork,” is more nearly speculative philoso- 
phy than analytical; and it contains, as well, a good many non-philosophical 
parts, frequently historical passages concerning the development of philosoph- 
ical thought, pedagogical practices, etc. The second part, “Education in Ac- 


tion,” is more nearly a theory of education than a philosophy; and it contains, 
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as well, several references to factual statements, not strictly philosophical, 
which occur in the first part. In the book as a whole, a dominantly speculative 
philosophy is advanced to justify and explain the statements of a theory of 
education. However, the latter receives more emphasis and attention than 
does the philosophy which would support it. 

In “The Theoretical Groundwork,” Professor Ulich advances a metaphysi- 
cal explanation of the biological view that certain widespread factors are 
basic to human life and conduct. These factors result from an indescribable, 
but none the less perceivable metaphysical tendency toward totality. This 
vitalistic urge enables man, despite egoism and nationalism, to transcend 
himself in a world community; and achieving this community is the ultimate 
good proper to the evaluation of all human conduct, especially to teaching 
and learning. (pp. 5-7, 56-57, 140-141) 

The second part, “Education in Action,” includes some statements of a 
factual kind concerning the history of education; the condition of the teach- 
ing profession in America—of teachers, students, and administrators; the 
legal status of religion in the schools; etc. Its chief emphasis, however, lies on 
the ways in which teaching and learning ought to be directed in light of these 
facts. Professor Ulich holds that while the public schools should not give 
religious indoctrination, they should foster a naturalistic, humanistic piety 
toward man and the cosmos; that individuality should be developed through 
instruction in the arts, both liberal and fine; that this individuality should 
be directed toward realization in a world community in which the best and 
characteristic traits of humanity are expressed; that the administrator’s duty 
is “. . . to provide the moral support which makes it possible for the teacher 
to discharge” his duty of thus humanizing and civilizing the young (p. 267); 
and that fulfilling this duty requires that teachers follow the recommendations 
concerning method (he calls them “posulates”) explained in Chapter 12. 

: The philosophy in Professor Ulich’s book is a metaphysics and ethics of 
idealism. It is much more speculative than analytic. His theory of education 
is far from Philosophical. It recommends that the world community should 
be striven for, and that certain pedagogical procedures be adopted because 
they make for it. It advances some statements of fact in light of which these 
recommendations appear possible of fulfillment. But while the theory of edu- 
cation is far from Philosophical, it is fairly clear, nonetheless, that the author 
supposes that metaphysics explains his educational theory’s statements of 
fact, and that his ethics justifies its recommendations. 
ny of CH mn we employ in estimating the value of a book in philoso- 
sae a ji Atseems reasonable to hold that necessary to its excellence, 
RT BE e n to at least one preferred extreme of the dimen- 
s. Some hold that analysis is better than speculation; 
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or theory of education, than philosophy; or both the first and the third to- 
gether, than the second and the fourth. Others prefer other extremes or their 
combinations. “This book is more analytic than speculative,” “This book is 
more speculative than analytic,” “This book contains more theory of educa- 
tion than philosophy,” “This book contains more philosophy than theory of 
education”—these statements typify one class of those advanced to show that 
a philosophy of education book is good in at least some measure; and it is 
clear that their probative force depends upon a preference for the extreme 
near which each locates its book. For one who prefers analysis to speculation, 
a book containing no analysis can not be good; while a book containing some 
of it may be good in a corresponding degree. And so, in like manner, for one 
who prefers speculation to analysis, or theory of education to philosophy, 
or philosophy to theory of education. Propinquity to an extreme preferred 
does not, of course, provide a sufficient condition for the excellence of the 
book judged; the latter may be poorly analytic or speculative, or poorly edu- 
cational or philosophical. It seems, however, that in the absence of this pro- 
pinquity, i.e., if it falls at the extreme opposite to the one preferred, such a 
book can possess no excellence whatever; that this propinquity is a necessary 
condition therefore for the excellence, in some degree, of any book which lies 
between analyses and speculative theories, and between theory of education 
and philosophy; and that it provides a necessary criterion, therefore, for judg- 
ing the excellence of books in philosophy of education—a necessary criterion 
which grows out of their nature. 

The use of propinquity to a preferred extreme as a necessary criterion for 
judging the value of a book, however, contains this difficulty: that since pref- 
erence varies from critic to critic, reference to it allows for judgments which 
disagree. A book full of analysis may be excellent to a high degree for one 
who prefers analysis to speculation, but cam possess no degree of excellence 
whatever for one who prefers speculation. And a book filled up with theory 
of education as opposed to philosophy would be variously judged by varia: 
tions in preference for those subjects. Philosophers could avoid this subjec- 
tive variation in judgment if they could show that some extremes ought to 
be preferred to others, and some have embarked upon this task. Thus, some 
have argued that analyses ought to be preferred to speculative theories on 
the ground that speculative theories, except for such analyses as they may 
incidentally contain, are unintelligible or meaningless; while theory of edu- 
cation ought to be preferred to philosophy on the ground that the latter too 
easily involves speculation. The proper conclusion is that the quote nearly a 
book in philosophy of education approaches a theory of education, and the 
more nearly such philosophy as it contains approaches analysis, the more 
valuable it can be, since, as these approaches become closer, the book pro- 
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gresses farther from the meaninglessness in which the combination of specu- 
lation (as opposed to analysis) and philosophizing (as opposed to educational 
theorizing) terminates. Propinquity to the preferred extremes of analysis and 
theory of education is a necessary criterion for the goodness, to some degree, 
of a book in philosophy of education provided that the opposed extremes 
are unintelligible; for one ought to prefer clear, intelligible theories of edu- 
cation which may be true and valid to meaningless philosophical theories 
which can not possibly be either. 

However, that speculative philosophy concerning theory of education is 
meaningless is a view which can not be defended against its opponents; con- 
sequently, that analytical philosophy of education ought to be preferred to 
it is a view which can not be demonstrated on that ground. That demonstra- 
tion would require an argument of the following form: all sentences which 
have a certain trait are also meaningless; the sentences of speculative philos- 
ophy have that certain trait; consequently, those sentences are also meaning- 
less. In recent times, that certain trait has variously been regarded as “unveri- 
fiability,” “unfalsifiability,” and others; and many philosophers have thought 
that the presence of one or other of these traits demonstrated the presence 
of meaninglessness in the sentences which harbored it, while its absence, at 
the very least, guaranteed the possibility of the presence in them of meaning- 
fulness. But arguments of this form can never yield legitimate persuasion. 
For anyone who understands them, the sentences of speculative philosophy 
are either meaningless or meaningful. If they are meaningless, no argument 
of any kind can persuade him to that view; one can not be persuaded to a 
belief he enjoys already. If they are meaningful, but also unverifiable, un- 
falsifiable, or what not, he will deny the first premise of the argument—that 
all sentences which possess the certain trait are also meaningless. So long as 
unverifiability and its fellows are regarded as traits different from meaning- 
lessness and therefore as criteria or tests for it, their presence in a sentence 
can not legitimately persuade one of its meaninglessness; so long as such traits 
are advanced as criteria for meaninglessness, that advance must fail.2 Theories 
of meaninglessness may clarify and embody views we entertain on that sub- 
ise independently; but arguing against views different from one’s own, on 
this subject, can never legitimately divorce their adherents from them. We 
Noise legitimately persuade anyone to the view that sentences of a certain 
Sort are meaningless; and we can not, therefore, argue that analytic philoso- 
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phy of education ought to be preferred to speculative on the ground that the 
latter is meaningless or unintelligible. 

It is difficult to imagine any other reason than the meaninglessness of its 
opposite for arguing that analytical philosophy of education ought always to 
be preferred to speculative. Particular situations may yield reasons for that 
preference with regard to them. The needs of a particular place and time 
may make analysis more useful, then and there, than speculation. But that, 
in general, one ought to prefer analytical philosophy of education to specu- 
lative seems based on the one argument examined and found wanting. 

Nor can one argue that speculative philosophizing about theories of edu- 
cation ought to be preferred to analysis. One who prefers digging over other 
activities does not include among the latter that of sharpening the spade. 
When this is necessary, it is not opposed to digging, but rather, regarded as 
a part of that activity when successfully carried on. And if the spade is al- 
ready sharp, sharpening it is not possible. One may prefer philosophical spec- 
ulation about education to driving a bus; but he cannot prefer it to clarifying 
those concepts which he employs in the activity of speculating if his prefer- 
ence is reasonable. If these are not obscure, they can not be analyzed; but if 
they are, analyzing them is a part of speculation when successfully carried on. 

Propinquity to a preferred extreme is a necessary criterion for judging the 
value of a book in philosophy of education; and it seems impossible to avoid 
the subjectivity of judgment which this criterion permits since it seems im- 
possible to find good reasons for preferring over others one or several of the 
extremes of the dimensions into which such books fall. The proper conclusion 
seems to be that while the goodness of a book in philosophy of education 
requires that it be near one preferred extreme, no critic is entitled to demand 
that it fall near the extreme which he prefers himself. 

We cannot hold that because Professor Ulich’s Philosophy of Education 
approaches the extremes of speculative theory and of speculative treatment 
of theory of education, it cannot be a good book in that field; for some hold, 
precisely, that propinquity to these extremes is necessary to the excellence of 
any book in philosophy of education. But propinquity to any extreme isa 
necessary criterion only; and any critic must admit that the propriety of the 
judgment that such a book is a good one requires that it satisfy other condi- 
tions as well. Such a book, it might be said, for example, should be timely in 
its recommendations, clear in its organization, and excellent in its style. It is 
my view that Professor Ulich’s book contains recommendations which are of 
great importance for the chaos of ideologies and nationalisms which consti- 
tutes our time; that if the different elements of his thought were more clearly 
distinct one from the other (if e.g., the speculative ethics and metaphysics 
were more clearly distinguished from the recommendations and statements 
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of fact), the organization of his book would be more evident; and that the 
earnest style of the writing is quite appropriate to the author’s sympathy 
with a struggling humanity. 

Still, I have not argued for this view of Professor Ulich’s book. Rather, I 
have advanced a view as to the nature of any book in philosophy of educa- 
tion; a view as to the necessity of a certain criterion in judging the value of 
any book on that subject; and the view that preference for one kind of philos- 
ophy of education cannot be taken, reasonably, to invalidate preference for 
another—in particular, that one cannot by reason persuade one to give up 
speculative theories on the ground of their meaninglessness. If any reader is 
helped toward a balanced judgment on Professor Ulich’s book or any other 
in philosophy of education, my purpose in offering this discussion will have 
been accomplished. 

The Johns Hopkins University 
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GUIDANCE— 
AN EXAMINATION 


To the Editors: 

I just wanted . . . to congratulate you on 
the recent Guidance issue of the RE- 
view [“Guidance—an Examination”: 
Fall, 1962]. It is one of the finest col- 
lections of essays on the subject I have 
read, 

The issue editors, particularly, are to 
be commended for the effort that must 
have been required. It has given the 
Guidance field a substantial contribu- 
tion. 

ROBERT SCHWITZGEBEL 
Bureau of Study Counsel, 
Harvard College 


To the Editors:* 

I have read, with considerable stimula- 
tion and pleasure, your Special Issue on 
Guidance. Guidance is, indeed, a spe- 


* The following letters by Professors Su- 
per, Patterson, and Arbuckle were written 
at the invitation of the Review. 
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cial issue these days, and your contrib- 
utors have dealt with it in an original 
and important manner. 

It is true that my reaction, after read- 
ing the first four or five articles, was that 
the subtitle of the issue was a misnomer, 
for I found no “examination” of guid- 
ance. The introductory papers deal 
with what might or should be, depend- 
ing upon the point of view, not with 
what is; they serve, if the reader per- 
severes, to shake him out of his usual 
rut in thinking about guidance, what- 
ever that rut may be—the contrasts be- 
tween the becoming of Allport, the re- 
acting of Michael and Meyerson, the 
being of van Kaam, and the relating 
of Rogers are sufficient to insure that. 

But the reader, if he is a working 
counselor, may wonder what all this 
has to do with his counseling in school, 
college, or community agency. If by any 
chance he put the issue down at this 
point, perhaps he will in due course 
go back and resume his reading, for the 
working counselors who contributed the 
following papers have done a good deal 
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to bridge the gap between theory and 
practice in the schools, Their contribu- 
tions cannot all, of course, be responded 
to in one mere letter, but I am moved 
to comment on certain significant 
points. 

For more than twenty years psychol- 
ogists have been analyzing electroni- 
cally recorded interviews and drawing 
conclusions concerning counseling. But, 
let me say it briefly and categorically, 
the interviews they analyzed were not 
counseling interviews, they were psy- 
chotherapeutic interviews, as evidenced 
by the changes in the titles of Carl Rog- 
ers’ books over the years. Psychother- 
apists have misappropriated the term 
“counseling” in order to make their 
work palatable to a larger public, and 
in doing so they have done counseling 
a real disservice. The disservice has re- 
sulted partly from their error in hiding 
behind a more innocuous term, partly 
from the error of counselors in not clar- 
ifying the nature and methods of coun- 
seling. Let me be concrete: I know of 
no scientific study of the methods or 
Processes of counseling as done in 
schools or community vocational coun- 
seling services, and of very few done 
with non-therapy clients in college 
counseling centers, What justification 
is there for assuming, as is so often 
done, that educational or vocational 
counseling, that counseling for deci- 
sion-making as Leona Tyler calls it, in- 
volves the same processes and dynamics 
as therapeutic counseling? I know of 
none, 

Just as Wrenn questions, quite ap- 
propriately, preparation in teaching as 
a basis for school counseling, so I ques- 
tion the appropriateness of training in 
psychotherapy for the practice of coun- 
seling. Instead of helping people to 
qualify, they disqualify, for counseling 
concerning choice and development. 

Hence my enthusiasm in reading 
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Hummel’s paper on ego-counseling, de- 
spite my dislike for the genuflection 
implicit in his qualifier. At long last a 
psychologist is carrying out a careful 
analysis of counseling as done by prop- 
erly trained counselors in a typical 
counseling setting! Perhaps in due 
course we shall have a statement of 
principles of counseling, and a descrip- 
tion of counseling methods, derived 
from practice and research in a real-life 
setting with students who are facing 
the normal developmental tasks of edu- 
cation. We shall await further results 
of Hummel’s work with great interest. 
Tiedeman and Field’s bold position 
also stirs enthusiasm. Counselors do 
need to qualify to be, do need to be- 
come, equal partners with teachers and 
administrators in the academic enter- 
prise. The authors’ clear and penetrat- 
ing analysis of the counselor's lowly 
state and of the changes which must be 
made in his qualifications before his 
role can change should have wide cir- 
culation and considerable impact. The 
description of what Harvard is doing 
in the education, of scholars who will 
develop the profession of guidance 
shows that more is being accomplished 
than Tiedeman and Field, in a pessi- 
mistic moment, admit; I would claim 
that a few other institutions are also 
producing a few scholarly counselors 
(“not even Harvard” has a monopoly!). 
But the Harvard pattern of university- 
School cooperation is unique in school 
guidance, is paralleled only in some 
university counseling centers and in 
some VA hospitals. Perhaps more foun- 
dation support will in due course be 
found, to make possible similar inno- 
vation in other universities and other 
schools, including the two-year intern- 
ship advocated by the authors. . . . 
DONALD SUPER 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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To the Editors: 

‘The variety of papers in this issue re- 
sembles a smorgasbord, and as is some- 
times the case with a smorgasbord, may 
lead to some indigestion—or disquieting 
upset—in some readers. Because of the 
variety, I shall not attempt to comment 
on each article, but instead I would 
like to state an issue or problem which 
arises from several of the papers. 

Perhaps I should identify my percep- 
tual frame of reference, so it will be 
clear where my preference and biases 
lie. My position is that of Rogers, as 
expressed in his present paper and else- 
where. I would only suggest that while, 
as he emphasizes, the quality of the re- 
lationship is crucial in counseling, this 
relationship is not wholly independent 
of training, theoretical orientation, or 
techniques, That Rogers would accept 
this seems apparent in his belief that 
education and training are necessary, 
even though some changes are indi- 
cated. 

It is no accident, therefore, that I 
align myself with Allport. His distinc- 
tion between man as a reactive being 
and man as a being-in-process-of-becom- 
ing is a statement of an issue which di- 
vides the contributors to the special 
issue. All counselors should read his de- 
tailed and clear exposition of the issue 
in his recent book (G. W. Allport, Pat- 
tern and Growth in Personality). 

The lines are being drawn between 
two conceptions of counseling—indeed 
of all human relationships—on the basis 
of this issue. Rogers and van Kaam take 
their stand for the concept of man as 
a being-in-process-of-becoming. Michael 
and Meyerson choose the concept of 
man as a reactive being. (And, strange 
as it may seem, they end up as bedfel- 
lows with the psychoanalytic and the 
depth approach to human behavior.) 
There are no good or generally accepted 
terms to designate counseling based up- 
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on these two approaches or points of 
view regarding human behavior. I have 
called the former the understanding ap- 
proach and the latter the manipulative 
approach to human relationships, 
though these terms are not entirely sat- 
isfactory (C. H. Patterson, Counseling 
and Psychotherapy: Theory and Prac- 
tice). 

The paper by Michael and Meyerson 
is an excellent summary of the princi- 
ples of operant conditioning. It should 
be read by all counselors. But counselors 
should also be aware of the limitations 
and ethical implications of this ap- 
proach, and of the fact that it is not the 
only method of behavior change. The 
paper is overly optimistic; the limita- 
tions of conditioning are well pointed 
out by Mowrer (O. H. Mowrer, Learn- 
ing Theory and Behavior), The state- 
ment that “the ethics of deliberately 
guiding human beings to personally and 
socially fulfilling lives may not be a 
problem for any except a relatively 
small group of counselors committed to 
an inner-directed philosophy and seem- 
ingly non-directive procedures” indi- 
cates that the authors have been inade- 
quately conditioned by reality or that 
their perceptions are influenced by 
their needs to reduce the threat of the 
number who actually hold this position, 
which includes almost all if not all the 
other contributors to the Special Issue. 

Michael and Meyerson apply the op- 
erant conditioning of B. F. Skinner to 
counseling and psychotherapy. Skinner 
is the modern J. B. Watson, and in fact 
has outdone Watson in his claim: “Give 
me the specifications, and I'll give you 
the man!” (B. F. Skinner, Walden Two, 
p. 243). One must ask for the evidence 
that conditioning changes complex psy- 
chological behavior, such as attitudes, 
feelings, and beliefs, and that it changes 
behavior on a permanent basis. So far 
it appears that all conditioning extin- 
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guishes, sooner or later, without rein- 
forcement. 

The trouble with the Michael and 
Meyerson point of view is not, to para- 
phrase Allport, that it is wrong, but that 
it is partial. It is a “nothing but” ap- 
proach, compared to the “something 
more” approach of the understanding 
or relationship point of view. That 
(verbal) operant conditioning does 
take place in the counseling interview 
is not to be denied. The counselor 
should be aware of this influence— 
aware and clear about what he is doing, 
what kind of behavior he is condition- 
ing, or shaping. He should be clear 
about the purpose or goal for which he 
is using this method—whether it is to 
free the client to control his own be- 
havior, or to directly condition the spe- 
cific behavior of the client. It appears 
also that more than (verbal) operant 
conditioning is necessary if counseling 
is to be effective. A more extensive con- 
sideration of this problem will be found 
in a forthcoming paper, “Control, Con- 
ditioning and Counseling” (Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, in press). 

There is a further problem involved, 
an ethical problem. To the extent that 
conditioning is possible, one must ask: 
is this method of changing and control- 
ling the behavior of others desirable? 
The problem is a real one, in spite of 
the claim of Skinner and others that 
since force or the threat of force are 
not used, and the results are happiness, 
productivity, and other socially and per- 
sonally desirable goals there is no ethi- 
cal problem involved, The result is also 
loss of freedom, lack of awareness of 
choice, and lack of responsibility in the 
resulting behavior. 

And if it is possible to change behay- 
ior by other methods, methods which 
Preserve the freedom, awareness of vol- 
untary choice, and responsibility of the 
individual (and Rogers presents evi- 
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dence that this is possible) then which 
should we choose? 
Do we want persons or automatons? 
C. H. PATTERSON 
University of Illinois 


To the Editors: 

It was with some trepidation that I ac- 
cepted the invitation to react briefly to 
the [Guidance issue of] the Review, 
since I am not an alumnus of you-know- 
where, nor had I, up to this point, read 
an issue of the Review. This issue, how- 
ever, is well worth the reading. 

My most immediate impression after 
reading it was that the “man” who was 
being discussed was a somewhat differ- 
ent fellow to each author, and that each 
author gave some indication of his own 
conception of the relative importance of 
the individual man as compared with 
the man’s product—the culture in which 
he lives. Michael and Meyerson were 
giving a fairly standard version of what 
I would describe as the empirical man, 
much the same as Allport's “reactive 
being.” This is the man who, to Rogers 
and van Kaam, and, I think, to Allport, 
is not really man at all. Significantly 
enough, Michael and Meyerson would 
almost seem to agree, when they say: 
“The phenomenon with which counsel- 
ors deal . . . is behavior. . . .”” Counselors, 
to them, do not deal with the Gestalt 
man, the complex being, the person-in- 
being, the existential self, who carries 
with him, as part of him, his loneliness 
and fear and anxiety and hope and com- 
passion and courage. Rather, they deal 
with behaviors, and they appear to ac- 
cept their right, and their responsibility, 
to modify and to change these behaviors 
to their particular model, which Sho- 
ben would probably describe as a some- 
what limited middle class version of 
“the good.” The manipulative school 
counselors they describe are, unfortu- 


nately, all too common, and I would 
guess that a sampling of school coun- 
selors would react more favorably to 
the chapter by Michael and Meyerson, 
than they would to those by van Kaam, 
Allport, and Rogers. 

This is the frightening part of sci- 
ence. For Michael and Meyerson man 
would seem to be nothing. He is a set 
of behaviors to be manipulated for some 
“good” determined by someone. This is 
the autocracy of science which may well 
have replaced the autocracy of religion, 
and its result can be the degradation 
and the suppression of man. 

The degree to which a counselor can 
trust another is a measure of the extent 
to which he can, trust himself, and it 
would sometimes seem that many behav- 
ioral scientists are comfortable with 
their empirical man, whom they can 
control and manipulate, but uncomfort- 
able with the person-in-being because 
they can never be quite sure who he is 
or what he is going to do. And yet, I 
must ask myself, “Why is it that the man 
of Rogers and van Kaam and Allport is 
the one who seems very real to me, the 
one I feel I know, to some degree at 
least, while the empirical man of Mi- 
chael and Meyerson just does not seem 
to be the fellow whom I have known for 
the past many years?” It is unlikely that 
any of the various authors would claim 
any monopoly on love and compassion 
and understanding for their fellows, 
and yet, one might wonder—is there any 
difference? One must be concerned too, 
at the discrepancy between the versions 
of the learned authors as to who man is, 
what he can do, and what we should do 
with him and to him. The knowledge 
that man has today gives him unheard- 
of power which can be used to suppress 
or to free, and it would seem to me that 
the school counselor, if he really be- 
lieves in the freedom and integrity of 
individual man, must come to feel that 
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the fellow human with whom he is 
working, is, like him, a total being, not 
a set of behaviors. If one believes that 
man’s insecurity is such that he must 
increasingly seek certainty, rather than 
being able to be helped to live with his 
uncertainty, then it would seem almost 
certain that the empirical scientist will 
ultimately become the High Priest, and 
his people will exist, snug and comfort- 
able, from life to death, but they will 
not, of course, live. But this person is 
not the existential man, who is the de- 
terminer of his culture, the one who 
always carries within him the spark of 
change, the one who is always free, even 
in a determined world. This is the real 
man with whom the counselor experi- 
ences living. 
DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE 
Boston University 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS— 
Do THEY Work? 


To the Editors: 

The vexing debate regarding Federal 
aid to church-related schools [see George 
R. La Noue’s article, “Religious Schools 
and ‘Secular’ Subjects”: HER, Summer 
1962] raises an equally polemical thesis. 
Does the parochial school achieve the 
religious ultimates it proclaims and is 
not its indispensability based on obso- 
lete pedagogical thinking? 

If one were to assume the position 
that neither theology nor philosophical 
doctrine . . . are intellectual fare for the 
young, the entire edifice of the reli- 
giously oriented school would collapse 
like a house of cards. 

...In very many cases, religious edu- 
cators ignore the law of sequential 
maturative growth when they attempt 
to teach abstract principles far beyond 
the life experience of the child. For a 
young mind that is groping for an ac- 
culturation with the concrete world 
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about him, the supernatural and the 
obscure serve no pedagogical purpose. 
The need for spiritual values in our 
society today, and the objectives of the 
religious school itself, can be fostered 
to a greater degree through postpone- 
ment in the educative process of an or- 
dered preoccupation with divinity. 
Most often, the ingestion of abstruse 
concepts at too early an age begets mis- 
understood principles and perverse at- 
titudes, and when the riper years emerge 


for religious contemplation in a real 
sense, the desire for this has lost its 
lustre. 

Perhaps our founding fathers intui- 
tively had this in mind when they ex- 
cluded religion from the public school 
curriculum, Certainly they knew that 
the complex facets of religion in a plu- 
ralistic society could not easily be han- 
dled at an elementary level... . 

VIOLET K. ANDREWS 
New York City 


REPRINTS AND BACK ISSUES @e The Editorial Board is pleased to announce that the 
Review has recently entered into an agreement with the Johnson Reprint Corporation of 
u Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., for the reprinting by photo-offset of the back volumes 
of this journal. Readers and institutional subscribers are referred to the Corporation's ad- 
vertisement in this issue which specifies the reprinted volumes and issues of the REVIEW 


which are now available from them, 


Back issues of this journal from Vol. 30, No. 1 (Winter 1960) to the current issue are available 


original edition up to and including Vol. 2 i ill in pri 
g - 29 No. 4 (Fall 1959) which are still in print are 
available from the Johnson Reprint Corporation at their ieee address. s 


CORRECTIONS ĝa So many changes were made in the Review last issue that a few stole 


in inadvertently. Would 


you make the following corrections to your Winter 1963 issue? 


paisa deb aa to on pp. 4 and 116, is entitled Philosophy of Education (not 
end the aca at ion). Neal Gross (p. 152) has taught at Iowa State (not Ohio State) 
paper ics ersity of Minnesota, as well as at Harvard. In Ross L, Mooney’s article, on p. 44» 

e ne of the last paragraph should read: “men who are approved for financing by 


special agencies, This comes”, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL Issues IN ADULT EDUCA- 
TION. 

Horace M. Kallen. 

American Lecture Series, Charles G 
Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1962. 

99 pp. $4.75. 


This is a book of sensitive concern for 
adult education not in the pottery mak- 
ing, basket weaving sense in which we 
often think of it nor in the night school 
vocational training sense that it often 
becomes, but writ large in bold strokes 
as the education of Man. 

Sketchily tracing the historical devel- 
opments on the American scene of the 
growing demand for education beyond 
formal schooling, Horace Kallen sees 
adult education as the new frontier in 
education offering the greatest chal- 
lenge to educators of the future and 
indeed, essential to the attainment of 
the “American Dream” of not only eco- 
nomic but cultural betterment and the 
“American Idea” of equality among 
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men. He populates his essays with the 
haunting, spectral images of those who 
dually partake in the “daylife” of work 
which is “routinized, limited, intensive, 
and above all repetitive” and in the re- 
lease of “nightlife” which is “consuma- 
tory, restorative, and liberating.” The 
adult is the worker, one who fends for 
himself and who hungers not just for 
relaxation and recreation in his “night- 
life,” but also brings to these mass me- 
dia filled hours the human drive to 
make sense of his role and destiny in 
terms of some “ultimate ideology.” 
Closed into the narrow world of job 
and home, his mind narrowed and not 
broadened by his formal education, the 
adult, as Kallen sces him, is in need of 
a form of education which will ulti- 
mately widen his perspectives and free 
him from his microcosm first by getting 
him to “unlearn” all that makes him 
static in mind and spirit, then by lead- 
ing him to develop his curiosity so that 
he will explore and consider new and 
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grand ideas which he finally can relate 
to himself in his own context of home 
and job thus razing the walls of his 
prison. 

Kallen subtly explores in brief the 
different student-teacher relation called 
for by the circumstances of adult edu- 
cation and questions the traditional no- 
tion of subject matter with regard to the 
teaching of the adult and the concept of 
living as learning. Reaching back in 
time to the Greek notions of liberal 
learning and amateurism, Kallen sees 
the needs of “nightlife” to be answered 
by an education which is truly liberal, 
freeing thought and spirit from the 
molds of routine and conformity, and 
amateurish in that it is “engaged in for 
the love of it, for the fun and honor 
and glory of it. . . .” Summing up the 
prime function of adult education, Kal- 
len writes: 


For the learner it is the consequen- 
tial development, by acts of well-or- 
dered inquiry, by impartial yet sym- 
pathetic scrutiny of alternatives, by 
such trials as he can make and errors 
as he can survive, of a vision of ex- 
istence and destiny which shall with 
its perspectives ennoble and trans- 
value the meanest, the most routine 
and inconsequential events of his 
day, and then to bet his life on, his 
vision. For the teacher, it is to lead 
the learner to achieve this develop- 
ment by free exercise of his own pow- 
ers, at his own risk and on his own 
responsibility. (p. 20) 


This is a book of noble motive, pur- 
pose, and content in its attempt to pro- 
vide a wider perspective and broader 
Philosophical base which the area of 
adult education sorely needs, but it is 
also a book which, in many ways, can 
frustrate and irritate a reader. First, its 
greatest shortcoming is that it is a collec- 
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tion of four essays written over the last 
ten years and to read the book in one 
sitting is like taking a shower in redun- 
dancies using a Greek bar of soap man- 
ufactured by the J. Dewey Co. Not only 
are the essays permeated with the oft 
heard ideas of the ancient Greeks and 
Dewian philosophy, but further, and 
most disturbing, each essay repeats con- 
cepts and constructs mentioned and/or 
elaborated upon in the other essays 
with no logical order of development. 
The same points are made over and over 
again in the same form and same termi- 
nology. One almost wishes that Kallen 
had temporarily left the non-discipli- 
nary atmosphere of the New School for 
Social Research, locked himself in a 
good, old fashioned, single-discipline 
philosophy office, and in a technically 
disciplined manner, rewritten his four 
essays into one cohesive work which de- 
veloped its central ideas in an organ- 
ized way. 

Second, the reader may also find frus- 
trating the failure on Kallen’s part to 
clearly and precisely identify the phil- 
osophical issues in adult education as 
his title (taken from the second essay 
which also fails in this task) seems to 
promise. To find issues summarily iden- 
tified as “What is all this learning and 
teaching for?” or as the “issues of strate- 
gy, tactics and logistics of adult educa- 
tion” is hardly to be philosophically en- 
lightened by a precise rendering of 
problems in adult education. In fair- 
ness to Kallen, however, he does iden- 
tify as a central issue the crucial choice 
of a basic philosophical system to un- 
derwrite answers to questions in adult 
education like, What should be the re- 
lation of teacher to learner? Why and 
what do we want to teach the adult? 
etc. Unfortunately, however, immedi- 
ately after showing the importance of 
this choice and indicating that “much 
of the history of educational theory 


seems largely to be a Hobbesian War 
of all against all,” without further con- 
sideration of this problem, Kallen 
launches into an espousal of his own 
“self evident” “ultimate ideology” 
which sounds largely Dewian with a lit- 
tle bit of Lucretius thrown in for the 
picturesque metaphysics Dewey doesn’t 
bother with in his system and which 
Kallen is “willing to bet his life on” as 
the answer to problems in adult edu- 
cation. 

The curious thing that comes from 
this outpouring of a personal faith with 
its application to hazily defined prob- 
lems is that the answers may be valid 
without buying Kallen’s system or in- 
deed could have been arrived at by 
means of many other systems or person- 
al faiths based on certain traditional no- 
tions of Man and learning. In a word, 
Kallen’s formal philosophy seems 
strangely unnecessary in what he pur- 
ports to be a discussion of philosophical 
issues in adult education. 

One may also wish to take exception 
to Kallen’s recurrent claim that formal 
education acts as a closure of men’s 
minds rather than as a liberalizing 
agent. This is an extreme charge to 
make as a blanket assertion against the 
American educational system without 
offering any arguments or evidence in 
its support. However, even if one were 
to agree with Kallen that minds are 
closed in the education of American 
youth, one need not also agree that the 
answer to this problem is to free the 
mind of the adult after he has received 
this stultifying education in his youth 
by approaching him in a special way. 
Rather, one could argue quite cogently, 
I think, that the formal agencies of 
youth education now extant should 
take note of this charge, evaluate it, and 
if they find that they are indeed closing 
minds and not opening or freeing them, 
change their ways to conform to this end 
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which they all espouse anyway. Being 
against closure of minds and for the 
freeing of them is like being against sin 
and for virtue, I am sure there is no 
issue here. Furthermore, I think Kallen 
too quickly writes off our schools as 
“transmitter of the culture” to mean 
that the school acts to close students’ 
minds by forcing them into the mold 
of our heritage and our society. He does 
not seem to realize that a dominant 
part of that cultural heritage of our so- 
ciety is the ideal of a true liberalizing 
education which most certainly includes 
the aim of freeing the minds and spirits 
of those whom we educate, 

Uncomfortably missing from Kallen’s 
consideration of the unique character 
of the adult is a wholehearted recogni- 
tion of the fount of life experiences 
which an adult can bring to his adult 
education classes as opposed to youth's 
meager supply of the same commodity. 
Kallen would do well to take a cue from 
Sir Richard Livingston who, in The 
Future of Education (1941), discusses 
this tremendous asset of the adult and 
suggests cogent ways to capitalize on it 
in a formal educational system for 
adults. Whether or not one agrees with 
Livingston's proposals in this matter is 
not at issue here. Rather, for Kallen to 
have overlooked this significant aspect 
of adult equipment seems to be a cardi- 
nal sin of omission in the discussion of 
the learner in adult education. For if 
the adult can and does bring such a 
reservoir of experience to his further 
education, then this reservoir can and 
should be tapped by those who teach 
him so that the fields of his mind may 
be thus irrigated, ultimately bringing 
to fruit a golden harvest of knowledge 
which has personal meaning and signifi- 
cance, 

In spite of the above noted irritations 
and shortcomings, Kallen’s sincere con- 
cern with the education of the adult as 
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Man is impressive and permeates his 
four essays with an inspirational mes- 
sage. If he had only consolidated and 
regrouped his ideas perhaps allowing 
more space to his own experiences and 
what he has learned from them about 
the teaching of the adult, and if he had 
given more careful attention to the dif- 
ferences between the education of youth 
and of the adult, and finally, if he had 
only been more precise in his identifi- 
cation and discussion of the philosoph- 
ical issues, his book would probably 
have made a greater impact on the edu- 
cational community, 

Kallen deserves to be read, however, 
not only by those in adult education 
who may have become a bit myopic in 
terms of not being able to see the grand 
design of the rug for having sat so long 
on one of its corners, but also by all 
educators who may have forgotten that 
education doesn’t end when school is 
out, 

JONAS F. SOLTIS 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. 

Lev Semenovich Vygotsky. 

Edited and translated by 

Eugenia Hanfmann and 

Gertrude Vakar. 

Published jointly by The Technology 
Press of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York, London, r962. $4.95. [With 
(separately published) Comments by 
Jean Piaget. 14 PP] 


The name of Vygotsky, a Russian psy- 
chologist who lived from 1896 to ead 
has been known in the English-speak- 
ing world in two Ways: first as the author 
of two singularly perceptive articles, one 
on language and thought in. children, 
and one on the schizophrenic language, 
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which had been translated and pub- 
lished in American medical periodicals, 
and second, as the originator of the 
“Vygotsky test,” a high-level concept 
formation test adapted for clinical use 
in 1937 by Hanfmann and Kasanin. It 
was known, however, that Vygotsky had 
left much more to posterity than only 
these things—the pity was that his writ- 
ings were in Russian. His major work, 
Myshlenie i rech’ (Thought and Lan- 
guage) was not published until a few 
months after his death. We are told 
that this work was not very well or- 
ganized; even though Vygotsky had at- 
tempted to combine several previously 
written essays into a coherent whole, it 
was written in haste and in an involved 
style, contained much unnecessary po- 
lemical discussion, and was unsystematic 
in its use of references. 

The present translation remedies all 
these defects. What we have is a book 
written in admirable English, every 
page of which presents something meaty 
and striking—whether it be a theoretical 
discussion, a critique of another's posi- 
tion, or a report of experimental find- 
ings. The seven chapters, even though 
recognizably originating from separate 
essays, can be read in a continuous se- 
quence, indeed must be read in that 
way. For this transformation (it is much 
more than a translation), we have to 
thank Eugenia Hanfmann and Ger- 
trude Vakar, the former a well-known 
psychologist of Russian birth who has 
resided in the U. S. since 1930, and the 
latter a professional translator. 

Why, after twenty-eight years, bring 
out a translation of a work originally 
published in 1934? For one thing, a 
work of the character of Vygotsky’s does 
not become obsolete in twenty-eight 
years, and perhaps not even in eighty- 
eight. The Soviet Union saw fit to re- 
publish Vygotsky's work in 1956, after 
long years of suppression or neglect, and 


Vygotsky's thinking is today a major 
influence in Soviet psychology. But fur- 
ther, it can be said that Vygotsky's ap- 
proach to problems of language and 
thought was far ahead of his time even 
at the first posthumous publication, 
both in the Soviet Union and in other 
parts of the Western world. In the 
United States, psychology was still 
mightily under the domination of stim- 
ulus-response theories (Vygotsky would 
have called them reflexological), and 
even the Gestaltist and Freudian posi- 
tions did not readily admit the kind of 
cognitive theory espoused by Vygotsky. 
Only in the last decade has Western 
psychology turned its attention squarely 
in the direction of problems of thought 
and knowing; only in the last five years 
has the establishment of an organiza- 
tion with a title like the Center for 
Cognitive Studies not seemed slightly 
quixotic. The appearance of the Hanf- 
mann-Vakar redaction, therefore, is 
timely. The book is a challenge to solve 
what Vygotsky calls the “focal issue of 
human psychology” (p. xxi)—the inter- 
relation of thought and language. 

Not all of Vygotsky's thought is still 
novel, of course, for it is not as though 
nothing had been accomplished in the 
psychology of thought and language in 
the intervening years. We hardly need 
to be supplied with the further “experi- 
mental evidence that word meanings 
undergo evolution during childhood” 
(p. xx) that Vygotsky offers as one of 
his major contributions. For whether we 
mean by “word meaning” the institu- 
tionalized correspondence between a 
symbol and some class of referents, or 
the “mediational process” that is said 
by some psychologists to occur in the 
individual in response to a word, we 
know rather clearly, at least in princi- 
ple, the conditions under which word 
meanings change. In point of fact, Vy- 
gotsky does not report in any detail his 
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experimental evidence to the effect that 
word meanings change. One of the 
keenly disappointing things about the 
book is that it offers little information 
concerning the experiments that Vygot- 
sky and his students did to support 
their conclusions. The style of writing 
in Russian psychology, then as now, 
shows little of the kind of concern with 
the exact particulars of methodology 
on which American behavioral science 
lays so much stress. We must be content, 
therefore, with the often striking and 
provocative formulations of Vygotsky, 
many of which are essentially hypoth- 
eses awaiting experimental check. 

If I were asked to epitomize Vygot- 
sky's point of view, I think I could 
hardly do better than to quote the final 
sentence in the book: “A word is a 
microcosm of human consciousness.” 
(p. 153) Early in the book, the author 
had been at pains to indicate that his 
“unit of analysis” was the word—the 
total constellation embracing both the 
sound and the meaning. He avoided any 
breaking down of the word into “ele- 
ments” such as sounds and aspects of 
meaning. The meaning of a word or 
expression, in his view, is not to be 
equated to a referent or thing to which 
it refers, because the same referent can 
be symbolized with different expres- 
sions like “the victor at Jena” or “the 
loser at Waterloo.” “There is but one 
category of words,” he writes, “—proper 
names—whose sole function is that of 
reference.” (p. 73) A major part of his 
exposition is devoted to an explication 
of meaning; the treatment is almost 
philosophical in manner, Word mean- 
ing is the “internal aspect of the word” 
(p- 5)» and in word meaning, thought 
and speech unite to form a “verbal 
thought.” The basic problem of lan- 
guage and thought is to describe how 
thought and speech interact in the ver- 
bal thought unit, and to study how these 
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units develop and function. 

Thought and speech are viewed by 
Vygotsky as independent processes, each 
with its own life and growth. We may 
accept Vygotsky's demonstration (Chap- 
ter IV) that there can be pre-linguistic 
thought activity (both in animals and in 
children) and also _pre-intellectual 
speech activity (in children). Thought 
and speech nevertheless interact; at 
times, one is ahead of the other in de- 
velopment, while at other times, the 
positions are reversed. But “at a certain 
point these lines meet, whereupon 
thought becomes verbal and speech ra- 
tional.” (p. 44) This statement is not 
to be taken quite literally, however, 
for “fusion of thought and speech, in 
adults as well as in children, is a phe- 
nomenon limited to a circumscribed 
area.” (p. 48) It must exclude cases like 
reciting a poem without thinking of its 
meaning or speaking “lyrically” under 
the influence of emotion. 

The formal analysis of Vygotsky's ex- 
position runs into a certain difficulty 
when we try to distinguish between 
word meaning as a “unit of verbal 
thought,” and the concept. Although 
there are places (eg., pP. 5) where 
word meaning is spoken of as a “gen- 
eralization,” or where the term concept 
is used in connection with words (Pp. 7: 
“children often have difficulty in learn- 
ing a new word not because of its sound 
but because of the concept to which 
the word refers,” and P. 120, “The 
meaning of every word is a generaliza- 
tion or a concept”), the treatment of 
the term concept is carried out inde- 
pendently of the treatment of word 
meaning. Indeed, whereas Vygotsky 
Supplies numerous definitional state- 
ments for the term meaning, he gives 
no formal definition of the term con- 
cept. We are thus left to infer the mean- 
ing of the term from Vygotsky’s treat- 
ment of it. Such inferences as I have 
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been able to draw are not wholly satis- 
factory, and thus the somewhat infor- 
mal organization of Vygotsky's writing 
becomes at times lamentable. It is more 
to be regretted because some of the most 
interesting and provocative materials in 
this book are those having to do with 
the development of concepts. 

Concept seems to be a developmental 
term for Vygotsky. In the studies of con- 
cept formation carried out by his col- 
league Sakharov (whose name perhaps 
ought to be attached to the famous “Vy- 
gotsky” block test), “true” concepts were 
not formed until the period of adoles- 
cence—"seldom at first, then with in- 
creasing frequency.” (p. 79) Earlier, 
the responses showed primitive syncretic 
forms of thinking, then “thinking in 
complexes,” followed by the use of “‘po- 
tential” concepts before the “true” con- 
cept was attained. To be sure, the Sak- 
harov block test uses “artificial” rather 
than “real” concepts; that is to say, it 
uses concepts based on contrived com- 
binations of attributes like “small and 
tall” or “big and thin.” But the same 
developmental phenomena are said to 
occur for “real” concepts such as those 
found in the teaching of “science” (ac- 
tually, social science; Vygotsky's experi- 
ments often dealt with whether chil- 
dren could understand concepts like 
“exploitation”. 

Vygotsky borrows Piaget’s contrast 
between “spontaneous” and “‘non-spon- 
taneous” or “scientific” concepts—the 
former being the concepts formed natu- 
rally by the child on the basis of every- 
day experience, the latter being the con- 
cepts which the child is likely to acquire 
on the basis of specific, directed instruc- 
tion. Thus, the child may acquire for 
himself concepts like those represented 
by the words “brother” and “flower,” 
but he is unlikely to acquire concepts 
like “Planned economy is possible in the 
U.S.S.R. because there is no private 


property...” without specific instruc- 
tion. For Vygotsky, a “concept” is some- 
thing essentially in the realm of 
thought, not words: apprehending a 
concept is apprehending a thought “be- 
hind” the word, and not at all identical 
with it. In this particular example, what 
he is concerned with is whether the 
child apprehends the relation indicated 
by the conjunction “because.” He re- 
ports that children are often better able 
to complete sentences ending in be- 
cause when the setting is “scien- 
tific” (ie, social science) than when 
the setting is non-scientific and deals 
with “spontaneous” concepts, as “A 
boy fell and broke his leg because. 
.. :” In the latter case, the child is 
likely not to be aware of the concept 
of “because” and will supply something 
like “he was sick” or “he went to the 
hospital.” It is on the basis of this kind 
of evidence that Vygotsky makes the in- 
teresting suggestion that practice with 
“scientific” concepts transfers to “non- 
scientific” concepts in such a way as to 
accelerate their development. Thus, 
conceptualization in the non-spontane- 
ous domain tends to run ahead of that 
in the spontaneous domain. 

A hard-nosed reaction to this evidence 
would be to ask whether the results 
could not be explained on the basis of 
the increased verbal practice given in 
the “scientific” instruction as compared 
to wholly fortuitous amounts of prac- 
tice with spontaneous concepts. Vygot- 
sky's experiments deserve to be repeated 
with more adequate controls. 

Like so many other treatments of the 
problem of language and thought, Vy- 
gotsky tends to get bogged down be- 
cause of the failure to define terms pre- 
cisely and operationally. If the term 
“concept” cannot be used consistently 
to mean the same thing, or if there are 
insufficient qualifications associated. 
with its use, we cannot derive a series 
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of unequivocal propositions about it. 
Vygotsky juggles with a number of di- 
mensions—the degree to which a concept 
is part of a system of thought, the de- 
gree to which it is within awareness and 
under conscious control, the degree to 
which it is formed as a result of instruc- 
tion, and the degree to which it con- 
forms to a “mature” or adult form, but 
he never clearly indicates to what ex- 
tent “concepts” can be regarded as cor- 
responding to “word meanings,” and 
indeed, there is little consideration of 
the influence of language in the forma- 
tion of concepts. This, to be sure, is a 
topic that has been taken up by a num- 
ber of later Russian investigators, e.g., 
Luria, and Liublinskaya, as one may 
learn by reading Simon's Psychology in 
the Soviet Union (Stanford University 
Press, 1957) or Luria and Yudovich’s 
Speech and the Development of Mental 
Processes in the Child (London, 1959). 
As far as his basic views on language 
and thought are concerned, Vygotsky 
offers not a fully-formed theory but 
some interesting components of a the- 
ory. 

Let us turn, therefore, to some of the 
more interesting ideas that can be found 
in this work. 

Although at times Vygotsky seems to 
espouse the kind of notion put forward 
by Piaget that there are natural consti- 
tutional limits to development, repre- 
sented perhaps by a series of age-timed 
steps, he is much more willing than Pia- 
get (both the Piaget of the early 'twen- 
ties—the one known by Vygotsky, and 
the Piaget of today) to allow the possi- 
bility of accelerating or at least strength- 
ening the course of the child’s concep- 
tual development. What Vygotsky has 
to say about instruction (and he calls 
it that unabashedly) will be of interest 
and use to educators. 


Instruction is one of the principal 
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sources of the schoolchild’s concepts 
and is a powerful force in directing 
their evolution; it determines the fate 
of his total mental development. (p. 


85) 


He reviews, and rejects, three theories 
of the relation of instruction to develop- 
ment: (1) that instruction must hobble 
along after development, waiting for 
certain stages of development to begin 
or to be completed before it can do its 
work; (2) that development and in- 
struction are identical, since develop- 
ment is nothing more than the accumu- 
lation of conditioned reflexes; and (3) 
that development has two interdepend- 
ent aspects, maturation and learning. 
In connection with the last of these, 
he feels that Thorndike’s critique of 
formal discipline “did not touch its 
valuable kernel” because Thorndike 
ignored qualitative differences between 
lower and higher functions of the mind. 
In Vygotsky's view, “the ability to 
gauge the length of lines may not af- 
fect the ability to distinguish between 
angles, but the study of the native lan- 
guage—with its attendant sharpening of 
concepts—may still have some bearing 
on the study of arithmetic.” (p. 97) In 
this year 1963, we do not even yet have 
Sufficient evidence positively to confirm 
or to deny this view, but it still seems 
reasonable if transfer takes place 
through identical elements, Indeed 
Thorndike's later writings show that he 
would probably have accepted Vygot- 
sky's opinion. 

Vygotsky's own “tentative” theory is 
stated by him as follows: “The only 
good kind of instruction is that which 
marches ahead of development and 
leads it: it must be aimed not so much 
at the ripe as at the ripening function.” 
(p. 104) This entirely reasonable idea 
emerges, we are told, from four series 
of empirical investigations, described 
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all too briefly, in the teaching of vari- 
ous school subjects. Only one of these 
series will be mentioned here—the one 
that examined the levels of develop- 
ment of the “psychic functions” req- 
uisite for learning the school subjects— 
reading and writing, arithmetic, and 
natural science. This investigation dis- 
closed, for example, that in writing 
(that is, composing, not merely hand- 
writing) it is the abstract quality of 
written language that is the main stum- 
bling block—not poor motor coordina- 
tion or the like. The author also states, 
without citing evidence, that “our analy- 
sis clearly showed the study of grammar 
to be of paramount importance for the 
mental development of the child,” ap- 
parently because it forces the child to 
become aware of grammatical concepts 
and to get them under conscious con- 
trol. 

To a few close students of the sub- 
ject, Vygotsky's critique of Piaget's 
conception of the function of egocentric 
speech (in which the child “talks to 
himself”) was already familiar from a 
brief translated article published in the 
journal Psychiatry in 1939. Vygotsky 
had suggested that egocentric speech, 
far from representing a transition from 
autistic speech to socialized speech, is 
rather a stage on the way to the interi- 
orization of speech, “inner speech,” or 
“silent speech.” The evidence was in- 
geniously derived. It was shown that at 
a certain stage of development, egocen- 
tric speech normally occurred only when 
the child was in the presence of other 
children; in the absence of other chil- 
dren, it could be assumed that whatever 
thinking processes were occurring were 
accompanied by interiorized speech. 
“Egocentric speech” could occur under 
another condition: a child sitting alone 
and performing some activity like draw- 
ing would normally not speak, but if his 
task was interrupted, or if some diffi- 


culty were interposed, egocentric speech 
would appear. Again, the interpretation 
was that in the silent period inner 
speech was occurring, but that when a 
difficulty presented itself the child 
would regress, so to speak, to the use of 
overt speech, 

It is interesting now to find that Pia- 
get himself, having had an opportunity 
to examine Vygotsky's postulations on 
egocentric speech, is completely willing 
to entertain them. His only reservation 
is that Vygotsky may have failed to rec- 
ognize the parallel existence of another 
type of egocentric speech in which the 
child is truly talking “for himself,” or 
perhaps (to take the suggestion of the 
French child psychologist Zazzo) “ac- 
cording to himself” (selon lui), a stage 
in which he has not truly learned to take 
full account of his audience. Piaget has 
a number of reservations, too, about 
other parts of Vygotsky’s theory, but we 
shall not consider them here. Like Pia- 
get, we can only close with an affirma- 
tion of our genuine respect for the ex- 
traordinary grasp of his subject and the 
penetrating insights exhibited by Vy- 
gotsky in this fascinating book. 

JOHN B. CARROLL 
Harvard University 


Mora EDUCATION. 

Emile Durkheim. 

Edited by Everett K. Wilson. 

The Free Press of Glencoe, New York, 
1961. 281 pp. $6.00. 


The avowed motivation behind Durk- 
heim’s interest in moral education was 
his desire to establish a secular basis for 
morality. The sources of this motivation 
may be traced to the spirit of the times, 
manifest in secularization of the French 
schools as in the belligerent positivism 
of scientific thinkers. For Durkheim 
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morality is a natural phenomenon of 
society, like custom and rite: “...it 
consists in an infinity of special rules, 
fixed and specific, which order man’s 
conduct in those different situations in 
which he finds himself most frequently.” 
(p. 25) The task Durkheim sets himself 
in the first half of Moral Education is 
to describe this natural phenomenon 
and its function, The word “function” 
is significant here for its biological over- 
tones, The analogy of biology and, in- 
deed, the device of analogy, generally 
speaking, is never far out of Durkheim's 
mind, and it is fair to say that his think- 
ing about the nature of morality is per- 
meated by symbolism drawn from phys- 
ical systems. 

In describing morality, Durkheim 
distinguishes three basic elements. The 
first of these is discipline which confers 
upon, the fabric of social life regularity 
and a kind of psychic security which 
Durkheim pinpoints with great sensi- 
tivity. “The totality of moral regula- 
tions really forms about each person an 
imaginary wall, at the foot of which a 
multitude of human passions simply 
die without being able to go further, 
For the same reason—that they are con- 
tained—it becomes possible to satisfy 
them. But if at any point this barrier 
weakens, human forces—until now re- 
strained—pour tumultuously through 
the open breach; once loosed, they find 
no limits where they can or must stop. 
Unfortunately, they can only devote 
themselves to the pursuit of an end that 
always eludes them.” (p. 42) Durkheim 
describes this pursuit in almost existen- 
tial terms as a quest for the infinite and, 
in a more empirical vein, cites statistics 
on suicide in support of his text. “The 
notion of the infinite,” he says, “ 
emerges during periods when the moral 
system, prevailing for several centuries, 
is shaken . . . without any new system 
yet contrived to replace that which has 
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disappeared.” (p. 43) One of the press- 
ing modern tasks, then, is to repair this 
lack. 

A second element of morality Durk- 
heim terms the attachment to social 
groups. The discussion of this concept, 
which lies at the core of his thinking 
about morality, rests on the question: 
toward what entities does the individ- 
ual have moral obligations? Durkheim 
flatly denies that a person can have mor- 
al obligations to himself. “Such acts are 
morally neutral.” (p. 56) He next raises 
the question as to whether we can have 
moral obligations to other individuals. 
“Shall we say that, to act morally it is 
enough to look, not to our personal in- 
terest, but to that of some other per- 
son? ... Why should that which for me 
has no moral value have it in the case 
of others? . . . Indeed, imagine a society 
in which everyone was prepared to deny 
himself in favor of his neighbor; then, 
for the same reason, none could accept 
the self-denial of others, and renuncia- 
tion would become impossible because 
of its universality.” (p. 58) Granting 
these two steps, the way is clear for the 
next point, In default of any individual 
focus for moral obligation, there re- 
mains only the possibility of some supra- 
individual entity. This entity can only 
be one thing for Durkheim, society: 
“,.. the domain of the moral begins 
where the domain of the social begins.” 
(p. 60) Considerations of space prevent 
the reviewer from dealing with what he 
feels to be flaws in this line of argument. 
For one thing Durkheim does not ap- 
pear to have established securely his 
fundamental argument, that there is no 
such thing as a moral obligation to one- 
self. Also, there is the possibility that he 
is making something like what Ryle has 
called a category mistake in assuming 
that it is possible to have a moral obli- 
gation to society. 

Durkheim distinguishes a final ele- 
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ment of morality, autonomy, in terms 
of the Kantian confrontation of the 
individual will and the law. “On the 
one hand, moral rules seem, from all 
the evidence, external to the will. They 
are not of our fashioning, consequently, 
in conforming to them, we defer to a 
law not of our own making. We under- 
go a constraint that, however moral, is 
nonetheless real. On the other hand, it 
is certain that conscience protests such 
dependency. We do not regard an act 
as completely moral except when we 
perform it freely without coercion of 
any sort.” (pp. 111-12) Durkheim’s pos- 
itivism will not, of course, allow him to 
accept Kant’s metaphysical resolution 
of the problem in terms of the pure 
reason which is not contingent on the 
laws of nature. For Durkheim, the 
source of the law which confronts the 
individual is again society itself. If this 
is so, why do we feel constrained? The 
answer, says Durkheim, is that we are 
largely ignorant of the workings of so- 
ciety and of the reasons for the demands 
which it makes of us. This, despite the 
fact that society is entirely a natural, 
as opposed to supernatural being. The 
metaphor of his explanation draws on 
biology. “We can certainly perceive the 
great events that unfold in the full light 
of public awareness; but the internal 
operations of the machine, the silent 
functioning of the internal organs, in a 
word, all that makes up the very sub- 
stance and continuity of collective life 
—all this is beyond our purview, all 
this escapes us.” (p. 86) To the extent 
that we are able to understand the work- 
ings we become free, autonomous in the 
sense that we freely assent. “We liber- 
ate,” he says, “through understanding; 
there is no other means of liberation.” 
(p. 116) Thus, for Durkheim, an essen- 
tial part of moral activity consists of an 
examination into, and understanding 


of, that same activity. To do this is to at- 
tempt to make a science of morality. 

Thus far Durkheim’s theoretical dis- 
cussion of the nature of morality—it has 
seemed to merit the fullest considera- 
tion, since Durkheim’s ideas on how to 
bring about the development of moral- 
ity in the child are so closely tied to his 
theoretical conceptions. The discipline 
of the very young child, says Durkheim, 
should have two aims; instilling stabil- 
ity or regularity, and encouraging 
moderation of desires and self-mastery. 
In effect these amount to taking the 
first steps toward building a “containing 
wall” for the “passions.” In these en- 
deavors we can rely on a certain fortu- 
nate predisposition to do things as they 
have been done before, and on an ele- 
ment of suggestibility in the child which 
Durkheim interestingly compares to 
that of an hypnotic subject. In disci- 
Pline, as in other aspects of morality, 
the function of the school is to serve as 
a mid-point, a place to wean the child 
from the morality of the family to the 
morality of society. Accordingly, Durk- 
heim places great importance on class- 
room duties and obligations. His view 
of the appropriate sanctions is interest- 
ing. He is strongly opposed to corporal 
punishment, believing that the proper 
foundation for school discipline is the 
teacher's respect for his own role and 
Vocation. The function of discipline is 
simply to serve as an overt sign of the 
teacher’s feelings of disapprobation for 
inappropriate conduct. 

Durkheim's discussion of the instilla- 
tion of attachment to social groups rests 
upon his conception of the twin nature 
of altruism and egotism. Far from see- 
ing the two as unalterably opposed, 
Durkheim asserts that the nature of the 
Pleasure which accompanies altruistic 
and egoistic actions is the same. What 
difference there is, appears in the direc- 
tion the action takes. Egotism is centrip- 
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etal, it does not go beyond the acting 
subject. Altruism, on the other hand, is 
centrifugal, it overflows from its sub- 
ject. Both arise naturally in the child. 
Indeed, neither occurs in an entirely 
pure state; rather, they intertwine and 
complement one another. The teacher, 
then, in promoting the altruism of at- 
tachment to social groups, should at- 
tempt, not so much to suppress egotism 
as to direct its force outward. Durkheim 
discusses in considerable variety and de- 
tail the ways in which this may be done 
in the school. 

This book is a textual reproduction 
of manuscript notes for a course on 
education which Durkheim first gave 
at the Sorbonne in 1902-3, The French 
edition appeared in 1925, eight years 
after Durkheim’s death. Unfortunately 
the book does not comprise the com- 
plete matter of his lectures, owing to the 
condition of Durkheim’s notes on the 
teaching of autonomy, and to the edi- 
tor’s decision to leave out two chapters 
on method. The present editor has had, 
perforce, to go along with this deci- 
sion, and likewise with considerable 
repetition too closely bound up in the 
lecture format to be rooted out. The 
book is well designed and produced, 
despite some typographical errors. 

WALTER H. CLARK, JR, 
Harvard University 


FAMILY ENVIRONMENT AND 
DELINQUENCY. 

Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 

Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1962. 328 


pp. $6.50. 


As stated by the authors themselves, this 
is not a “how to do it” book. It is rather 
a “how to understand it” book, and as 
such, it has great value for educators, 
social workers, and other members of 
the helping professions who are con- 
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fronted with the phenomena of juvenile 
delinquency. As the third of a series of 
reports of an etiologic study, beginning 
with Unraveling Delinquency in 1950, 
and continuing with Physique and De- 
linquency in 1956, it analyzes data 
treated in the two previous volumes 
from a new standpoint, namely, the in- 
terrelation of personal traits, physical, 
psychological, and psychiatric, with so- 
cial and cultural factors. As the title in- 
dicates, the emphasis of the book is on 
the influence of family environment, 
rather than wider sociocultural factors, 
although it is recognized that the fam- 
ily too is simply a focal point in a wider 
sociocultural matrix. 

With characteristic scientific loyalty 
and caution, the authors refrain from 
wide generalizations or prescriptions for 
the solution of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. They recognize, in fact, 
that their findings must have limited ap- 
plicability to the problems of any par- 
ticular juvenile delinquent, and they 
are too sophisticated as researchers and 
social scientists to advocate any uni- 
linear approach to the study of causa- 
tion or prevention. In a final chapter, 
entitled “Some Implications of the 
Findings” they do offer some sugges- 
tions of a practical nature to educators, 
psychiatrists, and others. However, 
their suggestions are in the nature of 
an approach to the problem, rather than 
an assumed solution, 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to a presentation of the traits of the 
individual delinquent which were 
treated in the two earlier volumes of 
the study and an analysis of the role 
played by family influences in the for- 
mation of such traits, Part II then goes 
on to a consideration of the bearing 
of complex materials dealt with in Part 
I upon the problem of criminogenesis. 
Part I is more oriented to problems of 
the sociologist as a student of delin- 
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quency. Part II is recommended by the 
authors to educators, social workers, 
and others who meet with delinquents 
in the flesh, so to speak. 

The primary value of a book of this 
character, for practitioners, would seem 
to be orientative. What it contributes 
from a practical standpoint is a way of 
thinking about juvenile delinquency, 
a way which takes into consideration 
the many-sidedness of the problem. De- 
linquency is not regarded by the Glu- 
ecks as a physical problem, a psycholog- 
ical one, or a social one, but rather as 
resulting from a combination of genetic, 
attitudinal, relationship, and general 
social factors. Having carefully studied 
physical traits and their relationship to 
delinquency, the authors turn in this 
book to the opposite side of the coin, 
namely, the socio-cultural factors which 
together with the physical may result 
in delinquency. Their study points up 
the fact that various factors in home life 
can serve as catalysts when joined with 
physical factors predisposing the indi- 
vidual to delinquency. Neither the phys- 
ical nor the environmental may be re- 
garded as the cause of delinquency. 
Both together, however, may result in 
delinquent behavior. The presence of a 
father in the home who was delinquent 
himself does not necessarily lead to de- 
linquency—the Gluecks find, in fact, 
that 32 percent of 500 non-delinquents 
whom they studied as a control group, 
were sons of criminalistic fathers. Like- 
wise poverty, in itself, does not emerge 
as a causative factor except in combina- 
tion with other genetic, attitudinal, and 
social causes. 

In their earlier publications, the au- 
thors pointed out that among delin- 
quents there was a significant excess of 
boys of the physical type known as 
mesomorphic (a sturdy physical type 
with predominance of muscle, bone; 
and connective tissue) and a significant 


deficiency of boys known as ectomorphs 
(a more delicately organized type). But 
their study discloses that many meso- 
morphs are non-delinquents and, of 
course, that some ectomorphs turn out 
to be delinquent. Given a home envi- 
ronment, however, in which parental 
and other influences of an unwhole- 
some character conspire, so to speak, 
with physical traits, the likelihood of 
delinquency will be great. Causation, 
in other words, must be thought of as 
multiple in character. 

Just as causation must be seen as a 
many-faceted matter, so must the treat- 
ment or prevention of delinquency. 
Cautioning the reader against any sim- 
ple solution, the authors point out that 
a whole network of forces is involved 
and that the management of these forces 
must involve general economic, social, 
and political policy. But they also re- 
cognize that “the prevention of delin- 
quency careers . . . is also dependent 
upon something more specific than the 
manipulation of the general environ- 
ment.” Quoting from their own Delin- 
quents in the Making (1952) they state: 
“Although basic modifications of the 
general system of habits and values that 
permeate our culture are bound to be 
slow, we can take advantage of the oft- 
neglected fact that parents are to a great 
extent not only the bearers, but also the 
selective filters, of the general culture. 
The same is true of schoolteachers, with 
whom children spend much of their 
time during the most impressionable 
and formative stage of life. Thus, there 
is both realism and promise in taking 
more direct and specific steps to im- 
prove the under-the-roof culture in 
home and school.” (Family Environ- 
ment and Delinquency, p. 156) 

As an illustration of a possible prac- 
tical implication of their findings, they 
point out that a father substitute, work- 
ing with a boy whose tendency is to 
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uninhibited motor responses, ought to 
know that this trait is of constitutional 
orientation, and therefore “guide his 
charge into socially acceptable uses of 
his tendency to uninhibited motor re- 
sponses to stimuli.” (p. 160) They do 
not indicate how the “guiding” is to 
take place, nor speak of the problems 
encountered in such guidance. Perhaps 
it is just as well that they are not more 
specific in this particular instance. For 
to give any more specific prescription 
would violate the orientation and pur- 
pose of the book. The best that can be 
done, perhaps, is to be aware of the 
large variety of causative factors in- 
volved in any particular case, and to 
recognize that no one individual can 
make up for an unfortunate history, or 
the unfortunate combination of per- 
sonal traits and sociocultural factors 
which have shaped the life of a particu- 
lar child. Perhaps we must be content 
to be “selective filters of culture,” bring- 
ing knowledge such as this book pro- 
vides and attitudes of our own which 
tend, in some measure at least, to offset 
baneful influences of home and general 


social environment. 
HERBERT H. APTEKAR 


Brandeis University 


INTRODUCTION TO PsyCHOLOGICAL Re- 
SEARCH. 

William A. Scott and 

Michael Wertheimer. 

John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1962. 


445 Pb- $795 


The ever increasing interest in the ex- 

imental analysis of various aspects of 
behavior has led to greater appreciation 
of the methodological problems associ- 
ated with psychological research and has 
increased the need for authoritative but 
straight-forward analyses of the research 
process itself. Scott and Wertheimer’s 
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Introduction to Psychological Research 
was written with these considerations in 
mind. The focus of the book is on the 
totality of a given research project, from 
its inception to the reporting of the re- 
sults to the scientific and lay commu- 
nity; its primary aim is the description 
and analysis of methodological aspects 
of each phase of psychological research 
activity. 

As a method-oriented text, this highly 
readable volume represents a significant 
addition to a rapidly growing collection 
of books whose major emphasis is on 
sensitizing the student to the range and 
limitations of procedural alternatives 
available to him in various phases of 
research activity. In the present work, 
the sensitizing is done with skill and 
acumen, Cautions and preferences are 
clearly articulated. The authors succeed 
in making the research effort a tempt- 
ing, activating, and challenging enter- 
prise. 

The outstanding features of this book 
relate to its scope and method of pres- 
entation. In scope, the book goes con- 
siderably beyond the topics frequently 
treated in texts concerned with research 
methodology. The introductory chapter 
offers an overview of the nature of re- 
search, Subsequent chapters are con- 
cerned with the identification and for- 
mulation of research problems and hy- 
potheses; the limitations to generalizing 
from the data which are imposed by 
characteristics of the sample used, meth- 
ods of measurement, and experimental 
conditions; the function and applica- 
tion of controls; the nature and limi- 
tations of various scales of measure- 
ment; the construction, evaluation, and 
use of psychological tests; criteria for 
selecting equipment; the selection of 
subjects and their assignment to con- 
ditions; subject-experimenter interac- 
tions; techniques of data collection and 
data analysis; and interpreting and re- 
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porting experimental findings. As an 
inspection of these topics suggests, the 
authors’ organizational approach is se- 
quential. The research project is made 
the focal point and the issues and al- 
ternatives associated with each stage of 
its development are examined. This ap- 
proach is, I think, a particularly useful 
one for the research-naive reader and 
accounts for the greater breadth of treat- 
ment. 

Within chapters the material is pre- 
sented in such a way as to maximize 
continuity of text. Most of the chap- 
ters have, in addition to discursive ma- 
terial, supplements in which the authors 
present the more technical aspects of the 
topics. Information in the supplements 
includes such items as sources of finan- 
cial support for research projects, the 
names of various journals which pub- 
lish papers concerned with psychologi- 
cal research, the derivation and applica- 
tion of several statistical formulae, and 
the descriptions of some pieces of stand- 
ard psychological equipment. With the 
supplement available to handle the 
technical details, the reader is able to 
obtain a global view of the topic with 
few distractions, and then follow up this 
view with a more analytical account of 
some of the issues discussed. Also, with 
the aid of the supplements, the authors 
have been able to make available to the 
student some of the more recent devel- 
opments relevant to various aspects of 
research activity. Among these are the 
Convention Duplicating Service for 
speeding up dissemination of research 
findings, data processing techniques, 
and several statistical techniques. 

Despite its breadth and close atten- 
tion to recent methodological develop- 
ments, the book is uneven in the depth 
and detail of treatment of certain topics. 
The sections on statistical procedures 
generally assume a fairly sophisticated 
background in statistical theory. Al- 
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though several statistical techniques are 
presented and reviewed, certain ones 
seem to receive preferential treatment. 
In this context, it is interesting to note 
that surprisingly few constructive ref- 
erences are made to analysis of variance 
as a statistical technique, and the com- 
putational procedures associated with 
the direct application of this technique 
are omitted. 

The chapters on the use of psycho- 
logical tests and on sampling theory 
and procedures are developed in great 
detail. In contrast, the chapter on the 
use of experimental equipment is highly 
selective in content. Similarly, little at- 
tention is given to the interrelationship 
among hypotheses, assumptions, and 
theories, and to the relevance of these 
interrelationships to experimentation 
and the interpretation of data. This re- 
viewer feels that, while much research is 
specific and single-problem oriented, a 
considerable amount of research is and 
should be theory-related. Issues of the- 
ory construction, validation, and modifi- 
cation, and the relevance of theory to 
hypothesis testing and validation are, 
then, critical aspects of research meth- 
odology, and merit treatment in that 
context. 

The unevenness referred to above 
does not seriously limit the usefulness of 
this text as a reference volume. There is 
considerable information of value to the 
undergraduate, the graduate student, 
and the professional research worker. 
The question of the level at which it 
can best be used is more difficult to an- 
swer. As the instructor in a year course 
in Experimental Psychology, this re- 
viewer is not very sympathetic to meth- 
od-oriented approaches. He feels that 
the best “introduction” to psychologi- 
cal research is active participation in 
research activity, with a view toward 
developing increasing independence in 
recognizing significant problems, and 
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formulating, testing, and evaluating rel- 

evant hypotheses. For him, this distin- 

guished book would be most effectively 
used as a supplementary reference. 

BERNARD W. HARLESTON 

Tufts University 


EDUCATION For Democracy IN WEST 
GERMANY. 

Edited by Walter Stahl. 

Frederick A. Praeger Co., New York, 


1961. 356 pp. $4.50. 


Education for democracy in. the schools 
of West Germany has been a matter 
of concern to many people in many 
countries on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. The Russians have made it 
clear that they consider West Germany's 
commitment to democracy just a thin 
veneer covering a strong neo-Nazi phi- 
losophy. Even in the West, especially 
in England and in the United States, 
serious doubts have been raised regard- 
ing the effectiveness of the educational 
system in West Germany in making the 
younger generation realize the evils of 
Nazism and in. steering German youth 
toward intelligent and deep-rooted ac- 
ceptance of the principles of democ- 
racy. Since no nation likes to hear criti- 
cism from outsiders, it is not surprising 
that West German political and edu- 
cational leaders have expressed resent- 
ment against critics from abroad who 
have questioned the sincerity of attach- 
ment to democracy. 

It is therefore important to have a 
study like the Education for Democracy 
in West Germany done by several Ger- 
man authors and by an editor whose 
devotion to democratic ideals is a mat- 
ter of long record. Walter Stahl is the 
executive director of Atlantic-Bruecke 
(Atlantic Bridge), a non-profit German 
organization which was founded to fur- 
ther close relations between West Ger- 
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many and the United States. It is re- 
freshing to note that the book is not 
an undocumented apologia. On the 
contrary, the volume contains over fifty 
essays on various aspects of German life 
and features a number of scientific re- 
ports and research studies dealing with 
the attitudes and value judgments of 
high school and college students in 
West Germany. The studies are report- 
ed with great objectivity and no effort 
is made to dress up or minimize the 
significance of the findings. 

In his introductory essay on “The 
Present Status of Democracy in West 
Germany,” Stahl notes that while de- 
mocracy made good progress in West 
Germany since the war, “one of the 
weakest points in the structure of Ger- 
man democracy is that of the political 
education and training of the youth of 
the country—and of the adults as well.” 
The difficulty lies, in Stahl’s opinion, in 
the fact that genuine acceptance of 
democratic principles and Processes by 
the Germans necessitates a complete 
change or an up-rooting of deeply im- 
bedded authoritarian modes of thought 
and behavior. In spite of some progress 
made in that direction, the German 
editor sees two main sources of danger 
to the young and rather fragile democ- 
racy of the West German Republic. One 
is the almost cynical indifference to poli- 
tics and political life of the great mass 
of the population and the other is the 
“nationalistic or Nazi (including anti- 
Semitic) feelings and ideas [which] still 
linger on in many German hearts and 
minds.” 

Stahl notes with satisfaction a pub- 
lic opinion poll conducted in May, 1960 
which disclosed that 74% of West Ger- 
mans considered that a democracy was 
the best type of government for them, 
He doubts, however, whether the re- 
sults of the poll show that Germans have 
really become democratic. He believes 
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that while over three-fourths of the pop- 
ulation accept the democratic federal 
form of government as preferable to 
any other, their devotion to democracy 
is still often vague and superficial. West 
Germans do, however, know that they 
do not wish to have a totalitarian gov- 
ernment either of the left or of the 
right. In the same public opinion poll, 
85% voted no on the question, “If the 
opportunity arose now, as in 1933, to 
vote in an election for or against a man 
like Hitler, how would you vote?” 

The great remaining task of re-edu- 
cating even the young generation is 
highlighted in four research studies 
dealing with the attitude to the Nazi 
era by high school students between the 
ages of 15 and 19. The studies were 
conducted in connection with classes in 
Political Education (Politische Erzie- 
hung), a subject of instruction which 
progressive German educators believe 
will be instrumental in imbuing the 
young generation with a dedication to 
the democratic process and way of life. 

In a survey taken among 250 high 
school students of ages 16 and 17, only 
25% of the 16 year-old group and 19% 
of the 17 year-old group answered af- 
firmitively to the question of whether 
Germans are to be blamed for the ex- 
termination of Jews. 17% of the 16 year- 
old students felt that Israel and the 
remaining Jews were entitled to receive 
reparation for the Nazi crimes, but an 
equal percentage felt that any compen- 
sation to the survivors of the Nazi camps 
was unjustified. The rest of the stu- 
dents had no opinion on the subject. 
It is shocking to note that the majority 
of the voting students in the 17 year- 
old group rejected the policy of repa- 
tations. The vote was 23.6% against, 
and 19.8% for reparations. 

As to the assessment of Hitler's poli- 
cies, 23.5% of the sixth graders (16 
year-old students) approved of Hitler's 


policies and 11.3% considered them 
bad. 36.7% of the seventh graders (17 
year-old group) condemned Hitler's 
policies as bad for Germany and for the 
world. The educator reporting on the 
survey saw the more desirable result in 
the seventh grade poll as positive proof 
of the effectiveness of the instruction 
in political education. 

The section devoted to social studies 
textbooks now in use in German high 
schools is, unfortunately, neither in- 
formative nor substantial. The authors 
of the essays and of the reports included 
in this section are aware of studies that 
have been made in Germany and abroad 
which were highly critical of the content 
of the textbooks and which indicated 
that German textbook writers failed to 
deal with Nazism and the record of 
Hitler’s regime objectively and forth- 
rightly, The authors deal with the 
matter gingerly suggesting that while 
the treatment of the Nazi era and 
the Nazi persecutions is often “un- 
satisfactory,” the textbooks are not 
as bad as the critics think they are. To 
support this view, a British schoolmaster 
is quoted as having told a leading Ger- 
man educator: “I am glad to be able 
to say that your school books are better 
than their reputation.” It is to be re- 
gretted that the authors of a book which 
pulls no punches about the inadequa- 
cies of German education should have 
chosen to accept this typically British 
under-statement of a visiting English- 
man at face value. Many of the Ger- 
man history textbooks need a thorough 
revision to eliminate biased and dis- 
torted material; the sooner this task is 
accomplished, the better will be the 
chances of educating German youth to- 
ward a commitment to democracy. 


MARK M. KRUG 
The University of Chicago 
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Tue Montessort MetHop: A REVOLU- 
TION IN EDUCATION. 

E. M. Standing. 

Academy Library Guild, Fresno, 
California, 1962. 209 pp. $3.95. 


LEARNING How To LEARN—AN 
AMERICAN APPROACH TO MONTESSORI. 
Nancy McCormick Rambusch. 
Helicon Press, Baltimore, Maryland, 
1962. 180 pp. $4.50. 


The resurgence of the Montessori Meth- 
od is welcome to parents who so 
strongly believe it will lead to more 
“content” in education and to earlier 
reading and writing that a recent open- 
ing of a Montessori Children’s Class at 
Boston College brought more than 200 
applicants for 35 places. Articles in pop- 
ular and professional magazines, lec- 
tures and discussion groups, the open- 
ing of numerous schools and a training 
college, and the founding of an Amer- 
ican Montessori Society testify to the 
momentum of the movement. Such an 
interest in early childhood education 
is good as it focuses attention on the 
years between three and six as impor- 
tant years in growing and learning. It 
is an understandable development 
among parents who, because of the pop- 
ulation explosion and the complexities 
of knowledge as they see it in “tomor- 
row’s world,” become anxious about 
what they can do to prepare their chil- 
dren for college, and secure them a live- 
lihood in a competitive, high-geared so- 
ciety. 

Mrs. Nancy M. Rambusch is headmis- 
tress of the Whitby School in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, which she founded 
in 1958 on principles formulated by the 
late Italian educator, Dr. Maria Mon- 
tessori, who died in 1952 at the age of 
81. Mme. Montessori was unquestion- 
ably a pioneer in early childhood edu- 
cation. Aside from her specific materials 
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and methods she promoted a new and 
progressive idea. Froebel, a highly in- 
fluential educator in the early nine- 
teenth century, emphasized the teacher’s 
taking the leadership in a classroom. A 
Froebel kindergarten commonly ar- 
ranged children in a circle, with the 
teacher in the center giving directions, 
and demonstrating activities, and the 
children imitating her. In Dr. Montes- 
sori’s system, however, the children 
work independently. Although her in- 
sights are obscured by contradictions, 
her basic theories of spontaneous de- 
velopment, freedom for the child to 
grow without unnecessary restraint, and 
provision for a stimulating environ- 
ment, were new and valuable. Yet many 
new insights and methods have since 
come to early childhood education to 
modify, improve, and even invalidate 
Mme. Montessori’s ideas. Mrs, Ram- 
busch, unaware of these developments, 
begins her book with an attack on cur- 
Tent methods of educating the young 
child which she feels are wasteful and 
destructive. She deplores what she be- 
lieves to be a slavish and unmotivated 
use of block-play, and she feels schools 
for young children aim exclusively to 
accomplish a child’s social adjustment, 
in what she describes as “over-groupi- 
ness.” She believes that modern educa- 
tors are distressed at the idea of a child’s 
working and concentrating, and that 
they tend to reward restlessness, and 
contribute to lacks of discipline and 
knowledge. 

The misrepresentation involved in, 
such statements is alarming and puz- 
zling, unless one begins to realize that 
Mrs. Rambusch, despite the veneer of 
knowledge in her assertions and the 
borrowed plumage of her elaborate quo- 
tations, is as uninformed about the the- 
ory and practice in, our best nursery 
schools and kindergartens as the public 
she is wooing. Although she quotes fre- 
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quently from Gardner Murphy, Jerome 
Bruner, Piaget, and Erikson, anyone 
familiar with the point of view of these 
men realizes how inadequately she has 
come to grips with their basic works, 
Both Bruner and Gardner Murphy, for 
example, are particularly interested in 
promoting creativity in the educational 
process. They devote much of their 
thinking to exploring the conditions 
that nurture intuition and favor risk- 
taking, and then deplore the inevitable 
reward of the right, or predicted, an- 
swer. Both men want the preservation. 
of imagination, and see the importance 
of the child’s fantasy reconstructions of 
experience. Mrs. Rambusch, on the con- 
trary, states that in Montessori classes 
theresis an environmental emphasis on 
reality; she is opposed to schools where 
children “play house, dress up, play 
store, etc,” 

The interpretation of Erikson’s psy- 
cho-social stages, aligning them with 
Montessori theory, without any refer- 
ence to their Freudian background or 
implications, is noteworthy as one real- 
izes how out of touch Mrs. Rambusch 
is with depth psychology. This is clear 
when one considers how Mrs. Rambusch 
recommends handling a child who is 
disorderly or destructive. “The most ef- 
fective mechanism for handling recal- 
citrant children in a Montessori class- 
room is isolation; that is, not isolation 
from the group as such, but isolation 
from independence. The child who is 
incapable of working independently 
works near the teacher and must move 
with her when she moves in order that 
she keep an eye on him. When he feels 
he is again capable of working inde- 
pendently, he is free to return and set 
about his business independently. This 
need for independence comes from 
him.” There is here no attempt to un- 
derstand the reasons underlying a 


child’s aggressive behavior, and come to 
grips with its underlying causes. 

By contrast, E. M. Standing, for thir- 
ty years Mme. Montessori’s assistant, 
does not try to seek the support of other 
educators or psychologists, His book has 
a more specific description of materials, 
and a more orthodox interpretation of 
the Method than does that of Mrs. Ram- 
busch. His organization is poor, and 
his verbose style and sentimental atti- 
tude toward children and their destiny 
makes his writing seem almost a period 
piece. He refers to children as “solemn 
little pilgrims,” “tiny people,” “little 
travelers,” “young fellows”; he sees 
them as “politely cheerful,” “intensely 
serious,” and most often “solemn.” He 
is delighted to observe them at lunch 
time in “the cutest queue you ever saw, 
all waiting patiently for their turn to 
eat.” He has no acceptance of the noise, 
the messiness, the error and awkward- 
ness that is so much a part of childhood. 
He notes with satisfaction that tables in 
the Montessori school are light and eas- 
ily jolted, so that the awkward child 
can keep a more careful watch over his 
movements. They are painted in a light 
color so that the child who smudges the 
surface with dirty fingers will realize his 
untidiness and immediately clean away 
the dirt. He extolls the child who no- 
tices a mistake in a fellow pupil’s spell- 
ing, and spontaneously pauses to cor- 
rect it (apparently this is not regarded 
as interfering with another child’s 
work), and he looks with favor on the 
child who immediately seizes a small 
broom to sweep away the grains an- 
other child spilled in his repetitive pour- 
ing of rice from one glass to another. 
One has the impression of a kindly, be- 
nign grandfather, who loves his visit 
to his controlled Lilliput, and who is 
suspicious of “progressive schools where 
children are allowed to do what they 
like and, in so doing learn little besides 
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aggressiveness and bad manners.” He 
likes to think of their “immortal souls 
endowed with the sovereign powers of 
intelligence and will.” 

The two books together give a good 
picture of the Method in theory and 
practice. A fundamental principle un- 
derlying the Montessori system is the 
notion that children, endowed with a 
life force capable of spontaneous good 
development, pass through certain 
stages or sensitive periods related to spe- 
cial learning needs and readiness. Dur- 
ing these periods the child shows cer- 
tain “aptitudes and possibilities in the 
psychical order” which afterwards dis- 
appear. There are, for example, sensi- 
tive periods for language, touch, order, 
and religion. To meet the needs of these 
sensitive periods, Montessori relied on a 
highly organized environment which 
utilized the child’s sensory-motor im- 
pulses. The environment provides a 
narrow and unscientific choice of edu- 
cational materials with varying pur- 
poses and difficulties, so that any indi- 
vidual child could find something suit- 
ed to his learning needs, Such materials 
include sandpaper shapes, graded cubes, 
number cards and rods, insets of geo- 
metric forms, matching colors, bells, di- 
vided circles representing fractional di- 
visions, a large circle representing the 
liturgical year. Also present are materi- 
als for housekeeping chores, such as 
shoes to be shined, brasses to be pol- 
ished, windows and tables to be 
scrubbed. All these materials must be 
used in a prescribed manner in order 
to learn correctly the lesson for which 
they were designed. No child can in- 
terfere with another one at “work.” The 
directress sets social limits, and demon- 
strates the use of the materials which a 
child himself selects, and works at a 
separate area, as he learns through auto- 
education and self correction. 

It is clear that many basic tenets of 
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the once revolutionary Montessori 
method have been incorporated in 
modern schools and then modified in 
a way that lessens their rigidity. For 
example, most educators agree that 
children learn for themselves, and uti- 
lize sensory motor abilities in dealing 
with objects and materials before they 
come to abstractions and general prin- 
ciples. It may be, however, that all chil- 
dren do not need an elaborate stimula- 
tion. There are, in many non-Montes- 
sori schools, materials on which chil- 
dren can impose their own. structure 
and learn a great deal without the con- 
straints of the Montessori prescriptions, 

The notion of sensitive periods is 
fundamental to certain learnings. How- 
ever, critical periods for the develop- 
ment of any form of behavior, or the 
incorporation of any learning, will be 
to a certain extent unique for each per- 
son, and there is likely to be some over- 
lapping of the periods no matter what 
conceptual scheme is considered. Be- 
cause young children are so vulnerable 
to adult emotions and values, most edu- 
cators would agree that early childhood 
is a sensitive period for religion, or the 
transmission of values, negative as well 
as positive ones. The beginnings of lan- 
guage and writing in the young are too 
obvious for comment. 

It is perhaps Montessori’s belief in a 
sensitive period for order that most 
modern educators would find difficulty 
in accepting. Implicit in this idea is that 
order on the outside creates an internal 
order. This has not been demonstrated. 
Indeed, the ordering that the Montes- 
sori method €spouses has the flavor of 
neurotic compulsiveness, and one won- 
ders if it is really for the good of the 
child or the comfort of the adult. Every 
person who works with young children 
has witnessed a love of repetition and 
ritual, particularly among two year olds. 
Their learnings are so new and delight- 
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ful—even apart from the Montessori 
classroom—that they love to repeat 
them, and obviously gain a sense of mas- 
tery from doing the same thing over and 
again. Even a joke, or a simple game 
such as peek-a-boo does not quickly 
grow stale, and every parent and teacher 
acknowledges the adult's weary sigh 
that accompanies still another reading 
of the same favorite tale, or the one 
hundredth repetition of a favorite song. 
Such repetitions or rituals and reliance 
on order are particularly characteristic 
of bed-time, when the child is motivated 
by delaying actions, and also probably 
by the sense of security he builds up 
when he is faced with the need to aban- 
don himself to the separation and po- 
tential terror of darkness and sleep. But 
it is more commonly the physically sick 
child, the autistic or anxious one, who 
needs so much to control the placement 
of every object in its usual place in a 
room that he goes into fits of crying or 
convulsions when the order is tam- 
pered with. One wonders how such 
children accept the inevitable disorder 
in the non-Montessori world, in the 
neighbor’s house, or the public thor- 
oughfare. One also wonders how so 
many orderly people have emerged 
without the benefit of Montessori train- 
ing. 

The authors’ consideration of the 
teacher and mother in these books em- 
phasizes mostly external matters, with 
very little attention to the complexities 
of the relationships of child, teacher, 
and parent, and no consideration of the 
personalities of any of these people. Not 
much is told about training the teacher 
except that it can be accomplished in 
a year in a special training school, and 
a year’s work as an apprentice teacher. 
Also, there seems to be confusion re- 
garding the role of the teacher, with a 
theoretical demand for little interven- 
tion, and a practical necessity for con- 


stant intervention. The mother is 
treated as a kind of extension of the 
teacher. Remarks about the parent in- 
volve what might be called “household 
engineering”—how to establish a “pre- 
pared environment” in the home with 
appropriate child-size equipment, un- 
cluttered space, maintained with coop- 
erative clean-up help from the child. 
Mothers are instructed how to teach 
even the 21% year old, equipped with 
pitcher, basin, pail, wash cloth, soap 
dish, nail brush and towel, to wash his 
hands in 17 steps. Even opening a door 
has three distinct steps. First one places 
one’s hand on the knob. Second, one 
rotates the knob to free the door from 
the jamb. Third, one draws the door 
toward one. Such elaborate directions 
for simple functions makes one think 
of the familiar story of the caterpillar 
who could not walk when he tried to 
say how he did it. The father is notably 
absent from the child-rearing scene, as 
is any consideration of sex difference 
in learning. And the matters to which 
present-day educators and parents direct 
so much attention—eating, sleeping, 
and toilet training, sibling relation- 
ships, and play, are not mentioned at 
all, 

A review of books expounding the 
Montessori method must accept the 
challenge to reply to their authors’ ad- 
verse criticism about the lack of “con- 
tent” or academic learning in “conven- 
tional” schools for young children. Con- 
sequently, this review concludes with a 
brief reply to this point. 

Many schools for young children 
have long been aware of developmental 
progressions in learning. For example, 
children use numbers at an early age, 
and have the first stimulus to counting 
in their ten fingers. By the time they 
are six they can add and subtract within 
five, and sometimes ten, without any 
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formal teaching. Young children see 
geometric forms in their buttons, bars 
of soap, pieces of bread, crackers, They 
do not need exercises with wooden cir- 
cles, squares, and triangles to teach them 
what these forms are. They spontane- 
ously practice and enjoy putting events 
in a series in the routines or rituals they 
set up for themselves, in the songs or 
rhymes they prefer, in the ways they 
arrange objects that come to their hands 
—blocks, raisins, beans, cereal. They do 
not need special materials to teach such 
ordering. They practice writing on their 
own, given a crayon and paper, through 
scribbling, through making the vertical 
and horizontal strokes, and concentric 
circles. They naturally and properly ex- 
periment with upside-down forms, and 
left to right and right to left progres- 
sions before they settle to our culturally 
established ways of presenting written 
symbols. 

Experiences with all these interests 
develop and are fostered by the teach- 
er’s attention and praise, by relations 
with other children, by opportunities 
to attach words or other symbols to ex- 
periences, and to question their mean- 
ings and relationships. Many teachers of 
young children recognize that the child 
needs to hear many words, to associate 
them with objects, and to see words in 
print. He must have a wide acquaint- 
ance with many books that he enjoys. 
He needs such objects as blocks, sticks, 
beads, number frames, cuisiniere rods 
to help give form to his number sense 
as well as an acquaintance with written 
numbers. Yet no child should be forced 
to use some single approach to a learn- 
ing to the exclusion of others, or to use 
any approach before he is ready. Basic 
to the philosophy of modern early 
childhood education is the undesira- 
bility of having only one system, or hav- 
ing any learning started at an arbitrary 
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time. The teacher must be the “sys- 
tem”; it is important for the develop- 
ment of all skills to have a wide variety 
of materials, and a teacher who knows 
what to do with them and when to do 
it. If an educator gets something locked 
up in a system, there is a real danger 
of taking only one path to the exclu- 
sion of others, and cutting off a very 
important goal of education. Children 
must have ideas presented in many dif- 
ferent ways—not just the Montessori 
way—and at appropriate times, and 
thereby learn that tasks are in. some 
ways similar, before they can come to 
abstract principles, or understand basic 
structures, 

There are many examples of good 
teaching readily available in our pres- 
ent-day nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens to illustrate that a respect for in- 
dividual differences, for mobility of 
thought, discovery, curiosity, creativity 
have been necessary components of 
learning among devoted, imaginative, 
and intelligent teachers of young chil- 
dren. But they all too often have been 
so busy in their task of teaching that 
they have not taken the time to com- 
municate that they have been present- 
ing many valuable “academics” to chil- 
dren in ways that provided meaning 
and stimulation for all in the group. 
This situation seems all the more un- 
fortunate when one realizes the serious 
shortcomings in the Montessori system, 
and to what extent the public, lured by 
the structure, the gadgets, the promises 
of the Method, will follow unproductive 
educational procedures and fail to sup- 
Port the wealth of fine new insights 
about children and their learning that 
the past forty years have supplied. 

EVELYN GOODENOUGH PITCHER 
Eliot-Pearson School 
Tufts University 
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Work-Stupy PROGRAMS FOR ALIENATED 
YOUTH, A CASEBOOK. 

George W. Burchill. 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
1962. xiv+265 pp. $4.95. 


For what it seeks to do directly as a 
descriptive casebook, this volume is a 
unique and needed contribution, Ed- 
ucators who are concerned with plan- 
ning classroom and job experience 
which will prevent a significant portion 
of our youth from becoming alienated 
and delinquent will find the nine case 
studies of programs in this book helpful 
indeed. 

In addition to its empirical value as a 
description of carefully-selected cases, 
Work-Study Programs for Alienated 
Youth makes a genuine contribution in 
terms of policy leadership and guidance. 
The book, written ably by George W. 
Burchill, is the result of a major effort 
by the Phi Delta Kappa Commission 
on the Role of the School in the Pre- 
vention of Juvenile Delinquency to 
throw light on a needed field of school 
development. As such, it is much more 
than a report of cases; it conveys policy 
suggestions and practical guidelines 
which should have broad usefulness in 
American communities. 

A little of the history of this book 
may help the reader assess its possible 
value to him. In April 1961, Robert J. 
Havighurst and Lindley J. Stiles as 
members of the Commission published 
“A Statement of National Policy for 
Alienated Youth” in the Phi Delta Kap- 
pan. This statement is republished in 
the present volume. The Havighurst- 
Stiles document stated the problem of 
alienated youth in these terms: 


An increasing minority of youth (15 
per cent of the total population but 
as high as 40 per cent in given com- 
munities, depending upon their com- 


position) fail to move satisfactorily 
toward competent adulthood and be- 
come so frustrated by negative influ- 
ences in their homes and school en- 
vironments that they rebel—thus they 
may be properly described as alien- 
ated. Such individuals have high po- 
tentiality for delinquency. 


The “Statement of National Policy” 
called attention to needed programs for 
alienated youth. The strategy suggested 
for communities in attacking the prob- 
lem would have the following phases: 


1, Development of a work-study 
program for alienated 13- and 14- 
year-old boys. 

2. Supplementation of the work- 
study program by social agencies and 
community organizations which cre- 
ate and maintain a wholesome social 
situation for alienated youth. 

3. Preventive programs for work 
with young children in the primary 
grades and their families to help them 
make more satisfactory progress in 
school and thus to reduce the future 
numbers of alienated youth for whom 
a work-study program is needed. 


Havighurst and Stiles did not assume 
that work-experience programs com- 
mencing at age 13-14 and continuing 
to age 18 combined with earlier identi- 
fication and preventive measures would 
be a panacea for all youth problems. 
But they saw such programs as one im- 
portant element in the arrangements 
our society should make to reduce youth 
alienation; their estimate is that such 
programs might reduce juvenile delin- 
quency by as much as 50 per cent. 

After the “Statement of National Pol- 
icy” was published, a request was made 
to Phi Delta Kappa members for in- 
formation about school-related work- 
programs in American educational sys- 
tems. Over 1500 programs were report- 
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ed to the Commission in response to 
this appeal. The Commission then un- 
dertook the heroic job of screening 
these to a smaller number which could 
usefully be described in published form. 
In preliminary screening a total of 25 
cases were selected. This number was 
further screened through visits made by 
Phi Delta Kappans to the schools using 
the selected work-study plans. As a last 
step, Professor Burchill visited schools 
with programs selected in terms of their 
applicability to alienated youth, their 
relation to school and community, their 
organization, their proven success, and 
their representativeness. In this way, 
through a year of collaborative effort, 
the nine cases reported in this volume 
were chosen and investigated. 

The Commission had accepted De- 
Witt Hunt's criteria for work-study pro- 
grams (see DeWitt Hunt, Work-Experi- 
ence Education Programs in American 
Schools, Bulletin 1957, No. 5, United 
States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C.). 
In addition, the Phi Delta Kappa Com- 
mission urged that programs be organ- 
ized into stages commensurate with the 
maturation levels of children and youth. 
Thus, a “first stage would be to work 
in groups, under school supervision, 
completely or partially outside of the 
labor market.” The second stage sug- 
gested by the Commission would “be 
part-time work on an individual basis 
with employers in private or public 
business or industry,” still under close 
school supervision. The third stage 
“would be full-time employment in a 
stable job, aided by some guidance and 
supervision on the part of the school or 
employment service personnel.” The ac- 
companying school study program 
would need to be adapted to the ability 
and outlook of the youth involved, in 
terms of content, methods of instruc- 
tion, and learning materials. 
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The nine work-study programs re- 
ported in this volume are examples, in 
the Commission’s careful judgment, of 
successful incorporation of many of the 
elements needed for an adequate ap- 
proach to alienated youth. Cases include 
the following: 


e Flint, Michigan 
The Junior High School Rehabili- 
tation Program 
The Voluntary Work-Education 
Project for High School Drop-Outs 
+ Mount Diablo, Concord, California 
Inside-Outside Work Experience 
Moline, Illinois 
Arrowhead Ranch 
* Santa Barbara, California 
Work-Experience Education Pro- 
gram 
* Champaign, Illinois 
Prevocational Services for Handi- 
capped Youth 
Rochester, New York 
School-Work Program for Slow 
Learners 
Cranston, Rhode Island 
Cooperative School-Hospital Edu- 
cation Program 
New York City 
Work-Experience Program for Po- 
tential Drop-Outs 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Work-Study Program to Prevent 
Juvenile Delinquency 


Readers will find in these case studies 
an exciting quality of innovation and 
practical responsiveness to a basic social 
concern of the schools. The examples 
may help, by illustration, to affect policy 
decisions in other settings where action 
is needed. 

Professor Burchill has Provided in his 
closing chapter, “The Challenge,” an 
excellent digest of guiding viewpoints 
for those who wish to build new pro- 
grams. His summary deals intelligently 
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with school-community planning, aca- 
demic and work-experience aspects of 
program, selection of students, staff re- 
cruitment and development, and evalu- 
ation. 

The appendix material in this book, 
it should be added, is unusually useful. 
Appendix C presents “Examples of In- 
structional Units Used In Work-Study 
Programs” which are concrete illustra- 
tions of inventive educational planning 
for alienated youth. The bibliography 
is slight and not as useful as one would 
like; this appears to be a function of a 
narrow search rather than a reflection 
of any paucity of materials on the re- 
integration of youth in society. 

With this small flaw excepted, Work- 
Study Programs for Alienated Youth is 
a remarkably fine piece of work for 
which we are indebted not only to Pro- 
fessor Burchill but to Phi Delta Kappa. 
It is as good as it is clear and unpre- 
tentious. 

FRANKLIN PATTERSON 

The Lincoln Filene Center 

for Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Tufts University 


Tue GENTLE Puritan: A Lire or EZRA 
STILEs, 1727-1795. 

Edmund S. Morgan. 

Yale Univerity Press, New Haven, 1962. 
490 pp. $10.00. 


This biography of The Rey. Ezra Stiles, 
scholar, Newport pastor, and from 1777 
to 1795, president of Yale shows him 
to have been a man with outstanding 
qualities for a college president, intel- 
lectual curiosity, human warmth, and a 
talent for administration and for rais- 
ing money. Yet, he cannot, as Professor 
Morgan points out, be considered a 
major figure. Thus it is a notable 
achievement that the book remains both 
significant and interesting throughout 
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its near five hundred pages. One recalls 
Thoreau’s remark on the historian and 
his theme—that a Shakespeare could 
make the history of his own parish more 
interesting than the next man’s history 
of the whole world. Morgan notes that 
Stiles’s mind was receptive rather than 
creative so that a proper biography of 
the man should include a good deal of 
the history of his times. Woven into such 
chapters as “The Meaning of New Eng- 
land,” “The Great Awakening,” and 
“Puritanism Enlightened” is an account 
of intellectual history of New England 
in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The tight coherence of the book is 
the result of the author’s thorough 
knowledge and understanding of Stiles 
and of his real sympathy for the essen- 
tially Erastian, mediating temper that 
Stiles embodied. 

The biographical approach to intel- 
lectual history is extremely effective in 
The Gentle Puritan; the book has none 
of the appearance of abstract ideas drift- 
ing through the ether in search of a hu- 
man being that is too often the bane of 
intellectual history. The author gives us 
ideas firmly rooted in a social milieu of 
particular human beings and the very 
flavor of their expression; for example: 
Stiles’s Uncle Abel. He was a New Eng- 
lander who liked to emphasize the prac- 
tical side of things in a way so direct as 
to be humorous. Unimpressed by his 
nephew’s intoxication with scholarship 
and Yale, Abel wrote from his Wood- 
stock pastorate, “You mention the pleas- 
ures of literary acquisition &c. by which 
your academic life is rendered highly de- 
lightsome. I trust these pleasures are 
somewhat higher than what are called 
amusements. ... We are creatures highly 
indebted, creatures dependent and ac- 
countable, and to act as such is a thing 
great and good.” (p. 101) 

Further evidence of the vitalizing ef- 
fect of the biographical approach is 
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Morgan’s superb evocation of the pecu- 
liar human density of eighteenth-cen- 
tury New England. That is, a young 
man of ambition and ability (such as 
Stiles) setting forth from Yale in the 
1750's could hardly make a move with- 
out stepping on toes made sensitive by 
old family feuds—feuds that were often 
fortified with theology. Few people used 
neater footwork in making their way 
through this touchy human mass than 
Ezra Stiles. Indeed the way he extri- 
cated himself from the Stockbridge Mis- 
sion candidacy was sheer genius, (The 
tense situation at Stockbridge could 
never be adequately explained in purely 
theological terms; it was Edwards fam- 
ily and New Light theology versus Wil- 
liams family and Old Light theology.) 
It may have been his experience here 
that began to steer him toward his Eras- 
tian position above the battle; first be- 
cause becoming prematurely involved 
might ruin his future prospects, second 
because theological controversy seen 
close up could look very small. Morgan 
rightly concludes that Stockbridge 
would have been a dead end for Stiles 
and yet in his extremely generous esti- 
mate of Abigail Williams implies that 
she might have made Stiles a good wife. 
Some might question this; despite her 
obvious intellectual power there are 
parts of the record (her letter to Stiles 
of Feb, 15, 1751) that would indicate 
that intrigue and the game of inter-fam- 
ily power politics was the very breath of 
life to her. Stiles never developed a taste 
for this; further there is some evidence 
that she inclined to turn all the men 
in her vicinity into puppets. Stiles might 
have found the strings galling. 

But to turn from this minor specu- 
lation to Morgan’s general perspective 
on New England’s religious and intel- 
lectual life in this period, I should say 
that he agrees with Stiles on the main 
points. In this perspective The Great 
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Awakening (of which Stiles’s father was 
the first effective opponent in Connecti- 
cut) is seen as a noisy delusion brought 
on in large part by clever oratory. It 
was a time when “multitudes were se- 
riously soberly and solemnly out of 
their wits” to quote Stiles. The New 
Divinity clerics are dismissed as alien- 
ated intellectuals often unpopular with 
their congregations. Morgan’s rhetoric 
in describing them is not only scath- 
ing; it is brilliant, and it stings one who, 
like myself, thinks there may be some- 
thing to be said for the New Divinity. 
This book is much more than just a 
biography; in its imaginative use of ma- 
terials and coherent perspective it has 
the effect of opening up a new field in 
the larger area of eighteenth-century 
cultural history. It has the wit and com- 
pelling narrative that we have come to 
expect of our leading colonial historian. 

RICHARD D. BIRDSALL 

Connecticut College 


ABILITY AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTU- 
NITY. 

A. H. Halsey, editor and rapporteur 
general, 

Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, Paris, 1961. 212 


pp. 15s. 


Economic considerations have long 
been a baleful influence on educational 
policies and structures; short-sighted 
governments and societies have failed 
to provide the schools with adequate fi- 
nancial support because they seemed 
only to consume, not to enlarge, the 
national income. Tronically, economic 
considerations are now bringing about 
a reversal of this attitude, as it is in- 
creasingly realized that expenditures on 
education constitute investment, since 
one of the “products” of an educational 
system—skilled manpower—is a crucial 
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element in economic growth and pros- 
perity. Hence, there is a rising concern 
with education on the part of govern- 
mental bodies. In June, 1961, the Or- 
ganisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, consisting of eight- 
een nations of western Europe and 
Scandinavia together with Canada and 
the United States, called a conference 
to consider some of the problems in- 
volved in developing education as an 
economic resource, and the book under 
review is the outcome. Only the six 
scholarly papers formally presented to 
the conference are reproduced here, but 
they are accompanied both by an ex- 
cellent preface by the presiding chair- 
man, Lionel Elvin (England), and by 
a rich, subtle, and stimulating review of 
the proceedings by A. H. Halsey (also 
of England), in which some reference 
is made to the discussions which tran- 
spired. 

Let it be said at once that the partici- 
pants in the conference were by no 
means heedless of the non-economic 
values of education. Mr. Halsey tells us 
that “delegate after delegate” affirmed 
“the claim of individuals to be afforded 
opportunity for the attainment of their 
full human stature,” and that all ac- 
cepted the proposition that “in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, edu- 
cation is . . . the principal means of self- 
development.” (pp. 16-17) Neverthe- 
less, he goes on to point out, this in- 
herent right to education is in practice 
contingent upon “the availability of ed- 
ucational resources,” and therefore up- 
on the per capita national income; and 
also upon the weight given to “the ca- 
pacity of the individual to profit” from 
his education, which generally means, in 
effect, the probability that he will make 
good occupational use of the knowledge 
he acquires. Thus, once again, we are 
brought back to the economic causes 
and consequences of educational policy, 


and, as Mr. Halsey warns, they are not 
necessarily identical with its ethical and 
humanistic foundations. (Another at 
least partly non-economic factor, the 
rivalry of the Cold War, is only briefly 
alluded to. This is, in one sense, a wel- 
come relief, though surprising in view 
of the nature of the O.E.E.C.; on the 
other hand, the Communist countries 
have also faced the problems that were 
dealt with, and a comparison with their 
solutions would have been enlightening 
as well as politically significant.) 

The focus of attention at the confer- 
ence was on measuring a nation’s “pool 
of ability,” determining the barriers be- 
tween it and the educational system, 
and thereby showing the kinds of social 
and educational policies needed if a na- 
tion is to make full use of its resources 
of talent. In one way or another, each 
of the papers—and they are all of high 
quality—acknowledges that the crux of 
these matters lies in the differences as- 
sociated with social status. Pieter de 
Wolff (Netherlands) and Kjell Harnq- 
vist (Sweden), for example, in an in- 
genious analysis of data from their coun- 
tries and from England and the United 
States, demonstrate that, solely because 
of social-class differences in “transition 
probabilities” (the chances that a stu- 
dent will move from one level of edu- 
cation into the next higher one), the 
unused reserve of young people capable 
of academic success in a university or its 
equivalent is two or three times as great 
as the number actually enrolled in such 
institutions. Free admission and other 
appropriate financial measures could go 
a long way toward enabling a society to 
utilize these reserves. 

Most of the other speakers, though 
(and de Wolff and Harnqvist clearly 
did not disagree), emphasized that the 
provision of formal equality of oppor- 
tunity is only part of the solution. The 
ultimate objective is socially effective 
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equality, and the main impediment to 
achieving it is not the lower-class youth’s 
lack of money for education, but his 
lack of desire. To eradicate this differ- 
ence in values is a much more difficult 
problem, but some possibilities are put 
forward. Dael Wolfle (U.S.) and Tor- 
sten Husén (Sweden) suggest, among 
other things, the desirability of later 
rather than earlier “streaming” of stu- 
dents into academic and non-academic 
curricula, because, in addition to its 
greater fallibility, earlier separation is 
more apt to be along social-class lines 
and thus to confirm the differences in 
educational aspirations. This amounts 
to an argument in favor of extension of 
the comprehensive school, and several 
of the delegates reported that their na- 
tions are indeed moving in that direc- 
tion. It also implies, and this was made 
explicit by a number of speakers, that 
the characteristics of the school system 
itself—its teachers, curriculum, and 
methods of instruction—should be re- 
garded as causes and not merely as ef- 
fects of the amount of talent a society 
has at its disposal. 

More broadly, it was repeatedly 
brought out that the entire social fabric 
is a factor in determining the size of the 
“pool of ability,” by virtue of its in- 
fluence upon the distribution. of moti- 
vation and upon the range of behaviors 
it chooses to define as “ability.” The 
“pool of ability” turns out to be a so- 
ciological, not a biological, concept; it 
might almost be said that a society has 
as much talent as it wants. Thus, Jean 
Floud (England) calls for action to in- 
crease the number of “familles educo- 
genes.” Mr. Halsey goes beyond that and 
sets up the ideal of “an educative so- 
ciety, offering to all citizens every pos- 
sible access to the cultural heritage.” 
(p- 42) There are grave social and po- 
litical issues involved here, and it is per- 
haps regrettable that a fuller record of 
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the comments of the policy-makers pres- 
ent was not included in the book. The 
nature of these issues was intimated in 
a remark by one of the discussants, Ralf 
Dahrendorf (West Germany), that “a 
man or woman has the right not to be 
educated and certainly the right not to 
be trained for a job or career according 
to the passing requirements of the na- 
tional economy.” (p. 20) 

So we return to the latent conflict be- 
tween the “resources of talent” ap- 
proach to education and the wider goal 
of a free society. Yet there is a path of 
reconciliation, and we are indebted to 
Jean Floud for bringing it to light. Fore- 
casting the demand for manpower, she 
says, is a hazardous business, particu- 
larly in the presence of a high rate of 
technological innovation. Therefore, 
the best service which education can 
perform for the economy is to send out 
“potentially mobile” members of the 
labor force— i.e., not to select students 
for narrow training according to their 
abilities, but to give as many as possible 
the best possible general education, 
“and leave talent to find its own level.” 
(p. 92) Educators are bound to welcome 
the interest in their field stimulated by 
economic considerations, but they 
should insist that these considerations 
be far-sighted, for the economy's sake as 
well as for the students’ and society’s. 

ROBERT A. FELDMESSER 
Russian Research Center 
Harvard University 


Tue HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND STAFF 
DeEvELop GROUP GUIDANCE. 

Ruth Fedder. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
1962. 116 pp. $1.50. 


This little paperback presents some ba- 
sic and useful ideas for the counselor, 
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teacher, or school administrator. Al- 
though there is nothing original here, 
there is a good amount of practical 
“how, when, and where to do it” advice. 

The book deals mainly with the or- 
ganization and administration of cur- 
ricular and co-curricular school activi- 
ties. One might wonder why the title is 
Group Guidance, since so much of the 
material appears to this reviewer to be 
related mainly to education in general, 
and to guidance specifically in only the 
most vague fashion. According to the 
author, just about everything done in 
school is group guidance. Philosophi- 
cally, this may be true but the modern 
guidance person is concerned with 
some very real and urgent problems in 
students which cannot effectively be 
met with educational jargon and plati- 
tudinous phrases such as growth, self- 
realization, self-actualization, and ful- 
fillment. 

The presentation of the need for team 
work in considering the students’ con- 
cerns is well handled. School personnel 
need this type of practical advice on 
how to implement the team concept in 
the educational setting. Still, the au- 
thor treats classroom teachers as guid- 
ance specialists, which by training and 
experience they rarely are. Excellence 
in the guidance function on the part 
of the teacher is presumed, a danger- 
ous mistake. Only slightly redeeming is 
the rather naive idea that short in-serv- 
ice training programs solve all the prob- 
lems of the classroom teacher in the 
guidance role. 

The overall emphasis on concern and 
interest in the student rather than les- 
sons is very nice yet its implementation 
is loaded with a mechanical, manipu- 
lative approach which goes so far as to 
violate the students’ confidence when 
in the teachers’ opinion it is in his best 
interests. There is much talk of “ad- 
justment,” an idea which Philip Wylie 


has so aptly called “the grimmest de- 
mon of our day”; even such a phrase 
as “spiritual ideal” is mentioned. The 
actual approach to guidance might be 
called “socialization.” There is concern 
with teaching social skills, good habits, 
and good grooming. When we mix 
“adjustment” with “spiritual ideals” 
we seem to have some type of answer 
to all types of questions which perhaps 
really means we have no answers at all. 

We find here significant information 
on many topics. There are bits and 
pieces on human development, person- 
ality theory, adolescent psychology, 
and educational philosophy. It is un- 
fortunate that there is almost no dis- 
cussion of group counseling, which to 
this reviewer is the basic and most im- 
portant method of implementing the 
group guidance function. 

Fedder presents an easily understood, 
mechanical approach to dealing with 
curricular and co-curricular school ac- 
tivities. Her ideas are well known, 
clearly presented, and nicely integrated 
with modern educational philosophy. 
There is much basically unrelated yet 
interesting data and the material gen- 
erally is very practical and easy to ap- 
ply. One still wonders why the word 
“Guidance” appears in the title; that 
area is hardly looked at in its most sig- 
nificant sense. 

STEPHEN J. GOLBURGH 
Boston University 


Sovier EDUCATION: ANTON MAKARENKO 
AND THE YEARS OF EXPERIMENT. 

James Bowen. 

The University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison, 1962. xi + 232 pp. $5.00. 


How did the Soviet Union cope with 
the specter of millions of besprizornihi 
—World War I orphans—caught in the 
wasteland of the disintegrating old or- 
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der? How did Anton Makarenko, the 
famed educator, work out a blueprint 
for the transformation of the hordes of 
besprizorniki into disciplined, dedicat- 
ed members of a new society? How did 
Makarenko’s ideas become an official 
Soviet educational philosophy? These 
three interrelated questions are given 
systematic answers in this lucid, fast- 
moving, and unpretentious book. 

The life story of Makarenko, as a So- 
viet educator, falls into two distinct 
periods. During the first period (1920- 
1935), he worked in the Gorki and Dzer- 
zhinskii “colonies” of besprizorniki. 
This phase coincided with “luxuriant 
romanticism” in Soviet education, char- 
acterized by a quest for new didactic 
techniques and sociological rationales 
for the educational process. In his des- 
perate but dedicated search for the most 
effective methods to rehabilitate the 
swarms of besprizorniki, Makarenko 
blended continuous experimentation 
with the philosophy of utilitarianism, 
the sociology of the primary group as 
the essential socializing agency, and a 
rather dogmatic acceptance of the offi- 
cially announced norms upon which the 
future Soviet society was to be built. 

Although Makarenko’s ideas of this 
period were mostly exploratory and 
unsystematic, they were rich with in- 
sights into the depths of humanity's ba- 
sic task of perpetuating itself by the in- 
cessant and predictable transmission of 
culture, its wisdom, and its values. 

During the second period of Maka- 
renko’s educational odyssey (1935-1939) 
—heralded by his A Book for Parents— 
experiment retreated before reflection, 
and the inductive method gave way to 
a logical integration, systematization, 
and rationalization of educational wis- 
dom. It was during this period that 
Makarenko, encouraged by Maxim Gor- 
ki, established himself as a prolific 
writer. His literary output included not 
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only such capital educational works as 
The Road to Life and Learning to Live 
but several plays and novels as well. It 
was also during this period that his ed- 
ucational theories received wholeheart- 
ed official support and that his peers 
recognized him as the country’s leading 
theoretician and philosopher of educa- 
tion. 

Profesor Bowen is fond of the hero 
of his book; he is particularly impressed 
with Makarenko’s humanity, his readi- 
ness to combine empirical wisdom with 
intuition, and his steadfast resistance to 
the bureaucratization of education. He 
is equally impressed with the main out- 
lines of Makarenko’s sociology of edu- 
cation based on the recognition of the 
primary group, voluntary acceptance of 
collective life by the individual, and 
the internalization of social norms as the 
sine qua non of education. 

But Bowen by no means endorses all 
of Makarenko's basic propositions. He 
notes cogently that Makarenko’s con- 
ceptions of the primary role of social 
environment were unrealistic in one 
important respect: Makarenko viewed 
social environment not in terms of the 
existing reality but in terms of an ideal- 
ized future Soviet society. 

The author is also critical of Maka- 
renko’s tendency to undervalue the ele- 
ment of individuality within personal- 
ity. “Individuality, for Makarenko, was 
an irregularity in the collective life, 
caused by a disruption of the normal 
human state.” (p. 122) Looking upon 
education as a rational activity that 
makes the individual integral with the 
group, Makarenko allowed for no grati- 
fication. of human needs independently 
of tight group-bound mechanisms, He 
regarded these mechanisms as instru- 
ments for the achievement of social di- 
rection as outlined by Marxian philos- 
ophy and interpreted by Soviet author- 
ities. The cardinal weakness of Maka- 
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renko’s philosophy was that, while al- 
lowing for internal weaknesses in the 
educational process (stemming from 
inadequate teaching techniques), it did 
not allow for external weaknesses (origi- 
nating in the social system). 

Makarenko’s educational theory suf- 
fered appreciably from his insistence 
that, before their identification with in- 
dividual colonies, the besprizorniki 
lived a life of normlessness and of moral 
tabula rasa—that they were not an- 
chored to a social system. It was for this 
reason that he showed no interest in 
their past and that he refused to look 
into the dossiers containing tidbits from 
their life stories. His environmental de- 
terminism applied only to education as 
a formal, rational, and directed process. 
The strength of Makarenko was not in 
his views on the past of the besprizor- 
niki nor in his dreams about the future 
society, but in his altruistic, profoundly 
human, and remarkably erudite efforts 
to resolve the most acute educational 
problem of the day—the human reha- 
bilitation of the besprizorniki, a work 
which has secured him a permanent 
place in the annals of education. 

The rich ideas scattered through 
Makarenko’s voluminous works are 
given a systematic, competent—and ju- 
diciously critical—presentation in Pro- 
fessor Bowen's study. 

ALEXANDER VUCINICH 
San Jose State College 


THE WiweNnING WorLD OF CHILDHOOD: 
PATHS TOWARD MASTERY. 

Lois Barclay Murphy. 

Basic Books Inc., New York, 1962. 
399 pp. $10.00. 


As the study of child growth and devel- 
opment has grown more sophisticated, 
interest has shifted from the study of 
abnormality, through an attempt at 
normative prescription, to an approach 


to recognition and understanding of 
the child as an organism interacting 
with a milieu. Instrumental in fostering 
such an approach and invaluable in its 
contribution of data and insight for 
such understanding has been the longi- 
tudinal study. About thirty years ago re- 
searchers started continuing studies of 
American children; these studies have 
multiplied and the reports of results are 
increasing. We may expect, as these re- 
sults continue to be made available, 
that the available data about child 
growth and development will expand in 
geometric fashion. Herein, of course, 
lies the problem—the conversion of a 
mass of data to useful knowledge in- 
volves a process of selection, organiza- 
tion, and presentation that is extremely 
difficult. In the case of the longitudinal 
study the process seems unusually dif- 
ficult; involving as it does the selection 
of the population samples, the behav- 
iors to be included, the situations to be 
described, the relationships to be evalu- 
ated, the time dimensions to be covered, 
the observational techniques and evalu- 
ating procedures to be employed, and 
the interrelationship of all these in a 
unified or coherent manner. 

The Widening World of Childhood: 
Paths Toward Mastery is a report based 
on a longitudinal study being con- 
ducted in Topeka, Kansas. From a base 
of over one hundred normal infants 
about whom detailed records were avail- 
able,! a continuing group of thirty-two 
preschool children were selected for 
study until the ages of eleven or twelve. 
“Methods of the research included pedi- 
atric examinations, psychiatric inter- 
views, psychometric and projective tests 
such as Rorschach, Children’s Appercep- 


1 Escalona, S. and Leitch, M., Early Phases 
of Personality Development: a Non-Nor- 
mative Study of Infant Behavior (Evan- 
ston: Child Development Publications, 
1953) . 
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tion Test and Miniature Life Toys, 
primarily, and standard body photo- 
graphs. Interviews with mothers pro- 
vided data both on home setting and on 
the child’s way of dealing with dilemmas 
at home.” (p. 9) Observations in a vari- 
ety of situations, “structured” and “un- 
structured,” were recorded by partici- 
pant and parallel observers. This book 
focuses on the children in the preschool 
period and is organized about a concept 
of “coping.” Others have used the term, 
but the author feels that it is worth sys- 
tematic discussion and “it seems most 
natural as a way of talking about and 
thinking about what we see when chil- 
dren confront new situations and chal- 
lenges calling for responses not previ- 
ously crystallized.” (p. 6) The thirty-two 
children included in the study are seen. 
as a sample of the middle-class white 
majority in a middle-sized Midwest 
town. The book is divided into four sec- 
tions. Part I, entitled “The New and 
the Strange,” consists of reports and 
interpretation of children’s encounters 
with new experiences. Part II, “Crises,” 
describes in detail the behaviors of a 
boy involved in an accident and of a 
girl hampered by polio as well as pre- 
senting several vignettes of children 

using various mechanisms to deal with 
“threatening” environments. Part Il 
reviews the patterns of coping under 
the title of “Aspects of Mastery.” Part 
IV explores further implications under 
the heading of “Coping and Develop- 
ment.” 

The book, while sometimes stimulat- 
ing, occasionally brilliant, and consist- 
ently informative, fails to accomplish its 
purpose. The failure it attributable to 
two basic shortcomings. The first is a 
failure of style. For just whom this book 
is intended is not clear and the level of 
writing swings from a clear, simple ex- 
position—perhaps intended for a moth- 
er or beginning student of child devel- 
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opment, to a technical, analytical dis- 
cussion—perhaps fit for a psychiatrist or 
graduate student. For example: 


Through his mouthing the baby 
discovers the manyness of the world 
out there to be explored, the varieties 
of interest it can arouse, the range of 
satisfaction it offers, and he discovers 
himself as an active agent in explor- 
ing. In other words, what remains is 
the out-there-ness of many things, and 
the potentiality of putting himself in 
relation to that out-there-ness, and 
doing something to know it better— 
if not mouthing, handling—or just 
looking. This drive to go ahead and 
do something about discovering the 
infinite muchness of what is out 
there.... (p. 357) 


And in the same chapter: 


All ego functions arise from genetic 
dispositions which carry their own 
energy; at the same time their devel- 
opment takes place in an interper- 
sonal context which has much to do 
both with the Support and patterning 
of narcissism, and with the invest- 
ment in the environment that aug- 
ments and nourishes or deprives the 
so-called autonomous ego functions. 
(P. 373) 


The second, and more important 
failing of this book, lies in its organ- 
izing concept. The “coping” concept 
emerges too broadly to give a useful 
unification. “Coping thus includes not 
only the more elementary situation— 
oriented devices—but also the complex 
ways in which the child deals with real- 
ity as he sees it... .” 

The descriptive material of the book, 
primarily in the first two sections, is 
consistently interesting, informative, 
and a model of clarity and style. How- 
ever, the interpretive material, while 
containing useful insights and consist- 
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ently demonstrating the competence 
and understanding of the author, often 
seems unrelated to the descriptive ma- 
terial presented, or even to the longitu- 
dinal study itself. In fact, to an unfor- 
tunate degree, it seems to contain a 
large amount of theorizing at a high 
level of abstraction, and while it is quite 
probable that the theories are related 
to the data of the study, this relation- 
ship is not clear to this reviewer. 

It may be that I am asking more of 
this book than it set out to accomplish. 
It is presented as exploratory and, as 
such, it has stimulated my interest in 
following further the progress of this 
study, 

Pur ROTHMAN 
Antioch College 


STUDIES IN THE ECONOMICS AND 
Po.irics or Pusiic EDUCATION. 

Project Director: Jesse Burkhead. 
Project for Research in Educational 
Finance, Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra- 
cuse University, New York, 1962. Vari- 
ously paged. $1.75 each. 


No. 1, ScHoot Men ann Pourtics: A 
STUDY oF STATE AID To EDUCATION IN 
THE NORTHEAST. 

Stephen K. Bailey, Richard T. Frost, 
Paul E. Marsh, Robert C. Wood. 


No. 2, GOVERNMENT AND THE SUBURBAN 
SCHOOL. 
Roscoe C. Martin. 


No. 3, NATIONAL POLITICS AND FEDERAL 
AID TO EDUCATION. 

Frank J. Munger and 

Richard F. Fenno, Jr. 


No. 4, ĪssUES IN FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION. 
Sidney C. Sufrin. 


Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
the Syracuse series of twelve mono- 


graphs on the economics and politics 
of public education, of which these 
titles are the first released, is that this 
study has been made. It is evidence of 
a new interest of political scientists and 
economists in public education. As Pro- 
fessor Bailey notes in his preface to the 
first volume, Schoolmen and Politics: 
A Study of State Aid to Education in 
the Northeast: 


The fact that this monograph is one 
of the first serious attempts to illu- 
minate the politics of education is it- 
self worthy of comment. . . . Academ- 
ics with an interest in the sociology 
of knowledge could well address 
themselves to the question why it is 
that the two areas of our political 
culture which take the biggest slices 
of public money, defense at the na- 
tional level and education at the state 
and local level, have received so lit- 
tle attention from professional politi- 
cal scientists . . . [who] seem to be 
attracted to subjects for research and 
analysis in inverse relation to their 
fiscal importance. 


It seems very likely that many other 
reports will follow, which will further 
illumine public education from the 
viewpoint of political scientists; an as- 
sessment of state school finance and re- 
lated political action in the midwestern 
States is expected soon. 

The four titles reviewed here are the 
first fruits of an extensive study of the 
economics and politics of public edu- 
cation, directed by Professor Jesse 
Burkhead of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at Syracuse University. The ini- 
tial concern of the study was with the 
economics of public education. How- 
ever, it was soon realized that this ques- 
tion is really one of “political economy” 
—an old-fashioned term now being re- 
vived to indicate the relation between 
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the economics of public finance and the 
political processes by which specific fi- 
nancial and tax decisions are reached. 

In the first study, Schoolmen and 
Politics, Professor Bailey and his col- 
leagues have sought to define the real 
political processes by which improved 
state aid programs have—or have not— 
been attained in the New England 
states, New York, and New Jersey. 
Their conclusions are based upon a so- 
phisticated view of the disparate styles 
and mechanisms of politics in these 
states. Of great interest to educators 
will be the recognition of the key po- 
litical role played by such “academic 
scribblers” as George Strayer, Robert 
Haig, Paul R. Mort, and Alfred D. 
Simpson. The variable success of the 
“schoolmen” in their search for more 
adequate state assistance for local school 
systems has been affected in large 
part by differences in the leadership 
and sophistication of “pro-school” or- 
ganizations. However, the historical, 
economic, and ethnic factors of each 
state are also found to be important, 
and the critical importance of the at- 
titudes of key political leaders is em- 
phasized. It might be thought that such 
a study is of merely regional signifi- 
cance, but this is not the case. School- 
men and educational enthusiasts in any 
state could well benefit by using this 
approach in planning their strategy and 
tactics at their state capitol. 

‘Another merit of the Bailey study is 
to revive the validity of the ideal of 
political hero. It is quite evident that a 
few individuals have been of key im- 
portance in state school politics, which 
is merely one thicket in the extensive 
jungle of general state politics. Toa 
generation brought up to regard “pres- 
sure groups,” mathematical analyses of 
voter behavior and legislative activities, 
and the like as real determining factors, 
this is a healthy reminder that no idea 
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or program can be more effective than 
its protagonists. 

Roscoe Martin’s study of Govern- 
ments and the Suburban School first 
suggests what is statistically significant 
about these schools, as they have 
evolved along with the general devel- 
opment of “suburbia.” Professor Mar- 
tin then turns his attention to the pecu- 
liar—in the eyes of political scientists— 
structure of largely autonomous school 
government, and raises some pointed 
questions about the validity of this con- 
cept which will no doubt seem heretical 
to many educators. Nevertheless, these 
questions are highly pertinent to a pro- 
fession which alleges that one of the 
primary objectives of the public schools 
is to awaken a lively sense of civic re- 
sponsibility in their students. Further- 
more, Profesor Martin suggests that a 
variety of social, economic, and political 
forces may force a restructuring of the 
relationship between schools and mu- 
nicipal or other civil governments. 

The study of National Politics and 
Federal Aid to Education, by Frank T 
Munger and Richard F, Fenno, Jr., is 
an excellent review and assessment of 
the past and future of a very complex 
and protracted Political process. The 
authors avoid the temptation of over- 
simplifying the complex political forces 
and groups involved, and no educator 
should miss their candid—if gloomy— 
appraisal of the future. In particular, 
their analysis of the weakness within 
educational groups and consequent 
forecasts of continued stalemate on 
what the issues are should be taken to 
heart. The disastrous split of 1962 and 
the evident lack of organized support 
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for the “package proposal” offered in 
1963 further support their point. 

The fourth study in the Syracuse se- 
ries is Sidney C. Sufrin’s review of Is- 
sues in Federal Aid to Education. This 
is a comprehensive assessment of the 
several areas of formal controversy, and 
provides a useful counterpart to the 
preceding volume. The only question 
which might be raised concerns Sufrin’s 
“nominalist” analysis of these issues. 

For some, the problem of “federal 
aid to education” will undoubtedly be 
settled by their view of these objective 
issues—federal control, the degree of fis- 
cal need and how to distribute federal 
funds, and so on. However, this ap- 
proach ignores the submerged but pow- 
erful issues which the objective argu- 
ments are sometimes used to camouflage 
—racial integration, religious antago- 
nisms, local and state resistance to fed- 
eral centralization, fear of the introduc- 
tion of novel ideas in intellectual des- 
potisms, desire to minimize federal ex- 
penditure in non-military areas, and so 
on. But Munger and Fenno do consider 
these points. 

These first four items of the Syracuse 
studies, with the eight more which are 
in prospect for later this year, are an 
invaluable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of various aspects of the “public 
character” of American education in 
the mid-twentieth century. The first 
four should be particularly useful to 
“schoolmen” and their allies in seeking 
to improve their strategic and tactical 
skills in securing political and financial 
support. 

ROBERT H. MARDEN 
Center for Field Studies, 
Harvard University 
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JONATHAN C. MESSERLI 


Harvard University 


Horace Mann at Brown 


The two great points to be gained in intellectual culture, are the discipline and 
furniture of the mind... . A commanding object, therefore, in a collegiate course, 
should be to call into daily and vigorous exercise the faculties of the student. (Yale 
Faculty Report of 1828) 


The attempt to force together sixty or eighty young men, many of whom have 
nothing, or almost nothing in common . . . and compel them to advance pari passu 
during four of the most active and valuable years of life, giving to the most indus- 
trious and intelligent no more and no other lessons, than to the most dull and idle, 
is a thing that is unknown to the practical arrangements for education in other 


countries... . (George Ticknor, 1825) 


SENTIMENTALITY AND HINDSIGHT 


If one is to judge from Horace Mann's own account, the period from 1816 
to 1819 which he spent at Brown University had little significance as prepa- 
ration for his future educational work. This is particularly striking when it 
is recalled that other men of his generation never tired of eulogizing their 
alma mater and the venerable sages who supposedly gave them a philosophy 
of life while launching them on careers of prominent public service. Horace 
Mann was not one of these. Despite his later penchant for belicexamination 
and expression, his references to the years at Brown offer little substantive 
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information. He preferred to think of this time as a heroic struggle to obtain 
an education, plagued by poor health, overwork, poverty and limited prep- 
aration, but he also wished it understood that virtue and perseverance tri- 
umphed. If there was some “Mark Hopkins” here, Mann never acknowledged 
it. The motif at Brown was self-help and sacrifice. 

There is more here, however, than a heart warming story of a poor farm 
boy working his way through college. Since Mann later became a famous 
educator, researchers went back to the archives to see if something could be 
found in his experiences at Brown which appeared to predict if not “cause” 
his achievements in the common school reforms. They did not return empty 
handed. Mann had been valedictorian of his class and the existent manuscript 
for his remarks at graduation contained numerous statements which seemed 
to “anticipate” his later work.? That there was a lapse of almost two decades 
between commencement and his first major efforts for the schools of Massa- 
chusetts did not seem important. 

Yet if Mann’s own account was limited, he did pass on to biographers and 
educational historians a surprisingly large body of primary materials which 
not only shed light on these formative years, but also offer new insights into 
the nature of American higher education in the period between the Revolu- 
tionary and Civil Wars. This is particularly true in terms of the curious gap 
between the professed objectives and formal instruction of the colleges on 
the one hand and their actual educational function on the other. 


FRoM FRANKLIN TO PROVIDENCE 


Horace Mann was born in 1796 in Franklin, Massachusetts, a community of 
self-sufficient farmers. After the death of his father in 1809, he and his brother, 
Stanley, found their environment limiting and set out to escape its confines. 


zi John Livingston published a short biography of Mann in his American Portrait Gallery 
Containing Portraits of Men Now Living (New York, 1852), III, pt. 3, 178-223. This is 
gey Mann's personal account. In an age that was to apotheosize men who took their cue 
fom Horatio Alger, Mary Mann and succeeding biographers accepted and sentimentalized 
the description in the Portrait. Mrs, Mann wrote, “From that strain upon his health [his 
base for college] and the still harder labors of his college-life, he never recovered. 
The rest of his life was one long battle with exhausted energies; but how valiantly he fought 
S in Life of Horace Mann (Boston, 1865), I, 21. For later accounts, see George Allen Hub- 
pe eras Mann, Educator, Patriot and Reformer (Philadelphia, 1910), pp- 20-31, and 
TNE twin F. Williams, Horace Mann, Educational Statesman (New York, 1937). PP- 

,* Horace Mann, “The Gradual Advancement of the Human Species in Dignity and Hap- 
pines,” September 9, 1819, MS in Mann Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society (hereafter 
MHS); in this, Mann spoke in sufficiently general terms so that whatever field he might have 


entered—law, politics, or literature—one could find sections here which are premonitory 
of his later work, 
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Stanley first became a manager and then owner of several new textile mills 
in the area. For alert and ambitious young men in Franklin, the growth of 
manufacturing opened another opportunity for advancement. With the mills 
came an increased circulation of money, a development which enabled more 
boys to go to college.® 

It is not clear when Horace Mann first decided to prepare for Brown, but 
it was no later than 1814 when he was eighteen years old. Whatever prepara- 
tion he was able to obtain was augmented when Samuel Barrett, an itinerant 
school master came to Franklin and held classes. Barrett's special abilities 
were in English grammar, Latin and Greek, and Mann later credited this 
man with having readied him for Brown in a period of six months. 

The trip to Providence was probably the first time he had travelled far 
from the community and clearly the beginning of a life not possible in 
Franklin, Even so, the transition was not abrupt. Since many Massachusetts 
fathers preferred Brown over Harvard, Mann found other young men from 
his home state. Orthodox Yale was too far away and so they settled for a dis- 
senting school, nominally Baptist, rather than expose their sons to the Uni- 
tarian “heresies” at Harvard. Political developments also influenced the size 
of the college. Those fearing latent Federalism at Harvard found a reasonably 
neutral substitute at Providence.’ 

Farm boys from Massachusetts, such as Mann, were also attracted to Brown 
for economic reasons. It was well-known that by self-denial and rigid economy, 
even the less affluent yeomen could send their sons through school. Since tui- 
tion, room, and board rarely exceeded one hundred dollars a year, it was pos- 


*For a general discussion of the changing social and economic patterns in Franklin Mnre 
Mann's Soni see Jonathan C. Meseerli, “Horace Mann: the Early Years, 1796-1837,” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1963), I 1-54 j 

‘The account in Livingston, “Horace pent American Portrait Gai ee 
states that Mann prepared for college in the six months prior to his peta josey 
be either late in 1815 or early 1816. That his preparation aema = i ge from 
and was not quite as remarkable as suggested by Livingston can be seen m iai indicates 
Sylvester Bishop to Horace Mann, January 6, 1814, Mann Papers, ee 
that already at this time Mann was studying Latin and preparing for college. J. ps 28; 

* Arthur Darling, Political Changes in ‘Massachusetts, 1824-1848 Mer ati A Rich: 
Samuel Gridley Howe, The Journals and Letters of Samuel Gridley aa 
ards, ed. (Boston, 1906), I, 15- 
ety compounded these influences. weet 1797 and sare men graduate from 

, a community near Cambridge, had no less 
Harvard, while rete same Berion ii had only 11 graduates rota ee e ai 
on the other hand claimed all the college graduates from Franklin HOT Woasted of eight 
a 13, one person graduated from Yale, and from then until 1832, Erne 

ore graduates, all from Brown. 

As far back as the Epa go, Massachusetts men ee, kon 
Island. From 1800 to 1810, 69% of the students were from the Bay oe Herman Mann, 
Rhode Island. This ratio was fairly constant for the next twenty eae Centennial Ser- 
Historical Annals of Dedham (Dedham, Mass. 1847) PP- 8698: Es Sm University (Provi- 
mon (Boston, 1838), pp. 54-56; Walter C. Bronson, History of Brown 
dence, 1914), p. 289. 
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sible for many poor boys to support themselves partially by keeping school 
during the long winter vacation. Asa Messer, Brown’s president, had pur- 
posely lengthened this period to help increase enrollment. One Brown alum- 
nus summarized the experience of his classmates saying, “They studied hard, 
They lived plainly. They taught school in the long vacation.’’? Brown offered 
a real bargain that was recognized by more than one Yankee father. Properly 
managed, Horace Mann's legacy was enough to pay for his college education.§ 
: His transition was also helped by the rural atmosphere at the college, Lo- 
cated outside of Providence on a landscape that was dotted with but a few 
houses, the agrarian appearance of the school was enhanced by the presence 
of the president's horse and cow, whose function it was to keep the campus 
grass in check.® For home consumption, at least, the seaport of Providence was 
described by Mann and his roommate, Ira Barton, as a place of dissipation to 
be avoided, and they proudly spoke of their country upbringing as a sufficient 
defense against the temptations of the town. No doubt virtue was reinforced 
by meager funds. Mann wrote to his mother that unlike Franklin, “Everything 
here costs money, without it is being obliged to go to meetings [church], and 
then I must hire a seat if I go where I wish." Attempting to ease any mis- 
givings caused by his departure, he assured her that no matter how pleasing 
his new life would be, it would still be an insufficient substitute “for the 
guardian care of a parent” and “the enjoyments that arise from the society 
of kindred and the fond endearments of a parental home.” He reported that 
he and his associates were “deeply engaged in study.” His mother would be 
glad to know he had entered a class, “the major part of which are remarkable 


for their steadfastness,” and he hastened to add these were in keeping with 
his own standards,11 


Compositions, REcITATIONS, AND DISCIPLINE 


To gain entrance to Brown, candidates were examined by President Messer 
and other members of the faculty. Officially, prospective freshmen were ex- 
pected to construe and parse Tully and translate the Greek Testament and 


*Mann Paid an admission fee of $20.00 on September 25, 1816. In addition, his first year's 
expenses were $18.85 for tuition, room rent, and library fees, and $79.30 for “commons” 
(board); receipts in Mann Papers, MHS. 

A oe Lincoln?] Brown University under the Presidency of Asa Messer, S.T.D., 

PE (Boston, 1867), p. 13; Samuel Brenton Shaw, “College and Town in 1819,” Memories 
ciji; po ed. Robert Perkins Brown et al. (Providence, 1909), pp. 38-39- 

M: [Thomas Mann], “Will of Thomas Mann, Yeoman of Franklin, County of Norfolk, 
assachusetts,” June 9, 1809, MS in Mann Papers, MHS. 

° Memories of Brown, PP- 38-39. 

* Horace Mann to Mrs. Thomas Mann, March 24, 1817; Ira Moore Barton to Mary Mann, 
December 4, 1863, Mann Papers, MHS. 

Horace Mann to Mrs, Thomas Mann, September 25, 1816, Mann Papers, MHS. 
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Virgil. In addition they were asked to write correct Latin prose and show 
evidence of good moral character. Mann was admitted to full sophomore 
standing; his examiners satisfied that he could begin work in Caesar's Com- 
mentaries and some of Cicero’s orations, as well as Homer's Iliad and 
Longinus’ de Sublimitate.!* Instruction in geography, logic and elements of 
elocution, and Euclid rounded out his course work for the year. All under- 
graduates took the same prescribed curriculum; the mature and young, while 
varying in kinds and quality of preparation, moved en masse through the 
required courses. The assumption was that every liberally educated man must 
learn certain branches of knowledge. Electives had no place here since it was 
argued that the undergraduate was too immature to make such decisions for 
himself, Thus, pedagogically, the horse and the ox continued to be hitched 
to the same plow.18 

This lock step curriculum was limited even further by the methods of 
instruction. Most of the professors were elderly men. Firmly implanted in an 
armchair at the head of a class, they heard recitations, insisting that the 
bright imaginative students such as Mann reproduce the texts exactly, even 
to the extent of repeating the obvious errors of the printer. Instruction in 
languages was largely a mechanical translating and parsing and it was pos- 
sible to pass with clever guesses and occasional cheating.’ 

Although desiring to free themselves from a dependence on English and 
French ideas, the faculties of this period still lacked confidence in their own 
indigenous but incipient intellectual heritage as the basis for a college cur- 
riculum worthy of the young republic. Their alternative was to choose the 
classics of Greece and Rome. But these, instead of inspiring imaginative lec- 
tures and penetrating Socratic dialogues between teacher and student, were 
held up as the quintessence of human wisdom, to be reproduced but not to 
be questioned. } 

Mann quickly learned the modus operandi. Some idea of what this en- 


2 The Laws of Brown University, 1803, p. 1, Brown University Archives (hereafter BUA); 
for a first-hand account of the entrance examinations, see William Stanley to Horace Mann, 
June 24, 1822, Mann Papers, MHS. The official record of Mann's entrance at Be 4 in 
the Catalogue of Brown University, 1816, BUA. The statement reads, “Horace Mann from 
Franklin, Mass., homore.”” ( 

Ira Moorei Bie “Horace Mann, 1819,” Memories of Brown, pp. 41-43; Bronwen HH 
tory of Brown University, pp. 102-103; Mann found himself among classmates varying per ly 
in age, At graduation, one member of the class was eighteen, while another was prety i 
Nine members were either twenty-two or wa ae Lope See Historical Catalogue 
of Brown University, 1764-1914, (Providence, 1914), PP. 125-127- 

The classical ater: for tie type of program in vogue at Brown is the Lesh me G 
Course of Instruction in Yale College by a Committee of the Corporation ana the te 
Faculty (New Haven, 1828). The system had been under attack for many years a z 
curricular reforms had been initiated at Harvard and the University of Virginia, but the 
Yale Report was used effectively to stifle much of the movement on other campuses. 

™ Alvah Hovey, Barnas Sears (New York, 1902), pp- 13-14- 
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tailed is suggested by the entries in his notebook dated “Providence B.U. Oc- 
tober 1st, 1816.” Although he had not previously gone beyond the confines 
of Franklin and was probably ignorant of the geography of Massachusetts, 
he was now copying down the names of strange countries, cities, and rivers 
in neat and tedious rows. In the first lesson he carefully listed fifty countries, 
each with its neighbors. Subsequent assignments spanned the globe with 
columns of exotic islands—each with their surrounding bodies of water— 
bays, gulfs, and the sources, and destinations of rivers. These he was expected 
to memorize for some later recitation. Even when the entry involved a single 
country, the facts dictated by the instructor were merely lists of major cities 
and their populations. Anything remotely resembling economic or social 
geography was not presented, and at no time was Mann required to draw 
his own maps of these places. Into the second half of this book, he put his 
notes on Euclid. Working through Books I to IV, he carefully copied each 
theorem together with the standard textbook diagrams.1 

Brown's curriculum had been established thirty-five years before. There 
had been minor changes since then, but for the majority of the classes, the 
textbooks remained the same. The first significant reform took place officially 
in 1823 with the introduction of the study of government and international 
law as well as Paley’s popular Moral Philosophy and Natural Theology. 
These were first recorded in the college statutes four years after Mann’s grad- 
uation, but they probably had been in practice during his time, the innova- 
tion preceding, rather than following the official policy change.1¢ 

The new regulations also required weekly English compositions by the 
three upper classes, a development which had been anticipated even before 
Mann’s time. Training in writing prose had been one of the earliest concerns 
of the faculty. In 1815, the president reported he was correcting almost fifty 
sny each week and by 1826, Professor Tristam Burges begged for relief from 
his paper work in order to have time to listen to his students’ declamations.!” 
In three years, Mann wrote more than thirty essays. In them he gave evidence 
of a grammatical competence and vigorous polemical style which usually 
received a mark of approbation from his instructor.18 

These essays offer a clue to the strengths and weaknesses of the instruction 
that was typical of Brown and other American colleges at the time. It was 
assumed that the communication of ideas was fundamental to training future 
leaders, whether for the pulpit, the bench and bar, or the legislative assembly. 


* This book is part of the Mann Papers, MHS, 
** Bronson, History of Brown, pp. 166-167. ; 


” Tristam Burges to the Corporati iversi 826, as quoted 
in Bronson, History of B: nae aan of Brown University, November 19, 1826, as q 


* Usually a “+.” mark in red ink. Existent MSS are in the Mann Papers, MHS and the 
Robert L. Straker Collection, Antioch College Library. es 
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Training for this, however, was a series of exercises in which the students were 
expected to organize their ideas into Procrustean categories. These were 
mainly determined by rules of formal logic and ethical considerations and 
explained and garnished with literary embellishments, consisting largely of 
similes and metaphors. Ironically, in seeking models for discourse and debate, 
apparently so essential to the future of the new republic, college educators 
were slavishly following the refined forms of Cicero and Quintilian. The 
mastery of these had become a major implement in the armory of the “liber- 
ally” educated man. 

Because of his facility of language, Mann wrote with apparent authority 
on problems for which he had little understanding. He denounced English 
critics of American literature without mentioning a single critic by name, 
nor any specific American object of criticism. He also denounced fiction in 
general, speaking of its deleterious effects without listing a single novel he 
thought “harmful.”19 Even though aware of a large body of geographical data, 
when he wrote on the Congress of Vienna, he mentioned neither statesmen, 
treaties, political boundaries, nor economic factors. What emerged was an 
uninformed wholesale fulmination against the sinister and.selfish machina- 
tions of foreign despots, Somehow it must not have occurred to him or his 
teachers that the long lists in the geography book might have had some rele- 
vance to understanding the politics of Europe. 

Unfortunately, any inherent values in studying the classics were subordi- 
nated to achieving the more tenuous goal of mental discipline. But rather 
than training his mind, Mann’s intellect was trapped in the narrow confines 
of a sterile curriculum. The topics he chose for his essays indicated a broad 
interest in contemporary affairs, but his discussions of these show him unable 
to deal with political and social problems effectively. Accounts mention his 
intense concentration on his studies, yet the records show that Mann used the 
library about as much as his classmates, borrowing only eighteen books during 


three years of college.?° The wasted effort in perfecting form and style at the 


expense of substance was unfortunate, but it was a far greater, perhaps tragic, 
tire generation of 


misfortune that Brown and other colleges were training an en 


2 E.g., see his essay “The Role of the Critic,” November 27, 1818 and two untitled essays 


dated October 7 and November 22, 1817 in the Mann Papers, MHS. 

2 Brown University Library, Record of Books Borrowed by Undergraduates, Sage 
MSS in BUA, lists the following entries under Mann’s name: March 1, 1817, Hane 's His: 
tory of England; April 12 and 26, 1817, French Revolution; October 10, 1817, History of 


i y ; i ’s Notes [on 
America; November 14, 1817, Buchanan's Researches; April 17, 1818, Jefferson's s 
Virginia?]; April 24, 1818, Reid’s Works; October [ ], 1818, Gray's Poems ae Brauna of 
Shakespeare; December 11, 1818, Curray’s Speeches; December 19, 1818, yeman be s ee 
February 27, 1819, Alison on Taste; March 12, 1819, Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations; 


March go, 1819, Shakespeare, Vol. V; April 9, 1819, Johnson's Lives; April 23, 1819, Adven- 
turer; June 25, 1819, Campbell on Miracles. 
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young men to believe that the resolution of political and social problems was 
based on moral imputations, verbal manipulation, and exhortation. Writing 
as he did, neither liberated nor sharpened his mind, but it did plant the false 
impression that real problems apparently could be resolved by sophistry. 

Understandably, the mechanical and monotonous instruction did not nar- 
row the customary gap between faculty and students. In his letters home, 
Mann had little to say about his teachers. Instead he wrote about the visit 
of President Monroe to the campus, the Fourth of July celebrations, and his 
many new friends.?1 Only once did he mention President Messer. On another 
occasion he commented on John D’Wolf, professor of chemistry, who had 
gained his approval not so much by a knowledge of science but because, as 
Mann put it, “He has one object of strong desire, the happiness of mankind; 
and one unspeakable detestation, the tyranny of kings and the abomination 
of priestcraft, ... With this he combines an ardent love for our own country 
and all its free institutions. . . .”2 

This distance between student and teacher at Brown had been noticed prior 
to Mann's arrival. Writing a letter of recommendations to the Board of Trus- 
tees, an anonymous correspondent, “Alumnus Brunensis,” began by agreeing 
that the faculty had a primary parental responsibility towards the students, 
but, he also added, 


It is an unfortunate fact, that these two stations are viewed by many as hostile camps. 
An entrance into college is thought almost a declaration of war: letters of marque 
and reprisal scarcely come up to their ideas of the state of their relations. Perpetual 
hostilities must be kept up. A truce is treachery: and one in any respect friendly to 
the ‘enemy’ is a traitor, These ideas, though too foolish to be universal, still seem 
to be the ideas of many. Their injurious tendency is obvious.23 


Mann also was silent on the subject of athletics. Apparently there was little 
of organized sports for the boys, their chief physical activity being to walk 
down Angell Street and sit by the river.24 This was not unusual for a college. 
Physical education and the athletic hero of the American college were first 
to come at a later time.25 

Life in the close quarters of the dormitory, uninspiring classes, and the 
absence of any means of dissipating the pent up energies of these active young 
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men proved to be the reagents for endless pranks which plagued the college 
administration. On one occasion, feeling they had not been given their 
rightful share in the local Fourth of July celebration, the students decided 
to hold a rump celebration. Speakers were elected from their ranks and a 
procession was formed. The fact that President Messer had denied their peti- 
tion to use the chapel seemed irrelevant at the moment. Ingenious hands 
opened the lock on the door and the triumphant band marched in to cele- 
brate their own independence. Mann was at least an observer and probably 
a participant, and did not conceal his delight with the event.?® A year later, 
there was a repeat performance, but this time, he was a ringleader. Having 
been chosen the main orator of the day, he had a vested interest in breaking 
the rules. Ira Barton, his roommate, later recalled, “chum [Mann] went in, 
and delivered his oration amidst great applause. A trifling fine was imposed 
upon him; but he lost no credit with either the students or the government.’?7 

Other pranks during Mann’s time were more individual in nature, ranging 
from horseplay to vandalism, much to the amusement of the boys and vexa- 
tion of the faculty. During the December prior to Mann’s clandestine speech, 
the boys were aroused from their sleep by the cry of fire. The steward’s out- 
house was aflame and from there the fire spread to several haystacks in the 
college yard. Asa Messer’s letter to more than one parent the following week 
made it plain that he did not consider the cause of the conflagration to have 
been spontaneous combustion.”8 

Samuel Gridley Howe, later to become Mann’s closest co-worker in numer- 
ous humanitarian reforms, was involved in a number of pranks. At one time 
he put ashes in the bed of an unsuspecting tutor, and at another, he performed 
the more remarkable feat of leading President Messer’s horse up the stairs 
of University Hall. At the appropriate moment, the animal is supposed to 
have stuck its head out of a window and whinnied at its surprised master who 
happened by.?9 Messer’s horse also put in an impromptu apearance at the 
Junior exhibition sporting the freshly painted letters, “A.M.” on its flanks,!® 
Such things seasoned an otherwise monotonous fare. Generally speaking, 
Mann, unlike Howe, had little to do with this form of extracurricular activity. 
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Conveniently overlooking the Fourth of July episode, Barton could not re- 
member “a single instance of impropriety” on his part.! Evidently there was 
more than one road to the making of a reformer. 

Notwithstanding such activities, accounts of this period record a surprising 
satisfaction with the behavior of the students. Mann was impressed with the 
“sobriety” of his classmates, something which “is very consonant to my own 
feelings,” he wrote.’ George Fisher, one of the more pious of Mann's class- 
mates, conceded that, “With respect to the general character of the students 
in college, it is, comparatively speaking good. There are very few dissipated 
characters among us.”33 Such an admission implied as much about the de- 
corum in other schools such as Harvard and Yale, as it said about Brown. Har- 
vard had a student revolt in 1807. In 1819 a student rebellion rocked the New 
Haven community and in 1828, while faculty members were defending their 
curriculum as the best way to develop “furniture of the mind,” the sons of Eli 
were getting ready to put furniture of a different sort to novel uses as the 
town folk activated a piece of ancient artillery and prepared to march on the 
campus. From 1800 to 1830, Princeton had no less than six formidable dis- 
turbances. Half the student body was sent home in 1816.34 

Indeed, by comparison, Mann's classmates could truly be noted for their 
“sobriety.” These explosions on other campuses make the complacent obser- 
vation of James Plaisted (Brown, 1823) more understandable: 


Our college affairs reman [sic] ‘in statu quo.’ I can recollect nothing that has occurred, 
that you would give one fathing [sic] to know. A few balls have been rolled as usual, 
and some poultry stolen and roasted—The owners swore and threatened but the Old 
Doctor says nothing, so long as they let his horse alone, he troubles himself but little 
about his neighbour’s hens or turkeys—85 


Such things were considered good because they might have been much worse. 

Aware of the constant potential for chicanery, the faculty and trustees of 
Brown appear to have adopted the laws of Yale College of 1745.36 Upon these 
they had constructed an elaborate and imposing framework of disciplinary 
action to punish offenders and discourage the less courageous. Laws were 
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enacted to deal with infractions both large and small. To speak to a room- 
mate during study hours in any language other than Latin was punishable 
by fine. Under the heading of “Criminal Offences” was included the following 
prohibition: “All students are strictly forbidden to make indecent noises in 
the college at any time, either by running violently or halloing, or rolling 
things in the entries, or down stairs, under penalty of being fined or re- 
stricted.” To enter the chapel without permission was strictly forbidden.37 
The students were sconced for being absent from their rooms during the study 
period, and for being tardy or absent from class. There was even a monetary 
penalty for not turning in assignments on time. Most infractions were cov- 
ered by a sliding scale of fines. To elicit the laughter of the audience while 
giving a declamation cost the unlucky speaker sixteen cents, while insubordi- 
nation in the classroom not only drew down the wrath of Asa Messer, but 
also a bill for four dollars,8 

This imposition of fines was but part of a larger scheme in which the col- 
lege authorities ostensibly perpetuated the close parental supervision of the 
home. Their lack of confidence in the independent judgments of the students, 
most of whom were twenty years of age or older, is more than implied in the 
following description: 


Persons generally enter a college young and comparatively inexperienced. In the 
choice of books, in the direction of their studies, in their attention to diet and ex- 
ercise, in the selection of companions, in their judgment of mankind, and in the 
formation of their social and moral habits, how much assistance might be given by 
one whose experience has instructed him on these points, and whose affectionate 
solicitude for the welfare of his pupils would call forth all his abilities and all his 


experiences in their behalf.39 


A devoted father could do no more. That Asa Messer as “surrogate father” 
did not question this philosophy is evident from his correspondence with 


worried parents.‘ j 

In a student body of poor country boys, fines were at least a nuisance to 
be avoided, but in some cases stiffer measures were needed to heel in the 
wayward. For the chronic but not hopeless offender, the faculty resorted to 
Tustication, a practice then in general use. John Quincy Adams supposedly 


advised a student: 
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Take then this friendly exhortation, 
The next offense is rustication.41 


This punishment was all the term literally implied. The president, as a last 
resort, sent the obstinate culprit to a country parsonage, where, under the 
benign and watchful supervision of a parish minister and the generally 
salutary influence of a rural setting, the student was tutored in his courses 
and supposedly given additional parental guidance to help him curb his less 
constructive impulses. If the boy had not responded to the more diffuse guid- 
ance of the faculty, then a more intensive treatment of the same thing might 
turn the trick.4? Messer came to rely on several country divines for regular 
assistance. One of these, Reverend Jacob Ide, took such “hardened cases” 
as Amos Binney, one of the outhouse burners.*3 

As a student, Mann showed little inclination to question the validity of 
such procedures. After a classmate had been rusticated, his reaction was simply 
one of hope that the general atmosphere at college would improve and that 
“with good fortune and strict adherence to ‘steady old habits,’ ” he hoped to 
avoid the same treatment.*+ 

The popularity of rustication as a means of discipline cannot be explained 
solely in terms of the expected salutary influence of rural seclusion. Clearly, 
from the faculty’s point of view, whether admitted officially or not, life could 
be a good deal more peaceful on the campus with the removal of key trouble- 
makers, From the students’ point of view, also, rustication was no mean 
penalty. As class spirit was high at Brown, to be declared persona non grata 
and banished to the hills, was something to be avoided, if at all possible. It 
was this fear of being forced to leave the happy peers which put teeth into 
the punishment.‘5 Notwithstanding this imminent ostracism, the numerous 
announcements of rustication in Asa Messer’s letterbook are impressive testi- 
mony that the problem of poor discipline was caused by factors too central 
to the overall scheme of education at Brown to be resolved by an occasional 
eviction. 

How often this punishment was invoked was largely up to President Messer, 
who served as the chief disciplinary officer of the college. His sagacity in 
handling boys could mean the difference between an apparently docile student 
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body and one that was on the edge of rebellion. With the plethora of pica- 
yune rules available, it was possible to convict a student at almost every turn, 
and it was Messer’s responsibility to decide when it was in the interest of the 
college and the student to overlook a misdemeanor. Common sense dictated 
that he would deal one way with a boy of sixteen and another way with a 
young man of twenty-five. Mann’s late return to Brown at the end of the 
winter vacation was brushed aside,** while his act of forcibly entering the 
chapel was recognized by a token fine.‘7 

Messer had a reputation for being a shrewd disciplinarian. Rarely erring 
in his judgment of young men and quick to distinguish between transient 
weaknesses and incorrigibility, he was referred to as “the cunning president.” 
To the weak he was known to be indulgent, but the perverse he treated with 
“unsparing severity.” In matters of policy he steered a pragmatic course and 
was never the victim of an unoperative abstract theory. Yet he was not con- 
sidered a great president by his colleagues or his students, Teaching in an 
age which prized elegance, he was “altogether unpoetical,” his language hav- 
ing “no coloring of fancy; . . . was naked, plain and strong.” In addition he 
was not a stately man and his physical appearance invited caricature.** 

If discipline was one acknowledged avenue through which the old-time 
college president reached his students, another was his course in moral philos- 
ophy, usually reserved for the senior year. Such men as Eliphalet Nott, Jasper 
Adams, Francis Wayland, and Mark Hopkins instructed countless students 
in the arts of dealing with political and economic problems in terms of some 
over-arching system of morality. These presidents brought into the classroom 
a set of common metaphysical and religious assumptions from which they 
built a prospectus of practical ethics and morality which was to be equally 
applicable in the legislature and the marketplace. While each man gave the 
course his own personal stamp, all proceeded from the premise of the existence 
of an omnipotent and omniscient creator and prime mover ina harmonious 
universe, Both the physical and the moral world were subject to his fixed 
and immutable laws. As Wayland succinctly explained it in his widely used 
text, 


Moral Philosophy, as well as any other science, proceeds upon the supposition of the 
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existence of a moral cause, the Creator of all things who has made everything as it is, 
and who has subjected all things to the relations which they sustain. And hence, as 
all relations, whether moral or physical, are the result of His enactment, an order of 
sequence once discovered in morals, is just as invariable as an order of sequence in 
physics.49 


The combination of an impressive man presenting a religious rationale to 
an audience starved for lectures on contemporary topics was the occasion for 
shaping the opinions of many impressionable young men. It was through this 
class, more than anything else that presidents such as Wayland and Hopkins 
created and maintained their Olympian reputations.5° 

Even though Mann’s later ideas on reform started with metaphysical and 
religious suppositions similar to those of the moral philosophers, especially 
his unquestioning belief in universal and immutable moral principles, he 
did not receive these by sitting at the feet of some venerable sage at Brown 
whose teachings provided the formula for understanding and guiding future 
events. Asa Messer was not only unique in some of his methods of handling 
boys and in his limited literary accomplishments, but also in that he did not 
teach the course which was to be the capstone in the arch of a college educa- 
tion. His instruction was mainly devoted to natural science and mathe- 
matics,5! 

While Mann attended Brown, Jasper Adams was a member of the faculty. 
Adams, whose book Moral Philosophy was later to be used in numerous class- 
rooms in the antebellum colleges, also could claim little influence on Mann's 
metaphysics. He was still a tutor during Mann's senior year, and at the time 
taught natural philosophy, i.e. science, and mathematics. Calvin Park, the 
professor who did teach the course in moral philosophy, was a far cry from 
the stature and influence of a Hopkins or Wayland. In place of inspirational 
and provocative lectures, his classes were devoted to recitations from texts, 
probably Paley's Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy.§* 
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Understandably, “Alumnus Brunensis” considered the absence of lectures 
in moral philosophy a serious omission at Brown and recommended their 
inauguration. “Such a course of lectures,” he predicted, “would especially 
have one good effect. It would tend to narrow the distance between the in- 
structor and the instructed.”°’ This recommendation was followed, but not 
until after Mann had graduated.5* Thus in Mann’s day there was no awe- 
inspiring oracle who could stimulate, inspire, and prepare him for his mission 
in life. He came too early to listen to Wayland. Textbook recitations had to 
suffice. If he was silent about this phase of his college education, a phase which 
seemed to dominate the memories of alumni of other colleges from this period, 
it was simply because this was missing in his education. He did not have the 
kind of teacher who was later canonized by a generation of devoted students. 
The Olympic rostrum and at least one end of the log had been vacant. 


A BOOTLEGGED EDUCATION 


The significant influences on Mann at Brown must be found in other aspects 
of college life. Fortunately, a vibrant intellectual life did exist, even if much 
of it was located outside the classroom. Like its competitors, Brown attempted 
to maintain a reputation for training orators. During Mann’s time, this was 
given added impetus through the talents of Tristam Burges and the generos- 
ity of Nicholas Brown.®® As Professor of Oratory and Belles Lettres, Burges 
taught hundreds of young men in the art of speaking. Dozens of declama- 
tions were delivered by fledgling speakers from the college chapel pulpit each 
week, sometimes as many as thirty in one day. All these were heard and 
criticized by Burges, who insisted that the orator learned to speak by speaking, 
and argued that one could teach elocution by theory about as effectively as 
one could teach anatomy by the same method." Such a radical idea must 
have come as a breath of fresh air to the students who were trapped in a learn- 


ing process which was largely rote memorization. 
There is no direct evidence of Burges’ influence on Mann. The two men 
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were at opposite poles politically.57 Mann later said that his speeches at col- 
lege were bold and radical. If this was the case, it did not prevent him from 
winning a prominent role in the annual class exhibitions, which were the 
major social events of the year. The juniors, in cooperation with the sopho- 
mores, held two annually in April and August, while the seniors demonstrated 
their forensic powers to the world each December. These productions, held in 
the Old Town House in Providence, called forth elaborate preparations with 
a minimum of finances. Curtains were hung in front of the pulpit to conceal 
the nervous waiting performers. By ones and twos the young men mounted 
the podium and delivered poems, debates, and speeches, both serious and 
humorous. The near community and the not-so-near countryside took inter- 
est and genuine satisfaction in these affairs as “the youthful orators, who 
have since edified churches and charmed senates and courts, trembling like 
aspen leaves, and blushing like young maidens,” gave evidences of their 
erudition.58 

To the performers, the size of the audience could be as important as the 
actual program. There was always the tension right up to “curtain time” 
for fear that the proceeds from tickets would not equal the cost of production. 
That the composition of the audience was even more important to the young 
men can be seen from Mann’s account of one of these exhibitions which had 
the misfortune of being scheduled during a New England storm. 
It was but half an exhibition, a whole one consists not only of the students in the 
College, but the ladies in town, the first displaying talents, learning & etc. and the 
last their dress, beauty & etc. And if I should tell you which was doubtless most dis- 
appointing, you would pretend not to believe me. At any rate, I think it may be 
called a feast without the trimmings.59 

As a sophomore, Mann was chosen to recite “A Poem.” In not the most 
original manner, he showed the seasons of the year to be analogous to a man’s 
life, but if his illustrations were hackneyed, his sentiments were appropri- 
ately pious. By his junior year, he was given a prominent place in the ex- 
hibition. In an original speech, he discussed the “American Navy.” What 
ensued was the epitome of chest-thumping chauvinism, with the lack of his- 
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torical accuracy more than compensated for by an abundance of star-spangled 
prose. According to him, the free people of America had created a powerful 
force which had not only won a great victory over the “African Pirates,” but 
also had started the imminent demise of the British monarchy through the 
War of 1812. This conflict had been a clear case of enlightenment versus 
decadence with the outcome foreordained. By the time Mann warmed up 
to his climax, all factual accuracy was thrown to the wind, and in a national- 
istic gasconade, he concluded: 


These achievements of the gallant living and the illustrious dead have opened to 
our country another sphere of preeminence. Our infant armies had before repelled 
the invading legions of Britain and her hirelings; our Statesmen had before con- 
centrated the wisdom of ages, in framing a government, wise harmonious, dispensing 
individual happiness and securing national honor; our artists before had converted 
into utility the raging fury of hostile elements; our Franklins before had curbed 
the thunders of Heaven; but the lightnings of our naval artillery have now light 
[sic] up the funeral pyre of British supremacy, and America now wields the trident 
of Neptune.61 


Here was the incipient orator and reformer. To his approving audience 
he had demonstrated his potential talents and indicated he would be another 
alumnus of Brown to carry on the tradition of oratory. In later years the 
accomplishments of Mann and other alumni prompted observers to call this 
“the golden age of forensic oratory for Rhode Island.” Practical training was 
available at Brown and it had produced results. Mann would join the grow- 
ing stream of clergymen, missionaries, lawyers, and legislators, who could lead 
and persuade by the spoken word. 

There was a more vibrant intellectual activity at Brown even farther re- 
moved from the classroom. Formal training in public speaking could claim 
only part of the credit for producing long lists of noted speakers who manned 
the pulpits, the bench, and the bar. The work of Burges was reinforced for- 
tuitously by a phase of college life that was strictly extracurricular—the liter- 
ary and debating societies. In the fifty years following the Revolution these 
had emerged as one of the strongest influences in the life of the student, At 
Brown, two organizations, the Philermenians and the United Brothers, ar 
ried on a sharp rivalry analogous to that of a two party system. The ee 
menians originated in the late 1700's and were ardently Federalist. ay 
counterpart, the United Brothers, formed in 1806 for the purpose of A À 
ing and advancing the virtues of Jeffersonianism. Fed by an increase interes 
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in politics in the young nation, these organizations evolved elaborate p 
grams of speaking and disputatum.®3 

On February 22, 1817, Horace Mann was elected to membership in th 
United Brothers Society and a month later, he signed the original constitu 
tion of this organization. The preamble of this curious document began wi 
the words, “Social intercourse is highly valuable, both, as it respects our hap- 
piness, and improvement in life.” It proceeded to say that, 


By this intercourse, the mind is striped [sic] of those barbarious notions, which arı 3 
fostered by the solitary, and is adorned with such as can give dignity to the character 
of man. . . . [It] enlarges the mind, improves the understanding and prepares it for 
the noble employment of investigating the truths of nature. The researches of an- 
individual, however close his application, or superior his powers of mind, must be 
very confined without the interchange of ideas derived from social intercourse,®4 


More specifically, the constitution provided for standard parliamentary 
procedures. A president, vice-president, lecturer, secretary, treasurer, 
first and second librarians were the elected officers. Regular bi-weekly mi 
ings were held on Saturday afternoons. Membership was limited and avail- 
able only upon invitation.% 4 

The heart of the organization was its debating activity. An elected com- 
mittee presented questions which were argued by six members, three pro 
and three con, whose names were taken from the club roster in alphabetical 
order. During the year, members were given equal numbers of affirmative — 
and negative positions. The debates could be lively affairs and the discussions 
that followed even more so. All members were entitled to comment on the 
arguments presented before one team was judged the winner. Three months — 
after joining, Mann was on the firing line, arguing that it was expedient for 
the republic to establish military schools. His team won.** Four months later 
he argued, at least with effectiveness if not with total conviction, that the j 
profession of law was not more conducive to the acquisition of general knowl- 
edge than the profession of divinity. Again he was on the winning side.’ 

The minutes record that he was elected to the post of second librarian, the A 
lowest position in the hierarchy of officers.88 Later they state, “Voted to com- 
promise with Mr, Mann for his room as a society room during the present 
quarter, for two dollars and fifty cents.”®° As Mann’s finances were never 


© For an excellent general description of the college debating societies, see Sheldon, Cal- 


lege Student Life, pp. 126-187; for a description of the activities at Brown, see Bronson, 
History of Brown, pp. 181-182. 


* Records of the United 
“iba i Brothers Society, Vol. I, MS in BUA. 


“Ibid., June 27, 1817, 
" Ibid., October 11, 1817. 
“Ibid, May 3, 1817. 
 Ibid., June 21, 1817. 
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abundant, he was “compromised” and room #30 became the society head- 
quarters for the next term, Mann was quickly active on committees, includ- 
ing those which received new books, selected new topics for debates, and 
proposed new members. By the end of his first year of membership, he was 
elected secretary to the group and from November 29, 1817, he kept the 
minutes of the United Brothers with a neat and fairly ornate hand. The 
following year he moved to the top of the hierarchy, being elected vice-presi- 
dent and finally president.7° 

The work of the committees and officers was subject to review by the entire 
membership, who were ready to assert the authority of the majority when 
deemed necessary. A proposal, “Would a union of the two parties which exist 
in the United States, and which are known by the name of Federal and 
Republican, at present be justified?” was thrown out by a committee of the 
whole, only to be reinstated a week later.™! One can also assume that the 
group's verdict on any debate was, to a degree, as dependent upon the posi- 
tion one was called to defend, as on the merits of the arguments presented. 
In Mann's junior year, three unfortunate debaters were assigned the task 
of arguing that a monarchical form of government was preferable to a repub- 
lican form, Of this debate, the minutes state the decision of the group was 
“unanimously in the negative." A year later, the proposition, “Have the 
Protestants of Europe a right to combine and destroy the Inquisition?” was 
discussed with Mann taking the affirmative side. Ira Barton, Mann's replace- 
ment as secretary reported, “After an interesting and able debate, the Ques- 
tion was decided in the affirmative by a respectable majority.” Perhaps 
Mann’s enviable record as a college debater was due at least in part to for- 
tuitous assignments. 

The highest honor from the brethren was to be chosen as their official lec- 
turer. Mann received this award at the end of his junior year and was given 
six months to prepare for the performance." His presentation offers some 
indication of what was considered praiseworthy by him as well as the rest 
of the membership. Appropriate to the occasion, Mann spoke on the role of 
eloquence in a republic, a subject that must have been dear to all of those 
assembled. Running down a list of renowned speakers, he described the con- 
tributions their eloquence had made to civilization. Thanks to his flatulent 
prose and personal convictions, a lack of germane ideas and a 
must have been largely overlooked by the audience. He did not sh 
the actual ideas of the great orators, and only vaguely referred to the causal 


™Tbid., August 1g, and November 7, 1818. 
" Ibid., April 4 and 11, 1818. 

™ Ibid., June 20, 1818. 

™ Ibid., June 1819. 

™ Ibid., August 13, 1818. 
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relation between their spoken word and the actual deeds and beliefs of men. 
But to the listeners the speech was a decided success. The minutes of the 
society carry the following terse report: “A motion was then made to hear 
and a committee sent to wait upon Mr. Mann to deliver a lecture, he ap- 
peared and acquitted himself with honor.” And perhaps so, if his presenta- 
tion was judged solely as a demonstration of oratory rather than a careful 
analysis of a specific topic.” 

The climax of the society's activities was its annual anniversary program 
usually held during the week of commencement. In terms of finances, this 
was a most expensive and elaborate undertaking. Use of the First Baptist 
Meeting House was procured and when the day of commemoration arrived, 
members, friends, and alumni congregated in the college chapel, formed 
ranks and marched down into town." The temptation to surpass their former 
celebrations as well as those of the rival Philermenians was always present. 
In Mann’s senior year a committee was appointed to “secure the Taunton 
Band provided the expense won’t exceed $30.00.” Other committees hired 
constables and a bell ringer.?? Speakers on such occasions were hopefully the 
more illustrious alumni of the society. First and second orators were invited, 
as were disputants and poets. Acceptance, however, did not automatically 
follow the dispatch of a formal invitation. In his junior year, the invitations 
to the first and second orators were turned down and Mann hurriedly wrote 
to Josiah J. Fiske of Wrentham, asking him to serve as one of the substitutes. 
Things were even worse the following year when the first orator, the two 
disputants, and the poet all declined their invitations." 

In one way or another, the show did go on. Fortunately the “Taunton 
Band of Music” was amenable to a fee of thirty dollars, and the substitute 
speaker, Joseph Joselin, Esq., was equal to his assignment of filling the breach. 
With a sigh of relief, the group's secretary, admittedly not the most objective 
of reporters, recorded that Joselin’s performance “was distinguished by no 
less graceful and eloquent elocution, than for strength of reasoning, fervid 
imagination, patriotik [sic] sentiments.” The poet of the day was also in good 
form. “To this succeeded a poem by Rev. Daniel Huntington in which he 
displayed sentiments of exalted morality and fervent piety.” Whether any- 
thing of genuine significance was said, was not recorded. But by their stand- 
ards, the day was apparently a success and with a mixture of pride and relief 


™ The exact date of Mann’s Presentation is not clear. On his MS, “Lecture Delivered 
before the U. Brothers Society,” he recorded it as given March 10, 1819, Mann Papers, MHS. 
In the Records of the U. B. Society, Vol. I, it is listed as having been given on March 13, 1819. 

™ Bronson, History of Brown, p. 181, states the Philermenians and the United Brothers 
used the Congregational Church on Benevolent Street. Newspaper accounts and the U. B. 
Records from this period state that United Brothers used the Baptist Meeting House. 

™ Records of the U. B. Society, Vol. I, August 21, 1819. 

™ Ibid., May 14, 1818 and May 29, 1819. 
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the members again formed ranks behind the Taunton band and paraded 
back to the campus.7° 

While their celebrations were colorful and newsworthy, of far greater edu- 
cational significance were the libraries accumulated by the United Brothers 
and the Philermenians. At a time when the college library was loaded down 
with books of sermons and theological treatises, these libraries contained 
more current material. The United Brothers collection included novels, 
poetry, travelogues, history, and classical authors, besides the ever present 
works on religion. Alphabetically the books ran from Abbess, a novel by 
W. H. Ireland in three volumes, to Zimmerman on Solitude, a one-volume 
work,®° Books were deemed precious and the maintenance of the library was 
a constant concern of the Brothers. Many of the motions passed in the meet- 
ings were aimed at preventing loss and damage of their books. Mann served 
on a committee which tried to determine the ways in which books were lost.’ 
Almost as important as debating itself was the transfer of responsibility of the 
collection from one librarian to the next, always done under the careful 
scrutiny of an ad hoc auditing committee. The catalogue of 1821 indicates 
the group’s holdings exceeded 1400 volumes.* In the same year, the Philer- 
menians claimed a collection of 1594 volumes.§? Thus the combined holdings 
of the two societies almost equaled the total college library. These collections 
continued to grow until each society had more than three thousand volumes 
by 1840.4 Yet in Mann’s time, while the members were assessing themselves 
to increase their libraries, “Alumnus Brunensis” had to plead with the trus- 
tees of Brown to do the same for the college library.* 

These societies, while achieving some of the aims of a liberal education 
more effectively than the classroom, were treated largely with indifference by 
the college authorities. Thus the organizations worked under several handi- 
caps. On numerous occasions, their bankruptcy seemed imminent. Repeat- 
edly, the minutes contained the following type of motion: “Voted secratary 
[sic] be empowered to draw from the treasury for a partial payment of Wm. 
Wilkinson which is to include all the money now in the treasury.”*° More- 
over, they lacked the mere physical arrangements necessary for their activities: 
At the same meeting that Mann was elected to membership, a committee was 


™Tbid., August 31, 1819. k 4 

* Catalogue of e Boks in the Library of the United Brothers Society. Together with 
the Names of its Members (Brown University, 1821). 

® Records A the U. B. Society, Vol. I, June 14, August 8, and September 29, 1817. i 

® The copy of the catalogue in the BUA is mutilated and this number is an estimate. 

SB , Hist Brown, p. 180. 3 s 

“William Pe ECE History of Higher Education in Rhode Island (Washington, 
D.C., 1894), p. 198. ba ge 

85 Alumnus Brunensis, Letter to . . . Brown University, p. 11. 

® Records of the U. B. Society, Vol. I, March 28, 1819. 
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appointed to study the possibility of getting a permanent meeting room. 
Four months later, they were “compromising” with Mann, suggesting that 
nothing came of their efforts. Such an expedient was resorted to in the ensu- 
ing years until the faculty finally recognized their needs and provided them 
library and meeting room space.87 

Left to their own resources, students such as Horace Mann developed the 
debating society into a highly effective organization. Both the regular cur- 
riculum and teaching methods fell far short of developing the students’ indi- 
vidual talents. Conversely, within the debating society the members studied 
a wide latitude of topics and pursued their interests where they would, irre- 
spective of any time honored college textbook. As their attention generally 
focused on matters of politics, the societies served to introduce these young 
men to problems of public responsibility. This came at the very time when 
there was a recognizable uneasiness about the types of leadership emerging 
as the right of suffrage was extended. The gulf between the classroom and 
public life was considerable, but these societies expedited the transition for 
Mann’s generation of college graduates. 

Coincident with this means of increasing interest in political affairs was the 
experience the student received in public speaking. A meager press, few 
amusements, and the high prices of books all had encouraged the development 
of sermons and political speeches as more indigenous forms of communica- 
tion for the people. For many, ability to use the spoken word would be the 
key to success. More than a chance to learn the mechanics of public speaking, 
the societies provided the opportunity to learn the art of argument and de- 
bate and the rules of parliamentary procedure. Even in the selection of offi- 
cers, the societies contributed to the political education of the young nation. 
Running for office in the societies was carried on through sundry maneuvers 
and with varying success. Assisted by the rapid turnover of officeholders, elec- 
tioneering was almost a continual part of the program. Students had ample 
opportunity to evaluate the potential strengths and weaknesses of their peers 
and see the interdependency between rules and the men who administered 
them. Mann’s career in the United Brothers and later political success indi- 
cates he learned his lessons well. 

Ironically, it was only after faculties began to acknowledge their debt to 
these organizations, that others began to point out certain inherent weak- 
nesses. Learning how to think and speak on one’s feet to the great issues of 
the day was not an unmixed blessing. To “think on one’s feet” could be only 
the partial means of dealing with complex problems; the greater part of 
hard thinking should have preceded this. To think on one’s feet was to 


“For examples of the members’ concern for proper facilities, see ibid., March 4, October 4 
and 18, 1817. 
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defend rather than avoid mistakes, to construct a plausible argument rather 
than a workable solution. Sophistry and euphony pre-empted careful research 
and analysis as the means of settling issues. Moreover, the parliamentary 
procedures and speeches were only mock democratic practice and lacked a 
crucial element, i.e. the responsibility for the consequences which necessarily 
follow a decision. In debating it was more important to win than to establish 
truth or embark on action.%8 

In this limitation, the students were the victims of the system. As active 
and relevant as the societies were, they still were extracurricular even in 
their fullest development. Had they been built on a solid curricular founda- 
tion, they might have been the fitting counterpart to more serious study and 
provided the opportunity for the students to develop their individual talents 
and interests. In the final analysis, debating, aside from the intense interest 
of the students, was similar to writing compositions. Perhaps the most far 
reaching flaw here was that the students neither realized the dimensions of 
the problems they were dealing with, nor understood the manner in which 
they might be approached. Mann won his debate on the value of military 
schools, but his essay on the same topic shows he was painfully unaware both 
of the complexity of the topic and how one might begin to analyze it. After 
graduation he might understand the shortcomings of his education as the 
means for helping him understand and alter the world. Summing up his dis- 
enchantment with Brown after returning to Maine, one of Mann’s classmates 
wrote, “So far as I can ascertain, I have never had so much as a peep at the 
genitals of originality, and cannot tell therefore with what instruments ideas 
are begotten withall.”8 Some of the class saw this quickly and some never saw 
it at all. 


CoMMENCEMENT 


If Mann had misgivings about the requirements at Brown, he left no written 
record of them. On the contrary, it would appear that he not only complied 
with the faculty’s standards, but set for himself the goal of leading his class. 
How well he succeeded is illustrated by several events in the last half ot his 
senior year. December was the traditional month for the senior exhibitions, 
and Mann won the honor of giving the major oration, the first of four 
speeches he delivered before leaving Brown. For this occasion he chose the 
Congress of Vienna as his topic. The result was a scathing attack on its leading 
figures and their political maneuvers. But here again, as in his earlier essay 


favorable comments about the debating so- 
aT see Charles Astor Bristed, Five Years in an 
thor, New York, 1873), pp- 461-475: 
MHS, 


= Brown under Messer, pp. 18-19, 
cieties, For a searching criticism of their value, 
English University (Third Edition revised by the au 

® James S. Holmes to Horace Mann, April 7, 1821, Mann Papers, 
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on the same topic, Mann failed to identify a single individual by name. He 
pictured European governments at their old tricks and consequently moving 
a little farther down the road toward total decadence and chaos. “Centuries 
of Papal despotism and civil tyranny” had caused innumerable human beings 
to sink into the “abyss of ignorance and turpitude,” only to be followed by 
thousands more who were sacrificed to “The Corsican Moloch.” Mann, the 
collegiate warhawk, was too late to fight on Lake Erie or at New Orleans 
with fire and gunpowder. Whether the pen was mightier than the sword 
seemed an irrelevant question at the time. More important was that it was 
the only handy means available to his generation. 

His next laurels were to lecture before the United Brothers where he “ac- 
quitted himself with honor.” The panegyric was both an explanation and 
an illustration of how the speaker supposedly served a republican nation. 
He also won the honor of giving the oration at the senior final examination 
dinner in July. Mann chose this Opportunity to present his ideas on the social 
responsibilities incumbent upon educated men. Once again, with florid prose, 
he pledged himself and his classmates to further the welfare of mankind. 

Most ages had achieved greatness through military conquests which left 
misery, not happiness in their wake. His generation’s contribution would be 
conquest through science. “The empire of reason has begun to be estab- 
lished,” he claimed. And with this, the spirit of liberty would also advance. 
Unfortunately the pagan, the sceptic, the fanatic, and the bigot still held sway 
in many parts of the world, but educated men, he insisted, would yet annihi- 
late these sources of suffering and servitude. In a ringing climax which ex- 
hibited more imagination than humility, Mann threw out a challenge and a 
promise to his classmates: 


But why do we tarry? The hour of Preparation is passed. The morning of action 
comes. ... We go to welcome new and untried scenes—Come, arise, let us be men. 
The world is our theatre, let the world be our audience. Hark to the strains, that 
usher in this day, They sound like ‘the music of the spheres.’ 'tis the choral melody 
of seraph-tongued spirits, that chant the eternal union of genius and glory.°t 
Minerva would finally win over Mars for the loyalties of men. The millenium 
was at hand, 


Only the actual commencement ceremonies could climax such a perform- 
ance, and on the first day of September, the Class of 1819 joined the ranks 


* ” 
a Marn) "The Congress of Vienna,” December 30, 1818, Mann Papers, MHS; 


was not all aaiiledial can be seen from the following bill from Christopher Spencer, a 
Providence lor, dated [March?] 5» 1819: 31/4 yards of broad clothe @ $6.00. Making 
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of educated men and received recognition for their attendance at Brown. 
Endless hours of recitations, dozens of poorly cooked meals, constant financial 
worries, and enforced study periods, all savored and made palatable by the 
fellowship of youth, were now at an end. For many a farm boy, this was the 
ritual which signified the transition from homespun to parchment. 

Friends, relatives, and alumni gathered on the campus. The faculty pre- 
pared to take their places and the graduates and undergraduates suppressed 
their inclinations for mischief and were ready to play their part in the tradi- 
tional pomp and ceremony of the day. The procession formed behind a “se- 
lect band of music” and made its way to the First Baptist Meeting House.°? 
When all were seated, President Messer opened the exercises with a long and 
elevated invocation.°? What followed was a series of presentations by the 
graduates in which they spoke on the search for truth expressed in a curious 
mixture of European rationalism and American Evangelical Protestantism. 

The audience heard speeches on “The Decline of Infidelity,” “The Value 
and Immutability of Truth,” and “The Influence of Curiosity.” Reversing 
an earlier essay of Mann, that eloquence was essential to freedom, one of his 
classmates now spoke on “Freedom Essential to Eloquence.” Ira Barton dis- 
cussed “Philosophy, the Only Permanent Basis of Political Institutions,” 
while Mann’s closest competitor for top honors of the day, George Fisher, 
gave the salutatory on the “Origin and Effects of Modern Scepticism."% 

At the halfway point, the program was adjourned for lunch. The afternoon 
brought more declamations, a poem, and a debate. All of this finally out of 
the way, the moment for the awarding of the diplomas was at hand, One by 
one the young men, proud and self-conscious, stepped to the rostrum to 
receive their recognition. Only one thing now remained, the presentation of 
the valedictory, and Horace Mann, A.B., Brown University, Class of 1819, 
was ready to show why he had been awarded the top honor of his class, His 
bitterness for the back breaking work on the farm, the anxiety over sickness 
and financial crises, and the frenetic last minute preparation for Brown 
seemed part of the remote past as all eyes now centered on the young man 
from Franklin who stepped to the place of honor and spoke to them on “The 
Gradual Advancement of the Human Species in Dignity and Happiness.’9° 


* Providence Gazette, September 4, 1819. 

“ The following is a Be Ph of Messer’s convocation rhetoric: he pleaded that the grad- 
uates would become “most eminently useful and respectable; and having washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, may they be fitted for the crown which 
fadeth not away. . . .” Brown University—President, Letterbooks, 1811-1836, MS in BUA. 
By this time of the school year the harried tutors were probably willing to concede that 
nothing short of an act of God would make these scoundrels take their place in society. 

% “Program for the Commencement, 1819,” BUA. For Mann's competition with George 
Fisher see Ira Barton to Mary Mann, December 4, 1863, Mann Papers, MHS. 

° Horace Mann, “The Gradual Advancement of the Human Species in Dignity and Hap- 
piness,” September 1, 1819, Mann Papers, MHS. 
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In his college career Mann had written and spoken of many things. Now 
was the time for his Weltanschauung, a belief that man was involved in a 
gradual process of advancement and improvement. Contrary to sceptical 
philosophers, Mann insisted people would continue to rise on the scale of 
moral and intellectual accomplishment—war, famine, and superstition not- 
withstanding. He claimed that science had “amassed invention upon inven- 
tion and crowned discovery with discovery, until it . . . scaled the very Olym- 
pus of science and brought down the fire of truth from heaven.” It now re- 
mained for the philanthropist to make the supreme achievement, the eradi- 
cation of the very sources of evil and the complete renovation of human 
nature, 

Science had now joined with philanthropy, he told his audience. The na- 
ture of the mind was now understood, and this knowledge could be used to 
condition and redirect men’s lives toward happiness. Now men finally would 
know how to live in complete harmony with universal, physical, and moral 
laws. 


Indeed, if the displays of Infinite Wisdom and beneficence ever make their appeal 
to our very senses; it is in that natural government of the world which is increasingly 
maturing both the vast and minuter results of human agency into one grand and 
harmonious scheme, that insures the constant development of truth, to reform, to 
cheer, and humanize the world. 


No corner of the globe could escape the forward march of this enlightenment. 


Yet is she to dart her vivifying glance into the recesses of Oriental darkness and 
liberate the sons of Brama, from their ancient inheritance of bondage. Yet, is she 


to stretch for the sceptre and smite the Mosque and the Pagoda, as she did the con- 
vent and the Vatican. 


In conclusion, he gave lip service to President Messer for his “fostering care 
and parental beneficence” and to the professors and tutors for inculcating the 
idea that intellectual endeavors must be based on a solid moral foundation. 
They had given the class principles which would be guides for the future, 
As to his classmates, Mann appealed to their sense of brotherhood. They must 
face the future pledged to eternal friendship. 

„The program concluded with a prayer and appropriate music. The vale- 
dictorian and his classmates now were dispatched officially to enter the society 
of men and employ the lessons they had learned both in and out of the class- 
rooms, It was a day of achievements and contradictions. They had survived 
the countless recitations, compositions, and declamations, all justified as es- 
sential to giving them a liberal education. Yet this had not freed them nor 
shown them how to seek the truth systematically. Reacting to this poverty of 
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the curriculum, they had, in their own way created an auxiliary program— 
not always with total success—but surely vital, resourceful, and conducive to 
a sense of maturity and social responsibility. Although they were adults, they 
lived under a faculty which took its responsibility to serye in loco parentis 
to the point of absurdity. Yet if the picayune restrictions and evangelical 
admonitions failed to effect a positive change of values and attitudes, living 
with their peers, creating their own social standards had given them a sense 
of exclusiveness and elan which was an effective initiation into the ranks of 
college alumni. 

The weaknesses and strengths of their education were not apparent at the 
moment. More exhilarating were thoughts of the future. They had come to 
think of themselves as the new leaders of a chosen generation whose fore- 
ordained triumph over ignorance, poverty, and greed seemed just beyond 
their outstretched grasp. This was the important lesson Horace Mann had 
learned at Brown. For him, the three years had not been only an intellectual 
experience but also a socializing process. Where the classroom and the rule 
book had failed, the debating society and dormitory had, almost inadvert- 
ently, succeeded. 
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The Responsibility of the 


Sociologist to Education” 


The sociologist, by necessity, shatters the world we know. He breaks it into 
little pieces, in order to study each carefully, for this is the only way he can 
cope with a complex and dynamic society. 

This, Francis points out, leads to an important question: “Who puts it 
back together? Or is the world like Humpty-Dumpty, who, having been 
broken by his great fall, can never be put together again?” (2) 

Sociologists give no uniform answer to the question, but their actions, their 
research and writing, indicate a general attitude: if anyone is to put the world 
back together, it is not they. 

As a result, education, guidance, counseling and other human arts! suffer 
from sociological malnutrition. Today elements of sociological knowledge 
have only incidental impact on education, for the educator is interested in 
whole, complex, dynamic human beings living in whole, complex, dynamic 
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worlds. Of such human beings and such worlds the sociologist today says little. 

But silence does not always cloak incompetence; ignorance is not a con- 
stant mistress to indifference. Certainly many sociologists have little to say 
that could interest the educator or be of use to education. Others, this paper 
suggests, are equipped to actively help education meet its pressing problems 
of ends and means. 

But potential is not action, and (with a few exceptions) sociologists ignore 
the implications that their work carries for education—indeed, the values 
popular in their profession punish those who do not ignore. A few sociologists 
are willing to turn to educational research in spite of the punishment; others 
now and then make swift and transitory journeys to educational realms; most 
keep well away.’ 

The sociologist’s attitude, then, is a major problem—perhaps the major 
problem—in the current relationship of education and sociology. At the 
heart of the problem lies this question: Is there any imperative that requires 
the sociologist to take active interest in education, an imperative that can 
cancel the paralyzing influence of the bias so popular today among sociologists 
against research in education, an imperative to stimulate and continue to 
stimulate active sociological interest in education? Here is the major question 
of this paper. But first we consider the potential.? 

Many sociologists are equipped to turn penetrating attention to the edu- 
cator’s problems. From one perspective, sociology can focus within educa- 
tion, examining educational theory, practice, and processes, With such a fo- 
cus, sociology performs much as does educational psychology and this 
approach is labeled “educational sociology.” From another perspective, so- 
ciology can focus on education and attempt to understand educators, schools, 
and other educational institutions in their social and cultural contexts. This 
“sociology of education” is concerned with the relationship between educa- 
tion and society. 

In brutally simple terms, sociology from the one perspective might ask 
education, “What can I do to serve you?” From the other perspective it might 
ask, “What, in the name of society, are you, and what in the world are you 
doing?” In equally brutal terms, all but a few sociologists are indifferent to 
the one question; they ignore the other. 


* Throughout this paper, when I speak of “sociologists,” I except a few who have actively 
and systematically studied educational problems, such as Neal Gross, Jean Floud, James 
Coleman, and perhaps a score of others. I also except the occasional work on education of 
more general sociologists, such as Parsons, Riesman, Lazarsfeld, and Waller, The essential 
Point is: too few give more than occasional attention to education; the accumulation of 
work is paltry compared to the problems involved in contemporary education. j 

* Because the discussion of potentials is only a preliminary to the main topic of this essay, 
it is both brief and general. For a discussion of some specific potentials to one aspect of 
education, see Hansen (5). 
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Sociology, Gross points out, offers the educator a bag of intellectual tools: 
“insights and concepts that will allow him to take account in his decision- 
making organizational, cultural, and interpersonal factors at work in his en- 
vironment” (4, p. 287). 

But the tools have to be modified to meet the needs of educators, for of all 
the problems sociologists attack with their concepts and insights, few—dis- 
turbingly few—are problems of education. 

Not only the individual educator suffers; the sociologist’s indifference is 
costly to the entire process, institution and practice of education, for a most 
basic concern of education is the socialization of the young in contemporary 
society—a concern which barely touches psychology and philosophy, but lies 
at the heart of sociology. 

As a human art, education tends to develop a theory of practice, an applied 
science of behavior. This means it depends on sociology to help identify the 
guideposts for development of its practical theory—for if an applied science 
is to be valid, it must find accord with the verified knowledge of the theoreti- 
cal, In Fromm’s words: 


While some arts demand only common-sense knowledge, others, such as the art of 
engineering or medicine, require an extensive body of theoretical knowledge. If I 
want to build a railroad track, for instance, I must build it according to certain prin- 
ciples of physics. In all arts a system of objectively valid norms constitutes the theory 
of practice (applied science) based on the theoretical science. While there may be 
different ways of achieving excellent results in any art, norms are by no means arbi- 


trary, their violation is penalized by poor results or even by complete failure to 
accomplish the desired end (3, P- 17). 


In developing its applied science the art of education even today depends 
on the efforts of the sociologist. Whether or not he intends to, the sociologist 
generates both information and principles of great value to the human artist: 
information to allow greater insight into practices, processes and individual 
lives; principles to stimulate and support an applied science. 

But few sociologists are active in this intercourse; the rest do not deny that 
their findings and theories may be pertinent and important to education, but 
they refuse to pursue the implications or even to announce their findings in 
such a way that the pertinence is evident. They publish findings and pursue 
their relevance for research problems and developing theories in sociology, 
but their relevance for education or any other endeavor that smacks of social 
action is ignored. It takes an imaginative explorer to discover that within 
the material deposited in sociological journals is a gem of value. 

Some educators and a handful of sociologists who dare show an interest in 
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education discover some of the gems, but other incisive findings are certainly 
missed and implications are so well hidden that they remain undetected. 
Education thus suffers from the indifference of sociologists. 

It’s as simple as this: education, as an applied science, can be effective only 
if it is addressed to reality. Sociologists can offer objective statements about 
the reality of contemporary society, about socialization processes and prob- 
lems, about the stress of social life on individual development. But sociol- 
ogists are indifferent to education; they leave their statements half-buried in 
forests of methodology and theory and hidden by jungle-thick leaves of 
specialized journals. 

And it’s as simple as this: the educator, as a human artist, is faced with 
daily decisions that demand use of every intellectual tool available. He has 
mastered some sociological tools, but he has done so with little help from the 
sociologist. He has recognized the potential usefulness of some other tools, 
but also that the tools must be modified or used with some unspecified care, 
modifications and care that the sociologist could instruct him in, warn him 
about. 

But few sociologists bother. They create tools, they publish reports—but 
they give little help, few warnings, few suggestions, to the educator. They 
are indifferent. 


SILENCE: OTHER POTENTIALS IGNORED 


Perhaps the greatest contribution sociology might make to education and 
society—and one of the greatest it might make to sociological theory itself— 
is the analysis of education in contemporary mass society. 

But this potential is generally ignored. Too few professional sociologists, 
Floud and Halsey suggest, have paid systematic attention to education, “so 
that the new problems raised by the development of industrialism have gone 
unnoticed or unexplored for their theoretical and practical implications” 
(1, p. 296). It is especially important, but unfortunately rare, that the relation 
of education to social change be perceived in its full complexity, that educa- 
tion be seen as sometimes a cause, sometimes a condition, and sometimes a 
consequence of widespread changes in society. 

It is especially important now to understand the relation of education and 
society, for in today’s complex and threatened society, pressures and criticisms 
bear on education from all directions. The charges that it is increasingly a 
servant of the status quo or that it is helping to direct society to the Rise 
of the Meritocracy or a Brave New World are easily and glibly made—but 
they should not be so easily and glibly rejected. Neither educator nor critic 
has adequately considered the problem and there is little pressure on them 
to do so; on such questions they are allowed to react emotionally, dulling 
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their intellect and crippling their imagination. Their listeners and readers 
demand no more than bromides. 

But much more is needed. The educator needs to ask—and answer as fully 
as possible: Are pressures building in society that will move the individual 
toward loss of rational freedom? What in society strengthens the individual 
against such pressure? What in the individual leaves him vulnerable to this 
stress, what inner strength and potential does he have to resist? And how does 
education contribute to the tension between individual and society, what ends 
is education serving, what trends is it furthering, what kinds of man and 
society is it encouraging? 

Such questions (and these are but a few of the many crucial ones) are 
difficult, and the knowledge necessary to an understanding is beyond the 
efforts of an isolated individual. He must find aid—not in making decisions, 
but in gaining background ideas and information—from the most imagina- 
tive minds available, minds that are ever alert and productive of the new, 
and at the same time richly capable of placing this new in full perspective. 
Men who have these abilities are to be found in a number (not a large num- 
ber, unfortunately) of professions today. They are not altogether uncommon 
in sociology. 

In such men the skills and powers of the social scientist may be combined 
with the vision of the humanist. Through such men, sociology can contribute 
to education by placing facts and ideas in social perspective. Today, the 
potential is ignored by all but a few men; the rest see, they know, they suspect. 
But they are silent. 


REASONS FoR SILENCE AND INDIFFERENCE 


The silence and indifference of sociologists today comes partly from fear— 
fear that they will mislead, 

The fear is not unfounded. Gross (4) warns that sociological research find- 
ings may be overgeneralized; that unverified opinions or pronouncements 
may be accepted as verified; that findings may be accepted without critical 
examination of assumptions, methods, and conclusions, 

But these dangers can be avoided through careful work by both sociologist 
and educator. There is no inherent danger in offering a statement of proba- 
bility, Educators do not expect categorical commandments for action; they 
know the world well enough to know they must, in most cases, operate on 
“chance.” Unfortunately, many sociologists don’t credit the educator with 
such perception and can (as Gross does) point to some telling cases of un- 
critical interpretation by educators. There is need for the sociologist to tell 
exactly what his findings imply and do not, evidence and do not, validate 
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and do not; and there is need for the educator to work more carefully with 
sociological reports. This need can be filled; it only requires care and effort. 

For a starter, educators must convince the sociologist that he need not 
limit himself to statements of invariance, that the educator will understand 
him when he says that one thing is more probable than another, that if cer- 
tain action is taken, certain results will probably follow. 

Operating on “chance” is not strange to man—the uneducated as well as 
the educated base most of their actions on probabilities. Nor is the idea of 
probabilities strange to the human arts—in working with human beings the 
educator can only be sensitive to possibilities and proceed on the basis of 
probabilities. Nor is the scientist's tentativeness strange to educators; they, 
too, hold many of their ideas in the wind, ready to throw one possibility 
aside when a more probable one is found. 

The sociologist, then, can actively seek and offer ideas and suggestions to 
increase man’s perception of the chances he must take in daily life, of the 
courses available and the probable consequences. Today such use is made of 
the sociologist’s information; but it is an inefficient use, and the sociologist 
is passive. By refusing to interpret his ideas into practical probabilities, he 
allows a stranger to “translate” his works. Make no mistake: they lose much 
in translation. 

The idea that the sociologist can point out possible courses and probable 
consequences is not new and not strongly contested today. But even such 
activity is not enough. The sociologist must also urge educators to take cer- 
tain action. When his empirical investigation has borne fruit, he must con- 
sciously move into the world of values, from questions of “what is and what 
might be,” to questions of “what should be.” He must actively help establish 
the laws of normative theory to underly the human arts. Fromm suggests 
that the human arts can actively use the empirical theory that the social 
scientist constructs in his pursuit of knowledge. He could have added that 
the sociologist, too, can become active. He can turn his skills and perspectives 
to establishing imperatives to action. He can apply, to the probabilities his 
research yields, the vision of his profession and generate suggestions and 
recommendations for social action. He cannot make the educator’s final de- 
cisions, but he can analyze problems, evaluate possible choices, urge certain 
decisions. His contribution comes not from any unique capacity for morality 
—he is no more nor less an authority than other men on what is good and 
what is evil—but from his capacity to anticipate the multiple and far-reaching 
consequences of proposed action. 

Education could profit greatly, then, if the sociologist decided to move 
beyond empirical knowledge to normative theory, from what is to what 
should be. The sociologist is especially well prepared for such a move—but 
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the unfortunate truth is, he chooses not to move. Indeed, he forces his col- 
leagues to make a choice: “Either stay pure and pursue only knowledge, or 
leave our ranks and become yourself a human artist.” Few persons have the 
ability and strength to brave this ultimatum; few exercise their full potential 
by first seeking knowledge and then trying to understand what this knowledge 
says about human life and goals and action. 

Why does the social scientist take this stand against action? Partly, it is a 
matter of frightened virginity: he thinks questions of “should” might distort 
evidence about “what is.” It is debatable whether his position is well-taken, 
but the scientist will not leave it willingly. He must be convinced that he 
should become active, that he should seek normative theory and that he 
should contribute to education, He must, in short, be convinced of the im- 
portance of wedding knowledge and action, a wedding match to which he, 
by tradition, objects—in spite of whispers that he might even be best man. 

A number of efforts have been made to convince him. All ask one question: 
Why should the social scientist contribute to social action? 


WHY THE SCIENTIST SHOULD ACTIVELY CONTRIBUTE: 
THE FAILURE OF METHODOLOGICAL ARGUMENTS 


Karl Popper ably represents one attempt to move from empirical investiga- 
tion to social action. The essence of his argument is that social action is 
necessary if we are fully to verify empirical propositions. Scientific objectivity, 
he points out, is not a matter of the individual's efforts to prune his approach 
of value commitments or presuppositions. It is “a product of the social or 
public character of scientific method; and the individual scientist’s impar- 
tiality is, so far as it exists, not the source but rather the result of the socially 
or institutionally organized objectivity of science” (11, p. 220). 

If Popper is right, the sociologist is incapable of gaining objectivity single- 
handedly; it can be gained only by the collective and critical efforts of many. 
But objectivity is not an automatic result of collective effort; bias can be, 
and often is, shared and encouraged by an entire generation of thinkers, as 
was harshly evidenced by social scientists in Hitler’s Germany. How, then, 
can an “institutionally organized objectivity” be gained? 

“The only course open to the social sciences,” Popper writes, “is... to 
tackle the practical problems of our time with the help of the theoretical 
methods . . . of trial and error, of inventing hypotheses which can be prac- 
tically tested, and of submitting them to practical tests” (11, p. 222). 

In short, Popper argues that to develop objective theory and research 
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sociologists must test their ideas with “piecemeal social engineering” (11, p. 
222). 

This argument appears to meet our need for an imperative to social action 
that will make the sociologist an active participant in the effort of education. 
In fact it meets the need in part, but only in part. 

The crucial point is, Popper does not require the sociologist to take part 
in developing normative theory (and it is this theory which would underlie 
the educator's “applied science”); throughout his discussion Popper is com- 
mitted to “knowledge.’”* But normative theory, generally speaking, is com- 
mitted to social change or persistence, i.e., to social action. 

Popper's argument is obviously an important one, however. It does de- 
mand that the social scientist keep at least one eye on reality. But it does not 
create a demand for social action; it urges only manipulation of society in 
order to gain knowledge. Society, then, serves knowledge. But social action 
would require that knowledge serve society and man. Popper holds knowledge 
as the final end; a social action approach holds man and society. Popper fails 
to move from empirical theory to a demand for normative theory and for 
social action. 

Other efforts to move from the human arts to a demand for empirically- 
derived normative theory fall into the same error. Guidance, social work, 
and education in general are based on some idea of “potentialities” of human 
development and behavior. This, in essence, is a type of prediction, a propo- 
sition that man is “becoming” and that his becoming can be facilitated or 
frustrated by the human arts.5 

But even if such a position is accepted by the empirical scientist, it requires 
no commitment to social action. The empirical sociologist can attempt to 
estimate potential (which is, after all, an empirical question), but feel no 
pressure to work for the conditions which would help bring about the full 
flowering of the potential. Indeed, he might be as interested in cutting off 
Liza Doolittle’s nose as in giving her speech lessons. From such a position, the 
sociologist could disregard the world, except for verification of his proposi- 
tions. 

A related argument to the above two carries more force. Assuming the 


“Normative theory is concerned with what “should” be, based on available information 
and insight about what actually “is.” The social scientist can generate normative theory 
only by introducing value assumptions into his empirical pursuit. See the latter sections in 
this paper. Empirical theory refers to statements of observed regularities. The end of em- 
pirical theory is facts, the end of normative theory is value imperatives. 

See the works of Eric Fromm and Gordon Allport for eloquent statements of such a 
position. This idea also runs through contemporary liberal theology, as represented by Paul 
Tillich. Such a position is also consistent with the general sociological theory underlying 
this paper, and with the existentialism which is touched on in the next section. 
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social scientist is committed to pursuit of knowledge, he probably (though 
not necessarily) also desires conditions that speed the pursuit.® If he discovers 
that society is drifting toward a situation in which, for example, choice of 
research topics is regulated, he would then be committed to resist the drift. 
By this means the assumptions basic to science seem to generate a demand 
for social action. 

This argument is weak in the same place as Popper's; the social action it 
demands is dedicated only to pursuit of knowledge. If he is consistent with 
this position (i.e., if he allows no other assumptions or value commitments) 
the sociologist doesn’t care what happens to the rest of society so long as he 
is free to pursue “truth.” He wouldn't care if humanity went to hell, so long 
as he could watch and weigh. This position, too, does not require the social 
scientist to act for the social good nor to contribute to the practical science 
of the human arts. 

It must be clear that commitment to social action cannot be generated from 
empirical methodology. Assumptions are necessary, value commitments must 
be made. 


WHY THE SOCIAL Scientist SHOULD ACTIVELY CONTRIBUTE: 
A VALUE ARGUMENT 


If it is important that the sociologist engage both in empirical research and 
in social action, it is even more important that empirical research not be 
compromised; we must seek an approach to action that supports and encour- 
ages the needs of empirical research. 

The difficulty is, social action and empirical research require different 
value commitments. Our question, then, is: can we identify assumptions 
which are adequate to empirical research and which at the same time generate 
an imperative to action?? 

We might assume, for instance, that God desires scientists to work for 
righteousness as well as seek knowledge. Or we might assume that the ideal 
State requires a corps of “active scientists.” Both assumptions, however, are 
questionable and violate the needs of empirical science. We need assump- 
tions which are both cogent and plausible, yet generate both empirical re- 
search and social action. 

The general theories of human behavior shared by William James, John 
Dewey, George Herbert Mead, Max Weber, C. Wright Mills, and many 


"lt i AN S 
i pleco be ppoutied that this position, too, rests on certain assumptions not necessary 


"We must be extremely careful not to compromise research at any time, for unless we 


have an accurate picture of what is, and what is potential, we immedi; 
7 , we neithi 
nor can we arrive at legitimate imperatives. to S ST a 
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others (and which we here combine under the label, “interactional theory,” 
implying that society is built from the social actions of individuals) are 
highly pertinent to empirical research. We suggest that—by appealing either 
to godly or humanistic sanctions—they also can be developed to generate 
imperatives to social action. 

Interactional theory stresses the independent activity of man; it empha- 
sizes his potential for autonomy and self-determination.® It states that if 
individual man desires—no matter how minor his role in society—he can in 
great part determine his own life and in so doing help determine what his 
society will be. Not that it is easy to act independently. It is more difficult the 
more uniform the social agreement on meanings and goals and the less flex- 
ible these meanings and goals become. And it is increasingly difficult the 
more decisions on meanings and goals are centered in the hands of a few. 

But the important point is, interactional theory emphasizes that individual 
man is not merely a product of society, a reactor to social pressures. Even in 
strict and highly organized communities, man has some capacity for inde- 
pendent action—indeed, social organization is stable only so long as most 
choose to suspend their individual choice. Society is thus not a formless power 
that forces individuals to surrender independent will or desire. Individuals 
may be forced—but they are forced by the actions and inactions of the indi- 
vidual members of their society. It may be one man, or a group of men, in 
positions of power who actively decide to coerce or entice an individual or 
group—to punish a murderer, to burn a witch, to encourage black-marketing 
—but just as significantly, every other individual chooses to ignore or approve 
of the active decision. 

Each individual, then, is involved in choosing the relation of the collective 
to the individual; each is involved, actively or passively, in the decisions made 
in the name of the community. Each, in other words, is involved in the choice 
not only of what he himself is and is becoming, but also of what his society is, 
is becoming, and is doing to its members. That is, every individual is causally 
responsible for himself, other men, and society. 

Interactional theory also holds that individuals can be educated (in schools 
and out) to exercise their will or to suspend their choice. If the social critics 
such as Mills (10), Whyte (18), and Huxley (8) are correct in their warnings 


With Reuben Hill (6) the writer has attempted to identify the basic assumptions of 
the general interactional approach: 4 

1. Social conduct is most immediately a function of the social milieu. 

2. A human being is an independent actor, as well as a reactor to his situation. 

3- The basic autonomous unit is the acting individual in a social setting. (Emergence 
of reality from component parts is not an issue; i.e., the theory is forced neither to 
claim nor reject the idea that “the whole is more than the sum of its part.") fi 

These assumptions, interestingly, are compatible with (among other philosophies) the 
existentialist’s assumptions about the nature of man. S 
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that rational freedom is being threatened in modern mass society, then so- 
ciologists and educators, as well as others, may be causally responsible for the 
loss of their own freedom and that of their children. But even such respon- 
sibility carries no imperative to act. Interactional theory is objective and 
attempts to be non-normative: “causal responsibility” only says that one thing 
was a consequence of another.® 

But this essay asks why the sociologist should act: the question is normative 
and it seeks to establish a demand for action. The question will plague us until 
we face this fact: an empirical theory cannot make the jump from can to 
should, Empirical and normative realms remain distinct, separated by a gulf 
that formal argument cannot diminish. 

But a bridge can be erected, founded on the value assumption that man 
has a duty to act on his values and knowledge. Such an assumption is carried 
today in the philosophy, literature, and theology of writers such as Jaspers, 
Sartre, Camus, Tillich, and Buber, men who seek answers to their urgent ques- 
tions of existence in the assumptions that man is aware and man is respon- 
sible—not just causally responsible, but responsible in the sense that he has 
a duty to create a self and a society consistent with that which is best in him.1° 

But it may be felt that we stray far afield when we ally an existential as- 
sumption with those of interactional sociologists.11 Actually, the union is 


® The assertion of causal Tesponsibility seems to say little. But note: if it holds, then free 
will is relative only to physical and psychological limits. 

2 The concept “responsibility” has three meanings pertinent to the present argument: 
(1) causal responsibility: man’s actions have consequences; (2) existential responsibility: 
because his actions have consequences which create his own and other's essences (i.e. define 
himself and others), he has a duty to act in the present and future in some certain ways or 
toward some consciously held goals (€g, to actualize the potentials of self and hence of 
society); (3) moral responsibility: man is morally involved in the consequences of his actions, 
and he can be judged (on the sanction of something supraindividual, e.g., the state, God, 
humanity) for what he has already done and for the effects of what he has done. The third 
meaning of the word does not enter the above discussion, but the reader should be aware 
of the distinction between it and existential responsibility, which is crucial to the present 
argument, 

It should be remembered that throughout this essay I speak enerally of i ial 
and interactional theories, Existential elie of pees een al ari aed ts arch 
a concept of “existential responsibility.” The concept is most actively addressed by Sartre, 
but the idea of duty lies close to the surface of Heidegger's writings and is highly pertinent 
to the discussions of Marcel and Jaspers (for instance, in their use of the concepts of 
‘inauthenticity”), Indeed, it can be argued that even Kierkegaard, who showed little desire 
that man be socially involved, seems implicitly to assume some such idea of responsibility 
ae ore. et to confront man with his existant Possibilities, 

, „Since this essay was submitted for publication, Ti akian’s intrigui i i i 
ciologism and Existentialism (12) Kade New Zealand. Tiryakian a oe sialla of 
pute theory to those of existential philosophers and in a final chapter suggests the 

evance of existentialism for the theories of Talcott Parsons. Tiryakian, however, does 
not address himself to Parsons’ functionalism, but rather to his basic “theory of action.” 
This basic theory is quite consistent with the statements I have made about interactional 
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natural, for the two movements sprang from similar roots and focus on the 
same general problem—the relation of man to society. (In fact, though other 
elements of the existential argument are not necessary to our current dis- 
cussion, it is interesting to note that the above sketch of interactional theory 
applies as well to the general existential position.) 

The union of “existential responsibility” with interactional theory, then, 
links the sociologist’s empirical efforts with normative. Where interactional 
theory stops with causal responsibility, the concept of “existential responsi- 
bility” holds man to a duty to act in the present and future toward con- 
scious goals. Man creates his own and his society's essence, and he has a duty 
to act in such a way that these are created consistently with what he recog- 
nizes as most profoundly valuable.1* He is thus forced to face the crucial nor- 
mative problems of the day; he is forced to work toward understanding the 
changes that are taking place in himself, around him, in his society; he is 
forced to evaluate this change, and to act for or against it. 

The assumptions necessary to bridge the gap separating knowledge and 
action, then, are offered in the parallel nature of interactional sociology and 
existentialism,!* Empirical theory need not suffer. It must still be the sociol- 
ogist’s major concern (for without knowledge, man may act responsibly and 
yet destructively); yet parallel to this search for knowledge is the effort to 
identify guide-posts to action. 

The assumption that man is existentially responsible seems easily made; 
it is consistent with interactional theory; it poses no necessary dangers to em- 
pirical pursuits, But the assumption is no small one, for it is an assumption 
of duty; once made, it involves man in the world, deeply and passionately. 

We assume that man is rational and that man is responsible. Man must 
seek knowledge; but he is responsible for the effects of that knowledge. If he 
is responsible, he cannot be a mere machine. If he is responsible, he is more 
than a technician. He is a god who chooses and thinks, decides and acts. If 
he chooses not to act—either openly or by making the one great choice not to 


1 Just what values the sociologist who accepts an existential responsibility will move 
toward need not concern us at the moment: the present question is whether he should get 
into motion. 

38 Many variations on the basic existential theme have developed; similarly, there are 
variations of interactional sociology. The two basic themes, however, are quite similar in 
statements about the relation of man and society. But they are not identical: indeed, some 
writers claim they contrast in conception about man’s capacity to act independently of 
his social environment, Existentialism they claim focuses on the subjectivity of the relation- 
ship, while the sociological stance is essentially objective. These representations of sociology, 
though generally valid, do not quite hold for interactional analysis, in which the importance 
of subjective reality is often emphasized, both in theory and in the search for objective corre- 
lates of subjective experience. 
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choose—he is responsible for the consequences, responsible for ignoring a 
duty to himself and his society. This “choice not to choose” is often made 
by the sociologist, and the responsibility is thrown off with the statement, “I 
am contributing to social action, just by my ‘dispassionate’ analysis. For only 
in that way can man know.” Such a position is in itself based on ignorance. 
It ignores the distinction between knowing and understading; it ignores 
Mannheim’s demonstration that lack of interest does not lead to recognition 
of the truth (9); and, perhaps most destructively, it distorts the ideal of 
“scientific objectivity” to make social science appear a spineless amoralist. 
Fromm, again, argues well: 

Objectivity requires not only seeing the object as it is but also seeing oneself as one 
is, i.e., being aware of the particular constellation in which one finds oneself as an 
observer related to the object of observation. . . . But objectivity is not, as it is often 
implied in a false idea of “scientific” objectivity, synonymous with detachment, with 
absence of interest and care. .. . How could the aim of inquiry be formulated except 
by reference to the interests of man? Objectivity does not mean detachment, it means 
respect; that is, the ability not to distort and to falsify things, persons, and oneself. 
+++ The idea that lack of interest is a condition for recognizing the truth is fallacious 
(3, p- 105-06). 

The responsibility of the sociologist is certainly met in part by his search 
for objective facts and empirical theory. Indeed, to confine himself solely to 
research aimed at social action would endanger his search, his science, and 
eventually, his society. Development of factual theory requires many projects 
with little immediate relevance; without facts and understanding, action is 
at best ineffectual and at worst destructive. 

But in insulating himself from practical problems, in insisting on his de- 
tachment, in pursuing a false image of objectivity, the sociologist is in danger 
of allowing the power he creates to be delivered into the hands of men who 
not only hold different values, but who are often less able than he to evaluate 
his findings. Malice may not enter; the man who picks up the maverick find- 
ings may not be evil. But he may be one of Huxley’s apes (7). 

u Thi ats flay ; 
OR tate eats tae OO a are oe amia 
“Narrator: + .. We dissolve again to the scene of the picnic. 
“The baboons are all dead. Horribly disfigured by burns, the two Einsteins lie side 
by side under what remains of a flowering apple tree . . . 
“First Einstein: It’s unjust, it isn’t right... 
“Second Einstein: We, who never did any harm to anybody... 
‘First Einstein: We, who lived only for Truth. 
Saale ay a Precisely is why you are dying in the murderous service of 
ance ea Ae ack aoe eet three hundred years ago. “We make an 
y is not God, but his image and idol, which 


we must neither love nor worship.’ You lived for the worship of an idol. But, in 


the last analysis, the name of every idol is Moloch. So here you are, my friends, 
here you are,” í 
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If the scientist turns his back on education and other social action, he is in 
great danger of becoming an unquestioning technician, a tool of whatever 
power dominates. But there is one difference between such a scientist and 
other tools: because the scientist is human, he cannot avoid responsibility. 
He can act the tool, but he cannot escape his responsibility to act otherwise. 


SUMMARY 


In the human arts, as elsewhere, pressing questions are being answered today 
without the benefit of the knowledge and understanding of the sociologist, 
even though—by virtue of his training and orientation—he could help greatly 
toward answers. 

In the final analysis it is the educator who must alert the sociologist to the 
importance of problems in education. The sociologist must be convinced that 
the research opportunities offered by education are among the most pressing, 
the most crucial today. And he must be convinced that separation of the pur- 
suit and the application of knowledge is both unnecessary to objective re- 
search and dangerous to contemporary society. 

Efforts to end the division, to generate an imperative to social action, have 
generally failed. This paper makes one more effort, in joining the concept of 
existential responsibility with interactional theory. 
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In this review article the author essays a comprehensive 
criticism of a recent study on the education of 
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A vociferous part of the public, beset by political anxiety and stung where it 
hurts most—in its belief in the Superiority of all things American—seems to 
have declared Open season on all educational ventures that are viewed as pro- 
gressive or concerned with the emotional well-being of the child. So long as 
these witch hunts are led by admirals whom nobody can expect to understand 
the radical difference between a class-based educational system (such as the 
Swiss) and one based on broad democratic principles (such as ours), the edu- 
cational caravan will move on however loudly the dogs bark, to borrow the 
simile Freud used to describe the uninterrupted progress of psychoanalysis 
despite loud carping from the uninformed. 

Matters become much more serious when professionals, who ought to know 
better, jump on the band wagon. It is a sad reflection on the educational 
climate of today that whoever criticizes progressive education, particularly 
its concern with the Psychological needs of the child, and demands a return 
toan old-fashioned, “no-nonsense” education, not only finds a ready audience, 
but is also published in a series claiming scientific respectability. 

It was only a question of time before the popularity of looking backward, 
of proferring antiquated methods for new, would tempt someone to extend 
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this approach even to the emotionally disturbed child. Or in the style of the 
authors, to which I cannot do justice by paraphrasing: 


Many will say that the pendulum is swinging again. Before the present era of per- 
missiveness an attitude of harshness and authoritarianism prevailed in education 
and child rearing. Just how harsh and authoritarian was the past no one can say 
with scientific authority because study of classroom atmosphere and of child rearing 
techniques were nonexistent. But whatever swing the pendulum may be displaying, 
there is clear evidence that much scientific support, as well as sophisticated opinion, is 
available today to bolster up and give credence to an argument for the firm struc- 
turing of the classroom environment as a way to promote effective learning [p. 52]. 


This reviewer was under the impression that swinging is what the pendu- 
lum is doing all the time the clock is working. Or do the authors wish to 
imply that educational thinking was at a standstill during the last thirty 
years and is only now active again? Anyway, after having told that the pendu- 
lum is once again swinging, the authors confess they are not too sure what 
type of swing they are talking about. Maybe they are aware that due to efforts 
such as their own it is now moving backward, a direction they wish to push 
it toward, without having the courage to say so. 

What the authors probably mean when mentioning scientific authority is 
scientific accuracy, because not even they are likely to claim that all great 
educational writers of the past from Comenius to Pestalozzi and Dewey were 
lacking in authority. Thus it seems the authors are not clear what constitutes 
authority. I shall demonstrate that their notions of accuracy are equally 
deficient. 

Just how harsh and authoritarian were education and child rearing in the 
past may not be known to those unacquainted with history. But if the history 
of education is dismissed, the authors are at least willing to rely on “sophisti- 
cated opinion.” Here again the social commentaries of Samuel Butler and the 
many others who wrote extensively in the past on the destructive qualities 
of a firmly structured education, were not sophisticated enough for the au- 
thors to be taken seriously, nor such recent indictments as those of George 
Orwell. What thousands have experienced at first hand has no validity for 
the authors because “studies of classroom atmosphere were nonexistent.” 
Which raises the interesting question of when is a study a study. 

According to the authors, then, the history of education begins only with 
the introduction of modern scientific statistical methods (which they unfor- 
tunately have not mastered, as I shall show below) and nothing can be said 
about education before their use. As for the clear evidence they claim to pos- 
sess, their idea of clarity may be demonstrated by the following: “As any edu- 
cator or psychologist knows, effective learning is important for obvious scho- 
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lastic reasons” (p. 52). Now, Latin adjectives sound erudite, but sometimes 
they are troublesome. “Scholastic” means “pertaining to education” or, more 
briefly, “educational.” So if this sentence says anything, it makes the circular 
statement that it is well known that effective learning is important for obvious 
learning reasons. 

The book abounds in similar statements that say nothing. As if to com- 
pensate, statements are often repeated verbatim, as if the authors feel that if 
their arguments are not convincing, repetition will obfuscate this fact. 

So we read on page one that “Emotionally disturbed children are children 
with more or less serious problems with other people—peers and authority 
figures such as parents and teachers—or who are unhappy and unable to 
apply themselves in a manner commensurate with their abilities and inter- 
ests.” Since this book deals with emotionally disturbed children, it is under- 
standable that the authors soon define their terms. But why repeat, fourteen 
pages later, that “Emotionally disturbed children are defined as those who 
have more or less serious problems with other people (peers and such au- 
thority figures as parents and teachers) or who are unhappy and unable to 
apply themselves in a manner commensurate with their abilities and inter- 
ests” (p. 15)? The definition is neither new nor startling. But perhaps the 
repetition that characterizes this volume is part of the firm structuring they 
recommend. 

To apply to normal children and schoolroom situations such reactionary 
thinking as the authors propagate has severe consequences. But normal chil- 
dren can and do fight back. The emotionally disturbed child is much more 
vulnerable. He is by definition a child whose difficulties originate in or are 
deeply connected with his feelings. To get around this fact the authors advise 
us to disregard his feelings, which is about as sound advice as to tell a physi- 
cian he should disregard the symptoms of his patient's illness. Essentially they 
base their educational methods on the conditioned response experiment. The 
Russians have indeed won in their cultural infiltration, For what Pavlov 
developed with dogs the authors suggest we apply to emotionally disturbed 
children, 

The claim is that they were motivated to undertake their study because 
“evidence is pointing more and more to the value of a structured classroom 
environment, as against the traditional setting for working with emotionally 
disturbed children” (p. 52). This was news to your reviewer, since the tradi- 
tional custodial institutions for emotionally disturbed children are being 
abolished because these firmly structured settings were utterly destructive to 
the children, inflicting on these already mentally sick youngsters other severe 
traumas which resulted in the syndrome called “institutionalism.” With the 
exception of these custodial institutions, the education of the emotionally 
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disturbed child is only at the very beginning of its development. Short of them 
there exists no traditional setting for working with emotionally disturbed 


children. 
Those of us who decry the absence of facilities for the education of the 


emotionally disturbed child will be cheered to learn that “there are many 
existing resources for emotionally disturbed children” (p. 15). Having daily 
to tell parents that there simply are no facilities for their severely disturbed 
children because the few schools that specialize in helping them are always 
full, I wish the authors had presented evidence for their claims. Since they 
do not, and since governmental publications uniformly decry the scarcity of 
such resources, this appears as still another of the claims that they not only 
do not substantiate but that are contrary to fact. The authors continue: “but 
none of them stress [sic] education, and none of them attempt [sic] to weld to- 
gether the educational and social-emotional considerations.” In fact, publica- 
tions of both the United States Children’s Bureau and the Child Welfare 
League enumerate institutions which very much stress education as a core 
activity of their therapeutic program.1 

Basically, all the authors have done in this book is to grind an axe called 
“the firmly structured classroom situation,” and to slay with it a straw man 
of their own creation which they call “permissive education.” In this permis- 
sive education “The social emotional changes were sought in their own right, 


1 Since the authors specifically mention the University of Chicago's Orthogenic School 
(with which this reviewer is connected), one may wonder if they really believe that one of 
the nation’s graduate schools of education has so lost all interest in education that it con- 
ducts an institution, and calls it a school, but fails to stress education. Psychoanalysts, too, 
will be astonished to learn that in this school “the orthodox psychoanalytic procedures in 
the treatment are followed” (p. 19). I did not know that there exist any psychoanalytic 
procedures, orthodox or otherwise, on how to teach children in classrooms. 

Still speaking of the Orthogenic School, the authors say that “very little structure is set” 
(P: 19). But on the next page we read that “no educational plan was too elaborate to follow 
if it was consistent with the interpretation of the child’s need” (p. 20). How elaborate plan- 
ning can be carried out in a classroom without elaborate structuring is hard to see. But 
having spent most of my professional life on structuring a very special environment that 
would further the education and rehabilitation of emotionally disturbed children, I may 
be oversensitive to hearing I have wasted my efforts since there is no structure to speak of 
in the Orthogenic School. 

Finally, the work of this school is dismissed because “it is not possible to be sure of the 
gain that these children made” (p. 21). Obviously to write to the school for this informa- 
tion was not considered possible, nor even to scan the literature. Yet in 1955 the school pub- 
lished a five hundred page volume on its children, presenting the achievement of four of 
its students in detail, and that of all of its students in summary (Truants from Life, Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955). The problem has also been described in numerous articles 
in the scientific journals, before and since. 

The authors end their discussion of this school by saying, “Before making any concluding 
statement about the practicality of this program, one would have to know whether or not 
these children are now better able to cope with their conflicts in a typical school setting” 
(Pp. ay A hundred have done so. The only way not to have known was by not informing 
oneself, 
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without reference to educational progress of the child.” So anxious are they 
to believe this, that they cannot see how the very authorities they quote con- 
tradict their assertions. In discussing (unfavorably) the contributions of 
Fritz Redl, an outstanding proponent of the education of emotionally dis- 
turbed children along what they call permissive lines, they list his principles 
as follows: 


1, Learning builds and supports the child’s feeling of self worth. 2. Learning can 
help to satisfy the need for belonging. g. Learning builds confidence which will in 
turn increase the drive for further learning (p. 48). 


Thus the principles they quote contradict their statement about the permis- 
sive educator's disregard of the value of learning as compared to emotional 
well being. 

To cite another of their many unsubstantiated claims: 


In a residential center for emotionally disturbed children the ratio of professional 
and semi-professional personnel to the number of children was about six to one; in 
the [authors’ own experimental] program the ratio was about one professional to 
eight children, so that this program was about one-fiftieth as expensive [p. 13].? 


The authors’ experimental group consisted of fifteen children. Two teachers, 
the school psychologist, the principal, one of the authors, and some other 
professional people were deeply involved in the program. Hence not two but 
at least five professionals were involved; and careful reading of various state- 
ments about the experiment suggests that probably one or two more persons 
should have been added to their number. And this not to mention that the 
nameless center they compare their group with was residential; that is, the 
children lived there twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, as compared 
with their experimental group which was in school only some six hours a day, 
five days a week. Thus without explaining the difference, thirty weekly hours 
of child care are equated with one hundred and sixty-eight weekly hours. By 
comparing the uncomparable, the authors reach conclusions they wish to 
arrive at. 

This brings me to the authors’ case for the particular type of classroom 
education they advocate for emotionally disturbed children. It rests on a 
comparison of three groups of emotionally disturbed children, fifteen in each 
group. 


* Here as elsewhere throughout this supposedly scholarly treatise, no reference is given 
to permit checking on what institution they refer to, or where they found their data. I do 
not know of any institution where the number of professional and semi-professional staff 
to the number of children is of a ratio as high as six to one. 
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Before and after tests of academic achievement and behavior were administered 
to the three groups in the first year of the program. . . . The ‘Behavior Rating Scale’ 
(see Appendix C) was developed by the authors to measure change in overt behavior. 
The five-point rating scale consisted of twenty-seven items. The judge rated each 
child from one to five on each item of tested behavior [p. 74]. [Italics are the re- 
viewer'’s.] 


In Appendix C, which presents the full text of this rating scale, we are told 
in the instructions to the raters: 


Please read over the following twenty-six items to be rated carefully. Rate each 
item on a seven point scale, varying from an extreme negative degree at the left side 
of the continuum to the highest positive degree at the right. Think of the items as 
varying from a minus 2 through zero to a plus 4 [p. 303]. [Italics are the reviewer’s.] 


Thus the instrument itself consists of twenty-six items, not twenty-seven as we 
are told in the text. And evaluation is made on a seven-point rating scale, 
not a five-point one as we are told in the text. 

So much for the accuracy of the authors’ statements on their own evalua- 
tion scale on which they base their recommendations on what must be done 
about education for emotionally disturbed children in particular, and edu- 
cation in general. If these should be printer's errors, how was it that the au- 
thors, the consulting editors, the publisher’s editors, and the distinguished 
educator (W. M. Cruickshank) who introduces the book, overlooked them? 
It does suggest that they consider the book not worthy of careful proofreading, 
in which opinion this reviewer joins them. Much more serious, however, is 
the fact that none of these persons questioned the design of the research but 
accepted it as coming up to standards. 

The authors’ main argument is directed against what they consider an all 
too “permissive” attitude in the education of emotionally disturbed children. 
To this they oppose what they call a very firm and highly structured educa- 
tion. The fifteen children of their experimental Group I were therefore sub- 
jected to such a firmly structured education, and were separated into two 
special classes, according to age. One was a primary class, age seven to nine, 
the other an intermediate class, age nine to eleven. 

The fifteen children of Group II were not taught as a group at all but stud- 
ied in their several regular classrooms in six different elementary schools 
within the same county. Since they were neither taught in any special way, 
nor as a separate group, they do not interest us here. They are mentioned 
only for completeness’ sake. 

The third group, the so-called “permissive group,” consisted of fifteen 
children assigned to a single special class. Yet everyone knows that the smaller 
the student load per teacher, the better will the academic results be—particu- 
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larly in a class of emotionally disturbed children. So, to begin by giving 
Group I two teachers in two school rooms loaded the dice in their favor. As if 
to make doubly sure that these groups to be compared were not comparable, 
the children in Group III did not range from seven to eleven as did the chil- 
dren in Group I, but ranged from ten to twelve years. That is, they had al- 
ready failed, had been feeling defeated for much longer and more consistently 
than the first group. 

The groups are compared on the basis of their performance on the behavior 
rating scale mentioned before, and in regard to their academic achievement 
as measured by the California Achievement Test. I shall not discuss what the 
authors claim they found on the basis of their behavior rating scale, not 
because they seem unclear on how many items this scale consists of, or on how 
many points the children should be rated on each item, but because they give 
no data which would be pertinent to assess validity or reliability of this 
scale; considerations of validity or reliability do not seem to concern these 
authors, when engaging in educational research. The ratings on this scale 
were made by four teachers, serving as judges. We are not told whether each 
child was rated by several or only one of the judges. If the first should have 
been the case, one would like to know the degree of agreement between 
judges; if each child were rated by only one judge, one would like to know 
how the ratings of the judges compared with each other, that is, whether any 
judge consistently rated children high or low on certain items when com- 
pared with the other three. Also one would like to know whether any or all 
of the four teachers serving as judges were in any way connected with the 
teaching of any of the three groups, and if so, how. Since none of this infor- 
mation is given, there seems no point in discussing data derived from this 
scale, 

Things are different in tegard to the test by means of which academic 
achievement was measured. Academic achievement certainly depends to a 
large degree on innate intelligence and age. So the least one would expect 
is that the children to be compared be comparable in these respects. But no 
age distribution or mean age of the children in each group is given. Neither 
do we learn anything about the children’s intelligence scores. Thus it seems 
possible that there were wide varieties in the intelligence of the children 
forming the three groups. Unless we know how the groups compare in regard 
to intelligence, findings on the academic Progress of the three groups are 
meaningless. The academic progress of children of similar intelligence placed 
m each of the three groups would have to be compared to see how they fared 
a each one, Since the ages of the children in each group varied, one would 
like to know how children of the same age and the same intelligence fared in 
group I when compared, for example, with children of the same age and 
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intelligence in Groups II and III. No information is given to permit such 
comparisons. Given the importance of home background, one would have 
liked to know how the children compared in regard to their socio-economic 
and cultural background. Again no information is available. We are not even 
told whether the sex distribution in the three groups was identical. Thus it 
seems that while no effort was made to make the groups truly comparable in 
regard to the characteristics most pertinent for the questions under investi- 
gation, no analysis of variables was attempted to compensate for this short- 
coming. 

Irrespective of the nature of the groupings, one might surmise that what- 
ever method Group I was taught by—being much younger, being in classes 
about half the size of Group II, having known defeat only half as many 
years—their academic and behavioral progress would be better than in the 
other two groups. But while this would seem a foregone conclusion to any 
educator the progress of the so favored Group I over Group III was by no 
means impressive. 

When both groups started out, according to tests then administered the 
mean academic achievement level of Group I was 2.19; that of Group III 
was 5.36. After one year, the respective gains of the two groups were 1.97 versus 
0.70 (p. 77). Data for the second year are given only for Group I; no such 
data are given for Groups II and III. But the second year progress of Group I, 
when the students were one year older and, more important, had started on a 
higher mean grade level (4.16), was only 1.17 (p. 82). Thus when the students 
of the experimental group started on a mean grade level of 2.19 their mean 
achievement for one year was 1.97; but when they started the next year on a 
mean grade level of 4.16, their mean academic achievement for the year was 
only 1.17. By the end of the second year they had reached a mean grade level 
of 5.33, virtually the same level on which Group III originally began (mean 
grade level 5.36). 

Thus the data show that with an increase of about two years in mean start- 
ing grade level, the mean progress of the group was reduced by 0.80 of a year's 
academic achievement (from 1.97 to 1.17). Assuming the same progression 
(or rather reduction) in rate of yearly gain, if Group I had started out with 
a mean grade level of 5.33, their mean yearly increase in achievement would 
have been reduced to less than half the progress of the preceding year; that 
is, it would have been in the vicinity of 0.77. This would be just about the 
progress made by Group III, which started out with a mean academic age 
level of 5.36 and progressed 0.70 during this one year a mean academic level 
of 6.06. 

According to this calculation, had Group I and III started at the same 
mean grade level, the permissive group would have made as much academic 
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progress as the highly structured one, though the permissive group was twice 
as large (or had only half the number of teachers). What a triumph for the 
permissive philosophy over the highly structured one. 

We could also reason from their data that as their experimental group 
spent one more year in the highly structured classroom the mean progress of 
the group per year was reduced by 0.80 from that of the preceding year. Since 
the authors give no data for the third year—though they claim that the 
group was followed for several more years—we are free to assume that the 
reduction in progress might have been the same the following year; that is, 
again 0.80, This would suggest that during the third year when the children 
of Group I started the year on the same academic level as Group III did ini- 
tially, Group I’s progress would be reduced to a mere 0.37; that is, half the 
mean progress the permissive group made on the same academic level. So 
whichever way we look at the authors’ data, the permissive group comes 
through with flying colors. 

Which merely indicates that to demonstrate the superiority of one educa- 
tional system over the other, one has only to give one group twice as many 
teachers, and start the other on a level from which it is much harder to make 
academic gains. All that is further needed is to claim that despite these crucial 
differences the groups are comparable, and your opponent is done for. That 
is, if the reader does not know what constitutes comparable groups, and can- 
not read tables. 

With what lack of seriousness the authors treat their own Statistical data 
may be illustrated by one example. When comparing the mean achievements 
of Group I and II the authors state that the mean score difference of 0.95 (in 
the first year Group I increased its score by 1.97; Group II by 1.02) is signifi- 
cant, which statistically speaking it is (p. 76). But a few pages later, when it 
suits their purpose to assert the superiority of Group I, they claim that though 
the mean gain of this group in the second year was only 1.17, that is, 0.80 
lower than the year before, this indicates “that the pace of the structured 
class was not much below that of the first year of the experiment” (p. 82). 
Thus if it suits the authors a mean difference of 0.95 is so significant as to base 
on it far reaching recommendations on how our educational system should 
be reshaped. But at another moment a difference of 0.80, statistically nearly 
as Important as a difference of 0.95, is of no importance whatsoever. 

Actually, the groups were even less comparable than I have indicated so 
far, Only for Group I was there the well known effect which is engendered 
whenever very special attention is paid to one group, while the others con- 
tinue in a humdrum existence. Only the teachers of Group I got extra help, 
advice, and were exposed to the enthusiasm and the goal oriented efforts of 
the researchers, The teachers of the two other groups were simply let to floun- 
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der in any way they could. The authors are so unaware of the research prov- 
ing the effects of such extraordinary attention paid to only one group that 
they do not even mention it. 

But this is not all. Only for Group I were regular group meetings of parents 
and teachers instituted, led by one of the authors, and other experts. The 
authors themselves say, “It is a trite but true statement that work done with 
parents can be extremely beneficial to a child’s welfare” (p. 162), Thus it 
is perfectly in accord with the authors’ own statements to assume that part 
of the progress they report for their structured Group I is due simply to the 
work they did with the parents, since no such effort was made for the children 
of Groups II and III. 

They also say of these group meetings: “As a result of the effort illustrated, 
parent, child, teacher, and other school officials were more or less successfully 
bound together in working consistently toward commonly shared goals” (p. 
195). Starting out with the realization that the difficulties of most emotionally 
disturbed children originate in the home, it is quite clear that if an impor- 
tant influence is exercised on the home, and if such influence is beneficial, 
there must have been far reaching consequences on the classroom behavior 
and educational progress of the child. Only for the first group, the one selected 
by the authors to demonstrate their method as successful, did such meetings 
take place. All one can say is that this lends further support to Sir William 
Osler’s famous statement that when schemes are laid in advance, it is sur- 
prising how often the circumstances fit in with them. 

Throughout this book, the authors have stressed that their contribution 
consists in the introduction of highly structured classroom teaching in the 
education of emotionally disturbed children. Since this reviewer cannot think 
of any educational enterprise that is not highly structured—however varied 
the structuring—and since the need for structure is all the book claims, a 
need that none denies, it would be simple to dismiss this volume: one could 
merely remark that most of what is in it is old; that some of this old stuff is 
good, most of it trite, and quite a bit of it questionable; that the little that 
is new is not supported by the authors’ own evidence. 

Why, then, review it at all and at such length? Because this reviewer feels 
that it is most important to examine with care what kind of studies are passed 
off as research in educational psychology. Because the questions ought to be 
raised: how comes it that research reports are published where data are 
treated in such high handed fashion and where groups are claimed to be 
comparable which are not? Much more important, such books pose a serious 
problem if not in the sociology of knowledge then in that of a profession: 
how come we do not clean our own house of researchers who do not take 
research seriously? 
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By examining the legislative history of the NDEA, 

the “presumption of constitutionality,” and various 
Supreme Court precedents, the author supports Federal 
loans to private and parochial schools as being both 
constitutional and wise public policy. This attack on 

La Noue’s position (HER: Summer 1962) continues 
the debate on a significant national controversy. 


CHARLES W. RADCLIFFE 
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Private Schools 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SECTION 305 OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT* 


On September 2, 1958, President Eisenhower signed into law the National 
Defense Education Act. Many observers consider it to be the most important 
Federal education legislation to be enacted in this century; it is undoubtedly 
one of the three or four most significant Federal actions on behalf of edu- 
cation in our entire national history. 

The Act was the end result of many months of work and thought by both 
the Executive Branch and the Congress (work which began long before the 
opening of the 2nd Session of the 85th Congress and months before the Soviet 
“Sputnik” alarmed the nation, in the late Fall of 1957, about the state of our 
technological and educational preparedness). This work waš a marvel of bi- 
partisan legislative action, reflecting the general consensus (only reinforced 
by Sputnik) that the strengthening of educational resources of the Nation 
was a matter of urgent and fundamental national concern. 

The spirit and purpose of the Act is caught in the second paragraph of the 
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Report on the Senate bill issued by the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare on August 8, 1958: 


In reporting S. 4237 to the Senate, the committee has approved a coordinated pro- 
gram for strengthening the national defense through an interrelated set of proposals 
designed to assist State, local, and private effort to develop America’s brainpower for 
defense, by stimulating students, teachers, parents, and school authorities to seek 
the highest possible attainment in learning. [Emphasis added.]1 


This interrelated set of proposals included specific forms of assistance for all 
levels of education from primary grades through graduate school. It is notable 
that the Act, with a few exceptions, provided assistance to both private and 
public education at all levels, including both loans and grants to private 
colleges for a variety of programs. At the secondary school level, Title V of 
the Act authorizes payments to the states for testing students in both public 
and private schools, with provision for direct Federal financing of private 
school testing programs in states having no legal authority to conduct them. 

The legislative history of this Act does not support the contention that 
Congress determined to provide appropriate and effective assistance for pri- 
vaté education as a mere after-thought or without due consideration. The Act 
is broad in concept and is directed to those deficiencies in the whole of Ameri- 
can education found most dangerous to the national security. This memo- 
randum develops that point at some length, as it is essential to a consideration 
of the validity of Section 305, both as to constitutionality and with respect 
to public policy. 

Title III of the Act deals with one of the several deficiencies Congress found 
most serious—the widespread inadequacy (or absence) of instruction in 
mathematics, the physical sciences, and modern foreign languages in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Title III authorizes appropriations for payments 
to state education agencies for “(A) acquisition of laboratory and other spe- 
cial equipment, including audio-visual materials and equipment and printed 
materials (other than textbooks), suitable for use in providing education in 
science, mathematics, or modern foreign language, in public elementary or 
secondary schools, or both, and (B) minor remodeling of laboratory or other 
space used for such materials or equipment. . . .” [Emphasis added.” 

Title III (Section gos) also authorized the Commissioner of Education to 
make loans to private, nonprofit elementary and secondary schools for the 
same purposes as set forth above. Such loans are made for a period not to 
exceed ten years, and bear interest at a rate determined by adding one-quarter 
of 1 percent to the average yield on all outstanding marketable obligations 


*Senate Report No. 2242, 85th Congress, H. Session, p. 1. 
*Sec. 303 (a) (1), P.L. 85-864. 
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of the United States. The loan funds may not be used to purchase textbooks 
of any description, nor, indeed, any material of a sectarian nature. As of 
June 30, 1962, there had been approved 207 loans to 214 schools located in 
43 States and Territories, in an amount of $2,708,000. Of the loans approved, 
approximately go per cent have been for secondary schools. 

It is this loan program which has been questioned on grounds of constitu- 
tionality and of sound public policy. National publicity has been given to 
the findings and conclusions of a study of parochial school textbooks used 
by some schools at some grade levels to teach science, mathematics, and lan- 
guages. The study was conducted by Mr. George R. La Noue at the request 
of the Department of Religious Liberty of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ. 

Mr. La Noue found that some of the textbooks used by some parochial 
schools in the subjects eligible for assistance under Section gos contain re- 
ligious and sectarian references and that these courses have religious content. 
It should be noted that no claim was made that any such material was pur- 
chased with Federal loan funds. Indeed (as Mr. La Noue unfortunately does 
not stress in his published articles), no such materials may be purchased with 
the loan funds. 

From this finding Mr. La Noue leaps to the sweeping conclusion that the 
loan program authorized by Section gos is an unconstitutional violation of 
the First Amendment prohibition against Congress making a law respecting 
an establishment of religion, and, moreover, that such assistance is bad public 
policy.® 

The purpose of this article is to examine both of these conclusions in detail. 
Except as may be necessary to a consideration of the constitutionality of 
Section 305, no attempt is made to delineate the ultimate constitutional reach 
of the establishment clause of the First Amendment as applied to Federal 
education programs. The same restraint must be imposed with respect to the 
examination of public policy. Such far-reaching issues must be left to the 
long-range and continuing development afforded by judicial and legislative 
bodies, and to the American people. The relevant facts are reviewed with 
every attempt at fairness, and conclusions of law have been reached after a 
conscientious effort to avoid the toils of advocacy. 


THE PURPOSE OF CONGRESS 
We live in a curious time; extremely ominous, yet holding luminous promise 
for mankind. It is a supremely dangerous time for our nation. As nearly as 


*See George R. La Noue “Religious Schools and ‘Secular’ Subj i 
€ a n ubjects: An Analysis of the 
Premises of Title III, Section gos of the National Defense Education Act,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, Vol. 32, No. 3 (Summer 1962), pp. 255-91. 
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we can make such judgment, it appears that scientific and technological ad- 
vances have brought the world to the point where a free society can be uni- 
versally realized or wholly extinguished. In this context, the policies of the 
Government of the United States assume a significance unique in history. 

This weight of decision rests in large measure upon the Congress, which 
must constantly assess our situation and the elements of national strength with 
which we confront it. The Congress liberally utilizes its power of inquiry and 
its access to expert opinion to probe even the minute aspects of the problems 
with which it deals. Despite the fact that its numerous and exhaustive hear- 
ings are largely public records, too few citizens appreciate the depth and scope 
of these deliberations. It is one of the ironies of our political life that the 
most critical work of the Congress is so little understood. This power of 
inquiry was brought to bear fully in the consideration of proposals which 
became the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 


The Legislative Basis For the N.D.E.A. 


When the impact of “Sputnik” was felt across our land in November of 1957, 
the Subcommittee on Special Education of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, chaired by Representative Carl Elliott of Alabama, had al- 
ready completed its first round of hearings on educational deficiencies. These 
hearings had been held at a number of locations around the nation since early 
August. At the same time, in the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, a special “task force” was completing its work of many months on edu- 
cational needs, work which had been initiated by Secretary Folsom and Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick, the U. S. Commissioner of Education. Thus the essen- 
tial basis for the N.D.E.A. had been laid well before “Sputnik.” 

On January 21, 1958, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Hill of Alabama, began its own series of 
hearings on “Science and Education for National Defense.” A few days later, 
on January 27, President Eisenhower sent a message to the Congress trans- 
mitting “Recommendations Relative To Our Educational System,” which 
set forth the general outline for legislation that was to become the National 
Defense Education Act. The President stated in this message: 


Our immediate national security aims—to continue to strengthen. our Armed Forces 
and improve the weapons at their command—can be furthered only by the efforts 
of individuals whose training is already far advanced. But if we are to maintain our 
position of leadership, we must see to it that today's young people are prepared to 
contribute the maximum to our future progress. Because of the growing importance 
of science and technology, we must necessarily give special, but by no means exclusive, 
attention to education in science and engineering. - - - National security requires 
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that prompt action be taken to improve and expand the teaching of science and 
mathematics.4 


Simultaneously with the message, the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare’s draft bill to carry out the President's recommendations was 
introduced in the House by Representatives Kearns and Frelinghuysen (H.R, 
10278, H.R. 10279) and in the Senate by Senator Smith (N.J.) and others 
(S. 3163). Immediately, somewhat different and expanded versions of these 
proposals were introduced by Representative Elliott (H.R. 10381) and by 
Senator Hill and others (S. 3187). The final Act, with certain variations, 
represented an amalgam of these bills. 

It is impossible to summarize briefly the substance of the House and Senate 
hearings on these proposals, conducted during the Winter and Spring of 1958. 
The printed House hearings, in 3 volumes, contain 2,096 pages; the bulky 
single volume of Senate hearings, 1,602 pages; the list of witnesses in each 
reads like a “Who's Who” of the American scientific and educational com- 
munity. The theme of the testimony was the constant emphasis upon the 
close relationship of education to defense, and the necessity of making broad 
improvements in certain aspects of education. 

The Senate committee report contains excerpts characteristic of testimony 
heard by committees in both Houses: 


The bill takes cognizance of the vital relationship between a good educational system 
and national survival. Witness after witness appearing before the Committee testified 
to the fact that stronger and better education, especially in the sciences, mathematics, 
engincering and modern foreign languages, is absolutely essential to an adequate 
national defense. For example, Dr. Detlev A. Bronk, President of: the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research and President of the National Academy of Sciences, 
stated: 

“We cannot compete with Russia and China . . . in terms of numbers of men and 
women. Because of that, it is especially important that we have a very high level 
of education in our country in order to compete against greater numbers with 
men and women of greater competence. Only this way can we defend our national 
strength and be effective champions and defendants of the human freedoms on 
which the whole free world depends.” 
ari The following colloquy which took place during the hearings . . . indicates the 
seriousness with which Dr. Teller views the present situation in education: 

The Chairman: “Doctor, I guess we would agree that our top scientists of the next 
5 and 10 years will be young people who are now in college and graduate schools. 
Would that not be true? 

Dr. Teller: “I am quite sure that in science more than in other fields . . . the 


‘House of Representatives, 85th Congress, 2nd Session, Document No. 318, pp. 1-2, 4. 
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children who are now in school will be the ones on whom we will have to depend 
primarily 10 years from today. 

The Chairman: “We should now, at this time, do all we can to encourage and 
help them to move forward and develop as much as possible. Is that not true? 

Dr. Teller: “That is what we have to do or I think our way of life will not sur- 


vive.” 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, one of the world’s greatest authorities on rockets and 
missiles, agreed that proper training and education of scientists at this time, regard- 
less of cost, “is a matter of national survival.” 

The Chairman of the President's Committee on Scientists and Engineers . . . re- 
cently summarized our situation in these words: 

“,,, The rate of Russian progress in most scientific fields is so rapid that, unless we 

broaden and strengthen our own efforts, there is little question of Soviet superiority 

5 or 10 years from now.”5 


The foregoing is from the report of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, favorably reporting S. 4237 to the Senate. Section 405 of that 
bill became, without further amendment, Section 305, “Loans to private, 
nonprofit schools,” of the National Defense Education Act. 


Legislative History of Section 305 
Neither the original Administration proposals (S. 3163; H.R. 10278, H.R. 
10279) nor the bills introduced by Senator Hill and Representative Elliott 
(S. 3187, H.R. 10381) contained a provision for loans to private, nonprofit 
schools for the purchase of mathematics, science and modern foreign lan- 
guage instructional equipment. The provision was drafted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and included in the bill it reported to 
the Senate (S. 4237). It is to be expected that a committee, after lengthy hear- 
ings and discussion, would shape its own bill, and this is, in fact, the usual 
practice (the committee bill is very often given a new number). This is the 
process followed in the development of the N.D.E.A. The bills reported by 
committee in each house differed from each other and from the bills that 
were first under consideration, although the major purposes and the general 
outline of the legislation remained the same. The fact that a particular pro- 
vision is initiated in committee does not signify that it has not been carefully 
considered. Quite the contrary, it means that the Senators or Representatives 
principally concerned with the legislation are enough impressed by a partic- 
ular need to draft a new provision to meet that need. 

The implication that Section 305 was not a thoughtful and well-considered 
part of the Act overlooks several essential points: 

First: the design of the entire Act discloses a purpose to carry out remedial 


© 85th Congress, gnd Session, Senate Report No. 2242. “National Defense Education Act 
of 1958,” pp. 3, 4- 
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programs for students in both public and private institutions at all levels. 
Title V provides for a program of aptitude testing of students in public and 
private secondary schools (to be directly financed by the Federal Government) 
in any state that is unable to undertake such a program in private schools. 
Titles V and VI authorize, respectively, institutes for school counsellors and 
for teachers of modern foreign languages. The institutes, which the Commis- 
sioner of Education arranges through contracts with both public and private 
universities, may be attended by both public and private school teachers. The 
original administration proposals would have authorized the payment of 
stipends to private school teachers attending such institutes, but these pay- 
ments were restricted to public school personnel by the congressional com- 
mittees.? Nevertheless, tuition-free attendance is a form of assistance. Titles 
II and IV authorize, respectively, loans to college students and the award of 
graduate fellowships in both public and private institutions; and title VI 
authorizes the establishment of language and area centers in both private 
and public institutions for the study of important languages which are rarely 
taught in this country, and provides for language fellowships. All of these 
provisions, in some form, were contained in the bills first before the com- 
mittees. In the entire NDEA only title VIII, which authorizes the establish- 
ment of vocational-technical programs, relates exclusively to public institu- 
tions, and it is in the form of an amendment to the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946.7 Vocational education has long been recognized as an exclusive 
concern of public schools, in terms of Federal support. 

Second: there was ample testimony before the Senate committee to justify 
its action to help private schools purchase adequate equipment for instruction 
in mathematics, science and modern foreign languages. Dr. Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, the U. S. Commissioner of Education, for example, testified to this need 
in general terms that would apply to private as well as public schools: 


Since laboratory equipment, particularly in advanced courses, constitutes a major 
expense, many schools have resorted to non-laboratory methods of teaching. It is not 
uncommon to find a complete absence of laboratory facilities in the required general 
science and biology courses, to say nothing of those sciences requiring more com- 
plicated and expensive equipment.8 


Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, President of the National Academy of Sciences, in re- 


*This creates an anomalous situation in Federal programs, since the National Science 
Foundation has been paying stipends for about 7 years to private school teachers attending 
a eres institutes for science and mathematics teachers, 

itle X authorizes payments to state education agencies to improve their collection of 
aah Title IX establishes a Science Information Service in Genial Science Foun- 
ion. 

®“Science and Education for National Defense,” Hearin, i 

c o A gs before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, United States Senate. p- 265 (February 7, 1958). 
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sponse to questions by Senator Kennedy, stressed to the committee the central 
importance of adequate equipment in the classrooms. Indeed, the general 
inadequacy of instructional equipment in our schools, particularly in the 
fields of science and languages, was often emphasized in the hearings. 

Finally: there was adequate explanation of this section and ample oppor- 
tunity for the Senate and House to consider its validity, had any member 
seen fit to question it. The Senate committee report contained both an ex- 
planation of the provision and its full text.1° A copy of this report, together 
with a copy of the bill, is customarily placed upon the desk of each Senator 
in the Senate Chamber prior to debate. Moreover, the report on S. 4237 was 
available on August 8, several days before debate commenced in the Senate. 
An opportunity was afforded the full House to consider this provision when 
it approved the conference report which contained an explanation and the 
full text of the section. 

No conclusion adverse to Section 305 may be drawn from the fact that there 
was no Senate or House debate concerning it. There was little or no debate 
concerning several very important (and relatively very expensive) provisions 
of the Act. A review of the discussion and debate in both houses leads one 
to conclude that controversy mostly centered upon Federal scholarships. Most 
of the less controversial aspects of the bills were not debated.’ 


The Congressional Assessment 

While the deliberations and debate in both the House and the Senate could 
leave no doubt that the Congress as a body considered NDEA a vital defense 
measure, our attention is focused upon the Senate debate, because the bill 
before the Senate included the private school loan provision. Many excellent 
contributions were made to the Senate debate, including statements in sup- 
port of the legislation by Senator Alexander Smith (senior Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and a co-sponsor of the 
legislation) and many of his Republican colleagues. It was a bi-partisan 
effort in every sense. The most comprehensive statements of Congressional 
purpose were those made on the Senate floor on August 13, 1958, by Senator 
Hill, the Committee chairman, who said: 


Americans are united in our determination to meet this [Soviet scientific] challenge. 
Americans know that we must give vastly greater support, emphasis, and dedication 
to basic scientific research, to quality in education, to instruction in the physical 
sciences, to training in foreign languages, and to developing to the full our intellec- 


° Ibid., p. 19. 
* Ibid., Pp. 13, 35- 
4 See Congressional Record, August 7-22, 1958. 
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tual, cultural, and scientific resources. Americans know we must mobilize our brain- 


power in the struggle for survival. 
... The Constitution solemnly placed upon the Federal Government this respon- 
sibility for the national defense, as we call it today, and for the conduct of our foreign 


affairs. 

... We had before our Committee on Labor and Public Welfare many witnesses, 
including distinguished scientists, distinguished educators, and distinguished leaders 
in American public life. All these witnesses, without exception took cognizance of 
the vital relationship between a good educational system and national survival.12 


Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, the Majority Leader, stated his belief that his- 
tory might record that by this program for education “we saved liberty and 
saved freedom. . . .”18 

The legal significance of this legislative history, and the reason it is reviewed 
in such detail herein, is that Section 305 must be considered as an integral 
part of the whole Act, In nearly all cases the view of Congress as to its own 
purpose in enacting a law is binding upon the Court. Moreover, the stated 
conviction of the Congress that the programs thus authorized were under- 
taken as a measure of national defense greatly strengthens the legal presump- 
tion of constitutional validity. 

On September 2, 1958, President Eisenhower signed H.R. 13247, the “Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958,” into law. In a White House press 
release issued that day, the President took the occasion to say: “I consider 
this Act to be a sound and constructive piece of legislation.” 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SECTION 305, 


The constitutional reach of Congressional power was best stated by John 
Marshall, over 140 years ago, in his famous opinion in McCullock v. Mary- 
land.‘ He wrote: 


Tek the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional.15 


This is generally considered by legal scholars to be the definitive statement 
of the meaning of the final clause of Article I, section 8 of the Constitution, 
which confers upon the Congress the power “To make all Laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into Execution the foregoing Powers, 


Congressional Record, August 13, 1958, p. 17 
Binaries gust 13, 1958, p. 17231. 


“4 Wheat. 316 (1819). 
% Ibid., p. 420. 
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and all other Powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or Officer thereof.” 

Marshall's doctrine is a convenient frame of reference for the matter in 
issue, because it narrows our inquiry. It is beyond dispute that the strengthen- 
ing of education for national defense is a legitimate end for legislation, quite 
within the scope of the Constitution. Clearly, the strengthening of private 
education in defense-related subjects is one appropriate means plainly 
adapted to that end. It only remains to be determined if this is a means pro- 
hibited by the Constitution. 

At this point a hallowed principle of constitutional law, also enunciated 
by Marshall, among others, comes to bear on the issue with potent force: 
an Act of Congress is presumed to be constitutional. 

The effect of a presumption in law is not always appreciated. Stated most 
simply: a conclusive presumption absolutely decides an issue; a rebutable 
presumption (as the constitutionality of an act) shifts the burden of proof 
to the party attempting to overcome the presumption, with reasonable doubts 
resolved in favor of the presumption. In the instance of an Act of Congress 
(or, indeed, of a state legislature), by long-established precedent, the presump- 
tion is very strongly in favor of constitutionality. The quality of judicial re- 
straint is nowhere better shown and adhered to than in this principle. 


The Presumption of Constitutionality 


As early as 1798 the cautious attitude of the Court was voiced by Justice 
Iredell in his opinion in Calder v. Bull: 


If any act of congress, or of the legislature of a state, violates those constitutional 
provisions, it is unquestionably void; though, I admit, that as the authority to declare 
it void is of a delicate and awful nature, the court will never resort to that authority, 
but in a clear and urgent case.17 


In 1870, in his opinion in Miller v. United States," Justice Strong wrote: 


. .. for when a statute will bear two constructions, one of which would be within 
the constitutional power of Congress to enforce, and the other a transgression of the 
power, that must be adopted which is consistent with the Constitution, It is always 
a presumption that the legislature acts within the scope of its authority. [Emphasis 
added.]19 


One of the most comprehensive discussions of judicial restraint in this respect 
is supplied by Justice Brandeis in his concurring opinion in Ashwander v. 
* 3 Dall. 386, (1798). 
* Ibid., p. 399. (1799) 
* 11 Wall. 268 (1871). 
* Ibid., p. 309. 
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Tennessee Valley Authority, in which he outlines seven rules the Supreme 
Court has formulated for itself to avoid passing upon constitutional questions 
in cases within its jurisdiction“! Brandeis spoke of “the long established pre- 
sumption in favor of the constitutionality of astatute” and quoted with favor 
the statement of Chief Justice Marshall in Dartmouth v. Woodward™ that 
the Court had several times declared “that, in no doubtful case, would it 
pronounce a legislative act to be contrary to the constitution.” He also quoted 
with favor (in footnote 12 to the opinion) the admonition of Chief Justice 
Tilghman of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 1811, that “an Act of the 
legislature is not to be declared void, unless the violation of the constitution 
is so manifest as to leave no room for reasonable doubt.” 

One might well ask whether this self-imposed restraint of the Supreme 
Court is relevant to the question of constitutionality, per se. (Indeed, it has 
been argued that the existence of the presumption imposes upon the legis- 
lator an additional obligation to assure himself of the constitutional validity 
of proposals before him.) The obvious answer is that the restraint of the 
Court is itself a recognition of the powers, duties, and responsibilities which 
the Constitution imposes upon the Congress, and that the solemn judgment 
of the Congress with respect to the means chosen to discharge its responsi- 
bilities is entitled to great consideration. Therefore this just deference is an 
inextricable part of the issue of constitutionality. The application of this 
principle to Section 305 is inescapable in view of the legislative history re- 
viewed above. 

The Congress, acting upon the most detailed investigation of educational 
needs for defense, chose to accord to the millions of our children attending 
private schools a measure of the assistance for improved instruction accorded 
all others, The instructional fields aided were those found to be most closely 
related to defense needs. Congress stated its findings and declared its purpose 
in the very preamble of the Act: 


Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds and declares that the security of the Nation 
requires the fullest development of the mental resources and technical skills of its 
young men and women. The present emergency demands that additional and more 
adequate educational opportunities be made available. The defense of this Nation 
depends upon the mastery of modern techniques developed from complex scientific 
principles. 

Des: This requires programs that . . . will correct as rapidly as possible the existing 
imbalances in our educational programs which have led to an insufficient proportion 


297 U.S. 288 (1936). 
2 Ibid., pp. 346-356. 
%4 Wheat. 518 (1819). 
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of our population educated in science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages 
and trained in technology.?8 


When the Congress acts to provide for the national defense it does so as a 
logical extension of the war power of the Federal Government. The Court 
has declared the war power to be an inherent attribute of national sover- 
eignty, independent of affirmative grants of power in the Constitution. 
Justice Story, years ago, gave the war power its logical extension to the main- 
tenance of national defense in peacetime. He wrote: 


How could a readiness for war in time of peace be safely prohibited . .. ? The means 
of security can only be regulated by the means and the danger of attack. . . . It will 
be in vain to oppose constitutional barriers to the impulse of self-preservation.?® 


In Ashwander v. Tennessee Valley Authority?® the Court gave explicit recog- 
nition to this principle. 

The Constitutional issue, then, might very well be decided by the answer 
to this question: How compelling is the presumption of constitutionality in 
the case of Section 30's loans for private schools? The answer must be that 
it is so great as to place an overwhelming burden of proof upon those who 
would assert that these loans violate the establishment clause of the First 
Amendment. For this reason, it is a shallow and naive legal argument that 
this issue is decided by a paragraph of dicta in Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion?’ to the effect that tax funds may not be used for a religious purpose. 

The case of Dennis v. United States®® provides a graphic demonstration of 
the effect of the presumption of constitutionality. The issue was the power of 
Congress, in peacetime, to restrict freedom of speech in order to meet the 
threat of Communist subversion. The court has often declared free speech to 
be a “most favored” right. In a concurring opinion sustaining the Congres- 
sional judgment, Justice Frankfurter wrote: 


The demands of free speech in a democratic society as well as the interest in national 
security are better served by candid and informed weighing of the competing inter- 
ests, within the confines of the judicial process, than by announcing dogmas too 
inflexible for the non-Euclidian problems to be solved.?° 


After observing that the Congress has the primary responsibility for adjusting 


2 20 U.S.C, 401. 
2 See United States v. Curtis-Wright Export Corp. 299 U.S. 304, PP- 316-18. 
* Story Commentaries on the Constitution, II, Sec. 1185 (4th ed., 1873). 
297 U.S. 288 (1936). 
2 330 U.S. 1 (1947). 
= 341 U.S. 494 (1951). 
» Ibid., p. 524. 
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competing interests in our society, he concluded: “We are to set aside the 
judgment of those whose duty it is to legislate only if there is no reasonable 
basis for it.”3° 


The Establishment Clause 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . .” This is the admonition in the First 
Amendment to the Constitution with which our Bill of Rights begins. We 
are concerned here only with the first clause, dealing with “an establishment 
of religion.” The decisions of the Supreme Court which interpret this clause 
have been few in number and have been applied to an extremely limited set 
of circumstances giving rise to the cases. Nevertheless, despite the continuing 
debate among legal scholars as to the true purpose of the clause, we may 
conclude that the Court has given it the effect of raising “a wall of separation 
between Church and State.”1 It is beyond the scope of our immediate con- 
cern to inquire into the precise dimensions of that wall. Our concern here is 
limited to whether the doctrine of separation, as it has thus far been devel- 
oped, constitutes a bar to the loan program authorized by Section 305. We 
must therefore examine the relevant decisions of the Court. 

Bradfield v. Roberts? was a taxpayer's suit originating in the District of 
Columbia. It questioned the right of the District Commissioners to use Fed- 
eral funds for the purpose of erecting a medical facility at Providence Hospital 
which was operated by a Roman Catholic religious order under a Congres- 
sional charter. The Court never reached the constitutional issue of separation 
of church and state, for it held that the hospital was a corporation separate 
from the religious order, although organized under the auspices of members 
of that order. Similarly, in Quick Bear v. Leupp? in which there was ques- 
tioned the use of Federal funds to support parochial schools on an Indian 
reservation, the Court held that the funds were appropriated to the use of 
the Sioux tribe under an 1868 Treaty, and were therefore the private funds 
of that tribe to be used as the Indians saw fit, 

The constitutional issue involved in the use of public funds for the alleged 
benefit of private, parochial schools was not reached until 1930, in the case of 
Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Education. The case brought into 
question, on the grounds of violation of the establishment clause of the First 
Amendment, a state law providing state-approved textbooks free of charge to 


=% [bid., p. 525. 
“ This was the phrase Thomas Jefferson used in 1802. See 
jelron Ca eh, J Saul K. Padover, The Complete 
= 175 U.S. 291 (1899). 
* 210, U.S. 50 (1908). 
“281 U.S. 370 (1930). 
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children attending both public and private and parochial elementary and 
secondary schools. The state courts upheld the practice as constitutional. 
Counsel for appellants argued that if the provision of free textbooks to paro- 
chial school students were to be considered a legitimate incident of the state’s 
interest in education, then there could be no logical end to the purposes for 
which state funds could be used in support of parochial schools. The Court 
rejected this argument. Speaking for the Court, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes 
reasoned: 


The legislation does not segregate private schools, or their pupils, as its beneficiaries 
or attempt to interfere with any matters of exclusively private concerns. Its interest 
is education, broadly; its method, comprehensive. Individual interests are aided only 
as the common interest is safeguarded. [Emphasis added.]85 


The application of this reasoning to Title III of the NDEA is apparent. 

McCollum v. Board of Education** and Zorach v. Clauson? brought before 
the Court the question of whether particular “released time” arrangements 
violate the establishment clause. These are arrangements whereby public 
school pupils are released from classes for a short period to participate in 
religious instruction sponsored by local churches. In McCollum one such 
arrangement in Champaign, Illinois, was declared unconstitutional, princi- 
pally because the religious instruction was actually conducted in the public 
school facilities. In Zorach the decision in the McCollum case was somewhat 
limited when the Court approved a New York arrangement in which the 
students were released for religious instruction conducted outside the public 
schools. 

Each of these two cases is very important to a consideration of the broad 
issue of the reach of the establishment clause. The opinions, concurring opin- 
ions and dissents cover a range of judicial views and contain excellent disser- 
tations on both the legal concept and the history of separation of church and 
state. The factual situations in these cases, however, are so different from that 
presented by the loan program authorized by Section gos, that the cases have 
a very limited application. An earlier case, Everson v. Board of Education,’ 
is much more analogous. 

Everson involved the constitutionality of a New Jersey law which permitted 
local school authorities to provide free bus transportation for students attend- 
ing parochial schools. A sharply divided Court sustained the right of the 
New Jersey legislature to meet what it considered to be a public need. Speak- 
ing through Justice Black, the Court upheld the legislative appraisal: 

= Tbid., p. 375- 

* 333 U.S. 203 (1948). 


= 343 U.S. 306 (1952). 
* 330 U.S. 1 (1947). 
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But the New Jersey legislature has decided that a public purpose wall be served by 
using tax-raised funds to pay the bus fares of all school children, including oe who 
attend parochial schools. . .. The fact that a state law, passed to satisfy a public need, 
coincides with the personal desires of the individuals most directly affected is cer- 
tainly an inadequate reason for us to say that a legislature has erroneously appraised 


the public need. 
It is true that this Court has, in rare instances, struck down state statutes on the 


ground that the purpose for which the tax-raised funds were to be expended was not 
a public one [cites cases]. But the Court has also pointed out that this far-reaching 
authority must be exercised with the most extreme caution.39 


The Court also concluded that the provision of free bus transportation to 
parochial school students does not constitute an establishment of religion, but 
added this sweeping obiter dictum on the subject: 


Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a church. Neither can pass 
laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over another. 
Neither can force nor influence a person to go to or to remain away from church 
against his will or force him to profess a belief or disbelief in any religion. No person 
can be punished for entertaining or professing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, for 
church attendance or non-attendance. No tax in any amount, large or small, can be 
levied to support any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion.40 


Literally applied, without regard to other constitutional principles or prece- 
dents, this language would appear to forbid even the maintenance of a Chap- 
lains Corps in the Armed Forces. No such literal application could be in- 
tended by the Court because, for one thing, the Court itself insists that the 
facts presented by every case coming before it be viewed separately. 

In the recent case of Engel v. Vitale, in which a divided Court struck 
down a prayer prepared by the New York State Board of Regents as a daily 
opening exercise in public schools, Justice Douglas’ concurring opinion 
would literally apply the Everson dictum to every phase of our national life. 
He would condemn with equal impartiality free bus transportation for paro- 
chial students, Federal aid for church-sponsored hospitals, the use of the Bible 
in administering oaths of office, tax exemptions for religious organizations, 
preferential Federal income tax treatment for gifts to religious organizations, 
and the use of the inscription “In God We Trust” on coins and stamps. How- 
ever great the respect which we must and should accord to the views of every 
member of the Supreme Court, we are privileged to be thankful that many 

® Ibid., p. 6 


“ Ibid., pp. 15-16, 
“ 370 U.S. 421 (1962). 
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such views, throughout our history, have never been accepted by the Court as 
the law of the land. 

One other recent case should be mentioned. In 1961 the Court denied 
certiorari (declined to review) in the case of Swart v. South Burlington Town 
School District,*? in which the Supreme Court of Vermont had held to be a 
violation of the First and Fourteenth Amendments the use of tax funds to 
pay tuition for children who (because of the absence of a public high school 
in their district) attended a parochial school. No conclusion of law may be 
drawn from a refusal to grant certiorari, although the reasons are open to 
speculation. Certainly the payment of tuition for attendance at parochial 
schools goes far beyond the provision of loan assistance for improved instruc- 
tion in specialized subjects related to national defense. 


Application of the Facts to the Law 


In Federation of Labor v. McAdory,4* Chief Justice Stone wrote: 


It has long been its [the Supreme Court's] considered practice not . . . to formulate 
a rule of constitutional law broader than is required by the precise facts to which 
it is to be applied, [citing cases], or to decide any constitutional question except with 
reference to the particular facts to which it is to be applied, [citing cases].44 


One may wonder, as has Professor Arthur E. Sutherland of Harvard Law 
School, at the extraordinary attention paid to dicta in the establishment 
cases.45 Dicta, by which we mean expressions of the judges on points other 
than the precise ones involved in the case, are far less important than the 
actual holding of the court on the facts before it. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has twice ruled upon the consti- 
tutionality of legislative actions that provide forms of assistance to parochial 
schools. The two cases were Cochran (free textbooks) and Everson (free 
transportation).‘¢ Neither case involved an Act of Congress; neither involved 
a legislative finding that the assistance constituted a national defense measure. 
Both cases sustained the assistance as constitutional; both rejected the argu- 
ment that an incidental benefit to religious education would nullify the basic 
intent to achieve a public purpose. 


“ 122 Vt. 177, 167 A 2d 514, cert. denied, 366 U.S. 925 (1961). 

“325 U.S. 450 (1945). 

“ Ibid., p. 461. 3 
$ “See Professor Sutherland’s letter to Senator Morse of March 28, 1961, published in 
enate Document , 87th Congress, 1st. Session, pp. 52-62. 
5 “ The decision ha he kank was reinforced in A when the Court dismissed an appeal 
in Snyder v. Town of Newton, 147 Conn. 374 (1960), 365 U.S. 299 (1961). The appeal was 
from a decision of the Connecticut court that bus transportation for parochial students 
does not violate the ist. & 14th Amendments; the dismissal is an adjudication on the merits. 
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In each of these cases the aid was rendered directly to the parochial student, 
rather than to the school. Some commentators have elevated this circum- 
stance to a legal principle, calling it the “child benefit theory.” It should be 
apparent to all that such a distinction is illusory. The Court surely was aware 
that there was a benefit bestowed upon the school itself and, incidentally, 
upon religious education. What the Court has actually propounded is a public 
benefit theory. The true distinction which the Court appears to have made in 
each case was this: Was it the primary purpose and effect of the legislation 
to aid a parochial school, per se, or was it to accomplish a broad and legiti- 
mate public purpose, in which the aid to the school is a necessary incident? 

The Department of Health, Education and Welfare took a narrower view 
of the constitutional issue in a 1961 memorandum on the subject.47 The 
General Counsel of the Department concluded that a program which inci- 
dentally benefitted a parochial school would be valid if the financial benefit 
were comparatively meager and could not be avoided without defeating the 
legislative purpose. Even on this very narrow ground (which has been much 
criticized),*8 the Department expressed the view that the Section 305 loan 
program is constitutional.4® 

The loans are available only for laboratory and audio-visual equipment 
and equally neutral instructional materials. Textbooks of any description are 
not eligible for purchase. And, of course, the equipment is limited to that 
used in instruction in mathematics, science, and languages. Obviously, by any 
measure, this is a far more restrictive assistance than the Court considered 
in either Cochran or Everson. Free textbooks and free bus transportation are 
far more pervasive aids to the entire parochial school system (and in a more 
attractive form than a loan). What grounds, then, could Mr. La Noue advance 
for his statement that the loans are unconstitutional? 

Mr. La Noue ignores the actual holdings of the Court in the only two cases 
in point and goes back to the Everson dictum, in effect with a plea of “new 
information.” 

First, he argues that Congress based the loan program on the assumption 
that mathematics, science, and languages are “secular” subjects that could 
not have a religious content. To establish this, he cites questions asked by 
Representative Pucinski during a House committee hearing held nearly three 


“Senate Document No, 29, 87th Congress, 1st Session, PP- 1-48, 
“See Professor Sutherland’s letter, op. cit.; also, in the same document, 
legal analysis by Senator Keating. By necessary inference, Professor Mark DeWolfe Howe 


classroom construction would be constitutional, although he l 
letter published in the same document, PP- 50-51). a STEN 
“Senate Document No. 29, cited above, p. 23. 
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years after the enactment of the National Defense Education Act. © This, of 
course, is wholly irrelevant to the legislative history of that Act. Although 
there is no direct evidence that the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare even considered the question when they devised Section gos, we may 
speculate on whether those sophisticated men were so naive as to think that 
there is no religious content in the study of science. What is more likely is 
that a congressional committee which included a number of superb lawyers 
among its members would have recognized that a legal question would have 
to rest on other grounds. The Court had itself considered, in Cochran, the 
argument that a degree of religious instruction permeates the parochial school 
curriculum, and had unanimously rejected this argument as an irrelevant 
consideration. 

But let us consider Mr. La Noue’s argument on its own terms. Does religious 
content in a science class change the essentially secular character of the sub- 
ject-matter? This is the kind of question that ought to be rhetorical. If one 
were to answer it in the affirmative, he should be prepared to assert that a 
theology course is really secular because it may also add to the student’s knowl- 
edge of art and literature. The inflexible logic sought to be imposed tends 
to reductio ad absurdum. 

Common sense is a more useful tool than so rigorous a logic. The equip- 
ment purchased with the loan funds does not add more teachers, or more 
classrooms, or more pupils to the parochial schools. It does not effect any 
element of religious instruction in any course. It simply improves the quality 
of instruction in mathematics, science, and languages. The pupils who already 
attend parochial schools are better prepared in these subjects of such critical 
importance to the nation. That was the intent of Congress in approving Sec- 
tion 305; that is the legitimate public purpose sought to be achieved. The 
public interest in this result is scarcely compromised if the student may also 
gain a more profound appreciation of the working of God in nature. 

In a sense, not wholly relevant here, Mr. La Noue seems to have violated 
an old legal maxim about the danger of proving too much. For he actually 
proved that the religious element in these courses, in those schools where it 
exists at all, is subservient to the secular subject-matter. Moreover, his exam- 
ples for the most part show that the religious influence is mostly present in 
the lower grades, whereas almost all the equipment purchased with the loan 
funds is for use in advanced courses. 

The practical importance of these loan funds to the institutions is that they 
permit the school to embellish its curriculum. They do not actually support 
the basic, ongoing program of the schools, but merely strengthen it. Much 


© Joint Subcommittee on Education of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Hearings on H.R. 6674 and H.R. 7378, 1961, Part I, pp. 121-122, 280. 
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the same thing is true of the grants to the public schools under Title III. The 
Federal funds are not substituting for funds that would have come from some 
other source, The sad experience prior to this assistance was that these 
schools were struggling along without modern equipment. They could not 
afford it on their customary level of financial support, whether from public 
taxes or private gifts and tuition. For this reason it cannot be maintained 
that this program releases funds for other uses, The loan assistance has af- 
forded an opportunity to achieve excellence. 


Conclusions of Law 


It is concluded that the loan program authorized by Section gog of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is a constitutional means by which Congress, 
in the interest of national defense, sought to improve the general level of 
elementary and secondary school instruction in mathematics, science and 
modern foreign languages. It is further concluded that this program comes 
well within the actual holdings of the Supreme Court as to permissible uses of 
public funds for education under the establishment clause of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


Tue Pusiic Poricy 


An affirmative finding of constitutionality does not establish that a program 
is good public policy, The best tradition of the judiciary rejects the notion 
that the wisdom of a law is a matter for the determination of a court. That 
decision must be left to the legislature, and to the reflections of an informed 
public, 

Approximately six million American children attend private, non-profit 
elementary and secondary schools, About go percent of this attendance is in 
the parochial schools of the Roman Catholic Church. The parents of all these 
children have assumed a private obligation; they exercise a constitutionally- 
protected right in doing so.5! The quality of education received by children 
attending these schools is a matter of public concern, evidenced, among other 
things, by the fact that the schools must meet standards set by the state in 
which they are located. 

It would appear that many parents of private, sectarian-school children 
(and a number of clergy) feel that there is some public obligation to assist 
them in carrying out a private, religious purpose in education. This memo- 
randum is not intended to support that position, with which, indeed, its 
author profoundly disagrees. There seems to be no more (or less) public 


" Pierce v. Society of Sisters 268 U.S. 510 (1925), 
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interest in the expansion of a local parochial school than in the expansion 
of the Groton School. 

There are also those who feel that private elementary and secondary edu- 
cation is inherently undemocratic and divisive, and that it poses a threat to 
public education. Many of these individuals would deny all public concern 
for the vitality of private education, and, in fact, would make the state a 
virtual enemy of these institutions. This observer believes that to be a narrow, 
petty, and essentially destructive attitude. 

Relatively few thoughtful citizens of any religious faith would suggest that 
we break down our well-conceived principle of separation of church and 
state; and few citizens would suggest that we turn our heads from the religious 
heritage that shaped our concept of a free society from the beginning of our 
national life. Yet it is most often just these few on both sides who dominate 
the public discourse on such matters. The political effect is often unfortunate; 
the effect of these extreme positions on our society is corrosive. It is time for 
all of us who are concerned with education, whether public or private, to 
muster a degree of passion for common sense. 

This nation will rely for its very existence upon the products of our schools, 
private and public. Most of our private, nonprofit schools are in about the 
same situation and are facing the same problems as are the public schools in 
the communities they both serve. Efforts to improve the excellence of all our 
schools come as an intelligent response to the central danger of these times. 

Our situation should not prevent, or even dilute, debate over the means 
chosen to improve education; but it should focus our attention upon realities. 
Private schools, apart from their purely private concerns, are an integral 
part of a great public enterprise. Is it unreasonable to assume that we can 
accommodate the public interest without giving undue preference to the pri- 
vate concern? The answer could be framed in the words of Chief Justice 
Vinson, written in another but analagous context: “To those who would 
paralyze our Government in the face of impending threat by encasing it in 
a semantic straightjacket we must reply that all concepts are relative." 

The Federal Government renders many forms of aid to private education at 
all levels. At the college and university level, increasing assistance has flowed 
for a hundred years without any distinction as to the public or private char- 
acter of the institutions.5* The dollar amount of aid to higher education com- 
bined with payments for directed research, is in the magnitude of $2 billion 
annually, Somewhat different factual and legal considerations apply to ele- 
mentary and secondary education, but Federal benefits for private schools 


" Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, P- 508. 
"For a comprehensive analysis of Federal aid for higher education, see the speech of 


Rep. Albert Quie in the Congressional Record for August 8, 1962, pp. 14863-70. 
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are not inconsiderable. The Section gos, loan program is one of the least vital of 
these. Yet this loan program has helped provide improved instruction for many 
thousands of students located in every part of the nation. The accomplish- 
ments of the program, unquestionably in the public interest, are impressive. 
It is reported that nearly half of the aided schools have used the funds to add 
new, advanced courses in the specified subjects. New courses in physics (for 
which equipment is very expensive) lead this list. A considerable number of 
the schools have been able to inaugurate new programs for gifted pupils (for 
whom the Congress has expressed much concern). There have been more 
language laboratories equipped with these funds than existed in all of the 
schools of the nation before the enactment of NDEA." Moreover, every penny 
of the funds will be paid back, with interest. 

These are the very results Congress intended. They benefit every American 
citizen as they strengthen the nation. It strains credulity that this program 
should not be regarded by every fair-minded person as an outstanding exam- 
ple of sound public policy. 


™From personal conversations with Dr, George Decker, U.S. Office of Education, who 
administers the loan program, and with Dr. Samuel Halperin, Acting Director of Legislative 
Services, U.S, Office of Education. 


Comment 
ON “LOANS TO NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS” 


DUNBAR HOLMES 


Member of the Massachusetts Bar 


In the opinion of many people, the prohibition against “an establishment of 
religion” means only that the government cannot set up an established church 
or prefer one church or one religion over another. If that view had been ac- 
cepted by the Supreme Court, there would be no question as to the constitu- 
tionality of the National Defense Education Act. However, the Supreme Court 
has clearly construed the establishment clause to mean that the government 
shall concern itself solely with secular matters, leaving matters of religion in 
the private sphere. Hence the government should pass no law which aids any 
or all religions. This view was first clearly enunciated in the Everson case and 
the Court has purported to follow it in all later decisions. The only question 
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then is whether loans to church schools for the purchase of certain educational 
equipment constitutes aid to religion. 

The avowed purpose and justification for parochial schools, not only Cath- 
olic but Jewish and Protestant as well, is that the secular education of young 
children cannot be separated from their religious education. As Mr. La Noue 
has shown in his article, the teaching of secular subjects in religious schools 
is in fact interwoven with the teaching of religion. Were this not so, there 
would be no necessity for parochial schools—a shared time program would 
be all that would be required for the religious education of children, Conse- 
quently, it is almost universally accepted that primary and secondary church 
schools are religious institutions and general aid to them is prohibited. This 
is inherent in the Everson decision and I do not believe that Mr. Radcliffe 
contends otherwise. Nor do I understand him to argue that a loan is not aid, 
but merely that it is less aid than a grant. Obviously loans do aid the recip- 
ient, otherwise there would be no reason to offer them. 

Finally, I do not think he argues that the proposed loans are valid solely 
on the ground that they are to be used for the purchase of equipment which 
has no inherent utility in the direct teaching of religion. I am sure he realizes’ 
the Cochran case cannot be cited as authority for the proposition that the 
furnishing of secular text books to religious schools does not violate the estab- 
lishment clause. That decision was rendered before the Court first held in 
the Everson case that the establishment clause was applicable, through the 
fourteenth amendment, to action by a state (as distinguished from the Fed- 
eral Government). Consequently, the establishment clause was not involved 
in the Cochran case and the only argument made against the law was that it 
constituted a tax for a private rather than a public purpose. The courts of 
New York and New Mexico have since ruled that textbooks cannot, under ~ 
their own constitutional provisions against aid to religion, be supplied to 
pupils of religious schools.1 Only Mississippi has validated such a program. 
Certainly no one would contend that the government may furnish supplies 
for an art class conducted by a church as part of its adult education program, 
or basketballs for a church athletic league. Rather, the crux of Mr. Radcliffe’s 
argument is, I believe, his public benefit theory, which he phrases as follows: 
Was it the primary purpose and effect of the legislation to aid a parochial 
school, per se, or was it to accomplish a broad and legitimate public purpose, 
in which the aid to the school is a necessary incident? 

Mr. Radcliffe states this is the true distinction made in the Everson case. 
I find nothing in the language of the decision to support this conclusion. The 
rationale of that decision is that to provide bus transportation “as a part of a 
general program under which it (the state) pays the fares of pupils attending 


1 See Judd vs. Board of Education, 278 N.Y. 200 (1938); Zellers vs. Huff, 55 N.M. 501 (1951). 
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public and other schools” is similar to other general provisions such as police 
control of traffic which, and I agree, need not be denied in certain locations 
merely because some of the people who benefit from the service may be on 
their way to a parochial school. The issue is whether the service provided is a 
part of the education which the government cannot support. I disagree with 
the Everson decision because the program was not one for the free transpor- 
tation of children generally, but only for transporting them to school, and, 
to the extent necessary (which is the justification for providing it), a part of 
the education which the state cannot support, But whether rightly or wrongly 
decided, the language and rationale of the decision will not sustain the pro- 
gram we are now concerned with, which obviously provides direct aid to edu- 
cation. You may draw an analogy between bus transportation and traffic con- 
trol, but you cannot do so with laboratory and visual aid equipment. 

It seems to me that Mr, Radcliffe is really propounding a new and novel 
concept—that aid to religious schools is constitutional if the purpose is not 
to aid the school but to further some legitimate public purpose, in this case, 
national defense. But are not all proposed aids to church schools advanced 
for a legitimate public purpose, such as the education of our citizens? In fact, 
is not a high degree of general education as essential for national defense as 
technical or scientific training? Are such aids unconstitutional only if the 
purpose or motive is to aid the schools or the church which controls them? 
What is the limit of this doctrine? Why does it not apply to textbooks in sec- 
ular subjects, or to the salaries of teachers of secular subjects? Of what sig- 
nificance, for our present purposes, is the fact that the type of teaching aid 
to be financed is, as Mr. Radcliffe points out, new and expensive? 

‘The argument is simply an attack, in novel language, on the basic premise 
that the state cannot aid religious schools, Mr. Radcliffe’s reference to the 
Dennis case suggests that he may be advancing the argument that the over- 
os importance S aes defense is such that constitutional principles 

as separation of church state may be ignored, if Congress so decides. 
1 have no fear that our civil liberties are in such jeopardy, at least under our 
present Supreme Court. 
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tions, in my opinion. The classic example is that of chaplains with the armed 
services. To bar chaplains in deference to the establishment clause would 
result in a violation of an equally or more important principle—the free 
exercise of religion. Men in the armed forces are, for the benefit of the govern- 
ment, removed from contact with their pastors and churches and the provi- 
sion for chaplains rightly remedies this deprivation. However, chaplains 
should not receive rank or wear uniforms. In any event, the line between what 
violates the principle and what does not will be, if anything, more difficult 
to draw under a “moderate” than under an “absolutist” theory of the doctrine, 

My purpose has been to argue what the Supreme Court should decide in 
this matter, not to predict what it will do. Mr. Radcliffe's paper is an excel- 
lent brief in support of the government's case. He has presented a perhaps 
plausible rationale for sustaining the subject provisions of the Act and the 
Court is probably capable of discovering another, if so inclined. As Mr. Rad- 
cliffe correctly points out, Courts do exercise judicial restraint, they like to 
avoid any appearance of usurping the powers of Congress, and they are not 
unaware of the feelings of the people. In the Zorach case, the Court showed 
uneasiness about the Church-State question and sustained a practice which, 
to me and to many other observers, is undistinguishable in principle from 
that held unconstitutional in the McCollum case; and it did so by the use of, 
to me, very muddy reasoning, After deciding the bible reading and prayer 
cases, in which they cannot avoid a ruling of unconstitutionality, the present 
Court may be in a mood to sustain some state action in this area if it can find 
a way of doing so. 


The Spring 1963 issue of the Review carried an article 
“Long-Term Student Loans: A Program for Repayment 
According to ‘Ability to Pay; ” by Edward Shapiro. 

In this discussion the Honorable Edith Green, 

John F. Morse, and Theodore W. Schultz 

speak to problems raised by the article, and 

Professor Shapiro replies. 


Discussion 


STUDENT LOAN PROGRAMS 


THE HONORABLE EDITH GREEN 


Recognizing the many challenges confronting our nation in the education of 
youth, I welcome the opportunity to join in a discussion of the new and pro- 
vocative ideas expressed in Mr. Shapiro’s proposed loan program for college 
students. Such a proposal springs from a growing concern about the large 
number of extremely capable students who are deprived of a full education 
because of the high cost of a college degree. Recent studies indicate that each 
year as many as 100,000 highly qualified high school students fail to enter 
college because their families are unable to bear the financial burden. And 
this is only a part of the picture, for financial needs force an undetermined 
number of students to drop out of college each year. 

This is happening at a time when the celebrated physicist, Dr. James Van 
Allen, cautions that our ambitions in space exploration already exceed our 
scientific competence. It is a time when Dr. F. E. Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity, a member of the President’s Science Advisory Committee, warns that 
“The space program alone could absorb the entire EMP [Engineering, Mathe- 
matics, and Physics] output of the nation’s universities and colleges during 
the next few years with nothing left over to take care of the needs for (a) de- 
fense, (b) the civilian economy, or (c) more teachers to handle growing 
college enrollments.” This occurs at a time when there is a great national 
shortage of doctors, of nurses, of teachers, of ministers, of social workers, of 
scientists, of engineers, of technicians. So, on one side of the national ledger 
we have a shortage of trained manpower in almost every area, and on the 
other side we have a huge reservoir of untrained people. 

All of us are aware of the titanic struggle for world supremacy between 
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the Communist world and the free world, but are we mindful that Russia 
today is graduating approximately three times as many engineers and twice 
as many scientists as we are? According to those competent to speak, the 
quality of this Soviet education compares very favorably with ours. Dr. Ter- 
man recently said: 


At the end of World War II their electronics was primitive, their airplanes simple- 
minded, they had not even started work on the atomic bomb. Today Russia has 
sophisticated electronics, such as multi-beam microwave radar; it also has solid state 
electronic devices and large computers. Russia has military jet airplanes as good as 
our best. It has hydrogen and atomic bombs, and the largest bomb that has ever 
been exploded is the Russian 100 megaton bomb. Again, Russia’s ballistic missiles 
for military and space have reached each new level of achievement both sooner and 
with bigger payloads than have our missiles. 

The overwhelming technological gap that existed in 1945 between the defense 
technology of the United States and that of Russia has been greatly reduced. It could 
entirely disappear in another 25 years. The fact that we have better plumbing, more 
bathrooms per hundred people, electric toothbrushes, and more variety in women’s 
hats may result in a civilization that we feel is superior, but these things don’t count 
in the military and space competitions. 


So I agree with the author of this loan program that there is an urgent and 
demonstrated need. The question of importance, then, is what solutions can 
be provided to ameliorate this need. Specifically, is Mr. Shapiro’s proposal 
a partial answer to our problem? 

Before beginning a detailed discussion of the plan, I would first prefer to 
speak briefly on the role of the Federal Government in education. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Shapiro has bridged the gap into which so many fall when they 
argue the advisability and constitutionality of Federal assistance to educa- 
tion. The question today is not should there be Federal aid. That was decided 
over one hundred years ago. The questions are what kind of Federal aid and 
where and how the Federal dollars should be spent and why. 

I never have been able to understand the rationale which has provided 
free education at both ends of the educational ladder, while at the same 
time has excluded student financial assistance at the intermediate steps. Free 
public elementary and secondary education is based on the sound public 
policy that our democracy depends on an informed citizenry. At the graduate 
level, though the rationale is different, we also find extensive public or gov- 
ernment support for the graduate student. The Special Subcommittee on 
Education last year conducted a study of the role of the Federal Government 
in education. We found that some 37,500 full-time and part-time postdoctoral 
and predoctoral students received support in 1962 from Federal fellowship 
grants and traineeship programs. An additional 19,000 students received 
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support as research assistants through funds provided by the many Federal 
research contracts and grants. The rationale here is that the nation must have 
those with advanced degrees to meet the requirements of space exploration 
and military superiority. 

Future programs contemplate even greater support than the 57,000 now 
financed, Serious consideration should be given to whether or not we are 
producing undergraduates of sufficient number and quality to qualify for 
the Federally financed fellowships and other programs of graduate support 
even now in existence. 

Our study confirmed my belief that very little support has been given at 
the undergraduate level. Is there not an equally important national interest 
in seeing that the undergraduate “pool” is enlarged to provide outstanding 
candidates for the graduate work? The author of this new program suggests 
that “the individual is the primary beneficiary.” But society and the nation 
also benefit immeasurably. Today college education is as important as high 
school education was twenty years ago, and yet we have no broad program 
of support except the NDEA loan program, and the G.I. bill which is being 
rapidly phased out. Somehow, we must, as a matter of sound public policy, 
devise a plan whereby as President Kennedy said, “. . . no student of ability 
will be denied an opportunity for higher education because of financial need.” 
Mr. Shapiro has addressed this problem at the proper level and for this he 
should be complimented. 

Agreeing with the purpose, I would like, however, to raise a few questions 
that bother me. The question of the advisability of a needs test is most im- 
portant in a consideration of the eligibility of the student borrower. I appre- 
ciate the author's desire to avoid the “ticklish, administratively difficult prob- 
lem of eligibility according to need” (P- 191), but is he not at the same time 
adopting a ticklish, administratively difficult problem of repaying on the 
basis of ability to meet financial obligations (or financial need)? In addition, 
I question the consistency of this approach, for at one point Mr. Shapiro 
states, “It was implicit in the foregoing that any student who was approved 
as eligible for loan funds would be able to secure whatever funds were neces- 
sary to carry him through his program” (p. 192). How does one determine 
the funds necessary to complete a program if not by a needs test? 

While I might personally question the “needs test,” may I also suggest that 
politically it would be unrealistic to propose Federal legislation which does 
not have a built-in needs test, or one which omits a limitation on the amounts 
to be loaned. 

Certainly the repayment factor is the most interesting aspect of Mr. Shapiro's 
proposal. But I find a number of problems regarding the provision for repay- 
ment based on the ability to pay (a needs test at the time of repayment) and 
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in the supplementary payment required of those in the higher income brack- 
ets. This would establish a new precedent on the repayment of loans. In the 
business world, the more rapid the repayment of the loan, the less interest 
there is. In addition, in many loan contracts, it is specifically stated that there 
are to be no penaltiesattached because of an accelerated repayment schedule. 

The Federal government presently administers a number of loan programs. 
In these there is no requirement that recipients who benefit by increased 
earnings shall repay at increased rates. Repayment rates for loans provided 
by the Small Business Act are not related to the earning ability or increased 
income of the borrower. The returns anticipated under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act do not affect the rates of repayment. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act student loans title does not contain this requirement. Is this new 
approach really desirable and if so, should it be applied to all Federal loan 
programs? Increased earning capacity is not the sole result of the loan, but 
this surely is the primary purpose on the part of the borrower in any one of 
the business loans cited as examples. 

Another question comes to mind: would we not, in effect, be doubling the 
Federal tax for those individuals required to pay a supplementary amount 
over the repayment period because of higher income? Such an individual, 
whose earning capacity is increased because of his college education, would 
already be paying to the Federal government an extra amount under our 
system of a graduated income tax. To impose this double burden on these 
individuals is questionable. I should think it might also have an adverse 
effect on alumni gifts, producing in some cases the reaction, “They've taxed 
me extra, why should I give so much?” And again, if I may draw the com- 
parison, the small business man who secured a Federal S.B.A. loan might well 
double his income and pay more Federal income tax, but no supplementary 
interest rate would be required in addition. Surely, the question of equity 
would be raised. Why single out college student loans as the place to require 
a supplementary interest rate? 

Problems in administration and enforcement might prove most burden- 
some. The author suggests that the reports on income and the repayment 
of the loan be made at the April 15th income tax filing time. It seems to me 
that adequate enforcement would require auditing the income tax statements 
of those making the repayments. The necessity of opening tax files to more 
and more people might be considered by most far more serious than the 
establishment of need as a prerequisite for eligibility. And there is a grow- 
ing resistance on the part of Congress to make such income tax files available 
for any one of a number of proposals that are brought up each year. In pro- 
posing a loan program for students, there is a basic assumption that the vast 
majority will honor their commitments and repay the money that has been 
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loaned by the college or university. Experience under the NDEA is very 
limited, but the indications are that this assumption is valid. I therefore 
question this complicated repayment formula with unequal treatment. This, 
combined with the fact that the tax files would become subject to inspection, 
would present a serious deterrent to the legislation. 

Allow me to raise one additional question. According to Mr. Shapiro's 
plan, repayment would be based on increased earnings of the borrower. But 
what about the college woman who borrows, graduates, marries, has children, 
and makes a great contribution in the home but has no “earned income”? 
Does she only pay a low interest rate and nothing on the principal? As a 
woman who borrowed to finish college, as a mother who remained in the 
home for several years, and as a legislator, I would not like to see any Federal 
loan program that would cancel loans to women on such a basis. However, 
experience might also show that because of the provision of the law itself, a 
substantial percentage of the women would not be required to repay, and 
eventually colleges might add provisions of their own which would be most 
discriminatory to women students seeking a loan in the first place. 

With Mr. Shapiro's general purpose, I am in complete agreement. Ex- 
panded loan programs must be provided. If we are successful (as I hope) in 
passing the bill for Federal grants for academic facilities, the necessity for 
increased tuitions and fees will also be lessened. But with spiralling college 
costs, I am very much aware of the fact that the present NDEA loan program 
is inadequate. The Office of Education tells me that they have unadjusted 
1964 requests from Universities for $148,000,000. The Act now provides only 
$90,000,000. However, I would predict that this Congress will (1) increase 
the amount that any one student may borrow, (2) remove the ceiling for the 
individual college or university, and (3) increase the total amount provided in 
the legislation to meet the needs of the institutions. 

As I stated previously, the Federal government has provided support— 
often quite generous—for advanced graduate work. I think it is inevitable 
that the day will come when not only more adequate loan programs will be 
provided but also Federal scholarships for the most gifted and the most needy 
undergraduates. To reach that point, I feel strongly that new approaches and 
unique Proposals must be offered by educators, legislators, and interested 
citizens. With modifications, perhaps Mr. Shapiro's plan would be considered 
by the Congress and supported by the colleges and universities. 


The House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 
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JOHN F. MORSE 


I have with enjoyment read and reread Professor Shapiro's proposal, “Long- 
Term Student Loans: A Program for Repayment According to ‘Ability to 
Pay’.” On reflection, however, I find the enjoyment is partially that which 
comes from observing a nimble wit engaged in a game of “Beat the Odds.” 
Although the temptation to treat the proposal as a game is almost irresistible, 
I have been asked to view it from the point of view of a former financial aid 
officer. 

I should say first that I view with considerable misgivings financial aid 
programs which are not what they purport to be. They tend to cloud and 
confuse the job of putting together in a rational way the various forms of 
support available to students who aspire to higher education. 

If a scholarship is a gift, if a loan must be repaid, and if a job requires a 
given number of hours of work, the experienced financial aid officer can put 
together a package of support especially designed for the particular needs, 
plans, and resources of each student he is counseling. But if gifts under some 
circumstances must be repaid, loans under some circumstances need not be 
repaid, and jobs under the name of “work scholarships” require varying de- 
grees of the student’s effort, it is difficult for either the financial aid officer or 
the student to know where he stands. Furthermore, I suspect that as we think 
of new gimmicks to attach to these three basic forms of aid for students in 
our colleges and universities, we shall only compound the confusion. 

One of the popular features of the National Defense Student Loan Pro- 
gram is the provision that half of all of the money borrowed will be canceled 
for those recipients who devote as much as five years to teaching in public 
elementary and secondary schools. The rationale for this provision has never 
been entirely clear to me, although it is quite obviously an effort to alleviate 
the critical shortage of teachers. Is the reason for cancellation the fact that 
teachers are notoriously ill-paid and therefore less able to repay loans? If so, 
the provision seems to me to be accepting as inevitable a situation which 
deserves frontal attack. Or is the provision designed to hold teachers in the 
teaching profession when they might otherwise leave? I question whether the 
mere canceling of a loan in itself will hold many in the profession, and ques- 
tion still more whether those for whom such a provision might be a determin- 
ing factor should be encouraged to stay in teaching. 

This, however, is not the main point. There is now considerable and quite 
logical support for extending loan cancellations to teachers in private schools 
and to teachers at the college level. There is also before the Congress a bill 
to provide similar cancellation to those who at the completion of medical 
education will enter country practice. It would seem equally logical to extend 
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cancellation to nurses, to engineering technicians, to social workers, and to 
those in other socially useful fields in which there are equally grave shortages. 
It is my contention that it would be far healthier if society would meet its 
problems more directly and provide a certain amount of gift aid to young 
people in great need of help rather than to determine, not necessarily accu- 
rately, which fields of endeavor are in most critically short supply and then 
try to attract particularly needy people into these fields by a kind of inden- 
ture system. 

This is a roundabout way of coming to grips with Professor Shapiro's pro- 
posal, but I know of no other way to do it, for in a sense he Proposes not a 
loan program, but a game of wits, or a lottery, in which escape routes and 
traps lie ahead for both the borrower and lender. 

There is, of course, appeal in any plan that seeks to relate the repayment 
of a loan to the ability of the borrower to repay. It is true that a student as 
an undergraduate cannot always assess his future ability to repay a debt 
incurred to gain a college education. I cannot believe, however, that this is 
a major problem as long as neither students nor financial aid officers allow 
total indebtedness to mount to unmanageable figures. The present debt ceil- 
ing of $1,000 per year and a total of $5,000 built into the National Defense 
Student Loan Program is high enough to enable most students to go to some 
college, if they are willing to work during the summers and part-time during 
the college year. Perhaps even this amount of debt, despite the generous 
interest rates and ten-year repayment period, may be impossible for some to 
manage, but for the vast majority of college graduates repayment should not 
involve undue hardship. 

Obviously Professor Shapiro is Proposing indebtedness of considerably 
greater magnitude than this. He so Proposes because he views as inevitable 
a sharp increase in the Proportion of the cost of education that the student 
of the future will have to pay. In fact, he goes beyond this by recognizing 
that his proposal, if put into effect, would encourage increased fees in public 
and private institutions alike. 

I have long felt that it is both reasonable and proper to expect that those 
who can afford to do so should assume a greater responsibility for their own 
education. I do not believe, however, as Professor Shapiro apparently does, 
that society at large should be relieved of the responsibility of providing for 
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enough to earn high incomes after receiving their degrees, would carry the 
load. 

Even if one were to agree that the scheme is desirable, I do not believe it 
would work. With considerable ingenuity Professor Shapiro has suggested 
solutions to many of the inevitable problems. Through the device of a sup- 
plementary rate scale, payment under which would not reduce the borrower's 
indebtedness, there would presumably be enough income from surcharges 
to take care of those whose incomes will never be sufficiently high to pay off 
their entire indebtedness. He argues that this supplementary rate scale would 
be sufficiently stringent to discourage borrowing beyond the student’s need, 
thus eliminating the necessity of need analysis in considering an application. 
It is not clear why he feels it desirable to eliminate this process which has 
become a factor, and a reasonably reliable one, in virtually all college, state, 
and Federal financial aid programs. In fact, however, he recognizes that “an 
upper limit would have to be established . . . to prevent overdrawing of loan 
funds by qualified but financially irresponsible students” (pp. 192-93). This 
seems to me to put us back into some kind of need analysis. 

He recognizes, second, that in order to avoid payment of supplementary 
rates, borrowers who foresaw that their incomes were going to be high would 
seek to pay off their indebtedness as quickly as possible and ahead of sched- 
ule. In order to forestall this he proposes penalties for early repayment. While 
such a provision would quite obviously be necessary, it would surely be re- 
pugnant to those provident souls who might, for example, wish to wipe out 
their own indebtedness in order to begin to provide for their children’s 
education. 

He recognizes that it will take some years to determine the proper repay- 
ment rate and also the proper supplementary rate, and he proposes that at 
the outset each be set high in order to assure that the program will be self- 
supporting. This too seems necessary, but particularly unfair to those stu- 
dents who must serve as guinea pigs while the program is being launched. 
It is these and other considerations which give the whole proposal the aspect 
of a game. It is a game, however, in which I do not believe that it is possible 
to outwit the borrower. There would obviously be no way in which to make 
such a program compulsory. There will always be programs, at least at 
commercial if not at subsidized rates of interest, open to students with good 
prospects of later financial success. While it is true that not every student 
can assess his future earnings, most of them know by the very choice of their 
careers, if not from their social and economic background, whether they are 
likely to be in the high earning group or the low. Professor Shapiro’s pro- 
gram will be attractive indeed to those who anticipate careers in the less 
well-paid professions, to those in the minority groups who know too well 
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that their earnings are likely to be low, and above all to women who will 
leave the college gates with every intention of raising babies rather than 
earning dollars and who will, therefore, be relieved of any responsibility for 
repayment. 

On the other hand, for those planning to enter the highly paid professions 
and industry, fixed obligations with known repayment schedules and known, 
even though higher, interest rates will be more attractive. It would seem 
inevitable, therefore, that the supplementary rates would eventually be raised 
to exorbitant levels in a losing effort to balance underpayments. 

I think the fallacy is apparent. I am instinctively in favor of giving relief 
to those who borrow for their education and who, through ill-fortune or 
social conditions or the fact that we grossly underpay those who devote them- 
selves to many useful callings, are unable to repay. But to relieve them re- 
quires that someone else carry the load. Professor Shapiro suggests that that 
someone be those whose borrowing for education pays off financially. I am 
not sure that I think it is fair to place this responsibility on the shoulders of 
these few. They will pay their “debt” twice over through the progressive 
income tax. But even if it were fair, I believe that a majority of those who 
are going to be financially successful have enough ingenuity to duck out from 
under. 

Rather than invite such a game of wits, I should prefer to see a continuation 
and expansion of the current Federal loan program. If loans are kept at a 
modest level, even borrowers who fare ill in Jater life should be able to repay 
them. Coupled with these loans should be grants, either in the form of schol- 
arships or in lump sum payments related to parental income for those in 
great need. Such a program is already in effect in New York State. 

If, however, it is politically more feasible to take the less direct route and 
provide all aid through loans, some relief must be found for those in need- 
iest circumstances. Providing that relief by relating repayment to later earn- 
ings may well have merit, My objection to the proposal under consideration 
is that in the supplementary rates the government, which is to say society, is 
relieved of an obligation which in fact it cannot avoid. Rather than impose 
the supplementary rates on some borrowers, these rates should be a barom- 
eter, useful for forecasting for the Congress or state legislatures the cost in 
tax dollars this kind of program would entail. 


The American Council on Education 
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THEODORE W. SCHULTZ 


Professor Shapiro’s article proposes loans to students which are to be repaid 
in accordance with “ability to pay.” My comments are restricted to particular 
side effects of these loans which are not considered in the article but which 
should be taken into account in evaluating the proposal. Let me present 
these comments mainly as questions which I shall not attempt to settle, for 
to do so would go far beyond the scope of this brief comment. 

1. Substitution of these loans for gifts. Colleges presumably would in- 
crease their revenue by raising tuition and the source of this additional reve- 
nue would come ultimately from the rise in the future earnings of the stu- 
dents. But, colleges now receive annually substantial gifts from former stu- 
dents who because of preferences and ability to pay contribute financially to 
“their” colleges. To what extent would these loans to increase college reve- 
nue, which are to be repaid in accordance with ability to pay, become a 
substitute for gifts to colleges by former students also made possible by in- 
creases in ability to pay? 

2. Is there any assurance that more students will be admitted? There is 
no provision attached to these loans which would require the colleges “‘bene- 
fitting” from them to enroll more students. This proposal simply assumes 
that the increases in tuition, which would follow as a consequence of these 
student loans, will be used to enlarge the instructional capacity of colleges and 
therefore a larger number of students will be admitted. Since colleges are not 
run for profit, an increase in revenue from higher tuitions is not necessarily 
an incentive to build more classrooms and employ more faculty to provide 
instruction for more students. Why shouldn’t the private colleges that have 
high academic prestige and that are of optimum size as viewed by the college 
authorities decide to hold to their present enrollments? Surely, the additional 
revenue can be used for many “good” purposes other than enlarging the 
student body. 

3. The ability of students to pay after they leave college, on which this 
proposal rests, presupposes that student will enter upon work that produces 
taxable income. But no distinction is made in the eligibility requirements of 
these loans between students who will enter and those who will not enter 
upon such work. Many women who attend college will not enter upon work 
that produces taxable income. As the proposal stands, they appear to be eligi- 
ble for these loans. They therefore would enjoy a “free ride,” and what this 
would do to the supplementary rate schedule is easy to imagine. But suppose 
a rule is introduced to make these women ineligible. What would be the test 
for such a rule? A declaration of intention “not to marry”? Or, if she were to 
marry, an agreement that she take employment which earns a taxable income 
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until the loan has been repaid? Surely a test of this kind would be absurd, 

4. The future ability of students to pay, measured in terms of taxable 
income, will be affected not only by the education they receive but also by 
a number of other factors. How will a program of student loans along the 
lines of the proposal under consideration cope with these “other factors”? 
To the extent that the future ability to repay is determined by the student, 
what is to keep the supplementary rate schedule within bounds? Surely, some 
students have goals that do not lead to the required taxable income. Women 
who marry and who then forego earnings in order to devote themselves to 
the home are in this class. Some students will enter the Peace Corps. Some 
will prefer still other social and intellectual endeavors for which there is 
little financial reward. There will also be more students who will find it 
convenient not to attain the required taxable income. On-the-job training is 
an important investment that college students make in themselves (see Jacob 
Mincer, “On-the-job Training: Costs, Returns, and Some Implications,” In- 
vestment in Human Beings, Journal of Political Economy, Supplement, Oc- 
tober 1962, Table 2, page 57). Some will find these loans, because of the way 
in which they are repaid, an incentive not to incur the costs of the on-the-job 
training. 

5. Itis not at all obvious, as a consequence of the “adverse selection” which 
would appear to be possible for reasons touched upon under 3 and 4 above, 
that the supplementary rate schedule will not become so burdensome as to 
defeat the primary purpose of these loans by forcing the normal and the better 
than average students to forego using these particular student loans alto- 
gether, 

University of Chicago 


EDWARD SHAPIRO—A REPLY 


A program with the many ramifications of the one proposed is well designed 
to call forth a diversity of discussion. This the contributors have provided in 
full measure, Though in some cases more than one has advanced the same 
criticism (e.g., all point out the Opportunity for the college woman to “escape 
through matrimony”), each has managed to strike upon different question- 
able aspects of the program. The best procedure, therefore, seems to be to 
reply to the discussants in order, indicating the points at which the reply to 
one is a reply to more than one. 


I 
Professor Schultz's criticisms, not the least devastating but the least lengthy, 


will be answered first. He handily lays them out in numerical order and they 
may be answered in that fashion, 
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1, Professor Schultz seems to interpret the program as one designed to in- 
crease college revenue. While this would be an important effect, it is inci- 
dental to the purpose of providing every academically qualified but financially 
unqualified high school graduate with the means of attending college. The 
loans granted to such students, it is true, would enable colleges to raise tuition 
charges, but does it follow that the additional revenue so secured would be 
merely a substitute for gifts now received from former students? Even with 
the program in full swing, the majority of the average college's students would 
probably be non-borrowers and it is from this more affluent group that the 
college would in any event receive the bulk of personal gifts. And even bor- 
rowers under the program who become financially successful in later life will 
not necessarily neglect their “alma mater” because they made payments to 
the government lending agency under the supplementary rates of the loan 
program. What is more telling, sizeable gifts do not come from graduates in 
their twenties or even thirties. The capacity to make such gifts typically arises 
in later years or long after the average loan has been repaid in full. Mrs. Green 
offers essentially the same criticism to which the same reply is applicable. 

2. Professor Schultz asks: “Is there any assurance that more students will 
be admitted?” Any individual college may expand or contract enrollment, 
raise or lower standards, or increase or decrease tuition, if it is so able and so 
chooses. The policy of each institution is determined entirely by that institu- 
tion and in no direct way by the loan program. If the capacity of the higher 
education system does not grow to meet increasing demand, what the loan 
program should do is help see to it that those best qualified on other than 
financial grounds will be those who gain admission. If the system is not to 
serve all, let it at least serve the best. 

3. All three discussants point out that the many women who marry and 
become housewives would obtain a “free ride” under the program.! Avoid- 
ance of repayment by so many would clearly send the supplementary rate 
schedule soaring to a level which would destroy the whole program. Such 
avoidance must be prevented. The method proposed: the woman's unpaid 
debt becomes the debt of that woman and her husband at the time of mar- 
riage. Taxable income is then the combined taxable income (or preferably, 
at the option of the couple, this amount or one-half thereof). This method, 
critics will be quick to note, operates to reduce the “attractiveness” of the 
young lady in the eyes of prospective suitors, or worse, leads toa postponement 
of marriage, or still worse, adds an ineradicable body of “debt-laden spin- 
sters” to society. Modifications of the general rule to avoid such horrendous 
results (and to cover inequities which, for example, would arise in cases in 


1 Treatment of this aspect was omitted from the paper due to space limitations; here again 
space limitations permit no detailed consideration, 
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which both husband and wife were debtors) are administratively feasible; 
unfortunately, space does not permit their development. 

4. Professor Schultz is concerned that there will be so many borrowers with 
taxable income below that at which repayment becomes obligatory as to send 
the supplementary rate schedule out of bounds. It is a little difficult to believe, 
as he suggests, that among these could be an appreciable number of “. . . stu- 
dents who find it convenient not to attain the required taxable income.” A 
man who would deliberately over the first twenty years of his employment 
hold his income down to the very low level that exempts him from repayment 
would be a rare bird indeed. A quite different and non-fictional group would 
be students who deliberately choose life-time careers in fields in which the 
financial rewards are extremely low. But would this number be so great as to 
produce a calamitous rise in supplementary rates? The number would depend 
in part upon the level of taxable income at which annual repayment becomes 
obligatory. While there is a limit to how low this may go without violating 
“ability to pay,” it seems that equitably set it would hold this number to a 
manageable proportion.? 

5. Professor Schultz sums up most of the objections raised above in the 
expression, “adverse selection.” He argues that “adverse selection” could be 
such as to destroy the program. Perhaps he would agree now that this becomes 
much less likely, if, as intended, the program denies a “free ride” to women 
who marry, and if, given the availability of other loan programs, all of the 
Prospective low income earners are not attracted into the proposed program, 
and if the losses due to “adverse selection” need not be met only by ever 
higher supplementary rates but can be reduced by a decrease in the minimum 
taxable income at which repayment becomes obligatory. If through these and 
other means “adverse selection” could be minimized without interfering with 
the basic purpose of the program, this alleged shortcoming would be met. 


Il 
Since the proposed Program is one which would require Federal legislation 


A bicat more important in this connection is, as Mr. Morse points out, the number 
of present loan programs which offer the inducement of a total or partial cancellation of 
debt to students who will enter specified professions, commonly low baying professions, The 
Proposed program would neither replace such programs nor depend upon the existence of 
such programs, However, given that they do exist, the student who has chosen such a pro- 
fession for his life work (or for at least that time interval which Permits cancellation of his 
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(preceded by a great deal of study) for its implementation, Mrs. Green from 
her vantage point has called attention to several features which the Congress 
would probably find intolerable: the absence of a needs test and of a limitation 
on the amount any student might borrow. To dispose of the latter first, “. . . 
an upper limit would have to be established for each year” (p. 192). Due to 
space limitations, the question of what this maximum should be was not con- 
sidered. The objective would be to set it sufficiently high to permit a student 
to secure the college education he would otherwise be denied. This brings us 
to the absence from the program of a needs test. As the program was set forth, 
the student would, given his resources and whatever aid he might get else- 
where, decide how much be must borrow per year within the upper limit 
established. The propensity of some to borrow in excess of need would be 
restrained by the special features of the repayment provisions and by counsel 
of parents and college advisers. Mr. Morse as well as Mrs. Green find this 
approach unacceptable. They prefer the traditional approach in which the 
borrower must show evidence of need and the maximum loan granted is based 
upon the evidence submitted. Since there is nothing at all inconsistent be- 
tween the most stringent of needs tests and the purpose and functioning of the 
program, such tests are perfectly acceptable. Whether the program would or 
would not work depends in no esential way upon this issue and the program 
may be revised accordingly. As a practical matter, following tradition in this 
matter makes the overall program less extreme, without at the same time 
detracting from its essence, which is its repayment provisions. 

Mrs. Green’s next criticisms turn specifically to the repayment provisions. 
She erroneously concludes that there is no interest saving in a rapid repay- 
ment. As shown in Column 5, of Table 2, interest per time period is based on 
the unpaid balance for that time period. The faster this balance is reduced, 
the smaller becomes the interest charge per time period. Next she concludes 
(as does Mr. Morse) that there are penalties for rapid repayment. As shown 
in the footnote to p. 203, the program may be simply adjusted so that the 
amount repaid will be lower, the faster the rate of repayment. Mrs. Green 
finally makes a criticism which amounts to a rejection of the supplementary 
rate schedule (also rejected by Mr. Morse). Since other loans made by gov- 
ernment do not require that “. . . recipients who benefit by increased earnings 
shall repay at increased rates,” Mrs. Green by analogy finds it inappropriate 
here. This is half the story—it overlooks the fact that these other loans made 
by government are typically repayable on favorable terms and at low interest 
rates but are legally repayable regardless of the ability of the borrower to 
repay. A borrower is not excused because his business venture did not turn 
out too well as would a student be excused because his taxable income remains 
very low. The very heart of the proposed loan program is not to put the 
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student in the position of an ordinary business borrower. Anyone who believes 
that he must be so treated will dismiss the proposed program forthwith. The 
very foundation of the program is that these loans are of such a nature that 
the rules of ordinary commercial practice are not the most appropriate. 

If a supplementary rate schedule based on ability to pay is rejected and 
ordinary commercial principles are to apply, one really need go no farther— 
the program is apparently rejected. But perhaps Mrs. Green will accept the 
ability to pay principle for the standard rate schedule, if only we do away 
with payments under the supplementary rate schedule. Throw out the sup- 
plementary rate schedule in toto and we still have a program (albeit a much 
different one), if and only if Congress will appropriate the funds which would 
otherwise be raised under the supplementary rate schedule. But practically 
speaking, as Mrs. Green will probably agree, we then have a program with 
even less chance of Congressional approval. As it now stands, one advantage 
of the program is that it will involve negligible or no cost to taxpayers; this 
can not help but give it some appeal. But this advantage, of course, results 
from the supplementary rate schedule. One can’t have his cake and eat it. 
If the program is to be self-supporting or approximately so, the supplementary 
rate schedule is indispensable. If these rates can be held to levels sufficiently 
low as not to act as a deterrent to many prospective borrowers (which Pro- 
fessor Schultz doubts), there appears to be no serious barrier to the solvency 
and success of the program in operation, 
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amount too small to create any real concern to the borrower as to his ability 
to repay. In Mr. Morse’s judgment, the NDEA limit of $5,000 per borrower 
is such that “. |. for the vast majority of college graduates repayment should 


While one could argue that the assumption of even a $5,000 fixed obliga- 
tion can be a source of real concern for many college students, let us go along 
with Mr. Morse’s contention on this point. For most this may well be a debt 
of manageable Proportions, but for too many it is an amount too small to 
enable them to finance their college education. For the many students from 
very low income families who must clothe, feed, and house themselves, the 
$1,000 per year limit is far from sufficient to cover these costs plus tuition and 
other charges. Even when supplemented by the meager savings a student can 
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accumulate through summer employment, it is still far from the minimum 
required for mere subsistence. But if this maximum permissible indebtedness 
is to be increased, as it must be if the needs of many deserving students are 
to be met through loans, there is a point at which the assumption of a larger 
debt with a fixed repayment schedule confronts the student with a definite 
gamble. Mr. Morse must concede that there is a level of indebtedness at which 
the student will begin to question his ability to repay at a predetermined 
rate. 

The student would in effect be asked to gamble that his income in the 
years after graduation will be sufficient to meet this sizeable, fixed obligation, 
But even with this larger debt, this gamble is eliminated if repayment is 
geared to the borrower's income. It is true that those more fortunate borrow- 
ers whose incomes are substantial in the early years after graduation will be 
required to pay something under the supplementary rates. Mr. Morse would 
say that these borrowers gambled and lost—they failed to “Beat the Odds.” 
They have suffered the grievous misfortune of enjoying substantial incomes 
and by so “winning” in this direction have as a result not won at all but have 
lost. For a very small percentage of their incomes must now be turned over 
to the lending agency under the supplementary rates. To lose in this way will 
likely be the deliberate objective of a majority of borrowers. Of course, the 
more that succeed in so “losing,” the smaller will be the “loss” to each; the sup- 
plementary rates will remain low or even fall. Mr. Morse’s argument reminds 
one of the taxpayer who by good fortune sees his income double from one year 
to the next and as a result decries this misfortune that exposes him to higher 
personal income tax rates. 

Mr. Morse believes that there would be few “losers” in this sense within the 
program, for students who expect their incomes to be so high as to be at all 
subject to the supplementary rates will avoid borrowing under the program. 
They instead will somehow borrow the required large amounts from other 
sources at the disadvantage of a higher interest rate but with the “advantages” 
of a fixed repayment schedule and a fixed amount to be repaid. Most will 
know in advance which is the better road to follow for, according to Mr. 
Morse, most students can assess their future earnings with some accuracy from 
their very choice of careers. Is each indiyidual’s future at all this certain? 
While there is no doubt that the average income of a physician will exceed 
that of a social worker, within the better paid professions there is considerable 
dispersion in individual earnings. One who sets out to become a physician, 
lawyer, or engineer may look to the average annual income in these profes- 
sions but he has no reliable way of predetermining whether he will find him- 
self far above or far below the average in a distribution which exhibits a wide 
dispersion. He may begin at the same “starting” salary as others, but in the 
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years that follow the dispersion appears. And beyond financial success or lack 
thereof in his chosen profession, his gross income does not accurately measure 
how much of a sizeable debt he can repay each year without “undue hard- 
ship.” There are numerous other unpredictable variables with differing im- 
pacts upon different borrowers which also affect the ability of each to liquidate 
debt in the early years of their working lives. It seems doubtful that “adverse 
selection” from this direction could be as disastrous as Mr. Morse suggests. 
With a sizeable debt incurred, the peace of mind provided by repayment 
geared to ability to pay may offset for many the contingent “loss” of paying 
something extra over the years under the supplementary rate schedule. 

All of this, however, assumes that a student will incur debt of such size 
as to present, potentially at least, a problem in his future. Mr. Morse would 
avoid this eventuality altogether. He would keep loans at so modest a level 
that even borrowers who fare ill in later life should be able to repay them. 
He would make up the difference between restricted loan funds and the larger 
required funds through outright grants to students in need. As the cost of a 
college education rises each year, the amount of grant per needy student will 
be increased accordingly. Who is there that will not favor this approach over 
that of the proposed loan program? I am not one of them. But who is there 
that believes that tax-financed funds will be forthcoming from the Congress 
and the state legislatures in the ever-increasing amounts required under this 
approach? I am not one of them. We have not yet reached the point at which 
society at large believes that anything approaching a free college education 
should be tax-financed for all deserving students. 

The proposed loan Program is not set forth as the socially “best” approach 
to the problem, and it is this approach that Mr. Morse is asking for. If he can 
offer a “program” which will bring society at large to shoulder voluntarily 
the tax burden necessary to provide every qualified student with a college 
education, regardless of his financial means, he may count me among his sup- 
porters. But nothing of the kind is offered, Mr. Morse seems to talk about what 
should be and not what is, about political possibilities and not current day 
political realities. At this point, his criticism is not really criticism of the loan 
program but rather criticism, and well earned, of society at large for its ap- 
parent unwillingness to assume a larger portion of the cost of financing higher 
education. 

It is the current day political reality that leads Mrs. Green to say that “Ex- 
panded loan programs must be provided.” If this indeed is what the future 
holds, if more and more students are to find it necessary to incur larger and 
larger debts as the price of securing a college education, we then have not the 
situation that Mr. Morse, myself and most others in the field of higher educa- 
tion would prefer, but a situation with which the proposed loan program is 
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meant to cope. In the last paragraph of his comments, Mr. Morse concedes 
that in such a situation, “. . . relating repayment to later earnings may well 
have merit.” Like Mrs. Green, however, he would reject the use of the supple- 
mentary rate schedule to cover the losses under the standard rate schedule. 
Whatever the losses are, they should be covered by Congress out of general tax 
revenues. In terms of equity and workability, I agree that this is preferable to 
reliance upon the supplementary rate schedule. Society would not then, to 
quote Mr. Morse, be “. . . relieved of an obligation which in fact it can not 
avoid.” But again the rub is the same: society is making a determined and not 
unsuccessful effort to avoid this obligation. Would that it were otherwise. It 
is the fact that it is not otherwise which is the only justification for the pro- 
posed loan program with so radical a feature as the supplementary rate 
schedule. 
IV 

If one can draw a single conclusion from the comments of the discussants, 
it is that the program as originally set forth emerges damaged but not de- 
molished. Unavoidably all of us have been compelled to resort to “informed 
guesses” as to the results which would follow from various features of the pro- 
gram. If such could be undertaken, study of available statistical data from the 
point of view of the questions here encountered and conducting of surveys 
among students, college officers and others would lead to more reliable guesses 
as to what some of these results might prove to be in practice. 

The principal question, a really reliable answer to which can only be gained 
through experience, is how low the supplementary rate schedule would have 
to be in order not to deter more than a minor percentage of prospective bor- 
rowers. It might be that a schedule whose maximum effective rate does not ex- 
ceed two or three per cent would be a deterrent to relatively few. No bor- 
rower would know with certainty that he would have income subject to even 
this maximum rate. At the time of borrowing, the maximum potential “loss” 
he could suffer in the future under this rate, if his income should turn out 
to be so very high, might well be offset in his mind by the “gain” he would 
enjoy through a repayment schedule tailored to his income over the years of 
repayment, if his income should turn out to be rather low. Whether a supple- 
mentary rate schedule with this maximum rate could make the program self- 
supporting is another question. It would certainly cover a part of the losses 
under the standard rate schedule; study such as mentioned above might give 
some clue as to what part, if not all, this might be. Under this approach, Con- 
gress would, of course, he called upon to make up the difference, if any, by 
appropriation each year. 

As is apparent, this approach represents a compromise between a program 
which, if it would work, would be completely self-supporting and a program 
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which is reasonably certain to work but which requires some amount of sup- 
port from the nation’s taxpayers. In view of the telling criticisms of the dis- 
cussants, it would appear that such a compromise approach is the best that 
can be gotten out of a system based on payment according to ability to pay. 
The only meaningful but apparently politically impractical alternative is the 
complete abandonment of any supplementary rate and reliance upon Con- 
gressional appropriation to make up the full amount of the losses. My im- 
pression is that the discussants would prefer this approach to one containing 
any supplementary rate at all. I would too. Perhaps some day society will cease 
dodging its responsibilities and assume the tax burden with this approach. 
We then indeed would have an equitable program which would permit every 
qualified student to gain a college education and pay for it, in whole or 
in part, according to his ability to pay. 

University of Detroit 
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The Editorial Board welcomes comments on articles, 
reviews, and letters that have appeared in the 
Review. Communications should be addressed to: 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REvIEw, 8 Prescott Street, 


Cambridge 38, Mass. Letters from readers 


will be published, or printed in part, 
at the Editors’ discretion. 


THE PHILOSOPHIA PERENNIS: 
PROFESSOR ULICH REPLIES, 


To the Editors: 

I have been asked by the editor of the 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW to re- 
spond briefly to the discussion “Philos- 
ophy of Education,” occasioned by my 
recent book with the same title [HER, 
Spring 1963]. 

There could probably be no more 
severe critic of this book, as of all my 
other books, than the author himself. 
It was written with the intention to pro- 
vide an introduction to the principal 
issues of education and, implicitly, to 
bridge the unnecessarily wide and in- 
creasingly dangerous gap between secu- 
larism and religion in our schools. 

When writing such a book, a serious 
author is always torn between the ne- 
cessity of popularization on the one 
hand, and the desire for scholarly anal- 
ysis and systematization on the other. 
The ideal will never be achieved. And 
I presume that Professors Charles Fran- 
kel and Kingsley Price are kind to my 
work primarily because they wanted to 
defend it (and to a degree their own 
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points of view) against the highhanded 
criticism of Professor D. J. O’Connor of 
the University of Exeter, England. 
The reason why I now concentrate 
on his review goes far beyond any per- 
sonal consideration. Rather I feel that 
it deserves special attention for its dis- 
closure of a serious and universal topic, 
the role of philosophy in the past of hu- 
manity and especially in our troubled 
present. If, according to Professor 
O'Connor, philosophy is to be nothing 
but the “careful piecemeal dissection 
and criticism by rational methods of 
concepts and theories,” and if every- 
thing else is “urbane and cultured ser- 
monizing” (p. 219)—my thanks for the 
fine attributes of “urbane” and “cul- 
tured”—then philosophy restricts itself 
to a function which, however important, 
is just one among others. But making a 
whole out of a partial approach seems 
to me characteristic of dogmatists and 
intellectual totalitarians who, when let 
loose against philosophy, would exclude 
Plato's Republic, Spinoza’s Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, Locke's writings 
on government, tolerance, and educa- 
tion, and Kant's treatise on Perpetual 
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Peace. All these works, and most of those 
which have formed our culture, would 
fall under the category of “sermoniz- 
ing.” 

But where, then, would be their place 
on the globus intellectualis? Whatever 
the answer, the great tradition of the 
philosophia perennis would be broken, 
the departments of philosophy, in my 
youth still the intellectual centers of 
the universities, would abdicate, and 
youth would have to seek the answers to 
its questions" elsewhere. Actually, it al- 
ready does so, as is clearly proved by 
the increasing interest in the depart- 
ments of psychology and sociology. For 
in these departments the human per- 
son, including the student, is regarded 
not merely as a being that intends to be- 
come a specialist in logic, but as an in- 
corrigibly multiplex creature in which, 
alas! logic and rationality have a hard 
stand against other proclivities, desir- 
able and undesirable, 

But how much more effective could 
these new departments be (including 
those of education) if their students, 
and sometimes even their teachers, had 
felt not only the rationality, but also (I 
apologize) the inspiration that comes 
from the study of the great philosophers, 
Professor O'Connor himself recom- 
mends that in accord with certain prem- 
ises in my book I concentrate more 
clearly on “sociology.” But he should 
take his analytical puritanism seriously 
and define first what “sociology” is. So 
far, I think, no one, from Comte, Spen- 
cer, and Max Weber on, has succeeded, 
Happily, though sometimes falling like 
a young skater on the slippery ice, the 
sociologists and Psychologists struggle 
on. And therein lies their risk, but also 
their productivity. Somehow, they act 
similarly to the fathers of the American 
Revolution, who fought for liberty be- 
fore they had found time to subject it 
to logical analysis, Without the impar- 
donable sin of analytical haziness, com- 
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mitted by all real doers, America would 
still be an English colony. 


Les extrémes se touchent. Another 
reviewer, Professor Brezinka, teaching 
at the University of Innsbruck, criticizes 
my book for a certain vagueness. Ap- 
parently, he misses unequivocal refer- 
ences to the traditional terms of the 
Christian tradition without which, so 
he believes, the teacher as well as the 
pupil would be without intellectual and 
spiritual guidance. 

May I first say principally that I be- 
lieve it to be intellectually more honest 
to confess humbly one’s vagueness than 
to pretend one has clear definitions 
when definitions merely conceal one’s 
ignorance. On the other hand, I think 
that vagueness should not prevent us 
from speaking, for, if it did, man could 
not discuss most of his deepest existen- 
tial experiences. 

Thus, in all consciousness of my short- 
comings, let me try to explain what I 
meant to say when discussing certain 
matters of Weltanschauung, We all 
agree about the “crisis” of our Christian- 
Western culture; it seems to have been 
one of its permanent characteristics. 
This is not a problem of “some intellec- 
tuals,” as Professor Brezinka seems to 
believe. For more than a hundred years 
doubt has penetrated the minds of the 
simple as well as of the erudite, and es- 
pecially those of conscientious teachers. 
Obviously, the “symbols” and the “con- 
crete visions” offered by traditional 
Christianity are no longer “meaningful” 
to a large number of people, even 
church goers. More and more, as Pro- 
fessor Brezinka can see when looking 
around in his own Austria, these sym- 
bols have become a matter of conform- 
ity, or they have a primarily aesthetic 
value (one likes “the beauty of the 
cult”), and at many places they have 
caused indifference, if not cynicism. 

Against the assumption of Professor 


Brezinka, I do not believe in a “super- 
religion for modern intellectuals,” (p. 
222) which would be an undifferentiat- 
ed and undifferentiating abstraction. 
But Professor Brezinka underestimates, 
from my point of view, the critical and 
rational capacity of the so-called com- 
mon man. This common man may not 
be able to formulate what he feels, but 
he may feel more deeply than the 
learned. The Bible, at least, says so. He 
would fully understand what I mean by 
the “vague” term of “cosmic reverence” 
(p. 223) when he listens to the quiet 
breathing of his sleeping child, when he 
watches the blessings and menaces of 
his harvest, and when he contemplates 
before the face of a dead person. These 
events are themselves “symbols.” If peo- 
ple were taught to understand their 
symbolic significance, they would not 
need miracles for the support of their 
religion. For those who can see, the 
world is full of wonder. 

When, finally, Profesor Brezinka ob- 
jects that in my thought “Everything 
is related to everything else: the Old 
Testament to the Brahma, the Greek 
tragedians to Tolstoy, Confucius to Je- 
sus, Socrates to Beethoven” (p. 222), 
then I answer emphatically: “Yes, I be- 
lieve that everything is related to ev- 
erything else.” If life, besides all its 
beauty, were not so full of cruelty, I 
could speak with the mythical, yet so 
profoundly influential Christian theolo- 
gian Dionysius the Areopagite: “Ex di- 
vina pulchritudine esse omnium deriva- 
tur.” But I certainly can speak with the 
great Nicolaus Cusanus, whose works 
have now been re-edited by a group of 
Catholic and Protestant theologians: 
“In omnibus partibus relucet totum.” 

This does not mean that anything is 
the same as everything else, or that we 
should not have a hierarchy of meanings 
and a variety of cults and visible sym- 
bols. I have always emphasized the ne- 
cessity of cultural and spiritual roots. 
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But our symbols will become idols if we 
fail to admit their inadequacy before 
the vastness of the universe. This, from 
my point of view, is the modesty we 
owe to the divine. Everything else is, 
from my point of view, arrogance. And 
this is not a new opinion. The notion 
of “negative theology,” or of the name- 
lessness of God, has been a part of Chris- 
tian theology. And a growing number 
of Christian theologians bégin now to 
understand—I hope not too late—that 
religion and agnosticism” are by no 
means mutually exclusive. The former, 
perhaps, cannot be authentic without 
the latter. 

But it may be that in this respect Pro- 
fessor Brezinka and I are not so far from 
each other as his review seems to indi- 
cate. 

ROBERT ULICH 
Wellesley, Mass. 


GOALS AND PROCEDURES 
IN COUNSELING. 


To the Editors: 

We appreciate the invitation to com- 
ment on the remarks that have been di- 
rected toward our paper, “A Behavioral 
Approach to Counseling and Guid- 
ance” [HER, Fall 1962]. It gives us the 
opportunity to affirm that we, too, are 
against sin and for virtue. Perhaps an 
occasion will arise at some future time 
which will allow us to philosophize in 
print about the real significance of hu- 
man life and the values that man should 
live by. 

We do not mean to be facetious, but 
at least part of the reaction to our pa- 
per appears to result from a failure to 
differentiate the goals of counseling 
from the procedures which may facili- 
tate their attainment. Many of the au- 
thors of the Special Issue and some of 
the letter writers waxed eloquent about 
the nature of man and derived impli- 
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cations for the goals that guidance 
should serve. On the other hand, the 
behavioral approach that we presented 
made no attempt to suggest what should 
be learned in counseling. It attempted 
only to describe in a rather precise way 
how the learning occurs. We empha- 
sized, in fact, that behavioral principles 
are relatively neutral principles that can 
be used by psychotherapists, counselors, 
and guidance workers of any theoretical 
or philosophical persuasion. 

Man does not know, and perhaps can 
never know, the “real” nature of human 
strivings. We simply invent explana- 
tions that might account for the behav- 
ior that is observed. Some of these ex- 
planations, like the behavioral ones, 
have the desirable characteristics of be- 
ing systematic, operational, and amen- 
able to experimentation which may 
lead to further elaboration or to dis- 
proof. Some other explanations are so 
vaguely stated or so far removed from 
empirical observations that they can on- 
ly be talked about in the same scien- 
tifically fruitless manner that natural 
philosophers before Galileo talked 
about Plato’s “essences,” 

It seems significant that Professor 
Patterson [“To the Editors,” HER, 
Spring 1963] says of operant condition- 
ing, in the longer paper to which he 
refers, that “there is no question regard- 
ing its effectiveness . . .” (“Control, Con- 
ditioning and Counseling,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, 16, 1963, p. 680). 
Unfortunately, we cannot make the 
same affirmative statement about the al- 
ternative counseling procedure that he 
finds philosophically more acceptable, 
and we find it difficult to sympathize 
with the confusion that results when 
procedures are confounded with irrele- 
vant variables. For example, Professor 
Patterson agrees that some manipula- 
tion and control is implicit in all coun- 
seling. The use of such manipulation, 
however, is said to be contingent upon 
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the virtue and the objectives of the 
counselor. Manipulation by the pure of 
heart for the purpose of freeing the cli- 
ent so that he becomes a “responsible, 
independent, self-actualizing person” is 
acceptable; but manipulation leading 
to the same behavior “for the presumed 
good of the person being directed” is 
an intolerable and undesirable restric- 
tion of the client's freedom! 

One may ask, perhaps, who selected 
the goals of freedom, awareness of 
choice, and responsibility as “good” 
goals? Was it the client's decision or the 
counselor's? One may ask, also, whether 
it is not sometimes possible to increase 
freedom by limiting some aspects of it? 
The controlled, limited-access super- 
highway which allows people to move 
freely and rapidly from one town to an- 
other surely limits the other directions 
in which they can travel and coerces 
them not to go in directions where the 
resistance of the natural terrain would 
reduce their freedom to move. The 
same may be true of many social con- 
ventions and counseling practices which 
simultaneously limit some behavior pos- 
sibilities but, on the whole, increase 
freedom. 

The dilemma is not only Professor 
Patterson’s. The Special Issue abounds 
with references to attitudes that one 
should strive to develop in the client, 
procedures for influencing him, vague 
behaviors that will be encouraged, and 
consequences that will be manipulated. 
Paradoxically, the procedures recom- 
mended seem to be valued because their 
effectiveness is so low that clients may 
easily reject or ignore them; i.e., be- 
havior is not controlled by them. 

Behavioral engineers actually may 
have more respect for the freedom and 
autonomy of the individual than prac- 
titioners using some other approaches. 
In the ordinary case, where the client 
comes with a problem that troubles him 
or requires a decision, the traditional 


therapist may often conclude that the 
presented problem is not the “real” 
problem or is only one symptom of a 
much larger problem and proceed forth- 
with to reorganize and rebuild the “‘bas- 
ic personality structure.” The behavior- 
ally-oriented clinician is more likely to 
respect the client’s independence and 
autonomy and restrict his efforts to help- 
ing the client solve the problem as the 
client sees it. In addition, in the special 
case where the client “doesn’t want 
help,” is “unmotivated” or “unrespon- 
sive,” and is, therefore, considered in- 
accessible to many traditional helping 
procedures, the behavioral engineer has 
the tools to begin work immediately in 
the shared-control situation that always 
characterizes behavioral work. 

Is the last phrase surprising? Let those 
who fear reinforcement procedures take 
heart. There is nothing so powerless as 
a behaviorist without an effective rein- 
forcer, and the client (or even the rat) 
by responding or not responding to an 
attempt at reinforcement controls the 
subsequent behavior of the therapist as 
much as the therapist controls the cli- 
ent. 

Finally, let Professor Super’s [“To the 
Editors,” HER, Spring 1963] working 
counselor take notice that some of the 
“what might be” of applying behavioral 
principles in guidance is becoming 
“what is.” Krumboltz, for example, 
suggested that if the work of the coun- 
selor is valuable, it should have some 
measurable effect on the student. He 
concluded that one such effect is that 
the student will have learned how to 
make and implement decisions on a ra- 
tional and informed basis. How then 
should the counselor act so as to facili- 
tate such learning? 

In interviews with a group of elev- 
enth grade children who had not yet 
made a vocational or educational deci- 
sion, Krumboltz and his colleagues re- 
inforced with verbal social approval any 
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statement that the student would seek 
out information relevant to making a 
choice. A comparable control group did 
not receive special counseling. Two 
weeks after the interviews, a systematic 
and thorough evaluation of the degree 
to which the students had engaged in 
independent information-seeking þe- 
havior showed that the students who 
had received reinforcement counseling 
had engaged in the reinforced behavior 
to a Statistically significant degree. 
(John D. Krumboltz, “Counseling for 
Behavior Change.” Paper presented at 
annual meeting of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, April 
1963.) 

Other studies of the effects of rein- 
forcement counseling and guidance un- 
doubtedly are in the making. 

LEE MEYERSON 
JACK MICHAEL 
Arizona State University 


Is PROGRAMED 
INSTRUCTION SocRATIC? 


To the Editors: 
Mr. Jordan recently raised some objec- 
tions to the use of the label “Socratic 
method” as a means of characterizing 
the techniques and objectives of pro- 
gramed instruction. [See James A. Jor- 
dan, Jr., “Socratic Teaching?” HER: 
Winter 1963.] We should like to argue 
that there are significant similarities be- 
tween at least one of the identifiable 
methods of inquiry in the Platonic dia- 
logues and the techniques of programed 
instruction often, but not always, em- 
ployed by contemporary “educational 
programers.” Furthermore, we see cer- 
tain advantages in retaining the label 
if it is used with discretion. 

We do not dispute the fact that there 
is a difference between an inquiry after 
truth and the objective of effective teach- 
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ing. However, it is reasonable and use- 
ful to assume that an effective method 
of inquiry after truth may prove to be 
an effective method of teaching. Fur- 
thermore, there is good reason for think- 
ing that Plato used one of the forms of 
“dialectic” as a technique for leading a 
student to the truth and as a method of 
inquiry after truth. 

It is important to recognize that Plato 
does not give the word “dialectic” a sin- 
gle meaning throughout the dialogues. 
In fact, there are three distinct meth- 
ods, not just one, that can be referred 
to as dialectic or Socratic method. One 
of these is best characterized as elenchus 
which is found in the Meno, but is more 
prominent in the earlier “Socratic” dia- 
logues. The second method is that of 
hypothesis and it is prominent in the 
middle dialogues, which includes the 
Meno. The third method, usually re- 
ferred to as “collection and division,” 
is prominent in the later dialogues. 

It is the method of elenchus, which is 
typical of the early “Socratic” dialogues, 
that resembles certain features of pro- 
gramed instruction and identifies an 
approach to teaching, 

“Elenchus”, according to Liddell and 
Scott, means “cross-examining, a. test- 
ing for purposes of disproof or refuta- 
tion” (An Intermediate Greek-English 
Lexicon, 1955). It involves “examining 
a person with regard to a statement he 
has made by putting to him questions 
calling for further statements in the 
hope that they will determine the mean- 
ing and the truth-value of his first sen- 
tence” (R. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier 
Dialect, 1953, p. 75). In the Meno, Soc- 
rates applies elenchus to a servant boy 
with the express purpose of assisting the 
boy in moving from the state of falsely 
supposing that he knows the truth to the 
state of recognizing that he does not 
know the truth. In the Sophist, elenchus 
is the purification of the soul which rids 
it of opinions that hinder learning. 
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The notion of teaching implicit in 
elenchus is similar to the notion of 
teaching which many of us attempt to 
apply in the classroom and in the devel- 
opment of automated instructional ma: 
terials. This is the view that teaching is 
fundamentally a social process involv- 
ing communication and interaction be- 
tween at least two people, a teacher and 
a student. It is a kind of dialectic in 
which both serve as teacher and student 
at different times and at different levels. 
A teacher is not only instructing a stu- 
dent, but is also learning about that stu- 
dent, and using what he learns in mak- 
ing decisions about what to do next in 
the course of his teaching. Similarly, the 
student is not only learning, but he is 
providing information to the teacher 
which, in turn, guides the teacher in the 
ongoing interaction. We find this con- 
cept of a dynamic set of transactions be- 
tween two people absent from Mr. Jor- 
dan’s analysis of the Socratic dialogues. 
In addition, he seems to have a rather 
limited notion of the general concept 
of and possibilities for automated in- 
struction. 

If we are after an understanding of 
the process of teaching and the various 
methods for accomplishing it, such as 
programed instruction, then the use of 
the term Socratic method seems to have 
some merit. It is a convenient and ob- 
jective way of specifying a general ap- 
proach to both inquiry and instruction. 
We feel that this dual process is the 
heart of instruction and that Socratic 
elenchus is the original form and ap- 
propriate reference. This approach is 
explicitly attempted in programed in- 
struction. It is in its form (or structure), 
not in its objective of teaching or dis- 
covering “truth” in the general sense, 
that the similarity mainly lies. It is in 
this sense that there seems to be justi- 
fication in retaining the expression “So- 
cratic method”; and, as Socratic in form, 
it has the additional advantage of guid- 
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ing one line of development in pro- 
gramed instruction. This is not to say 
that all programed instruction is of this 
form or must be of this form. Rather, 
the term should be used with discretion 
and, hopefully, by being so used, will 
cogently and clearly identify a form of 
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teaching explicitly designed to be a dy- 

namic transaction between two persons 

wherein both serve as teacher and stu- 
dent. 

LAWRENCE M, STOLUROW 

KENNETH R. PAHEL 

University of Illinois 
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EDUCATION IN URBAN Society. 
Edited by B. J. Chandler, 

Lindley J. Stiles, and John I. Kitsuse. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1962. 


Pp. 279. $2.95 (paper). 


Compulsory, universal, free education 
in the United States grew up in the 
period of mass immigration caused in 
part by a vast growth of industry. As 
Lawrence Cremin has pointed out, the 
need to deal with these impoverished, 
incredibly crowded millions in the 
growing cities was the prime force be- 
hind the movement to which Joseph 
Rice gave the name “progressive edu- 
cation.” Progressivism, though its in- 
fluence was slight outside the private 
and suburban schools, was in spirit an 
approach to “urban education.” 
Politically, compulsory free education 
was a left-wing phenomenon; indeed, 
if one examines the American wood- 
work carefully enough, one can still find 
some people who regard the public 
school as a socialist invention. Espe- 
cially in the cities, the schools were 
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thoroughly meliorist in social philoso- 
phy. They believed, as Franklin Roose- 
velt put it in his speech on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the dedication of the 
Statue of Liberty, that the immigrants 
“came to us speaking many tongues— 
but a single language, the universal 
language of human aspiration.” The 
schools were to make the immigrants’ 
children not only Americans, but suc- 
cessful Americans. Education was the 
engine of social mobility. 

During the first fifty years of this cen- 
tury, a mythology of “equal opportu- 
nity” was constructed around the Amer- 
ican schools, especially the city schools. 
And there was enough reality within 
the myth to keep it plausible. What de- 
stroyed it was less the work of the sociol- 
ogists than the experience of military 
service during and directly after the 
Second World War. Statistics from the 
Army examinations demonstrated that 
Roosevelt’s depressed “third of a na- 
tion” was ill-educated as well as ill- 
housed, ill-fed and ill-clothed; and it 
was apparent even to the untrained eye 


that the Army was immensely more po- 
tent than the schools, urban or rural, 
as a mechanism for social mobility. 

During the last decade, evidence has 
been accumulating for the proposition 
that schools in American metropolitan 
areas no longer promote social mobility 
—that on balance they may even be act- 
ing to retard motion on the social lad- 
der. Most visibly in the big cities, our 
schools are failing to give a viable twen- 
tieth-century education to the great 
majority of children whose parents fall 
below a certain income level, and par- 
ticularly to Negro children. This fact is 
now rather widely known, as is the asso- 
ciated fact that the schools in “good” 
neighborhoods, with their allies in the 
degree-granting colleges, have been re- 
markably successful in maintaining into 
adult life the social class status of the 
children who pass through them. 

With the destruction of the myth of 
equal opportunity, the category “urban 
schools” lost its signficance. It had once 
been true that urban education was 
qualitatively different from rural edu- 
cation, a condition demonstrated by 
the extra selectivity the urban systems 
could afford when hiring teachers. To- 
day there are many city schools offering 
an education as restricted and essen- 
tially ignorant as the education in the 
weakest of rural schools. The old frames 
of reference are no longer serviceable. 

Education in Urban Society, a collec- 
tion of sixteen essays by fifteen hands, 
performs one major function: it proves 
that there is no understanding to be 
gained, and a good deal of acuity to be 
lost, by considering the metropolitan 
area as an educational unit. One can 
talk sensibly today about a category of 
schools located in Pasadena, Clayton, 
Shaker Heights, and Newton, but not 
about a category of schools located in 
Bay Ridge and Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
Brooklyn. Mere propinquity, except 
within the neighborhood of the indi- 
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vidual school, has become largely irrel- 
evant. 

Several of the essays in this collection 
are damaged by their acceptance of the 
view that geographically convenient 
administrative fictions should be treated 
as real factors. Others are harmed by 
the notion that the term “urban so- 
ciety” is anything more than a coarse 
description (Switzerland and the United 
States are both “urban societies,” and 
on the world scale they enjoy standards 
of living of about the same magnitude; 
but for most purposes lumping them 
together would be highly misleading). 
Yet others suffer from a lack of histori- 
cal sense. Lindley Stiles, writing about 
“increasing mobility of population to 
and within cities; mounting costs of 
crime and delinquency; streams of rural 
folk flowing into slums to form ghettoes 
[sic]; and unemployment growing with 
an expanding economy,” seems to be- 
lieve he is describing a new phenome- 
non. Actually, he could be quoting from 
any of fifty books written in the 1890s. 

As is true in most educational dis- 
cussions, the essays are interesting in 
proportion to the brute information 
they contain. Benjamin Willis's run- 
down of what Chicago is trying, though 
more than a little optimistic about the 
results, presents a valuable compen- 
dium of the best we now know enough 
to do. Matthew Pillard’s summary of 
teacher recruiting efforts is disfigured 
by trivial errors. For example, it was 
Mark, not Frank Schinnerer who blast- 
ed the New York bureau of personnel; 
the big cities are certainly not “central 
to this national movement . . . in in- 
structional content, methods and serv- 
ices,” having followed the suburbs at 
a respectful distance throughout; NEA 
and AFT do not have different attitudes 
toward “salary programs that recognize 
and reward excellence in teaching,” and 
such programs are not at present spread- 
ing in the suburbs; the Greater Cleve- 
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‘land program of educational research 
does not involve the city of Cleveland, 
and is thus irrelevant to Pillard’s topic. 
But its rapid review of existing activi- 
ties places Pillard’s essay many cuts 
above the uninformative and unin- 
formed jumble of jargon and simple- 
minded model-making in essays like 
Aaron Cicourel’s “Administrative Sci- 
ence and Education in Urban Society” 
and Lloyd McCleary’s “Intra-Organiza- 
tional Administrative Problems.” 
Moments of breath-taking naiveté are 
scattered throughout the book. Lindley 
Stiles, for example, proposes as one of 
our urban financing problems the fact 
that “oil wells, mines, forests, and highly 
productive farm lands are not com- 
monly found within the boundaries of 
cities”—as though any oil field of com- 
parable extent (let alone a forest) had 
anything like the revenue potential of 
a midtown commercial center, as 
though the rural schools were better 
supported than the urban schools. Ray- 
mond Mack writes a whole essay on the 
effects of “The Changing Ethnic Fabric 
of the Metropolis” without mentioning 
that big-city Negro communities tend 
_ to have half again as many school-chil- 
© dren as big-city white communities of 
the same numbers. David Minar sug- 
gests that “in suburbia” (notin the cen- 
tral cities!) “social and geographic com- 
munity have ceased to coincide”; and 
he writes at length about community 
participation in school affairs without 
even hinting that such activity is typi- 
cally greatest for parents of primary- 
age children and then recedes steadily 
as the child grows older. 
_ Even the usually sophisticated Nor- 
` ton Long throws off an essay in which 
he proposes that metropolitan areas will 
‘develop “common institutions and com- 
mon loyalties”—as though the common 
institutions of downstate and Chicago 
had created common loyalties in Illi- 
nois—and that these common loyalties 
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will somehow destroy “the present gross 
inequities in educational opportunity.” 
B. J. Chandler, in the stupefying col- 
lection of cliches that serves as an in- 
troduction to the book (Chandler is 
capable of claiming, for example, that 
the school can “enable us to preserve 
and perfect democracy”), devotes seven 
of his 32 pages to “The Impact of Re- 
ligion,” mostly on the grounds that “re- 
ligion is committed to working in behalf 
of a better world.” How many of the 
social scientists Chandler calls upon to 
create an “interdisciplinary synthesis” 
for education (and how many theo- 
logians, for that matter) could read such 
a statement without wincing? 

What is totally lacking from this book 
is any sense of the catastrophe that is 
overwhelming American central-city ed- 
ucation. Our schools are not function- 
ning well in any sense in the city slums, 
and as the slums become more and more 
exclusively Negro the visibility of the 
failure is increased. And we do not have 
any really promising ideas about what 
we can do to remedy the situation. The 
notion that something important might 
be accomplished by equalizing educa- 
tional expenditures throughout the 
metropolitan area, stated or implied in 
several of these essays, is simply ludi- 
crous. Educational expenditures have 
been equalized throughout New York 
City without narrowing the terrifying 
gap between educational accomplish- 
ment in outer Queens and in inner 
Brooklyn. Vocational schools have for 
years spent more money per pupil than 
other schools, with results that every- 
one knows. “Only through research,” 
writes Lindley Stiles in his conclusion, 
“will the critical and multiple educa- 
tional problems [the cities] face be 
brought to solution. Urban schools for 
the future must be centers for research 
and development, pioneers in school 
improvement, and leaders for quality 
in education.” Noble thoughts, indeed; 
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but before we ask the urban schools for 
leadership, and before we launch this 
vague “research” effort, we should at 
least try to think up some ideas about 
how we might arrest the massive and 
accelerating deterioration of big-city 
education. 

Measured against our need for ideas, 
Education in Urban Society is a distaste- 
fully trivial contribution. 

MARTIN MAYER 
New York City 


HIGHER EDUCATION: 
RESOURCES AND FINANCES. 
Seymour E. Harris. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


New York. $9.95. 713 pp. 


There is a revolution of expectations 
in higher education. More students 
need more services. More students re- 
quire more college and university teach- 
ers, and more teachers expect their sal- 
aries to be doubled in the next decade. 
Not only more teachers are needed, but 
more and better libraries, laboratories, 
classrsoms, and dormitories. 

These qualitative and quantitative 
expectations, it is hoped, will be fi- 
nanced with due regard for the fact 
that for the past fifty or sixty years edu- 
cational expenditures have consistently 
risen faster than the Gross National 
Product. In short, it will be hard to get 
an even larger share of the national 
income to maintain and extend present 
standards of quality. 

The revolution also involves an €x- 
pected redistribution of services to stu- 
dents between the private and public 
institutions, for the latter are expected 
to increase enrollments much more rap- 
idly. It is safe to expect that the new 
state of equilibrium between these two 
major institutions of higher learning 
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will substantially affect the possibilities 
for public and private support. À 
Traditionally the private college or 
university has been the elite institution 
and its public counterpart the egali- 
tarian one. One important difference 
between them is in their approach to 
pricing services to students. Private in- 
stitutions have subsidized tuitions by 
the use of endowment income and con- 
tributed gifts. The public institutions 
have been subsidized by tax monies. 
While the latter have had to raise tui- 
tion charges, their tuition will remain 
substantially lower than the tuitions of 
private institutions. A principal prob- 
lem, then, for higher education is how 
to finance its operation, and Mr. Har- 
ris’s book is a thoughtful analysis of this 
issue. He identifies what seem to him 
alternative solutions for the decade 
ahead. He agrees with almost all stu- 
dents of the field that the sources of 
funds for underwriting higher educa- 
tion are limited to students and parents 
through payment of tuition, govern- 
ment through grants, subsidies, and ex- 
tension of credit, and private persons or 
corporations through gifts, including 
scholarships. 5 
Harris is of the opinion that while 
it is proper to expect increased tuition 
charges and increased contributed sup- 
port, and while it is proper to hope for 
increased efficiencies in educational op- 
erations, nevertheless substantial fed- 
eral aid will be needed if the standards 
of opportunity and quality in higher 
education are not to deteriorate in the 
next decade. This is the same position 
that he has held in the past except that 
he admits in his book that he has been 
persuaded in the last two or three years 
that an effort should be made to main- 
tain the low tuitions in the public uni- 
versities so that the services of these in- 
stitutions will be available to the largest», 
possible group of students without re- 
spect to their ability to pay. In his view 
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the wisest and most appropriate use of 
federal assistance would be to extend to 
students a vast amount of credit for 
loans to meet the cost of their higher 
education. 

One suspects that Harris is reaching 
for some solution that has a chance of 
success and achievement. Many private 
institutions have, as a matter of overt 
policy, long opposed federal aid, but at 
the same time, as a matter of covert op- 
eration, accepted such aid through 
grants for research and through long- 
term loans for dormitory construction. 

Those who are full adherents to the 
welfare state principle may well claim 
that Harris's recommendations do not 
go far enough to solve the problems. 
Clearly his mastery of the facts of the 
situation is superb, and he is to be ap- 
plauded for his effort to present these 
facts in a fashion that encourages a 
plausible political solution. But what 
sorts of federal aid to higher education 
are politically possible is still an open 
question. The rise of the junior and 
community colleges introduces a new 
force, the church-state issue is real, and 
above all, the collective lobbying voices 
of higher education lack choral har- 
mony. It seems unlikely that the fed- 
eral government can act to produce a 
program as tidy as the one Mr. Harris 
proposes in the face of the present 
sharp disagreement among educational 
groups. 

What is particularly needed is for the 
private and public institutions—that is 
to say, the great private universities and 
colleges and the great state universities 
—to be able to speak with a single voice. 
Until this happens, plans such as those 
proposed by Mr. Harris are likely to re- 
main blueprints, and we may look back 
at the decade of 1960-1970 and discover 
that the financing and resources of 
higher education followed the diverse 
and perversely competitive pattern of 
earlier years. The possible tragedy of 
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failing to agree on a system and order 

of things, as Mr. Harris so aptly points 

out, may turn out to be that the price 

of diversity and pluralism will have 
been a deterioration of quality. 

JAMES P. DIXON 

President, Antioch College 


too bee or Nor To BE: Tue New 
AUGMENTED ROMAN ALPHABET 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 

John A. Downing, with a preface by 
Sir Cyril Burt. 

London, Toronto, and New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1962. 
Pp. xii + 123. $3.50. 


Augmented Roman (A. R.) is an alpha- 
bet and spelling system devised by Sir 
James Pitman (grandson of the Isaac 
Pitman of shorthand fame) for the spe- 
cific purpose of helping beginners learn 
to read. This slender book by John 
Downing, currently the director of an 
extensive experimental program in Eng- 
land designed to determine the practi- 
cability and effectiveness of A. R., is an 
exposition. of the system and the rea- 
sons for urging its use. 

It is argued that the traditional or- 
thography (T. O.) presents beginning 
readers with two major obstacles: (1) 
the variation in the shapes of letters in 
capital, lower case, printed, and script 
forms (eg. A, a, a , Q, æ), and (2) the 
inconsistent relationship between the 
sounds of English and the letters used 
to write words. Because A. R. virtually 
eliminates these obstacles, it is claimed 
that children will be able to learn to 
read much more easily when it, rather 
than T. O., is used in reading materials. 
It is contended also that children who 
have learned to read A. R. will readily 
make the transition to reading, writing, 
and spelling in T.O. 


A. R. is not proposed as a vehicle of 
spelling reform; indeed, it is pointed 
out that A. R. is far from the sort of 
alphabet that one might urge for this 
purpose, since it is designed as much 
to ease the process of making the tran- 
sition to T. O. as to help the child in 
his initial steps in reading. For exam- 
ple, A. R. contains the characters s, z, 
and XY. The letters s or ss are used in 
A. R. for all instances where the corre- 
sponding letters in the T. O. represent 
the phoneme /s/, as in sand, sun, casl 
(castle), bliss; the letters z or zz are used 
where the corresponding letters in T. O. 
represent the phoneme /z/, as in zeebra, 
kwizd (quizzed), or jazz; but the char- 
acters x orxsare used for instances where 
s or ss in T. O. represent the phoneme 
lz]; as in daesy, houses poxsefhon. 
These concessions have had the inter- 
esting result that text printed in A. R. 
is relatively easy and comfortable for 
the mature reader at first sight. A. R. is 
just what its name implies: augmented 
Roman, for 24 of its characters are iden- 
tical to, and the added 19 show close 
resemblance to, those of standard type 
fonts. One wonders why Pitman did not 
utilize the traditional orthography even 
more, Why, for example, does he insist 
on spelling qu as kw when qu—at least 
in syllable-initial position—is one of the 
more regular spellings in English? 

The way was prepared for Downing’s 
experiment, which is in process at this 
writing, by the printing in A. R. of a 
widely used basal reading series and an 
impressive collection of children’s lit- 
erature. Teachers who were to conduct 
experimental classes were trained in the 
use of A. R., while teachers to be as- 
signed to control classes were given re- 
fresher courses in the teaching of read- 
ing in T. O. by currently accepted 
methods. Tests in A. R. comparable to 
standard reading tests in T. O. were 
devised and are being applied at reg- 
ular intervals. The preliminary results 
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of the experiment are said to be en- 
couraging, but final conclusions will not 
be drawn until the experiment is com- 
plete and all the children involved have 
had an opportunity to make the transi- 
tion from A. R. to T. O. 

It is dangerous to make a priori judg- 
ments or prognostications concerning 
the outcomes of an experiment which 
is not yet complete. One feels reason- 
ably safe, however, in predicting that 
this experiment will demonstrate that 
beginning reading in A. R. can pro- 
ceed on the whole faster and more effi- 
ciently than beginning reading with the 
traditional orthography conducted in 
the manner of the ordinary basal read- 
ing series, A. R. is simpler than T. 0.5 
there is less to learn. The transition to 
T. O. after a period of exposure to A. R. 
will doubtless be made quite readily by 
many children, more slowly by others. 
Whether the net effect will favor the 
use of A. R. as an initial medium for 
all children is a question answerable 
only by the research. It is conceivable 
that for some children the work with 
A. R. will be seriously harmful in its 
aftereffects. As matters stand now, the 
basis for Pitman and Downing’s con- 
tention that the transition will be easy 
seems to reside largely in evidence from 
an odd and scarcely convincing source: 
a report in 1899 by a committee of the 
American Philosophical Society which 
summarizes the results of an experiment 
with “fonotypy,” a precursor of A. R., 
conducted some 40 or more years earlier 
(1852-1860) in the schools of Waltham, 
Massachusetts! 

‘The real danger that may ensue from 
the Pitman-Downing experiment, how- 
ever, is that if it “succeeds” (as is like- 
ly), it may misdirect the attention of 
educators toward what Downing calls 
the “medium,” i.e., the orthography, 
and away from other elements in read- 
ing instruction which may be more 
critical than orthography. The Pitman- 
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Downing experiment makes its compari- 
sons solely, for understandable reasons, 
with control groups that are receiving 
conventional kinds of instruction. This 
aspect of the design should not lead us 
to overlook the possibility that there are 
less drastic and costly means of improv- 
ing reading instruction than the intro- 
duction of a new orthography. One such 
means, I believe, is to modify conven- 
tional instruction in the direction of 
more attention to the systematic ar- 
rangement and progression of the early 
Steps in reading instruction in the light 
of an analysis of the phoneme-grapheme 
correspondences of conventional spell- 
ing. 
JOHN B. CARROLL 
Harvard University 


Tue Urcency or New LEADERSHIP 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 

Glen C, Law. 

Tuy-Curtis Press; Philadelphia, 1962. 
123 pp. $4.50. (Available through 
Press-Tige Press, Box 237, Stamford, 
Conn.) 


In this little book the author touches 
upon most of the issues facing Ameri- 
can higher education today. With ut- 
most brevity he reviews the role of ad- 
ministrators, boards of trustees, facul- 
ties, alumni, students and other pub- 
lics. In his preface the author comments 
that “it is a book of ideas that attempts 
to interpret, provoke, suggest, inform, 
and even entertain. No absolute solu- 
tions are offered.” (p. v) 

A recurring theme is that the basic 
problem of higher education is its rela- 
tivity to society—that the weaknesses of 
society manifest themselves in the con- 
ditions of higher education. His own 
value judgment being supportive of lib- 
eral education, particularly in the hu- 
manities, he castigates what he finds to 
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be today’s dichotomy of the sciences 
versus the humanities. Put in different 
terms, he deplores society’s emphasis 
upon technology and material wealth, 
upon “specialization” at the expense of 
true learning, which is that “knowledge 
is all of a piece.” (p. 4) Time and again 
he reiterates that the concept of “lib- 
eral” education is submerged by “voca- 
tionalism and specialization.” (p. 5) 

In his view, industry should train 
men in technology and yocationalism, 
leaving higher education to educate 
men in values and breadth. But in fact 
he feels, “The idea of learning for 
learning’s sake, heavy on the humanities 
and light on the practical skills, has 
faded into obsolescence.” (p. 8) Con- 
cerned over the recent attempt to broad- 
en teachers colleges into liberal arts 
schools, he argues that this transforma- 
tion has merely been a change of name, 
for in fact they are still trade schools, 
turning out inferior products, helping 
to perpetuate second-class citizenry. 

Obviously the college president is the 
key to leadership. The author calls upon 
presidents for a clearly thought-out phi- 
losophy of education, well articulated 
and communicated to the various pub- 
lics. Casting his vote for the scholar- 
president, he points out the limitations 
of authoritarian leadership, as against 
participative and cooperative approach- 
es to solving problems. 

Turning to boards of trustees, he rec- 
ognizes their legal final authority and 
their “ubiquitous, ever-watchful eye.” 
(p. 39) He emphasizes the desirability of 
free communication, of full trustee dis- 
cussion of important educational issues, 
and asks that they take their powers se- 
tiously, while preserving a proper dis- 
tinction between policy and administra- 
tion. 

Law finds that “The faculty is the true 
spirit of the institution,” (p. 58) and 
recognizes that in most institutions fac- 
ulties have accepted a position of consul- 


tation rather than actual authority. 
While the author seems to favor wider 
faculty participation in educational pol- 
icy-making he notes that more and more 
members resent committee work and 
meetings as an invasion of their research 
and consulting activities which are 
more directly related to personal and 
economic advancement. “The profes- 
sor... has been caught up in the lem- 
ming-like pursuit of material wealth 
and social status and financial security.” 
(p. 64) 

As for students, the objective should 
be to develop individual self-reliance. 
The ideal environment would play 
down, if not eliminate, intercollegiate 
athletics and it would stress studies as 
against extracurricular activities. But 
recognizing that students have a super- 
abundance of energy that is not ex- 
hausted in classroom and study, Law 
would not deny co-curricular “activities 
germane to and coalescent with the aca- 
demic,” (p. 80) such as debating, edit- 
ing the campus literary magazine, etc. 

Fearful that today’s institutions em- 
phasize false values, teach to the aver- 
age and stress mediocrity, Law declares: 
“Education must find a way to release 
the individual, give him room to ex- 
pand his initiatives and capacities, show 
him the falseness of the satisfactions 
with the mediocre, teach him the de- 
lights of the free mind.” (p. 82) 

This little book is an interesting sum- 
mary of one man’s views on what's 
wrong in higher education and what 
ought to be done about it. One finds 
himself agreeing with much that the au- 
thor says, yet frequently questioning the 
authority with which it is said. The vol- 
ume is so comprehensive, yet brief, that 
the author’s views necessarily appear 
frequently in the form of bald “shoulds” 
and “should nots.” Dogmatic statements 
or assertions always lead me to ask why? 
Although the author has listed a brief 
bibliography after each chapter, there 
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is not a single quotation from one of 
the works listed. There is almost a total 
absence of illustrations from the au- 
thor’s experience or that of others. As 
a result the work is extremely abstract 
and does not give the reader the warm 
feeling of having shared the experiences 
of a man closely associated with action 
on the firing line. Perhaps this was 
largely inevitable in a book so brief, but 
one wishes the author might have en- 
riched his discussion occasionally by a 
quotation or an illustration. 

For the reader who brings to his read- 
ing broad personal experience with the 
operations of American higher educa- 
tion, this little book will furnish much 
food for thought as to where we are 
and where we ought to be going. For 
the lay reader who has little personal 
knowledge of American higher educa- 
tion it will prove less satisfying, for he 
will not have the ability to read between 
the lines nor to understand the true im- 
port of the author's often profound, al- 
ways tightly-packed sentences and para- 
graphs. 

JOHN W. LEDERLE 
University of Massachusetts 


ADOLESCENT ATTITUDES TOWARD 
ACADEMIC BRILLIANCE. 

Abraham J. Tannenbaum. 

Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Columbia University, New York, 


1962. xii + 100 pp. $3.50. 


This book is a report of a question- 
naire study of adolescent attitudes. The 
study showed that juniors in high school 
ascribe dramatically more desirable 
characteristics to athletes than non-ath- 
letes and dramatically more desirable 
characteristics to “non-studious” types 
than “studious” types. There was no 
over-all difference in attitudes toward 
“brilliant” and “average” types. The 
most interesting findings were the 
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interactions between “athleticism,” 
“amount of academic effort,” and scho- 
lastic ability—the three traits exhibited 
by the hypothetical characters that the 
students rated. The brilliant, non-stu- 
dious, athletic type was most esteemed 
by the students whereas the brilliant, 
studious, non-athletic type ranked low- 
est. 

Students checked a list of fifty-four 
attributes for each of eight “stimulus 
characters.” Each stimulus character was 
described in three sentences, one sen- 
tence for each trait. For instance, the 
brilliant studious, athletic type was de- 
scribed as follows: “Pupil A is a bril- 
liant high school student who is always 
among the highest in class in all aca- 
demic subjects. Pupil A spends more 
time at home studying school subjects 
and doing homework than do most stu- 
dents. Pupil A is sportsminded and par- 
ticipates in many athletic activities at 
school.” (p. 85) 

The list of attributes—which were se- 
lected on the basis of a pretest—appears 
to be loaded against the brilliant and 
studious types. The list contains nine 
undesirable attributes (e.g. “A brain,” 
“A walking dictionary,” “A book- 
worm”) that are true of the brilliant 
or studious types if they are true of any 
of the types. There are only five attri- 
butes which adolescents regard as de- 
sirable (e.g. “Has good study habits”) 
that bear an obvious relationship to the 
brilliant or studious types, There is not 
a single undesirable attribute obviously 
related to athletics, though such items 
should have been easy to construct. For 
instance the list could have contained 
the athletic parallel of item 40, “Brags 
about his marks.” The studious type was 
disadvantaged by an additional group 
of items. The pupil “who spends more 
time at home... doing homework than 
do most students” seems less likely on 
the face of things to be in many extra- 
curricular activities (item 49), to be 
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well-rounded (item 38), or to be socia- 
ble (item 29). 

The difficulties in the questionnaire 
were magnified by the conditions of its 
administration. The questionnaire, re- 
quiring 432 responses, and a 2o-item 
measure of yerbal ability were both ad- 
ministered in a 45-minute class period. 
Moreover, “a forced-choice type of re- 
sponse was called for. . . . Some respond- 
ents did, in fact complain about . . . 
having to make judgment without 
enough clues from the descriptions. 
Others criticized the instrument because 
they had to make generalizations hastily 
and think in terms of stereotypes. . . .” 
(p. 30) The author has stated that the 
study aimed to elicit stereotypes. This 
one objective, at least, was achieved. 

Three-way analysis of variance, in- 
volving repeated measurements, was 
employed in data analysis. There is se- 
rious question as to whether analysis of 
the variance of repeated measurements 
can ever yield unbiased statistics that 
are distributed like F. At the very least, 
the assumptions of homogeneity of 
variance and equal correlations among 
conditions must be met. Inspection of 
Table 1 (p. 93) and Table 7 (p. 98) 
and a little calculation showed that 
there were highly significant differences 
between variances and between corre- 
lations. To be sure, some of the effects 
were so powerful (the F ratio for the 
athletic-nonathletic effect was 1,316.56) 
that their presence cannot be doubted. 
There is, however, room for doubt re- 
garding other effects, particularly the 
interactions. 

The questionnaire study did not 
yield enough original data for a book, 
even a thin one. Perhaps some other 
medium of publication, such as a jour- 
nal article, would have been more ap- 
Propriate. The book contains a great 
deal of discussion of what the study 
might have showed if the sample had 
been different, what might have hap- 
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pened if the design or the questionnaire 
had been different, what the results may 
mean, what import the results may have 
for school administrators, what the 
study showed that might be useful to 
other researchers. It is a little annoying 
to read page after page of speculation 
and interpretation that goes beyond the 
data at hand, especially since several of 
the conjectures could have been par- 
tially checked by a reworking of the 
data. For example, the author speculates 
that “the desire of the brightest female 
students to be remembered for scholas- 
tic achievement declined during their 
four-year stay in high school, while the 
brightest male students’ desire to be 
thus remembered increased over that 
period.” (p. 67) Yet only total-sample 
correlations—all of which were near 
zero, incidentally—were computed be- 
tween verbal ability and attitudes to- 
ward the eight stimulus characters. 
RICHARD C. ANDERSON 
Rutgers—The State University 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF EDUCATION: 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL 
PATTERNS IN WESTERN EUROPE 

AND THE UNITED STATES. 

A. D. C. Peterson. 

Second edition, revised. 

New York: Collier Books, 1962. 


320 pp. $.95 (paper). 


This book by the Director of the De- 
partment of Education of Oxford Uni- 
versity was not written for experts or 
specialists. The author has three groups 
in mind: “the general reader who wants 
to know something about the history of 
Education,” busy teachers who “have no 
time to qualify as educational experts,” 
and “students of education” just begin- 
ning their inquiry. (p. 7) 

There are many reasons why this 
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work is important. To begin with, so 
far as the area is concerned with which 
it deals, it is comprehensive and synop- 
tic. One can see the whole of the educa- 
tional process as it moves forward in 
Western Europe and the United States 
during the course of a century. In a day 
when the stress is on specialization—so 
often with the resulting loss of vision, 
such a survey serves as a needed cor- 
rective. As Einstein warned, great dis- 
coveries are made only by that one who 
lifts “his nose above the grindstone of 
details” and seeks “a more comprehen- 
sive vision.” 

Closely related to the above is the 
fact that the reader becomes acquainted 
with significant educational develop- 
ments in many countries—with most of 
the attention focused on England, the 
United States, France, and Germany. 
This panorama includes the following: 
outstanding tendencies in primary and 
secondary education; the relations of 
Church and State—together with special 
stress on the increasing control by the 
latter in many countries; “developments 
in theory and technique of teaching” 
(involving Pestalozzi, Froebel, Hebart, 
and Thorndike); ‘education for life” 
(both in terms of the evolution of the 
English “public school system’—includ- 
ing glimpses of that most famous of 
headmasters, Thomas Arnold of Rugby, 
and “John Dewey and the ‘Progressive’ 
Movement”); the education of women; 
and adult education. Special mention 
must also be made of two other matters, 
namely, the author's evaluation of in- 
telligence tests, and his interesting ac- 
count of the universities. 

Unlike some critics, Peterson sees 
both the strong and weak points of 
American education. Chief among the 
former is America’s challenge to the 
world in terms of democracy in educa- 
tion, that is, in its effort to make sec- 
ondary education available for all— 
rather than merely for an elite destined 
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for college. He is also fully aware of 
“the influence of the great schools of 
education, such as Teachers College at 
Columbia” in bringing a measure of 
unity and order into this chaos. (p. 68) 
More than this, he appreciates the suc- 
cess of the “parent-teacher associations” 
together with “the pride” which small 
communities usually take in their 
schools—a pride which is “often quite 
surprising to the European.” (p. 139) 
At the same time, however, Peterson 
makes three chief criticisms. First, in 
spite of the presence of the democratic 
spirit, sectionalism and the lack of unity 
and co-ordination have made for in- 
equality together with a type of plural- 
ism that has—at times—come close to 
anarchy and chaos, “Education was ad- 
ministered until very recently by about 
150,000 different and independent 
school boards.” (p. 75) Second, there 
has been altogether too much spent on 
physical facilities and far too little on 
obtaining good teachers. Third, Amer- 
ican education has often been superfi- 
cial and fragmentary. The elective sys- 
tem in the high schools together with 
“the specialization imposed in the grad- 
uate school at the other end of the proc- 
€ss meant that it was possible for a man 
to leave the university with a Ph.D. in 
advertising, but a completely fragmen- 
tary education,” (p. 227) 

The book is not only well written, lu- 
cid, and profoundly stimulating, but 
the author also brings us back to cer- 
tain basic humanistic principles which 
are easily forgotten in this age that 
boasts of its scientific objectivity. 
Among these is a genuine love for those 
taught. Closely related is Peterson’s 
stress on the importance of the students 
and the value of good teaching rather 
than on costly buildings and equip- 
ment. 

In spite of its excellence this book 
has certain limitations and deficiencies. 
For example, the book has virtually 
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nothing to say about the great social 
problems which plague twentieth cen- 
tury man—problems which the schools 
can ignore only at their peril. Chief 
among these are racialism, overpopula- 
tion, and—most urgent of all—the 
threat of nuclear war. 

Yet this reviewer is more than glad to 
recommend this book. Now that it has 
come out in a paperback edition, it will 
undoubtedly attract widespread atten- 
tion. 

ARTHUR W. MUNK 
Albion College 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS: 

AN UNSTUDIED PROBLEM IN EDUCATION. 
S. B. Sarason, K. S. Davidson, 

and B. Blatt. 

New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 


1962. 124 pp. $1.95 (paper). 


This book is very slim pickin’s. A good 
portion of the text is devoted to end- 
less repetitions of shop-worn criticisms 
of the education of teachers; €g., tra- 
ditional programs short-change the 
teachers in arts, letters, and sciences, but 
competence in these studies alone does 
not really guarantee a good teacher. Or, 
methods courses are poorly taught. 
The “unstudied problem” referred to 
in the title and deplored in the text is 
“the absence of investigations which, 
starting with a detailed analysis of the 
teacher-learner context, evaluate differ- 
ent approaches to teacher training in 
ways that permit the drawing of con- 
clusions other than on the basis of sub- 
jective opinion.” (p. 15) And all this 
without even a nod to the fantastic diffi- 
culties surrounding such investigations. 
As a matter of fact, the authors seem to 
reconcile themselves quite quickly to 
the lack of this research: “In the ab- 
sence of such studies we can only fall 
back on our experiences (and those of 
others) based on discussion with many 


teachers, principals, and parents.” (p. 4) 

One may pass quickly over a chapter 
designed to provide “historical perspec- 
tive on the development of teacher- 
training programs in this century.” (p. 
17) The historical perspective disposes 
of the American Revolution and the 
Civil War in one sentence of a para- 
graph that conjoins the Industrial Rev- 
olution and Jeffersonian and Jackson- 
ian ideas of education. The nine pages 
following are devoted to a history of the 
normal schools. 

After this preamble the authors re- 
view the debate between the scholars 
and the educationists. The position of 
the “scholars” is epitomized in citations 
from Admiral Rickover and the pro- 
gram of the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion. In a short volume that cries out 
for the editor’s red pencil, this chapter 
cries out loudest. 

After cutting through the underbrush 
about the ineptitudes of teacher educa- 
tion and the mismanagement of prac- 
tice teaching, one finally arrives at the 
climax of the list of failings—the meth- 
ods courses provided to prospective 
teachers. The high spot of this discus- 
sion is an excerpt from an evaluation 
session in which a group of future teach- 
ers are asked to evaluate the relevance 
of all their college learnings to their 
practice teaching experiences. Two sa- 
lient impressions remain after a read- 
ing of this excerpt. The first is that the 
students judged their methods courses 
to be of poor caliber, principally be- 
cause their professors stressed the 
“ideal” teaching situation at the ex- 
pense of the real situations which they 
encountered in the schools. The second 
is that their professors (among them 
the authors) had neglected to teach the 
students that methods courses, whether 
focused on “ideal” or “real” classrooms, 
can never really be directly applicable 
to the actualities encountered in every 
new class. As William James told teach- 
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ers half a century ago, the intervention 
of a creative teacher is necessary. It is, 
however, the authors themselves who 
say what should probably be the final 
word about methods courses: “In and 
of themselves, methods courses for 
teachers, a favorite and legitimate tar- 
get of critics of teacher-training pro- 
grams, are not evil things.” 

The most commendable portion of 
the book describes the observation sem- 
inar designed by the authors to teach 
each student how to observe his pupils 
and how to become a “psychological 
diagnostician and tactician” of the class- 
room. A small special class of school 
children and their teacher were brought 
to an observation classroom at the uni- 
versity one morning a week for a period 
of nine weeks. The students observed 
the teacher and class in action and then 
met in seminar to discuss their obser- 
vations. 

The objectives of this instruction 
were well conceived: (1) to minimize 
the unconscious selectivity of the stu- 
dents’ observations; (2) to point up 
the differences between observation of 
overt behavior and inferences about it; 
(3) to involve students in solving the 
classroom problems they were witness- 
ing, instead of waiting for ready-made 
solutions from their instructors; and (4) 
to teach the prospective teachers how 
to say “I don’t know,” comfortably. 

The students responded very favor- 
ably to their experiences in the obser- 
yation seminar and gave evidence of 
having achieved, at least in part, some 
of the objectives set up by their instruc- 
tors. 

The concluding sections of The Prep- 
aration of Teachers are devoted to re- 
capitulations and to recommendations 
for the improvement of programs of 
teacher education. 

In sum, it would not be unfair to call 
this essay—for it should have been no 
more—an improvisation, an undeyel- 
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oped theme. It is certainly to be regret- 
ted that the useful ideas in the book 
are almost concealed by excesses of pad- 
ding and repetition. 

A. D. Coladarci, who contributes the 
Foreword, characterizes The Prepara- 
tion of Teachers as “a provocative little 
book.” It should have been much more 
provocative or much littler, 

MORRIS L. COGAN 
University of Pittsburgh 


THE Censors AND THE SCHOOLS, 
Jack Nelson and Gene Roberts, Jr. 
Little, Brown, Boston, 1963. 

208 pp., $4.50. 


As old, no doubt, as the written word 
itself, censorship probably had one of 
its first manifestations in Plato's pro- 
nouncement in The Republic that 
“The first thing will be to have a cen- 
sorship of the writers . . . to accept the 
good and reject the bad.” Here in the 
United States—within the past ten years 
=the problem of accepting the good 
and rejecting the bad as it relates to 
public school reading materials has been 
an increasingly disturbing one, It is to 
this latter problem that Messrs. Nelson 
and Roberts addressed their investiga- 
tions, 

Their book had its genesis at Har- 
vard, in 1961, where the authors, both 
hewspapermen (Nelson is with the At- 
lanta Constitution, Roberts with the 
Raleigh News and Observer), were 
studying under the Nieman Fellowship 
Program. A suggestion that the two in- 
vestigate activities of pressure groups 
that attempt to influence textbook se- 

and content led them to “a 
wealth of material which . . , has been 
given little attention by the nation’s 
news fedia and magazines.” (p. vii) 
Their research led them to discover also, 
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startlingly enough, that few books had 
been written on the subject—“none in 
the past quarter of a century.” (p. vii) 

Fortunately, The Censors and the 
Schools rectifies this shortcoming. It is 
a splendid book, a study which anyone 
at all interested in public education 
should read. 

It is not a happy book; as a matter 
of fact it may not wholly please any- 
one, for it takes to task publishers 
as well as school administrators, and 
those who would have no censor- 
ship as well as those who apply pres- 
sure for censorship. But, disturbing as 
it is to one’s complacency, it is precisely 
this thorough airing—this sketching of 
the anatomy of textbook censorship— 
that is the great virtue of the book. Yet, 
if this is not a happy book, neither is 
it an angry one. The authors sensibly 
remain unemotional; they write with 
a dispassionate objectivity that cannot 
be praised too highly. 

Who, specifically, are the major pro- 
ponents of textbook censorship? Nelson 
and Roberts list five and devote a full 
chapter to each. First is E. Merrill Root, 
a retired English professor and author 
of Brainwashing in the High Schools, 
who “wields more influence than any 
other man in the attempts of pressure 
groups to rewrite American textbooks.” 
(P- 55) Then there are the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, distribu- 
tors of Textbook Study, “an incredible 
report condemning one hundred and 
seventy books.” (p. 75) Next is Amer- 
ica’s Future, Inc., a New Rochelle, New 
York, textbook reviewing organization, 
which since 1958 has issued “the most 
prolific nationwide Propaganda barrage 
against textbooks.” (p, 98) Perhaps the 
most remarkable organization of all is 
the recently formed Texans for Amer- 
ica, led by the near-fanatical J. Evetts 
Haley. Last of the major forces is the 
Reverend Billy James Hargis’s Chris- 
tian Crusade, which operates an annual 


“National Anti-Communist Leadership 
School.” 

The authors do not stop with an ex- 
plication of the activities of the Big 
Five. Methods and results of minor (in 
a geographical sense only) pressure 
groups are thoroughly aired, with due 
emphasis on the N.A.A.C.P. and the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. 

These forces add up to a lot of pres- 
sure—more than most publishers and 
school administrators care to bear. Pub- 
lishers are, quite naturally, anxious to 
reap a fair share of textbook profits and 
so are often reluctant to antagonize the 
power. (A notable example is the 1960 
attack on textbooks by the Texans for 
America: only one publisher fought 
their charges face to face.) School ad- 
ministrators, one gets the impression, 
are simply guilty of dereliction of duty: 
“Many a superintendent of schools has 
quite naturally said to himself, if not to 
a bookman, ‘I don’t want a book that’s 
under fire. It may get me into trouble 
and I don’t need to look for trouble 
these days.'” (p. 179) The national 
news media come in for their share of 
the blame. During the Texas censorship 
battle of 1960 only one newspaper— 
the Texas Observer, an Austin weekly 
~carried a detailed account of the 
events and denounced the hearings. 

Of what immediate concern to people 
of Massachusetts or Illinois (or, for 
that matter, any other state) is a text- 
book struggle in Texas? Beyond the ob- 
vious answer of an individual's “right 
Jo read” there is this sobering thought: 
Texas, as the nation’s largest textbook 
consumer (some $6,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 worth annually) may dictate what 
goes into geography or history texts in 
Boston or Evanston. Publishers find it 
financially impossible to underwrite 
separate texts for the various states. 
Thus, if the Texans for America decree 
(as they have) that Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and John Steinbeck or George 
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Orwell come off reading lists in the 
texts, they are eliminated. And if chap- 
ters place “undue emphasis” on the 
United Nations or NATO, for instance, 
the offending passages may well be 
rewritten to conform. 

For example, one publisher made 
substantial alterations in a geography 
text at the insistence of Texans for 
America. This original version: 

Because it needs to trade, and be- 

cause it needs military help, the 

United States needs the friendship of 

countries throughout the world. But, 

to keep friends, a country must help 
them, too. 
was changed to: 

The United States trades with coun- 

tries in all parts of the world. We 

are also providing military help to 
many nations. In addition, the United 

States aids many countries in other 

ways. (Pp. 180) 

Beyond the problem of text altera- 
tion is that of outright rejection, cer- 
tainly a more widely publicized occur- 
rence, Catcher in the Rye, 1984, Brave 
New World, and Lord of the Flies are 
quite probably the four books most of- 
ten banned from high school reading 
lists. They are, however, without a 
doubt four of the books most widely 
read by high school students today. Sur- 
vey after survey has shown this to be 
fact; steadily mounting sales figures 
support the surveys. Yet unusual is the 
public school that condones the books; 
rare is the school that actually uses them 
in class, With these and other contro- 
versial books being read, the only com- 
prehensible solution seems to be to dis- 
cuss them in the classroom, with a com- 
petent teacher helping the students dis- 
cover both the admirable and contempt- 
ible qualities. Certainly a Victorian 
smugness is not the answer; mature 

nce is. 

In fact, however, most school admin- 
istrators much prefer to keep the con- 
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troversial out of the schools. In this at- 
titude they largely reflect the thinking 
of the parents (or at least the more 
vocal of the parents), who seemingly 
permit their youngsters to attend high 
school not really to learn to make criti- 
cal judgments, but merely to have their 
own shibboleths perpetuated in the 
minds of their offspring. No one likes 
to be reminded that he has failed; no 
one cares to have his mistakes broadcast 
publicly. Controversial books do just 
that—they point out just what fools we 
mortals often are. And what fools we 
mortals can be you will rediscover by 
reading The Censors and the Schools. 
JOHN F. WARNER, JR. 
Lexington, Mass. 


THE CULTURALLY DEPRIVED CHILD. 
Frank Riessman. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, 1962. 
140 pp. $3.95. 


The “culturally deprived child” is the 
current hit theme in the educational 
and social welfare arena, Frank Riess- 
man, a psychologist, has been an active 
participant in this arena on behalf of 
such culturally deprived children, He 
is concerned with various ways of ap- 
proaching the problem. In Papers pre- 
sented at the Department of Psychia- 
try, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, in January and 
February, 1963, and in a paper given 
at the American Orthopsychiatric As- 
Sociation in March 1963 (“New Models 
for a Treatment Approach to Low-In- 
come Clients”), Dr. Reissman urged psy- 
chotherapists to modify middle-class 
oriented treatment to accommodate 
lower-class patients; in The Culturally 
Deprived Child, the author urges 
teachers to change their middle-class 
attitudes and middle-class teaching 
methods in order to make greater prog- 
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ress with many of the children variously 
tagged “slow learners,” “educationally 
deprived,” “culturally deprived,” or 
some similar designation. 

The book is a ringing call to action 
on the part of the schools to tackle more 
realistically the one child out of every 
three in our urban schools who comes 
from such deprived background and it 
sets forth specific proposals to achieve 
such end. 

The author first attacks the notion 
that the “culturally deprived” child is 
not interested in education and then 
Proceeds to recommend teaching ap- 
proaches which might be more success- 
ful than the traditional methods. He 
uses the term “culturally deprived” to 
refer to those aspects of middle-class 
culture—such as education, books, for- 
mal language—from which these groups 
have not benefitted. The author begins 
by decrying the emphasis on the non- 
school environment (neighborhood, 
parents, the child himself) as the cen- 
tral determinants of the failure to learn 
and attempts to refocus the school’s pro- 
gram to the end that the school may 
make its maximum contribution to the 
education of such children. 

The author contends that the so- 
called culturally deprived child is inter- 
ested in education to an extent far 
greater than is generally realized. To 
capitalize on this desire for education, 
the teacher must understand the “cul- 
ture” of the child, be dedicated to the 
task of assisting the child to make great- 
er progress within the school, and be 
willing to change traditional teaching 
methods. The author draws upon studies 
as well as his own knowledge to demon- 
strate that such deprived children have 
assets which can be utilized if under- 
stood. They cannot reach their poten- 
tial because of formal language difficul- 
ties; yet they display an inventive word 
power which, if understood by the teach- 
er, can be used as a base upon which 


to lead the student to more traditional 
vocabulary and concepts. The positive 
qualities of such children—their empha- 
sis on manliness, the tendency to be 
physically and visually oriented, their 
preference for “practical” courses such 
as the three R’s and science over music, 
art, and social sciences, their ability to 
cooperate—are assets which can be uti- 
lized by the effective teacher. To be ef- 
fective, the teacher should recognize the 
fact that the children’s values differ 
from hers, that she must break through 
formal cultural barriers, and that she 
must be able to identify with the under- 
dog. Such a teacher can make great 
progress with deprived children. 

The author then makes a score or 
more of practical suggestions involving 
re-evalution of standard intelligence 
tests, attempting to discover “hidden 
1Q’s,” tolerance for slow learning, 
change in reading methods and devel- 
opment of new reading materials more 
attuned to the experiences of deprived 
groups, reorganization of teacher train- 
ing, participation of teachers in PTA 
meetings, community centers, and other 
community groups, increased utiliza- 
tion of programmed learning, intensive 
research to learn more about the disad- 
vantaged child, greater use of teachers 
from disadvantaged backgrounds, and a 
variety of other suggestions. 

The author’s so-called new approach 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A recognition of the educational 
deficiencies which result from the 
child’s background. 

2. Appreciation of the positive values 
and interests of such children as a basis 
for leading them into more advanced 
interests and education, and 

g. A genuine respect and sympathy 
for the efforts of the deprived in coping 
with their lot. 

To the sophisticated educator, the 
author’s lack of a consistent educational 
theory or any overall conceptual frame- 
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work to tie his diagnoses to his pro- 
posed treatment, will be considered a 
basic weakness of the book. 

Few will quarrel with the specific 
proposals made; most of them have 
been made before and they differ little 
from the usual recommendations which 
seek to improve our schools generally. 
Although in these specifics, the author 
has presented little that is new, he has 
dusted off some old ideas and presented 
some in current vogue in the context of 
his strong plea to apply these ideas to 
the solution of our schools’ most serious 
problem today—the culturally deprived 
child. This may not be a “great” book; 
but it has a commitment and a message 
—a commitment to the deprived chil- 
dren and a message which says that 
something can be done about the prob- 
lem, In a sense, it is an oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem and puts too much 
faith in what the schools can do, Those 
who are associated with such deprived 
children know that the simplistic an- 
swers will not work; that the schools 
did not cause “cultural deprivation,” 
and, alone, they will not be able to solve 
it. 

The attack on the problem of the 
culturally deprived children must in- 
volve all community health, welfare, ed- 
ucation, recreation, and other agencies 
—each contributing to the problem 
which is growing as our urban centers 
increase in population, particularly in 
the numbers of minority and other dis- 
advantaged groups. The schools’ possi- 
ble contribution has been vigorously 
presented in The Culturally Deprived 
Child, and the book will interest teach- 
ers, social workers, and others who are 
seeking to make progress in tackling the 
problem. 

CHARLES I, SCHOTTLAND 

Dean of The Florence Heller 
Graduate School for 

Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 
Brandeis University 
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WORLD Perspectives IN EDUCATION. 
Edmund J. King. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., New 
York, 1962. 380 pp. $3.75. 


In a word, the scope of this book is com- 
prehensive. In it, Mr. King touches up- 
on the whole sphere of human activi- 
ties, political, social, economic, reli- 
gious, and considers an alphabet of top- 
ics from Adolescent growing pains to 
Zen Buddhism, Scarcely a land or peo- 
ple is missed as he circumnavigates the 
globe many times, picking up fresh sup- 
plies in every port he touches. A deter- 
mined helmsman, he boldly steers for 
the “New World” of the improved hu- 
man condition of universally educated 
men. King is no pure idealist though; he 
does not build dream upon hypothetical 
dream; rather he leads the way himself 
through the calm and stormy seas of the 
contemporary world, And he deftly 
charts a course for all to follow who 
would hope to secure “world perspec- 
tives in education.” 

Three currents run strongly through 
this book. First is Mr. King’s concern 
to impart the “proper” temper of the 
comparative educator, including stern 
warnings of the pitfalls of parochialism 
and frequently urgent pleas for the ne- 
cessity of adapting universal “perspec- 
tives.” Second is his recognition of a 
“second stage of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion—the phase of its social implemen- 
tation” and the implications of this phe- 
nomenon for education, including what 
he sees as a logical need for centralized 
and more efficient planning. Finally, 
and most dominant, is a pervasive hu- 
manism which leads Mr, King constant- 
ly to evaluate the aims and results of 
present educational practices through- 
out the world in terms of the human 
conditions these foster or hinder, 

Whereas his preceding book, Other 
Schools and Ours, was an “areas study” 
of six specific educational systems in 
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context, this book presents a “problem 
approach” in which any nation’s or cul- 
ture’s educational practice is fair game 
for consideration as it specifically treats 
some universal phenomenon, e.g. mass 
education, selection procedures for fur- 
ther education, compulsory education, 
vocational education, teacher recruit- 
ment and training, etc. These two ap- 
proaches, however, merge as Mr, King 
boldly insists that no educational prob- 
lem can exist outside of the human con- 
text of a particular society in which it 
is imbedded. For instance, in discussing 
delinquency, he argues that “we must 
appreciate where indigenous people 
find the crux of the delinquency com- 
plained about.” (p. 294) He gives the 
example of a Japanese movie used in an 
international seminar considering world 
social problems. 

The whole film is a tragedy of fam- 
ily break-up and the frittering away 
of respect for authority—a great 
wrong. “But where is the delinquen- 
cy?” repeated the Americans, They 
were looking for guns, gangs, drugs, 
robbery, rape, and killing. The idiom 
of delinquency varies. . . . Disrespect 
for parents and elders shown through- 
out the film described must have been 
a crescendo of shame for Japanese 
viewers; most foreigners did not no- 
tice that at all. (p. 294) 

Similarly he shows how our use of con- 
venient labels can confuse the issues of 
comparison as when he points out that 
part of what is called “higher educa- 
tion” in America, i.e. college work in 
business administration, journalism, 
nursing, engineering, etc. is only “fur- 
ther education” in European technical 
schools and is considered as neither 
“higher” nor “university” level training. 
Thus, comparative statistics which do 
not take such a consideration into ac- 
count are, to say the least, inaccurate. 
In this way, throughout his work he con- 
stantly reminds the reader that “the 
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identification of familiar names and ap- 
parently familiar events in other coun- 
tries with what seem to be their coun- 
terparts at home may be most mislead- 
ing” (p. 246), and that to understand 
the educational problems of others in 
relation to ours, we must get out of our 
own “skins” and into the “skin” of oth- 
ers and see their problem with their 
eyes. 

With constant repetition of such ex- 
amples and of such fatherly directives to 
beware of chauvinism, parochialism, 
and culture blindness, Mr. King creates 
an embarrassing situation. One becomes 
most suspicious of any positive or nega- 
tive feeling that one has with respect to 
the criticisms and arguments presented 
by the author in discussing various edu- 
cational practices and values, Though 
the reader, prior to being strongly con- 
ditioned by reading this book to accept 
the cultural relativist’s stance, might 
have wished to be able to vent his dis- 
agreements with some of the prescrip- 
tions offered by Mr. King, he has be- 
come so worried about and wearied by 
his narrow perspective that he may, for 
fear of his own blindness, hang up his 
armour rather than attack. For instance, 
when Mr. King argues that “as half [the 
world’s] population is female and as 
most of them will not only marry but 
make marriage and maternity a respon- 
sible and enjoyable career, it follows 
that any system of schooling that leaves 
this fact out of account is a misfit” (p. 
304, italics mine), the reader may won- 
der how Mr. King, after so completely 
establishing his cultural relativism and 
contextualism, can manage to utter 
such pristine certainties in universal and 
non-contextual form. 

In all fairness to Mr. King, however, 
I would argue that more good than 
harm can come from this approach 
which demands continual searching and 
questioning of one’s perspectives in 
viewing an educational problem or is- 
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sue. By far the greatest danger in our 
narrowed world is the narrowness of the 
people in it and as a singularly strong 
statement by an educator against nar- 
rowness of viewpoint, I have seldom 
seen a better one than that which Mr. 
King produces in this book. 
JONAS SOLTIS 
Wesleyan University 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERFORMANCE AND 
PERSONALITY: A STUDY OF THE 
PRINCIPAL IN A SIMULATED 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

John Hemphill, Daniel Griffiths, 
Norman Frederiksen. 

Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
Teachers College, New York, 1962. 


432 pp. $8.00. 


Presidential press conferences, Labor 
Department news releases, feature arti- 
cles in Sunday supplements and special 
television programs have helped drama- 
tize the vaguely intractable problem of 
unemployment. Less frequently drama- 
tized are the problems of underemploy- 
ment and what may be called misem- 
ployment. 

Underemployment refers to those 
situations in which individuals hold 
jobs requiring less training and fewer 
or less complex skills than they possess. 
Misemployment exists in those situa- 
tions where there is substantial incon- 
gruence between the social-psychologi- 
cal requirements and interpersonal de- 
mands associated with an organizational 
position, on the one hand, and the per- 
sonalities and behavioral repertoires of 
incumbents on the other. The literature 
on underemployment is not abundant, 
and systematic empirical studies bearing 
on the “fit” of people and organization- 
al positions are even more scarce. We 
therefore welcome this volume by 
Hemphill and his associates which re- 
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ports an investigation of the role of ele- 
mentary school principal; a role that is 
embedded in an occupational field and 
is of undoubted strategic significance to 
the society.1 Should misemployment be 
great in any of the vital positions in the 
nation’s educational system, we may rea- 
sonably expect a “multiplier effect" com- 
plicating the already difficult task of pre- 
paring the nation’s youth for the world 
of work. 

Hemphill and his associates conduct- 
ed their investigation in the tradition of 
the assessment school in modern psy- 
chology and have made an important 
contribution to the field of social-psy- 
chological measurement. Their investi- 
gation affords us an opportunity to com- 
pare their procedures and overall find- 
ings with those of others who have 
sought to comprehend the complex in- 
terplay among structurally given role- 
requirements, background characteris- 
tics, personality and performance, to 
draw some tentative conclusions about 
the state of research in this important 
area, and to identify those dimensions 
of the problem that remain problem- 
atical, 

The objectives of Hemphill’s research 
were threefold: (1) To develop con- 
cepts by determining the dimensions of 
performance of school principals, that 
describe their “administrative behay- 
ior.” (2) To determine some measur- 
able dimensions of performance in ele- 
mentary school administration; to de- 
velop knowledge of the relationships of 
these dimensions to such other measur- 
able characteristics of people as their 


*Indeed, an indication of the strategic 
significance of education to American so- 
ciety may be read from the estimate that 
one-fifth of the economic growth of the 
United States between 1929 and 1957 can 
be attributed to education. See “Invest- 
ment in Human Beings,” The Journal of 
Political Economy, Vol. LXX, No, 5, Part 2, 
October 1962. 
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background, education, professional 
experience, personality, professional 
knowledge, job values and to link all of 
these to evaluations of principals made 
by their superiors and subordinates. (3) 
To provide materials and instruments 
for the study and teaching of school ad- 
ministration. 

Since it was highly desirable to study 
the behavioral responses of school prin- 
cipals of standardized situations, the 
investigators constructed a simulated 
school situation (the “Whitman School” 
in “Jefferson”) drawing upon a care- 
ful study made by the research staff of a 
school system and community. Test cen- 
ters were set up in eleven cities between 
May 1958 and May 1959 and to each 
center came approximately twenty prin- 
cipals who were about as representative 
with respect to sex distribution, age, 
education and experience as a national 
sample of principals studied by the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1959- 
During the early part of a one week 
period the principals were made famil- 
iar with “Whitman School” and the sub- 
urban community in which it was lo- 
cated. They read the results of a com- 
munity survey (made by staff interview- 
ers), saw films purportedly made to ac- 
quaint prospective teachers with “Jeffer- 
son’s” school system and viewed film- 
strips accompanied by taped commen- 
taries about the town of Jefferson. They 
studied documents describing the 
“Whitman School” faculty, staff hand- 
books, school board policy statements 
and by-laws, demographic and sociologi- 
cal information describing the commu- 
nity, and listened to tapes purportedly 
made without the knowledge of teach- 
ers, parents and the Superintendent of 
Schools as they discussed a variety of 
“Jefferson school” problems. The obvi- 
ous purpose of this elaborate effort was 
to provide each of the subjects with an 
equal amount of basic information on 
the school and its setting, information 


much like that one might reasonably 
expect a competent school principal to 
have as part of his or her background. 

Borrowing from the logic of business 
games, in which a variety of business 
problems are presented to the “player” 
in the form of items that might come 
through an executive’s in-basket, the re- 
searchers constructed a series of com- 
plaints, requests, directives, questions, 
messages, advisory letters, and informa- 
tional communications requiring ad- 
ministrative disposition. Case studies 
were combed for ideas and over goo in- 
cidents were constructed. An advisory 
board of principals helped the investi- 
gators pare this number down to 96 in- 
cidents that closely resembled those reg- 
ularly confronting school principals. 
The 96 incidents were allocated among 
“technical,” “human,” and “conceptu- 
al” problems in each of four areas of 
school administration: educational pro- 
gramming, personnel development, 
community relationships and the main- 
taining of funds and facilities. The in- 
cidents were placed in the 12 resulting 
combinations of problems and adminis- 
trative realms in proportions that the 
advisory board felt was representative of 
the distribution of these incidents in a 
real school and were presented to each 
subject during the test week. 

The responses (written statements, 
describing how the principal would 
handle an in-basket item, formulated 
under some considerable time pressure) 
were coded according to a set of per- 
formance categories that took account 
of the style of the action that principals 
said they would take and the substan- 
tive content of this proposed action as 
well. A factor analysis of the results 
yielded patterns that the researchers in- 
terpreted to be indicative of a relatively 
few basic types of performance. This 
made it possible to work with appreci- 
ably fewer dimensions of “in-basket per- 
formance” than would have been the 
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case had the investigators treated 68 
categories developed for the scoring of 
in-basket incidents as basic data. Per- 
formance was similarly studied in re- 
sponse to both kinescopic and tape re- 
corded incidents. 

Individual performance scores (using 
the factors just mentioned as well as 
those derived from responses to the 
kinescope and tape recorded incidents) 
were correlated—in hundreds of pages 
of meticulous statistical reporting— 
with the results of paper and pencil 
measures of mental abilities, profes- 
sional and general knowledge, basic 
personality factors, with categories de- 
scribing awareness of instructional prob- 
lems, personal job performance values, 
as well as with performance scores de- 
scribing behavior in a small group sit- 
uation, biographical information and 
the ratings of superiors and subordi- 
nates, The investigators report page af- 
ter page of intriguing findings and the 
reader is encouraged to examine them 
in their rich and immensely complex 
detail. For present purposes it will suf- 
fice to point out that they did find a sys- 
tematic relationship between different 
personality “styles,” as they measured 
them, and performance patterns as 
measured from the responses to the in- 
basket, as well as to the kinescope and 
tape recorded incidents. 

While this summary hardly does jus- 
tice to the enormous labor performed 
by Hemphill and his associates—indeed. 
I have scarcely hinted at the content of 
this methodological tour de force—it 
does point up some of the critical con- 
ceptual and methodological problems 
confronting investigators who seek to 
illuminate relationships among (1) job 
or “role demands,” (2) personality and 
(3) performance. 

Role demands. These were defined 
by Hemphill et al in terms of discrete 
tasks unique to school systems rather 
than in terms of tasks confronting ad- 
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ministrative leaders generally. Almost 
all other investigators concerned with 
personality and performance have ta- 
ken a more synthetic and more general 
view of role-demands in organizational 
settings and they have also regarded the 
organizational or situational setting 
more systematically than did Hemphill 
and his colleagues with their tendency 
to see the school organization simply 
as a bundle of administrative tasks. 

Stern, Stein and Bloom2, in studies 
of student roles, personality and per- 
formance at the University of Chicago, 
defined role-demands as components of 
a social-psychological system and were 
able to characterize these role demands 
by translating discrete behavioral and 
attitudinal requirements into general 
and psychologically meaningful aggre- 
gations. Gilbert and Levinson? exam- 
ined the demands facing psychiatric aids 
by identifying implicit and explicit psy- 
chological themes globally descriptive 
of the overall character of three types 
of mental hospitals classified according 
to the conceptions of mental illness and 
of appropriate psychiatric care for pa- 
tients prevailing in a given hospital. 
Conceptions of mental illness, in turn, 
were analyzed (in psychoanalytic terms) 
for underlying meanings that have al- 
leged relevance for the characterization 
of other organizations. Thus these au- 
thors make much, e.g., of authority is- 
sues in organizations as potentially 
problematic for organization members, 
since these issues will find their expres- 
sion in numerous day to day events and 
relationships. 


*Stern, George, Stein, Morris and Bloom, 
Benjamin, Methods in Personality Assess- 
ment. Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 1956. 

°” Gilbert, Davis and Levinson, Daniel. 
“Custodialism and Humanism in Mental 
Hospital Structure and in Staff Ideology” 
in Greenblatt, Milton, Levinson, Daniel 
and Williams, Richard (Ed.), The Patient 
and the Mental Hospital. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1957. 
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Chapple and Sayles* have conceptu- 
alized role demands confronting people 
in a large variety of business organiza- 
tions as interactional requirements. 
Thus they measure the various interac- 
tion patterns of people occupying po- 
sitions impinging upon a particular per- 
son’s organizational functions and de- 
fine role demands in terms of the chang- 
ing frequencies and duration of inter- 
actions confronting this person as he 
deals with numerous people over time. 
Their notion of interaction require- 
ments would appear to have relevance 
for the study of role requirements in 
any organizational setting. 

This reviewer, in a study of nurses in 
a general and a mental hospital5 found 
the work of Gilbert and Levinson help- 
ful in developing a conception of role- 
requirements that made room (1) for 
the psychological demands generated by 
the existence of one or another modal 
personality type in the organization, (2) 
a series of psychologically problematic 
issues having to do with the organiza- 
tions’ authority structures and (3) the 
implicit and explicit organizational 
“rules” for handling impulses. These 
three aspects of organizations were con- 
ceived as part and parcel of the reality 
to which nurses had to reach an accom- 
modation. Role demands were thus con- 
ceived in terms relevant to other organ- 
izations than hospitals. 

Personality. While personality was 


“Chapple, Eliot and Sayles, Leonard, 
The Measure of Management. New York: 
Macmillan, 1961. 

° For a brief description of this investiga- 
tion see my “Do Organizations Change Peo- 
ple” in Sayles, Leonard (Ed.), Individual- 
ism in Big Business. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, to be published in September 1963. 
A more detailed account may be found in 
Berg, Ivar, “Role, Personality and Social 
Structure: A Study of Nursing in a Mental 
and a General Hospital,” unpublished 
Boa dissertation, Harvard University, 
1960. 


measured differently in each of these 
studies, an effort was made in all but 
the Hemphill study to identify person- 
ality components of particular rele- 
vance to the role and role demands stud- 
ied, to link these role relevant person- 
ality components to total personality 
(by drawing upon a theory of person- 
ality) and to develop novel techniques 
for measuring these role-relevant traits. 
Thus Stern, Stein and Bloom identified 
three personality types appropriate, on 
carefully reasoned theoretical grounds, 
to the roles for which students were in 
training, and the investigators anchored 
these types in psychoanalytic concep- 
tions of personality. These types are 
identified from responses to pencil-and- 
paper questionnaires. Chapple and 
Sayles identified several personality 
traits by making detailed observations 
of behavior in interviews, that confront- 
ed subjects with a variety of interper- 
sonal situations purportedly typical of 
those found in business organizations. 
Their traits are derived from a selective 
interpretation of modern learning the- 
ory. Gilbert and Levinson identified one 
major dimension of personality that, ac- 
cording to their interpretations of in- 
vestigations of authoritarian beliefs and 
the psychoanalytic theory, lies close to 
the core of personality. This dimension 
was measured by the California F Scale. 
This reviewer also used this instrument 
in his study of nurses along with 
two pencil-and-paper questionnaire- 
type measures of impulse acceptance. 
Psychoanalytic theory provided both 
the content of these scales and the in- 
terpretation of the data they provided. 
Hemphill and his associates used 
Maslow’s Sixteen Factor Personality 
Scale, but provided no discussion of the 
relevance of the sixteen factors to the 
role they were studying and no discus- 
sion of the theory of personality that 
guided their thinking about this re- 
search variable apart from an implicit 
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acceptance of Maslow’s own theoretical 
thinking. 

Performance. Each of these investiga- 
tions confronted the problem of study- 
ing performance differently. Stern, 
Stein and Bloom used academic achieve- 
ment and the evaluations of teachers to 
determine the performance profiles of 
their subjects. Gilbert and Levinson did 
not actually measure performance. 
Rather they made gross qualitative 
judgments about the allegedly modal 
behavior of the entire population of the 
organizations they studied, and with 
which they had had long experience, 
with respect to power relationships, or- 
ganization roles and decision making 
activities. The reviewer in his study 
constructed a series of incidents from a 
year long period of participant observa- 
tion and had peers among the nurse 
subjects make judgments of each other's 
behavior using four (precoded) de- 
scriptions of behavior (in response to 
each of eleven incidents) derived from 
the behavior patterns observed in wards, 
in operating rooms and elsewhere in 
the hospital. Chapple and Sayles em- 
ploy the interaction chronograph, a me- 
chanical device patented by Chapple, 
to record the frequency and duration of 
responses of their subjects to a “stress 
interview” during which the interview- 
er changes his interaction pattern at 
predetermined intervals, Hemphill and 
his associates, as has been reported, 
measured performance by gathering 
written responses to typical school inci- 
dents. If we accept the in-basket test ex- 
perience of respondents as equivalent 
to an actual confrontation with the 
same incidents then we may point to 
this methodological innovation as a 
most significant contribution to the 
study of the “fit” of people and posi- 
tions. There appears to be no reason 
why the in-basket technique could not 
be used in the study of other roles once 
we are sure that people respond to in- 
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basket and real situations in approxi- 
mately the same way in terms of the 
style and content of their behavior. In 
fact it is difficult to believe that the in- 
vestigators could not have analyzed the 
responses to the in-basket incidents 
with greater psychological depth so that 
the role demands confronting the 
school principal could be seen at the 
same levels of generality as the role de- 
mands described in the other studies 
mentioned. One can only guess at the 
results they would have obtained had 
the researchers performed a psychologi- 
cal-thematic examination of the role-de- 
mands they identified and then related 
the performance categories, similarly 
analyzed, to the personality factors they 
studied, 

In each of the studies there was found 
to be a correlation between particular 
personality types and particular per- 
formance styles. With the exception of 
Hemphill e¢ al each study conceived of 
role demands in the same psychological 
terms that the researchers used in dis- 
cussing and measuring personality as a 
variable. Hemphill and his colleagues 
apparently saw no need to discuss per- 
sonality and role demands “in the same 
language” and so while they have made 
highly interesting contributions to the 
methodological problem of studying 
performance they have contributed frus- 
tratingly little to theoretical and con- 
ceptual continuities in social scientific 
research on the interrelationships among 
role demands, personality and perform- 
ance. 

By taking little account of the em- 
beddedness of the school principal's role 
in an organizational matrix and by 
treating role demands as discrete tasks 
with little thematic analysis they have 
helped sharpen our awareness of the 
methodological and conceptual advan- 
tages of the other studies reviewed. All 
of these have more general applications 
to the problems of the congruence and 
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incongruence of people and their occu- 
pational roles than does the Hemphill 
volume. At the same time it should be 
noted that the more generally appli- 
cable models for research derived from 
the earlier studies may not, with the 
possible exception of Chapple and 
Sayles’ approach, be especially useful to 
the parties responsible for recruiting 
people to particular positions. Hemp- 
hill and his colleagues have developed 
some imaginative techniques for the se- 
lection of people whose misemployment 
could be more than a little costly to this 
country. 
IVAR BERG 
Graduate School of Business 
Columbia University 
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As the author says in the Foreword, this 
book is a “loosely structured and delib- 
erately repetitious organization of diag- 
noses, principles and prescriptions.” 
Such honest self-evaluation is disarm- 
ing and, in this case, all too accurate. 
The value of the book is to be found in 
the diagnoses, principles, and prescrip- 
tions. 

The diagnoses sound simple, “How 
different are we?” (p. 1), “Is public ed- 
ucation failing us?” (p. 3), and “Can 
we lift ourselves by our own boot- 
Straps?” (p. 3). Without reading fur- 
ther, one can surmise that the suggested 
answer will be yes. It is then a matter 
of the prescriptions the author will pro- 
pose for these diagnosed ailments, and 
in most chapters he merely raises more 
questions and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of learning. There is, however, 
some confusion and incompatibility be- 
tween education for democratic ideals 


and education for the needs of indus- 
try. 

The specific educational problems of 
today and tomorrow are listed as ques- 
tions. Some of the answers, which are 
to arise from a fuller realization of dem- 
ocratic cultural goals, are briefly out- 
lined before new dimensions in teacher 
education are presented. The dimen- 
sions are not new or comprehensive; 
they may be found in many books and 
articles. The author has collected and 
presented some of them, with commen- 
tary. 

Why the nature of the physical envi- 
ronment for learning follows four chap- 
ters on new dimensions is not at all 
clear; neither is a restatement of the 
aspects of permanent learning, unless 
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the book was intended to end there. The 
author also takes a whirl at learning 
machines in about the same way that 
he treats his other topics. He has some 
of the facts and presents them in a 
rather obvious and readable fashion; 
but he could have been much more ac- 
curate with a little additional effort. 
For instance, the term “learning ma- 
chines” is descriptive of only one lim- 
ited phase of programmed instructional 
materials. The reader is left with the 
uneasy feeling that the comments on 
goals are similarly partially developed 
and incompletely expressed. 


EDWARD ARTHUR TOWNSEND 


The City College 
The City University of New York 
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Since the 1954-1955 Supreme Court decisions, 

school desegregation has posed problems of increasing 
urgency for American education. The author 
examines the nature and current status of the major 
legal defenses against desegregation and discusses issues 
of judicial interpretation which remain unresolved. 


PAUL L. PURYEAR 


Tuskegee Institute 


Equity Power and the 
School Desegregation Cases 


THE LAW OF CIRCUMVENTION AND IMPLEMENTATION 


Political scientists and legal scholars have long since abandoned the notion 
that the federal court system consists of a coterie of detached men standing 
impassively above the conflict of the political arena majestically discovering 
the law and applying it.t The early scholarship of Holmes, Cardozo, and 
Pound first helped to fashion the insight that the courts are deeply immersed 
in the interests, claims, and demands that typically have their focus in the 
political process. And the more contemporary behavioral studies of Pritchett,? 
Schubert,’ Schmidhauser,* and others have extended our understanding of the 
motivational factors which judges carry into the decision-making process. If, 
as Lasswell’s catch-phrase suggests, politics is truly the determination of “who 
gets what, when, and how,” then the federal courts have a preeminently polit- 
ical role to perform. For in their equity capacity they are engaged in the deli- 
cate task of considering and adjusting the competing claims of individuals 
and groups in the larger society in accordance with developing or well-settled 
tules, principles, and precedents. 

The role of the judiciary in the decision-making process of the nation has 
been no more amply demonstrated in recent times than in the School Segrega- 
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tion Cases of 1954-55.° Here the Supreme Court was concerned not simply with 
the task of measuring state enforced school segregation against the “equal pro- 
tection” and “due process” standards of the Constitution. More significantly, 
the court sought to balance the interests of the respective parties in a fashion 
consistent with an evolving legal theory which had been moving away from 
the “separate but equal” principle? for almost two decades.8 While decisively 
destroying that principle, the court concluded that a school system based 
upon the institutionalization of racial differences could not be reformed im- 
mediately. To the contrary, it was assumed that it would be necessary to elim- 
inate a variety of obstacles in making the transition to non-racial school 
systems, and that the magnitude of the problems involved would vary from 
community to community. The cases were therefore remanded to the lower 
federal courts with instructions that desegregation proceed “with all deliber- 
ate speed” toward eventual “good faith” compliance. Consonant with the 
classical tenets of equity jurisprudence, these tribunals were to perform the 
delicate task of reconciling the private rights of prospective Negro litigants 
with the public interest while maintaining a reasonable modicum of admin- 
istrative efficiency and community peace. In effect, the courts were to deter- 
mine the structural framework within which desegregation policy could be 
developed and implemented at the local level. 

Reactions to this new departure of the court varied. While some of the 
southern or border states took steps to adjust to the edict, the response of the 
greater preponderance of the former Confederate states has been rather aptly 
summarized in the phrase “massive resistance.” These states have viewed the 
decision as a usurpation of powers reserved to them by the Constitution, and 
have claimed a moral right to resist by every “legal means.” But legal resist- 
ance was much more than an oratorical euphemism; it became the hallmark 
of southern legislative action and reflected the active hopes of a sizable seg- 
ment of the white population.® Moreover, as subsequent litigation was to 
reveal, southern legal efforts to block desegregation in the courts opened a 
virtual Pandora's box of questions about the meaning and scope of the Brown 
decision. The purpose of the Present article, therefore, is to examine the na- 
ture of the major legal defenses against school desegregation,1° the way these 
have affected the shaping of equity principles by the federal courts, and some 


of the continuing problems of judicial interpretation which still remain un- 
resolved. 


Tue POLICE POWER AND IMPENDING VIOLENCE 


The spirit of implementation prescribed in the Brown case was one of grad- 
ualism. While mere disagreement with the court’s edict could not be con- 
strued as grounds for maintaining segregation, the Brown decision did seem 
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to imply that the public interest in the orderly administration of the schools 
could, during an unspecified transitional period, outweigh the personal inter- 
ests of Negro plaintiffs. Aluhough the various specifications for delay in im- 
plementation" did not include those occasioned by the possible eruption of 
public violence, some believed that these specifications were not exclusive of 
all others. Consequently, on several notable occasions, local officials have 
sought to forestall desegregation on the premise that state police powers au- 
thorized them to protect the public from the violence and disorder likely to 
follow in the wake of desegregation. 

The police power is one of the concurrently exercised powers of the Con- 
stitution which has never been reduced to a precise legal formula. Mr. Justice 
Reed once loosely defined it as “the duty... to protect the well being and 
tranquility of the community.”!2 But whatever the breadth and flexibility of 
the police powers, it is clearly limited by the “equal protection” requirements 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. The long line of racial zoning cases, begin- 
ning in 1917 with Buchanan v. Warley, are ample authorities for the propo- 
sition that states may not use their police powers to maintain racially discrim- 
inatory practices.13 Consequently, it is not surprising that this rule has been 
extended to the school desegregation cases. In the New Orleans litigation the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals summarized the controlling principles as fol- 
lows: 


The use of the term police power works no magic in itself. Undeniably the states re- 
tain an extremely broad police power. This power, however, as everyone knows, is 
itself limited by the protective shield of the Federal Constitution." 


This view was further reinforced by the Fifth Circuit in Jackson v. Rawdon 
when the court declined to permit the Mansfield, Texas school board to defer 
the formulation of a desegregation plan because of the possibility of public 
disorder.15 But the Supreme Court holding in the Little Rock case is perhaps 
the most forceful judicial pronouncement on this point to date. After finding 
that the Governor used his powers to encourage disobedience to the desegre- 
gation decrees of the lower federal tribunals, the court proclaimed: “The con- 
stitutional rights of respondents (Negro plaintiffs) are not sacrificed or yielded 
to the violence and disorder which have followed upon the action of the Gov- 
ernor. . . .”16 The police powers of the state, said Chief Justice Warren, could 
not be employed to deprive Negro children of rights protected by the Consti- 
tution. The conclusions of the Little Rock case were subsequently cited as the 
basis for decisions of the district courts of Virginia in James v. Almond," 
where the governor closed the Norfolk city schools, and James v. Duckworth, 
where the Norfolk city council sought to withhold funds for the operation of 
schools to which Negro pupils had been assigned. It is clear, then, that the use 
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of the police power as a tool for preserving school segregation has no standing 
under federal decisional law.1° 


Goon FAITH COMPLIANCE: THE PREVAILING CONFUSION 


While the utilization of the police power has been unequivocably discredited 
as a basis for delaying desegregation, there has not been uniform agreement 
in the courts as to what constitutes “good faith compliance” with the Brown 
decision. Where it is clear that a local school board has done nothing to alter 
its fixed policy of segregation, the affected Negro children are usually entitled 
to an injunction restraining the board from future exercise of this policy.?¢ 
Beyond this, however, federal tribunals have interpreted the standard in a 
variety of ways. In Virginia, the courts have defined rather narrowly the re- 
sponsibility of the school boards to effect desegregation. In the leading case, 
Thompson v. County School Board of Arlington,?1 Judge Bryan ruled that 
the school board was not required to undertake a “general reshuffling of the 
school system.” So long as no child was prevented, solely by reason of his race, 
from attending the school of his choice, the board had fulfilled its obligation 
under the relevant decisional law. This rule, which was subsequently adopted 
in the Norfolk case,?? assumes that the opinion in Brown required school 
boards to fulfill a negative duty rather than assume a positive obligation. In 
short, the proscription was against discrimination but not necessarily against 
segregation if it could be maintained without discrimination. Consequently, 
some school boards have preserved segregated school districts permitting 
transfers on an individual basis only. All children are routinely assigned to 
the schools commonly designated for their race. Integration is thereby limited 
to those Negro children who expressly undertake to qualify under the various 
assignment plans which, ostensibly, are nondiscriminatory. 

The failure of the Supreme Court to determine in precise terms what con- 
stitutes adequate compliance with the doctrine of the Brown decision has lent 
some plausibility to this Practice. While the decision seems to forbid both 
“segregation” and “discrimination,” it is certainly possible to argue that 
where the school authorities have developed a plan by which individual Ne- 
groes can assert their rights on the basis of qualifications unrelated to race, 
the board is no longer committed to either policy. And if the rejoinder is 
made that such a procedure amounts to nothing more than selective non- 
discrimination, the obvious retort would be that constitutional rights are per- 
sonal and that the school authorities have provided a way to gain them. The 
courts, it could be said, should not safeguard the rights of those who for one 
reason or another forego them. 

The decision of the Supreme Court upholding the opinion of a three-judge 
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tribunal in Shuttlesworth v. Birmingham Board of Education? has been fre- 
quently cited as the authority for the proposition that the Brown opinion 
prohibits discrimination rather than segregation. It is somewhat doubtful, 
however, that Shuttlesworth can be stretched this far. The lower court's ruling 
was sustained on the expressly narrow ground that the Alabama pupil assign- 
ment law was not unconstitutional on its face. There was nothing in the act 
pointing to race, and the record of the case in the court below disclosed noth- 
ing to indicate that the Negro applicants had been rejected on this ground. 
Seemingly, all the Supreme Court was saying was that the law in question 
could lend itself to a use which was in accord with the requirements of Brown. 
This still leaves unanswered the crucial question: Is there an affirmative duty 
on the part of school boards to move toward the total elimination of all segre- 
gation requirements, or is it enough if the authorities merely provide an es- 
cape hatch through which those Negroes who elect to do so can secure a non- 
segregated education? 

The Supreme Court itself has, to date, elucidated the standards of its 1954 
opinion only in Cooper v. Aaron, the Little Rock case, which dealt primarily 
with the significance of impending violence as a bar to desegregation, The 
court nevertheless offered some important clues as to its future expectations. 
At one juncture, the decision charges the district courts with the responsibility 
for approving school board plans “. . . pointed toward the earliest practicable 
completion of desegregation. ...” At a later point, in language which is sub- 
stantially stronger, the lower courts were expressly directed to require that 
local school boards proceed “diligently and earnestly . . . to eliminate racial 
segregation from the public schools.”*4 Indeed, said the court, nothing short 
of this could satisfy the “good faith” standard of the Brown decision. 

Since the Little Rock opinion dealt largely with the problem of violence 
rather than with the clarification of the standards on which full compliance 
could be judged, the foregoing allusions can perhaps be dismissed as nothing 
more than dicta, But subsequent decisions in both the appellate and the dis- 
trict courts suggest the inference that if the language of Cooper v. Aaron is 
indeed dicta, it is no less vital as a clue to what the Supreme Court intended 
in its 1954 decision. For increasingly it is the position of the lower courts that 
school boards must undertake affirmative action aimed at eventual system- 
wide desegregation. In the Nashville desegregation cases, the district court 
approved a plan calling for the desegregation of one grade each year after 
expressly rejecting a school board proposal to maintain a dual system of segre- 
gated and integrated schools to which children would be assigned in accord- 
ance with parental preferences.” Similar plans have been sustained in Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga,?® Atlanta,” Houston and Dallas. 

Perhaps the most sweeping pronouncement on the meaning of the Brown 
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decision since the Little Rock opinion of 1958 was made by the Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals in July, 1960. Here the court vacated a previously approved 
plan calling for the desegregation of Delaware schools over a period of twelve 
years. After finding that the plan was unnecessarily slow, the court concluded 
that if it was not “drastically modified, a large number of Negro children of 
Delaware will be deprived of education in integrated schools despite the fact 
that the Supreme Court has unqualifiedly declared integration to be their 
right."?9 The court, accordingly, disapproyeed of the plan “insofar as it post- 
pones full integration.”3° The court below was instructed to enter an order 
immediately admitting the Negro plaintiffs to the schools of their choice and 
directed the Delaware Board of Education to submit a new plan “which will 
provide for full integration of all grades of the public schools of Delaware 
commencing with the fall term 1961.”1 The broad character of this decision 
is evident. It asserts that school boards have a positive duty to remove all seg- 
regation requirements and leaves only the time and the manner by which this 
end is to be consummated for judicial debate.32 Yet, the seemingly contrary 
view of the courts of the Fourth Circuit as expressed in the Virginia decisions 
still signals the need for further clarification by the Supreme Court. 


Pupit PLACEMENT PLANS: CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Another set of legal problems arise from the enactment of so-called Pupil 
Placement laws in the southern states since 1954. These laws have been gener- 
ally designed to delay the effective date of desegregation and limit the number 
of eligible Negroes to token proportions. While the assignment criteria in the 
various plans cover a wide range of administrative, educational, “psychologi- 
cal”, and “cultural” factors,83 the courts have generally accepted only those 
standards which relate to residential location and academic achievement. But 
the application of both these criteria has generated considerable legal contro- 
versy. 

On the face of it, the requirement that a student attend the school located 
within the district where he resides does not seem very controversial. This has 
been an accepted practice of school boards throughout the country for gener- 
ations. However, a problem does emerge where school authorities continue to 
maintain overlapping de facto Negro and white districts. Under these circum- 
stances, the admissibility of an otherwise qualified Negro student to a white 
school has, up to now, turned on which school was closest. At the same time, 
all white pupils are admitted to the particular school in question even though 
they might not live any closer to that school than therejected Negro applicant. 
While complaints were levied against this practice in the Norfolk cases, the 
district judge upheld the school board on the ground that it could be justified 
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by the requirements of gradualism and the need to balance private and public 
interests.34 But in a decision promulgated by the Charlottesville court, such a 
practice was flatly condemned as discriminatory. The conclusion seems to 
be, therefore, that such expedients are at best only temporarily successful. 

A weightier problem arises from those placement plans which eliminate 
racially defined school districts but permit pupils to transfer from schools in 
which members of the opposite race predominate. The net effect of such per- 
missive transfer rules is that schools tend to remain segregated. In four years 
of operation in Nashville, all white children assigned to schools predomi- 
nantly Negro in enrollment have received transfers to white schools thus 
maintaining the racial character of the Negro school. Moreover, since the plan 
does not permit the Negro child attending a school within the same residen- 
tial area to transfer to a white school outside the district, he has no effective 
defense against segregation.*° Plans incorporating the Nashville permissive 
transfer provision were nevertheless upheld in Knoxville,’ Davidson County, 
and Chattanooga, Tennessee,°8 and in Warren County, Virginia. But in the 
Dallas case, the U. S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit disallowed similar 
transfer provisions “because . . . (they) recognize race as an absolute ground 
for the transfer of students, and . . . , (in) application might tend to perpetuate 
racial discrimination.”*° Finally, in June, 1963 the Supreme Court decided 
the Knoxville and Davidson County cases on appeal and found such transfer 
practices unconstitutional. 

A third problem arising from school zoning procedures emerges from at- 
tempts to maintain segregation by gerrymandering school districts. The legal 
controversy which is engendered by such practices is likely to have special sig- 
nificance for school segregation in the North because this device has proven 
politically more expedient than the more direct methods traditionally em- 
ployed in the South. The decision of the federal court in New Rochelle, New 
York is a case in point. After finding that one-third of all Negro elementary 
school students were assigned to a single school, the court flatly charged the 
school board with deliberately drawing the school boundaries to follow the 
growth patterns of the Negro population. This practice was enjoined, and in 
a subsequent order the New Rochelle school board was directed, as an interim 
solution, to permit Negroes to transfer to other schools where space was avail- 
able.42 If this decision is adopted by other lower federal courts and ultimately 
the Supreme Court, it could have far reaching implications for school deseare 
gation throughout the country.** To date, at least, it implies an obligation on 
the part of school boards everywhere to draw district lines which ultimately 
provide the maximum desegregation consistent with the reasonable allocation 
of available schools, without regard to racial housing patterns. Whether the 
courts will move even further and give the goal of desegregation precedence 
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over the “district line” (or neighborhood school) principle is still a matter of 
sheer speculation. But what does seem to emerge is the fact that the de facto 
concentration of Negroes in a few selected schools will afford a basis for in- 
quiring whether a school board maintains a constitutionally acceptable policy 
of school districting. And under the governing categories of the Brown deci- 
sion, the burden of proof will rest with the school authorities. 

Another problem arising out of the application of placement plans is the 
practice of limiting desegregation to those Negroes who score at or above the 
national median on standardized achievement tests. This is bound to be a 
matter of continuing concern for parents, the courts, and the school authori- 
ties, For the available evidence seems to suggest that while Negro pupils in 
the South can be found at every level of achievement from the lowest per- 
centile ranges to the highest, a larger percentage of the Negro pupils show up 
poorly on standardized achievement tests.‘ Various reasons have been ad- 
vanced to account for this fact including inferior Negro schools, poorly trained 
Negro teachers, lack of motivation, and depressed socio-economic circum- 
stances. As a result, the white community generally regards any large influx 
of low achievers into the schools as the precursor of declining academic stand- 
ards, On the other hand, the Negro community, unavoidably aware of the 
past history of segregation, finds it hard to believe that academic standards 
can be substantially raised as long as separate schools are maintained. Where 
the dual system has been established, it is argued, the tendency has been to 
promote relatively high standards in the white schools, leaving the Negro 
schools to their own devices. In the face of this impasse, the crucial role of the 
courts is to somehow balance the interests of the two communities, 

Assuming that there is truth on both sides of this issue, some school systems 
have tried to meet both arguments at once. While effecting across-the-board 
immediate desegregation, they have protected against the danger of lowering 
academic standards by grouping students according to ability. This program, 
widely known as the “track system,’45 makes it possible for the superior Negro 
student to experience competition with other superior students, an opportu- 
nity of which he is largely deprived in a segregated school. Likewise, since the 
system makes it possible to concentrate upon the specific difficulties of the 
“low achiever,” he has an Opportunity to improve his academic performance 
and move up into a higher achievement grouping providing he has the requi- 
site ability. This seems to be especially so where Negro children are admitted 
to desegregated schools at the first grade level. A study of Negro migrant chil- 
dren in Philadelphia showed that while these children were quite retarded in 
the first grade, by the sixth grade they had removed most of their deficiencies.*8 

While such cities as Washington‘? and Louisville‘ have made use of the 
“track system” as a means of securing maximum benefits for Negro children 
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without endangering the standards already existing in the white schools, this 
is not the approach likely to be followed in many southern communities in 
the near future. The prevailing approach is to limit integration to those Ne- 
groes who, on the basis of the standards established, appear to be academically 
qualified, and who actively seek the privilege. This approach, however, is not 
free of legal difficulties. One of the major problems concerns the appropriate 
academic standard to be applied to the Negro children, Generally, achieve- 
ment is measured by a test standardized on the basis of national norms. While 
it is generally known that Southern children, white and Negro, tend to score 
lower on these tests than non-Southerners, the usual practice is to require that 
the Negro applicant for a white or predominantly white school approximate 
the national median score, that is, the fiftieth percentile. However, there is 
already some authority for the proposition that the Negro child cannot be 
held to a higher standard than that actually attained by the white children in 
the grade he seeks to enter. In a 1959 decision in Thompson v. County School 
Board of Arlington? Judge Bryan, under the prodding of the Court of Ap- 
peals,® reversed an earlier holding and admitted eight Negro children who 
had been previously rejected because their academic achievement did not 
meet the board’s standard. It was the court’s judgment, upon reconsideration, 
that where it could be shown that the Negro pupil scored no lower than the 
poorest white students in a particular grade, he must be admitted if otherwise 
qualified. In December, 1961 this view was embraced by Judge Paul in the 
Charlottesville case.51 But in the Norfolk case the district court continues to 
rule that Negro applicants for white schools can be held to higher standards 
than whites during the transitional period.'* The conclusion is, therefore, 
that the differential use of tests as screening devices has, at best, only tempo- 
rary judicial support, and that their eventual elimination by the courts may 
force the school boards to adopt some administrative device such as the “track 
system” as a means of dealing with the problem. 


Tur REMNANTS OF RESISTANCE: PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND TUITION GRANTS 


As efforts to circumvent the Brown decision have become increasingly unten- 
able, some southern states have turned to tuition grant laws and private school 
schemes as a means, in the language of former Virginia governor J. Lindsey 
Almond, of assuring that no child is forced to attend a desegregated school.** 
To accomplish this end, tuition payments have been made available from 
public funds to support attendance at private schools. f 

Theoretically, tuition grants were designed to accommodate the irreconcil- 
ably segregationist parent. But in order to avoid a possible constitutional chal- 
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lenge as a scheme to preserve segregation, the various state statutes have been 
so broadly drawn that virtually any parent, regardless of his attitude toward 
desegregation, can apply for and receive a grant for private education. The 
end result has been that a sizable number of citizens whose children were not 
attending desegregated schools have received grants. Moreover, persons whose 
children were attending bona fide private schools prior to desegregation also 
garnered their share of available public funds. And perhaps most ironical of 
all, some Negroes have even claimed benefits under the statutes. The total 
annual expenditures for these grants has now become so large in Virginia that 
some alarm has been expressed lest funds for the support of public schools be 
diminished.5+ 

While the tuition grant program in its present form may be unwise public 
policy, it does not seem susceptible to legal challenge as long as it is not used 
as a subterfuge for abandoning public schools altogether. It is when the pro- 
gram gets tied in with schemes to withdraw from the local operation of public 
schools in favor of a system of ostensibly private schools that questions of a 
legal nature arise. Therefore, if anything of legal value really remains of the 
old “massive resistance” program it must be found in the private school plan. 

The legality of any private school scheme turns inevitably on the concept 
of state action because the Fourteenth Amendment does not reach private acts 
of discrimination per se. It only applies wherever a significant measure of state 
action (control or support) can be discerned. But in recent years the courts 
have expanded the doctrine to encompass a variety of ostensibly private acts 
by imbuing them with a public purpose. State action has been found in state 
judicial enforcement of restrictive covenants,’ in primary elections and party 
conventions conducted by private groups,°® and in efforts to lease public recre- 
ational facilities to private organizations.5? Moreover, in Marsh v. Alabama 
the Supreme Court said that where a privately owned company town per- 
formed public functions it was governed by the prohibitions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.’ If a private school plan is to survive successfully, therefore, it 
must first be divested of anything which implies a public character. 

In this respect, the laws of the southern states seem to be defective on several 
counts. In the first place, there seems to be a direct tie between the state and 
the private school teacher through the inclusion of the latter in state retire- 
ment systems”? This seems to characterize these individuals as state employees 
to some degree and tends to undermine the argument in favor of private ac- 
tion. In Kerr v. Enoch Pratt Library, the Court of Appeals found that the 
inclusion of library employees under the Baltimore City retirement system 
was one ground for denying the defense claim that as a private institution it 
was beyond the reach of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The participation of teachers in state retirement systems seems to be enough 
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to establish a claim of state action. But the acceptance of tuition grants by 
such schools seems to confirm the fact. While several of the state laws have 
taken pains to provide that payments are to be made to parents and not to 
schools, this does not seem to break the link with the state because companion 
statutes usually make it a misdemeanor to expend an educational grant for 
anything other than payment to a school.*! The state action theory also seems 
implicit in the requirement that the grants be limited to use in nonsectarian 
schools.® Does this not amount to a contribution to the school? There appears 
to be some ground for arguing that the grant does not constitute a child- 
benefit because some children would be discriminated against and denied the 
benefit. Finally, state action seems to inhere in the frequent stipulation that 
state boards of education are to “prescribe the minimum academic standards” 
to be maintained by a school attended by a child receiving an educational 
grant.% 

An attack on the private school plan need not be limited to a narrowly 
drawn search for state action or public purpose. It can be argued, with some 
merit, that the intent behind the legislation supporting such schools is un- 
constitutional. Although it has often been said that courts are not privileged 
to inquire into the motives of legislatures, the fact is that such inquiries are 
frequently made. As Murphy puts it: “When the judges disagree with the 
legislators, the rule is quietly ignored.” Therefore, if courts follow this line 
of approach it does not seem unlikely that they will find that the abandon- 
ment of public education is a step taken to defeat a clear constitutional right. 
Cooper v. Aaron is already authority for the proposition that “state support 
of segregated schools through any arrangement, management, funds, or prop- 
erty cannot be squared with the Fourteenth Amendment’s command that no 
State shall deny to any person the equal protection of laws.”% When a locality 
substitutes private for public schools, the denial of equal protection is espe- 
cially accented by the fact that the affected Negro children are denied an edu- 
cational opportunity which the state freely affords to pupils elsewhere in the 
state. The principle set down in James v. Almond seems to cover the situation 


adequately. Said the Court: 


While the state of Virginia, directly or indirectly, maintains and operates a school 
system with the use of public funds, or participates by arrangement or otherwise an 
the management of such a school system, no one public school or grade in Virginia 
may be closed to avoid the effect of the law of the land... while the state permits 


other public schools or grades to remain open at the expense of the taxpayers.66 


To date, Prince Edward County, Virginia is the only southern community 
to abandon public schools in favor of a private system; and the process of liti- 
gation which arose from this condition is moving rapidly to completion as the 
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TABLE I—Continued on following page 
Progress of Desegregation by State and School District 


School Districts Enrollment 
With 
Negroes _ Deseg- 

State Total & Whites regated White Negro 
et ee ON 
Alabama 114 114 0 527,075" 280,212” 
Arkansas 417 228 12 320,204 108,841¢ 
Delaware 87 87 87 74,417 17,073 
Dist. of Columbia 1 1 1 22,141 110,759 
Florida 67 67 10 917,557 219,380 
Georgia 198 182 1 668,548 $27,656 
Kentucky 206 167 150 610,000" 43,000" 
Louisiana 67 67 1 451,778" 297,427" 
Maryland 24 23 23 515,093" 152,667* 
Mississippi 150 150 0 297,419” 288,089" 
Missouri 1,633 214" 208* 766,800" 85,200" 
North Carolina 173 173 16 802,188 339,841 
Oklahoma 1,180 240 195 513,064" 41,600" 
South Carolina 108 108 0 361,162 250,058 
Tennessee 154 143 25 671,348" 161,000* 
Texas 1,461 919 174 1,951,613* 310,341" 
Virginia 134 132 31 679,230" 221,037" 
West Virginia 55 43 43 412,878* 25,250* 
Total 6,229 3,058 972 10,562,515 3,279,431 


present article is prepared. In a 1961 decision, the district court enjoined the 
County from issuing tuition grants or permitting tax credits for the support 
of the local private schools.6? During mid-summer, 1962 the same court supple- 
mented this holding with the basic finding that the Prince Edward public 
schools “may not be closed to avoid the effect of the law of the land as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court while the Commonwealth of Virginia permits 
other public schools to remain Open at the expense of the taxpayers.”6° Al- 
though appeals have thus far delayed the reopening of County schools, the 


prophesy based on Cooper v. Aaron and James v. Almond seems to have been 
vindicated. 


CONCLUSION 


To date, the pace of desegregation has been relatively slow. The statistical 
presentation in Table I reveals that of the 3,058 southern school districts hav- 
ing both Negroes and whites at the end of 1962, only 972 contain schools at- 
tended by both races. Moreover, of the 1,068,678 Negro students residing in 
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TABLE I—Continued 


ee 


Enrollment 
In Desegregated Districts Negroes in Schools 
With Whites 

State White Negro Number Percentage® 
Alabama 0 0 0 — 
Arkansas 58,993 13,801 250 230 
Delaware 61,045 11,684 9,460 55.4 
Dist. of Columbia 22,141 110,759 87,749 79.2 
Florida 531,946" 99,292" 1,168 532 
Georgia 58,629" 51,991* 44 013 
Kentucky 460,000* 34,000* 22,765” 52.9 
Louisiana 39,352 59,428 107 036 
Maryland 510,219 152,667 62,121 40.7 
Mississippi 0 0 0 ER 
Missouri NNA 75,000" 35,000" 41.1 
North Carolina 165,621 78,305 901 265 
Oklahoma 301,430* 34,493" 10,555° 25.4 
South Carolina 0 0 0 E 
Tennessee 289,096" 96,095* 1,817 1.13 
Texas 1,100,000* 125,000* 6,700* 2.16 
Virginia 100,913 100,913 1,230 556 
West Virginia 25,250 25,250 15,500* 61.4 

eS L 

Total 4,366,579% 1,068,678 255,367 7.8 
* Estimated 
> 1961-62 
€ 1960-61 


à Missouri not included as numbers not available (NNA) 
° Proportion of Negroes in schools with whites to total Negro enrollment 


desegregated school districts, only 7.8 per cent actually attend mixed schools. 
Outside the Border states, no southern state has as much as 3 per cent of its 
total Negro school population attending desegregated schools.®? 

The snail-like progression which these statistics suggest is due, in part, to 
the magnitude of the legal issues just discussed and, in part, to the desire of 
the lower federal courts to exercise their authority cautiously. Faced with the 
vociferous protest of the resisting states, the courts have been willing to accept 
placement laws and permissive transfer rules to blunt the more aggressive 
thrust of Negro social action. But at the same time, they have rejected the 
evasive schemes of the southern legislatures and carved a legal path through 
which desegregation can proceed, albeit slowly. A 

The major question for the future will be primarily one of timing. Recent 
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direct action movements among Negroes suggest an impatience with what is 
considered the undue circumspection of the federal judiciary. It may well be 
that, as the courts continue to exercise their great equity powers in the school 
cases, they will need to strike a new balance between the respective parties 
based on a new assessment of both the expanding area of acceptance of deseg- 
regation among whites, and the growing impatience of Negro litigants. The 
capacity of the law to stimulate social change, while not unlimited, is never- 
theless substantial. The task of the courts will be in some measure to chart the 
direction and determine the rapidity with which this change takes place. 
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Two of the most active areas of contemporary 
investigation of learning are operant conditioning 
theory and cognitive psychology. Often considered 
independently, these two streams of theoretical 
development are joined in this article, an effort of 
significance for educational research and practice. 


LAUREN B. RESNICK 


The City University of New York 


Programmed Instruction and the 
Teaching of Complex Intellectual 
Skills: Problems and Prospects 


It has become commonplace, in discussions of the role of automated instruc- 
tion in the educational process, to assign to programmed texts and teaching 
machines the task of teaching routine “rote” or “drill” subjects, while the 
teacher is freed to handle the truly creative teaching, where “thinking,” “un- 
derstanding,” and: “problem solving” are involved. To many teachers and 
educators this is a very attractive idea. On the one hand, programmed instruc- 
tion offers a means of coping with the universally acknowledged teacher over- 
load. On the other hand, its relegation to matters of drill and routine mini- 
mizes the threat that automated instruction will eventually replace the 
teacher. Not only is the teacher viewed as irreplaceable; he is clearly given the 
most interesting and important tasks. Attractive as it appears, however, this 
view is based on an essentially narrow understanding of programmed instruc- 
tion, one that concentrates on its more obvious technical characteristics and 
does not probe very deeply into the principles of learning underlying it, or 
into the more subtle techniques used in implementing these principles. 

The reasons for such a misunderstanding of the nature of programmed in- 
struction are not far to seek. Popular introductions to the field usually provide 
only the most surface discussions of the psychological principles on which 
programmed instruction is based; and more sophisticated works are usually 
couched in language far too technical for the psychological layman. Secondly, 
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almost all of the programs available today—the programs on which teachers 
are basing their judgments of the field—are concerned with teaching verbal, 
factual material and not broader concepts or skills. What is more, many of 
these programs are based on inadequate analysis of subject matter and employ 
generally unsophisticated techniques of presenting the material and gathering 
responses. These are, in fact, little more than the glorified workbooks that 
many teachers take them for. Finally, and perhaps most important, no casual 
scanning of even a well-constructed program will reveal those subtle qualities 
of sequencing and prompting that make it a self-sufficient instructional unit, 
and not simply a series of more or less random exercises, For such an appre- 
ciation, a relatively sophisticated understanding of what goes into the con- 
struction of a program and of the principles underlying it is necessary. 

I propose to examine in this essay the critical theoretical bases of pro- 
grammed instruction, and to explore their relevance to the problems of teach- 
ing complex concepts and problem-solving skills. In so doing, I will seek to 
define programmed instruction in such a way as to make its theoretical con- 
tributions and requirements particularly evident. This will mean minimizing 
its self-instructional aspects and emphasizing principles of instruction that 
may have application in a variety of educational contexts, And it will mean, 
further, treating programmed instruction as a means of experimenting with 
the educational process, as well as of meeting immediate educational demands. 

We can begin with a characterization of programmed instruction as an at- 
tempt to approximate, in a non-tutorial setting, certain critical features of fine 
tutorial instruction. To this extent, there is agreement among virtually all 
“schools” of programmed instruction, Crowderian and Skinnerian included. 
The differences among schools of programmed instruction lie largely in the 
aspects of tutorial instruction they choose to imitate, and the reasons they give 
for their choices. Crowder, at least as far as one can determine from his pub- 
lished articles on the subject (e.g. 1960, 1962), is concerned largely with the 
variable progress toward a goal that marks the tutorial process. The tutor, 
while retaining the right to define the ultimate learning outcome, must adjust 
his teaching sequence and procedure to the individual student, Thus, Crow- 
der’s approach is based on a psychology of individual differences, and is rela- 
tively little concerned with the nature of the learning process itself. 

Crowder’s “intrinsic programs” reflect this priority of concerns. Branching 
provides for some degree of adaptation to individual differences; but long 
texts followed by multiple-choice questions—originally introduced to meet 
the technological demands of branching within a self-instructional system— 
are used exclusively, regardless of the nature of the subject matter, and with- 
out reference to a theory of how learning actually comes about. This is pos- 
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sible within the framework of Crowder’s theory because the actual learning 
process is relegated to the period during which the student reads the text. The 
overt response is not considered central to learning, but merely a means of 
monitoring progress through the variable instructional sequence. 

For Skinner, the priorities are reversed, and a fairly ambitious theory about 
the nature of the learning process assumes first place in determining the form 
that programmed instruction will take. This is “operant conditioning theory,” 
which places primary emphasis on the overt, observable response of the learner 
and on the external “reinforcements” contingent upon his response. While 
individual differences among learners are not denied, they are largely ignored, 
and attention is focused on learning and teaching mechanisms assumed to be 
more or less universal. Thus, Skinnerian programmers tend to place more em- 
phasis on defining responses and on techniques for eliciting desirable re- 
sponses, and less on adjustment to individual differences. There is no theoreti- 
cal objection to branching, but explorations of its effects seem less interesting 
within this theoretical framework than exploration of sequencing and prompt- 
ing techniques and of variations in the kinds of responses required, 

For practical instructional purposes, each of these schools has something to 
offer. Certainly the Crowderian emphasis on adaptation to individual differ- 
ences meets an important educational need—one that, whatever theory may 
say about the sources of such differences, will always be present in an institu- 
tional educational setting. Yet it seems to me that for the development of a 
general theory of instruction, it is the Skinnerian approach to programmed 
instruction that offers more. Crowder asks simply whether learning has taken 
place—an important question from a practical point of view; but Skinner 
raises the psychologically more fundamental question of how learning takes 
place. 

With this question as a starting point, it is possible to treat programmed 
instruction as primarily an attempt to use psychological theory and method 
in the development of a systematic theory of instruction. Teaching programs 
may serve not only as practical instruments of instruction, but also as research 
tools in the study of fundamental processes of learning and teaching. The aim 
of such research should be to go beyond the intuitively good teacher to a set 
of systematically defined principles of instruction, principles that will be 
widely applicable and that can be communicated to those not blessed with the 
intuition of the “born teacher.” 

As a starting point for a theory of instruction, ; 
particularly appropriate; for, more than most psychological theories of learn- 
ing, it is concerned with deliberately changing behavior—that is, with in- 


struction. In operant conditioning studies the experimenter attempts to gain 


operant conditioning seems 
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as complete control as possible over his subjects’ behavior, regulating the 
stimuli to which they respond, the rate of response, and the nature of the re- 
sponse itself. Yet operant-conditioning theory is essentially “contentless.” It is 
not specific as to the kind of behaviors to which it can be applied, and thus 
cannot in itself prescribe a teaching procedure or sequence for any given sub- 
ject-matter or skill. It offers merely a general instructional theory, together 
with a method of behavioral analysis. The instructional theory is applicable 
only after the behavioral analysis has presented the task in appropriate terms. 
The situation is somewhat analogous to the use of a computer: it can, at least 
potentially, solve complex and difficult problems, but only if the data is pre- 
sented in a certain “language,” often different from the language used to de- 
scribe the same problem in other settings. 

That operant analysis and the instructional techniques associated with it 
work in the laboratory setting can hardly be disputed. By carefully defining 
the desired responses and relevant stimuli, by controlling the prior history of 
the organism, often from birth, and by eliminating competing stimulation to 
a very great extent, psychologists using operant conditioning techniques have 
succeeded in establishing and maintaining at will some very complex beha- 
vioral repertoires in their animal subjects. Our concern here, however, is 
whether these analytic procedures and techniques of control are appropriate 
for human instruction, particularly in the conceptual and problem-solving 
domains. Can the analytic language be applied to intellectual skills; and, if so, 
is it worth the effort? Are the techniques of instruction applicable outside the 
rigorously controlled laboratory situation? How does work within the operant 
conditioning framework tend to limit the kinds of questions asked, and the 
nature of the instructional procedures tried? Finally, just how well worked 
out and definitive is the theory, when we seek application to educational 
problems? 

Three operations are central to the process of operant conditioning as prac- 
ticed in the laboratory. These are 1) reinforcement, as a means of controlling 
the strength of a response; 2) stimulus discrimination training as a means of 
establishing environmental control over behavior; and 3) the “shaping up” 
of new behaviors by subtle manipulation of both stimuli and reinforcements. 
In the following sections of this paper I shall discuss each of these operations 
in some detail, considering not only their current status in laboratory experi- 
ments but also their present and possible relevance in the application of labo- 
ratory learning theory to education, Except in the section on reinforcement, 
which will be treated relatively briefly, particular attention will be devoted 
to the application of operant conditioning concepts and procedures to the 
teaching of complex intellectual skills. 
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REINFORCEMENT 


Reinforcement is the central operation in operant conditioning, which is 
sometimes, in fact, referred to as “reinforcement theory.” In the animal labo- 
ratory, the definition and function of reinforcement are relatively clear. To 
reinforce a response means to strengthen it—that is, to increase its rate, its 
intensity, its likelihood of occurrence, and so forth. Any response occurring 
just before a reinforcer is presented will be strengthened in this way. Rein- 
forcement is, therefore, made contingent upon the subject’s behavior. It is 
given after a desired response, withheld after all other responses. Generally, 
food or water, administered in small doses, serve as reinforcers. The effec- 
tiveness of these reinforcers in controlling behavior stands in some fairly regu- 
lar and predictable relationship to the subject’s prior deprivation and to his 
progress toward satiation as training progresses. 

However, the exact effect of reinforcement depends also upon the “‘sched- 
ule” according to which it is administered (cf. Ferster and Skinner, 1957). Is it 
given after each “correct” response or only after a number of such responses 
(i.e, on “ratio” schedules)? Or is it given after the passage of a certain fixed or 
varying amount of time has passed, regardless of what the subject is doing 
(i.e., on “interval” schedules)? Much of the recent work in operant condition- 
ing has been concerned with the effects of different reinforcement schedules 
—singly and in combination—on behavior. The effects have been shown to 
be impressively lawful and regular. 

Most of the work on schedules of reinforcement has been concerned less 
with establishment than with maintenance of behaviors. It is generally thought 
that reinforcement of each correct response is the most efficient means of actu- 
ally establishing a new response; but intermittent schedules of various kinds 
are effective in controlling rate and intensity of a response already learned, 
and in making it resistant to extinction (i.e., the withdrawal of all reinforcers), 
Presumably, then, reinforcement schedules should be applicable in education 
as a means of assuring that what is learned in school will be retained after- 
wards, In fact, however, there are probably only a limited number of tradi- 
tional educational problems in which reinforcement schedules, strictly under: 
stood, are likely to be of importance. This claim is based upon a consideration 
of the various possible causes for apparent “forgetting” —i.e., non-mainte- 
nance—of learned behaviors and of the relevance of each of these possible 
causes to school learning. 

Operant theorists make a sharp distinction between “extinction” and “for- 
getting.” If a response is repeatedly made but not reinforced, the response 
eventually drops out and is said to be extinguished. If, on the other hand, a 
period of time elapses during which the response is not made at all, its subse- 
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quent weakening or complete disappearance is attributed to forgetting. Oper- 
ant theory has been greatly concerned with extinction, but very little with 
strict forgetting in the sense of simple disuse. In fact, operant psychologists 
have claimed that mere disuse of a conditioned response actually yields very 
little weakening (e.g., Keller and Schoenfeld,1950, P- 79), and have proposed, 
instead, that much apparent “forgetting” actually results either from subse- 
quent learning of competing and incompatible responses or from the student's 
not having initially learned the entire range of occasions on which a given 
behavior will later be appropriate. In the former case, several arithmetic pro- 
cedures, for example, may be confused and jumbled, so that no one of them 
is adequately “remembered.” In the latter, the student may be in full com- 
mand of a particular procedure, but be quite unaware that the problem he 
has just encountered is one to which the procedure is applicable. 

Reinforcement schedules are effective as a means of maintaining behavior 
only when the cause of loss or weakening is extinction—i.e., complete with- 
drawal of reinforcement while the response continues to be made. There are 
certain important instances where true extinction is likely to interfere with 
school learning. The act of arguing against a consensus, for example, or of 
using “good” English in a society used to slang or dialect, may not only go 
unreinforced but actually be punished outside of school. For behaviors of this 
kind, the systematic application of appropriate reinforcement schedules in 
school may indeed prove effective. 

For the most part, however, the behaviors we want to teach are ones that, 
even after school days are over, will be reinforced on appropriate occasions. 
This reinforcement may come from the community, from economic advantage, 
or it may be purely “intrinsic’—the pleasure of solving a problem, for ex- 
ample. Thus extinction, strictly speaking, is probably not often the reason 
that school learning is unavailable or apparently “forgotten” on later oc- 
casions. The learning of incompatible responses or inadequate learning 
of the occasions appropriate to a given behavior are probably much more 
frequent causes. Operant theory has a good deal to say about how difficulties 
of this kind might be avoided. But the solutions offered are concerned, techni- 
cally speaking, with the establishment of effective and appropriate “stimulus 
control,” as will be discussed in the next section, and not at all with the appli- 
cation of reinforcement schedules. 

Still another consideration limits the relevance of reinforcement schedules 
to educational problems. This is the fact that most of the work on schedules 
has been concerned with maintaining a single response or a small chain of 
responses. “Maintenance” means repetition of this response or chain ad infini- 


*In addition, reinforcement schedules may have a general area of applicability in deali 
with problems of “motivation” for schoolwork. n pee oe 
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tum, under appropriate stimulus conditions. The very notion of a schedule, 
in fact, applies only when the same response is repeated several times, in the 
presence of the same stimulus. Only at a very gross level of analysis is such 
repetition of concern in education. The gross behavior of “studying” or “pay- 
ing attention” may require keeping at the same task; but learning the actual 
subject or skill usually means learning many different, though related, re- 
sponses. Even where the same response is frequently made, it is generally made 
with reference to different stimuli and so does not qualify as repetition in the 
sense required for application of a reinforcement schedule. On a teaching 
machine, for example, only the general behavior of going through frame after 
frame can be maintained by an appropriate reinforcement schedule. The 
specific responses made to the material in the frames must each be reinforced 
in some way, for each is different from the last. 

If reinforcement schedules as a means of maintaining behavior have only a 
limited sphere of relevance in education, the basic concept of reinforcement 
as a means of gaining control over behavior is nevertheless a powerful one. 
Together with the theory of shaping, to be discussed in a later section, rein- 
forcement provides the means of initially establishing and refining students’ 
behavior. There is, therefore, room for a great deal of investigation and ex- 
plicit experimentation with reinforcement in education. Such research, how- 
ever, must from the outset take cognizance of two important conditions. First, 
the educator can never, in practice, duplicate the controlled conditions of 
the laboratory. Second, he does not have at his disposal the same kinds of rein- 
forcers that the laboratory scientist has. 

In a classroom, the previous experience of students cannot be controlled at 
will, nor can competing stimulation be so neatly eliminated as in the labora- 
tory. Truly immediate reinforcement is often impossible. What is more, the 
teacher does not automatically control all reinforcers. Children can provide 
one another with powerful social reinforcements whose effects may conflict 
with those of the reinforcements provided by the teacher, Self-instruction rep- 
resents, in part, an attempt to gain a greater degree of control over behavior. 
Competing sources of stimulation and reinforcement are to some extent elim- 
inated. In truly automated systems, furthermore, precision of timing may be 
achieved and immediate reinforcement for appropriate responses provided. 
It is largely because of the extra measure of control offered that Skinner and 
certain others have argued in favor of teaching machines and against the wide- 
spread substitution of pragrammed texts. 

Automation, then, is one approach to the problem of control; but there are 
some other avenues of investigation that may be equally promising. We actu- 
ally know very little, for example, about how reinforcement works in group 
situations, Can verbal behavior in the classroom be controlled by reinforce- 
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ment as we know it can in individual experimental or therapy sessions (cf. 
Krasner, 1958)? Does reinforcement of one student’s response have any effect 
on the behavior of other students? How can the teacher utilize the reinforce- 
ments of classmates to support rather than hinder his efforts?2 Answers to 
questions such as these should prove fruitful for educational practice. 

In addition, since we cannot use the primary reinforcers and the depriva- 
tion procedures of the laboratory, it is important that the properties of other 
reinforcers be explored if reinforcement theory is to be systematically applied 
in education. For example, it is generally assumed that in a teaching machine 
program, confirmation of the correct answer—success, that is—serves as a rein- 
forcer. If this is so, do many reinforcements with success lead to “satiation” 
and hence to reduced effectiveness of the reinforcer? Conversely, does prior 
failure (i.e., deprivation of success) lead to greater effectiveness? 

More generally, we need to investigate the question, “What reinforcers 
work, and for whom?” This question is hardly a new one for psychology, al- 
though it is somewhat foreign to the operant conditioning framework. Most 
of the work in motivation, while the term “reinforcement” may never be used, 
is concerned with the what part of the question; and when individual differ- 
ences in motives are studied, the whom part of the question is attacked as well. 
If the findings of investigations along these lines can be integrated into the 
operant framework, “reinforcement” may become a truly practical concept 
in many educational settings. 


STIMULUS DISCRIMINATION AND CONTROL 


Stimulus discrimination and stimulus control are the operations whereby the 
subject's behavior is brought under environmental “control’”—that is, the or- 
ganism learns when it is appropriate to make certain responses in his reper- 
toire. The laboratory paradigm for stimulus control is simple: reinforce a re- 
sponse when it is made in the presence of one stimultis; extinguish it (provide 
no reinforcement) in the presence of all others, The subject will quickly come 
to make the response only to the stimulus that has been the occasion for rein- 
forcement. The response is then said to be under “control” of that stimulus. 
When the relevant stimuli are complex or unfamiliar, a period of training in 
which the organism simply learns to distinguish among them is often required. 
This is called discrimination training. Through such training the organism 
learns to distinguish red from green, loud from soft, mirror-image from direct 
image, noun from verb—and so forth. The list of attributes according to 
which discriminations can be made is virtually endless. Even animals can be 
taught astonishingly fine and complex discriminations. Stimulus discrimina- 

*In this matter, some of the work in group dynamics may provide at least tentative answers. 


* Skinner (1960), for example, has trained pigeons to guide missiles, a task that required 
their making fine discriminations among target points. 
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tion and stimulus control are intimately bound up with one another; for con- 
trol without discrimination is impossible, and the only observable evidence 
of discrimination is that stimuli control different responses. 

The concept of “control” does not imply a physically causal relationship: 
a stimulus comes to control a response only as a result of reinforcement. Nor 
does “control” necessarily imply a one-to-one stimulus-response relationship 
or an automatic connection. The same stimulus may control different re- 
sponses; and several stimuli may control the same response. In the former case, 
the patterning of stimuli and the surrounding stimulus context determine 
which response is appropriate, As a very simple example of the role of context 
in controlling a response, a pigeon with previous conditioning experience can 
be observed to peck rapidly at a lighted key when the overhead “house lights” 
are on, but to remain quiescent in the presence of the same lighted key when 
the house lights go off. This is because in the past he has been reinforced for 
pecking only when the house lights were on. In the latter case, where different 
stimuli control the same response, we have a case of concept formation or “‘ab- 
straction.” Here the response is actually under control of only a single attrib- 
ute of an object, so that, for example, books, glasses, paints, wines and dresses 
may all be called “red.”+ 

It has been pointed out (Chomsky, 1959, p. 30) that there exists some am- 
biguity within operant theory as to whether the actual stimulus for a response 
is anything in the environment at a given moment to which the organism is 
capable of reacting, or only that event to which it in fact does react. I think 
that to be consistent, it is necessary to choose the latter alternative; thus, in 
effect, admitting that it is possible to identify the effective stimulus in a situ- 
ation only after the response has been identified. This, in turn, means that it 
will be impossible to predict behavior under given environmental conditions 
without also knowing something about the individual organism's past history 
—that is, how it has reacted on previous occasions to similar events. Operant 
theory cannot, then, predict behavior in general, but only behavior in a given 
situation for an individual some of whose history is known. 

In educational settings, of course, we rarely have complete knowledge of a 
student’s past experience relevant to a given subject-matter or skill. The lack 
of such knowledge represents one of the greatest stumbling blocks in the de- 
velopment of teaching programs; for without it, we cannot predict how a stu- 
dent will initially react to certain situations and thus often do not snom ex- 
actly where and how instruction should begin. Because it provides a detailed 


i imuli i ly, as when the 
* Abstraction and control by contextual stimuli can occur simultaneously, 
question “What color are they?” sets the occasion on which | red’ will be reinforced, and 
“What shape are they?” sets the occasion on which “round” will be reinforced; but the array 
of objects remains the same. 
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record of a student’s responses, correct and incorrect, under specifiable con- , Ji 
ditions, programmed instruction itself, based on careful behavioral analysis, 
can serve as a very powerful tool in identifying strengths and weaknesses of » 
earlier learning. This kind of diagnosis is, in fact, one of the major contribu- ~ 
tions programmed instruction can make to education, even where it is not to 
be used as a major mode of instruction (see Resnick, 1963b). ae 


Behavioral analysis 


“Behavioral analysis” within the operant conditioning framework means spec- 
ification not only of responses, but of the “discriminative,” or controlling, 
stimuli for those responses. For each response, both “S's” (appropriate occa- 
sions) and “SA’s” (inappropriate occasions) must be named. This is the “lan-_ 
guage” of analysis for operant theory—the terms into which all problems 
must be translated before operant conditioning procedures can be systemati- 
cally applied. Properly understood, this language goes far beyond “automatic” 
connections. It is a system capable of a great deal of flexibility, and yet it pre- 
serves the specificity of stimulus-response analysis. Herein lies its great virtue. 

In the context of behavioral analysis, knowledge, skill, and ability can be 
dealt with only insofar as they can be described in terms of performance. This 
description is not a matter of listing “correlates” of ability or knowledge, but 
of deciding what observable behaviors will be accepted as evidence of their 
existence. The behaviorist simply eschews the question of whether knowledge, 
for instance, exists apart from these observable behaviors (cf. Scheffler, 1962, 
PP. 212-213). While, in so doing, he may fail to answer to the philosopher's 
satisfaction the question, “What is knowledge?”, he very effectively provides 
himself with a set of usable goals for instruction, Skinner has stated the case 
well: 


We can define terms like “information,” “knowledge,” and “verbal ability” by ref- 
erence to the behavior from which we infer their presence. We may then teach the 
behavior directly. Instead of “transmitting information to the student” we may simply 
set up the behavior which is taken as a sign that he possesses information. Instead of 
teaching a “knowledge of French” we may teach the behavior from which we infer 
such knowledge. Instead of teaching “an ability to read” we may set up the behavioral 


repertoire which distinguishes the child who knows how to read from one who does 
not. (Skinner, 1961, p. 383). 


To claim that behavioral definition and analysis of this kind is necessary 
is not to claim either that the task has already been accomplished or that it 
will be easy to accomplish. Part of the difficulty lies in finding persons who are 
at once competent in the subject-matter under consideration and conversant 
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with the requirements of behavioral analysis.5 Even for those familiar with 
the analytic procedure, however, the task remains a complex and demanding 
one. 

Behavioral analysis of any subject or skill involves defining it in terms of 
responses made to specific discriminative stimuli. Where verbal learning is 
involved, however, we rarely encounter situations exactly analogous to the 
simple laboratory paradigm in which a single response is to be made or not, 
depending upon the presence of a given stimulus. Instead, there is typically an 
interlocking network of stimuli and responses, in which SA's for one response 
are SP’s for another, and a given statement can serve as either response or stim- 
ulus. Furthermore, for discrimination tasks, the critical features of stimuli may 
be difficult to identify and describe. Such analyses will, therefore, be difficcult 
to perform; but they will offer much in the way of precision, and they will 
serve to clarify exactly what must be taught. p 


Operant analysis of reading 

In few areas of instruction is the central importance of stimulus discrimina- 
tion and control more clear-cut than in reading. In fact, we can define as 
“reading” any behavior which is made in response to (i.e., “under control of”) 
a printed or written text (cf. Skinner, 1957, p. 65ff.). The range of responses 
that can be made to a text is very wide. Naming the letters, then saying the 
words aloud are the earliest. Later a person may follow printed directions, 
summarize, restate in other words, take issue with, or answer questions about 
a text, all without reading it aloud. All of these responses and a number of 
others will be taken as evidence that he has “read” the text. What is common 
to them all is their dependence upon and reference to a text. In each case the 
individual discriminates among marks on a page and then responds appropri- 
ately to these discriminated stimuli. 

Yet to say that for each of the reading skills described above the stimuli are 
identical and only the responses vary would be a gross over-simplification. It 
is true that all involve making discriminations among letters; but for each 
skill certain features of the ways in which these letters are combined also serve 
as discriminative stimuli. A complete behavioral analysis of any of the various 
skills called “reading,” therefore, would need to specify in detail the attributes 
of the stimuli that actually control the response. At the simplest level, it would 
need to identify likely sources of confusion among the stimuli as purely physi- 


ë Contrary to Scheffler’s (1962, p. 218) implication in his comment on Skinner's article, psy- 


i i i found 
chologists who have worked with teachers and professors at the task of analysis have 
that even the most highly competent of content specialists usually has difficulty, at least 
initially, in applying the concepts of behavioral analysis to his subject. 
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cal entities. Letters that look alike (b and d for example) or words only slightly 
different in spelling (e.g. rouge and rogue, or through and thorough) will need 
special attention in the course of instruction. For “phonics” reading, more- 
over, the phonetic units must be specified, along with the responses they con- 
trol. A complete analysis would seek regularity beyond the obvious: th, for 
example, controls different responses in thank and there. Are there rules goy- 
erning the contexts in which th is voiced or unvoiced? If so, the contexts as 
well, and not the letter groups alone, are among the SP's and SA’s to be speci- 
fied in analysis. } 
In the case of behaviors beyond mere “reading aloud,” characteristics of © 
language and logical organization, as well as physical marks on a page, serve 
as controlling stimuli, The relevant dimensions of linguistic and logical vari- 
ation would need to be identified and their relation to responses of various 
kinds specified. In all of this, it should be noted, operant theory provides only 
the analytic framework. Much of the analysis itself falls outside the usual 
province of the psychologist. Although analogous to the red and green lights 
of the simple laboratory discrimination experiment, the discriminative stimuli 
for reading are far more complex. Their accurate specification calls for the 
skills of a linguist and perhaps a logician or rhetorician. The analysis, in short, 
carries us deep into the realm of “subject-matter.” 


Operant analysis of grammar 
One of the most recurrent criticisms of stimulus-response theory in the cog- 
nitive realm has been that it could not easily account for the complexities of 
grammar and the ability of the human to produce grammatical sentences that 
he has neither spoken nor heard before. Certainly no extensive analysis of 
grammatical behavior within the operant framework now exists. The most 
ambitious attempt to account for language in operant terms, Skinner’s Verbal 
Behavior (1957), is concerned not so much with the form as with the function 
of language. The single chapter on grammar is brief and sketchy. The notion 
of the “autoclitic” (i.e., response to one’s own behavior) as a means of account- 
ing for grammar, while essentially promising, is incompletely developed, and 
the discussion, as a result, often confuses more than it clarifies. Thus, a con- 
vincing and usable operant analysis of grammar still remains to be performed. 
The initial difficulty for any such analysis is that grammatical behavior is 
too complex to be explained in terms of simple serial production of individ- 
ual words, Miller, Galanter and Pribram (1960, ch. 11) have documented quite 
convincingly the inadequacy of a stimulus-response analysis in which only 
words already produced and not words to be produced serve as stimuli for 
Successive words. Were operant analysis thus limited to simple word chaining, 
this demonstration would indeed be damaging to any claim that it could ac- 
count for grammatical behavior. There seems to be no reason, however, why 
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syntactic patterns or grammatical frames, as well as individual words, cannot 
be treated as discriminative stimuli controlling responses. Thus, the person 
who says, “Water boils at 212° F” is responding under control of a syntactic 
pattern as well as under control of various other verbal and non-verbal stimuli 
in his environment. Under control of the pattern, words produced at the be- 
ginning of a sentence are, in effect, influenced by words later to be produced. 
It is as if the speaker were responding to his own anticipated behavior. 

On the assumption that familiar syntactic patterns do in fact function as 
discriminative stimuli, I have attempted to teach an aspect of English usage 
in what I think is a novel way. The problem is to use the homonyms their, 
they’re, and there correctly. The instructional procedure is based on a linguis- 
tic analysis which identifies the positions that each of the three words can 
occupy in simple sentences. Using this analysis, a self instructional program 
has been constructed which uses only position patterns as prompts—no 
semantic rules for use of a certain word to express a certain idea are given. A 
special feature of this program is that, in addition to using syntactic patterns 
as the sole prompts, it uses a system of successive approximation in presen- 
tation of the stimuli. That is, the frames are arranged so that there is a pro- 
gression from relatively simple and clearly “different” patterns for each of the 
three words to more complex and more similar patterns. In other words, for 
each individual frame of the program, the whole series of preceding frames 
serves as the “prompt.” This program has been only partially successful thus 
far, for a number of reasons which I will not attempt to discuss here. Work 
on the program is continuing, however, and there are indications that the 
method—both of using syntactic patterns as prompts and of using the tech- 
nique of successive approximation—will succeed. Even if we should fail in 
this double venture, however, it may still prove possible to use syntactic pat- 
terns as prompts in a more conventional manner. ; 

Operant theory can, thus, handle the learning and use of grammatical pat- 
terns rather easily, once the patterns have been identified and described, It 
should be noted, however, that there are voices that challenge the adequacy of 
pattern learning as an explanation of grammatical behavior. The challengers 
represent only a minority among linguists at the moment, but they are vigor- 
ous and growing, and above all cogent in their arguments. Chomsky, spokes- 
man for a new “transformational” grammar has argued that the notion of 
simple “generalization” —i.e., matching a new stimulus with an old one along 
some dimension, including syntactic structure—is inadequate and that “we 
understand a new sentence, in part, because we are somehow capable a 
determining the process by which this sentence is derived in the grammar. 

Chomsky, 1959, p. 56. Italics mine.) : 
peat Saari theory is able to account for such a “transformational 
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grammar” only in terms of fairly complex behavioral “chains,” in which an 
individual’s own response serves as stimulus for his next response. “Chaining” 
as used here is not simply the serial production of words. The responses, which 
in turn serve as stimuli, are not single words which more or less automatically 
call forth the next word in the series. Instead, we must imagine the individual 
as beginning with a simple sentence® to which he responds by, for example, 
inverting subject and verb. The new string of words he has just produced now 
functions as stimulus for still another response, perhaps inserting the negative 
“not.” Further links in the chain may take him still further from the original 
sentence pattern. In this way, an entirely new sentence is created—new not 
only in the specific words that fill each position, but in the sense that a brand 
new grammatical pattern has been, in effect, constructed for the occasion. 
What is troubling to strict behaviorist psychology about this process is that 
the chain occurs so quickly, in sophisticated speakers of the language, that it 
is largely covert and thus not observable. In positing extended chains of this 
kind, therefore, we are, in effect, looking “inside the organism” and attempt- 
ing to describe, or at least hypothesize, some of its internal processes. Yet 
chaining is an accepted concept within operant theory, which assumes that 
many apparently unitary acts begin as chains of separate responses. Similarly, 
it proposes that covert responses may have begun as overt and observable ones, 
which, with practice, became speeded up and internalized (See Keller and 
Schoenfeld, 1950, ch. 7). 


The question, then, is not so much whether operant conditioning theory § | 


can deal with such covert processes, as whether, in so doing, it offers any true 
measure of superiority over other descriptions of those processes. Is grammati- 
cal behavior, in particular, any better “explained” by using stimulus-response 
terminology than by stating the actual rules of transformation that an indi- 
vidual applies (cf. Chomsky, 1959)? The answer to this question will depend 
upon what we mean by “explaining.” If we wish simply to describe the con- 
tent of grammatical transformations, then operant language offers little or no 
advantage.” If, on the other hand, we are interested in finding out how indi- 
viduals learn and can be taught to make linguistic transformations, the trans- ' 
lation into operant terms is of distinct value. It puts us in contact with a body * 
‘of systematic knowledge concerning learning processes in general and helps 
‘to generate hypotheses concerning the nature of language learning in particu- 
Jar. It suggests, furthermore, the kinds of teaching procedures that are likely 
to be appropriate, since whatever we know about the teaching of behavioral 
chains of other kinds can now be applied to the teaching of language. 
*Le., a sentence of an already established pattern—in Chomsky’s terms a “kernel string.” 
‘In other subject areas, the precision required for translation into operant language is in 


itself of major importance. Modern-day linguists, however, have been, if anything, more 
precise than operant theorists in their descriptive endeavors, 
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Chomsky has argued that, “Ti is futile to inquire into the causation of verbal _ 
behavior until much more is known about the specific character of this be- ~- 
havior; and there is little point in speculating about the process of acquisition i 
without much better understanding of what is acquired” (1959, p. 55). As a 
linguist, in other words, he gives the task of describing the content of gram- 
matical transformations priority over that of accounting for the way the proc- 
ess of transformation is learned. One cannot but agree that no account of lin- 
guistic behavior will be complete until a comprehensive grammar is available. 
But this certainly does not mean that it is inappropriate for the psychologist 
to direct his attention to the problem of how grammar is learned, even as the 
grammar itself is simultaneously developed by the linguist. 

In fact, it should be noted that whatever the value of a process-oriented 
transformational grammar as a descriptive linguistic system, it is still by no 
means certain that the psychological process of understanding or producing 
a sentence involves such transformations. Miller (1962) has presented some 
interesting experimental evidence that tends to support Chomsky’s claim; but 
these data are few and collected under very limited circumstances. Thus, psy- 
chologically speaking, the question of pattern versus transformation learning 
in grammar remains open. 

Possible implications of the two hypotheses for instruction can be illus- 
trated by discussing some procedures I have been exploring for teaching chil- 
dren to use new or infrequent (for them) syntactic constructions in their writ- 

% ing. Under the pattern hypothesis, my procedure has been something like this. 
The children are presented with a number of sentences of a given syntactic ; 
pattern. By various methods (these are actually a major subject of investiga- 
tion), they are led to induce the underlying pattern. Having done this, they 
produce new sentences of the same pattern. In other words, the pattern, in- 
duced from existing grammatical English sentences, serves as SP for a new 
sentence. 

Under the transformation hypothesis, it would be necessary to present pairs 
of sentences in which one can be derived from the other by certain rules of 

à _ transformation. By whatever methods turned out to be appropriate, children 
> might be led to induce the rules that relate the sentences. They might then _ 
produce new sentences of the same type as the models; but in this case a chain, ` 

in which rules for getting from one sentence to another played an important - 

part, would need to be taught. Probably, with persistence, we could teach chil- 

‘dren to produce grammatical sentences of any form we chose by either method 

—pattern or transformation learning. Presumably, however, ‘that method will 

be more effective which matches the natural method by which children learn 


grammar by themselves. 


A 
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Operant analysis and “understanding” 


That a grammatical pattern, or even a transformational rule, can serve as 
stimulus for a verbal response lends a rather new dimension to classical S-R 
analysis. It has implications for behavior that are not strictly linguistic; for 
presumably patterns can in the same way control complex productions of 
other kinds. For example, the planned “structure” or “organization” of an 
entire speech or piece or writing can serve as part of the discriminative stimu- 
lus for each section as it is produced. Similarly, in scientific hypothesis-testing 
the individual responses of the skilled investigator are under control of a total 
“strategy” or pattern for testing. Since both of these are in part temporal 
patterns, they serve to relate earlier to later behavior.§ Other kinds of stim- 
ulus configurations (purely perceptual, for example), may lack the temporal 
dimension, but may nevertheless serve as complex S?’s. 

By thus treating patterns and configurations as discriminative stimuli, oper- 
ant analysis is able to account for much of what is meant by the terms “mean- 
ingful learning” or learning with “understanding.” At its simplest, the notion 
of patterns as $’s simply explains how—within the S-R framework—the indi- 
vidual can learn relationships among events and objects, how he can grasp 
“principles” and “structure” (cf. Bruner, 1961). To maintain its precision, 
operant analysis demands, simply, that the exact nature of the relationships 
and configurations that serve as SP's be specified. It does not allow imprecise 
terms such as “whole-perception” and “gestalt” to substitute for detailed anal- 
ysis and identification of the critical relationships. The whole, in short, is still 
regarded as no greater than the sum of its parts; but relationships and configu- 
rations, along with individual elements, make up the parts to be specified and 
summed. 

A second aspect of “meaningful” or non-rote learning is that the student 
does not simply learn to make automatic responses to set questions. He is able 
in some way to “transform” the information given, and, by the same token, 
can give his answers in several forms. As a result, he is not tied to a particular 
phraseology of either question or answer. He recognizes, for example, that 
“5 + 3 = 8” and “five and three make eight” are equivalent statements; or 
that “water boils at ° F” and “The boiling point of water is ° F” call 
for the same response. How can stimulus-response analysis account for this 
flexibility without claiming that each such equivalence has been separately 
and explicitly learned? 


° Since these larger structures are not fixed in the way grammatical patterns are, and are 
often not as well learned, their control over behavior is likely to be weaker. As a result, sim- 
ple chaining of overt responses, without reference to a general structure, is more likely to 
occur in such extended productions than in the production of simple sentences. Witness, for 
example, the behavior of an ill-prepared speaker. 
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Here a process of substitution in which patterns often play a critical part 
is the answer. In the case of arithmetic, for example, the student learns that 
statements of the form “X + Y = Z” and “X and Y make Z” are equivalent. 
These forms function much as do grammatical patterns; they are abstracted 
from many statements and, once learned, allow the individual to respond ap- 
propriately to (i.e, “comprehend”) and formulate statements he has never 
heard before. What is more, the forms or patterns function as $P’s for one 
another. Thus, confronted with the statement “23 + 72 = ?,” the individual 
can respond (sometimes covertly, sometimes overtly on paper), “ 3 23 .” His 

$ 72 


own response then functions as an SP for the final response, “95.” 

Sometimes only part of a statement needs to be transformed; but the process 
of substitution is similar. For example, “boils at” and “boiling point of” may 
function as SP’s for one another. This equivalence need not have been learned 
directly. It may have been inferred from similar statements, such as “freezes 
at” and “freezing point,” or even more indirectly from a general relationship 
within English between verb and participial forms. In any case, confronted 
with an unfamiliar stimulus, “The boiling point of water is ___° F,” the in- 
dividual can make a substitution that transforms it into the familiar “Water 
boils at ° F” and thus respond appropriately. By the same token, he can 
produce a statement of either form. 

This process of transforming stimuli and responding to patterns allows 
operant theory to account for still another evidence of “understanding” in 
learning—the student's ability to transfer what he has learned, to deal with 
material that is not exactly like any he has seen before. The traditional S-R 
account of transfer in terms of “generalization” seems to rely heavily on physi- 
cal and formal similarity of the stimuli in the learning and transfer problems. 
For the simplest cases of transfer—where the new problem is of essentially the 
same form as the old—such an explanation seems to be adequate. But some- 
times there is no such simple formal similarity of stimuli, and yet transfer 
occurs, In these cases, the learner may respond on the basis of similarities in 
relationships among the stimuli (cf. Anderson, 1962b); or he may transform 
the given stimuli until they match more closely the ones for which he has 
learned a response. In fact, many instances of “problem-solving” may be less 
a matter of finding new solutions than of transforming stimuli until it be- 
comes apparent that a response already in one’s repertoire is appropriate. 

It should be noted that, as in the case of transformational grammar, aon of 
these attempts to account for understanding has involved the assumption of 
more or less extended “chains” of behavior in which the individual's own 
responses serve as stimuli for his next response. For the skilled individual, at 
any rate, these chains occur very quickly and, in large part, covertly. As a re- 
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sult, they are difficult to study by the usual observational methods. None- 
theless, Skinner (1957, ch. 19), defining “thinking” in terms of just such chains, 
has claimed that this covert behavior is not different from any other kind of 
behavior and can easily be accounted for within the same analytic system. His 
treatment of thought as a process of self-stimulation is in the tradition of 
Mead (1934), who defined thought as “conversation with the generalized 
other,” carried on within oneself, but learned initially in interaction with 
others. As an hypothesis on which to base an instructional procedure, this 
notion is attractive, for it suggests the possibility of overt practice leading to 
covert “thought.” In other words, the elements of the chain may be taught 
overtly and slowly, later to be internalized and perhaps speeded up.® This 
procedure of teaching separately elements that will later be combined into a 
skilled performance is one application of the principle of shaping, to a dis- 
cussion of which we now turn. 


SHAPING 


The process of shaping up new behaviors by reinforcing successively closer 
approximations to a desired response is perhaps operant conditioning’s most 
unique contribution to learning theory. Using shaping procedures, animals 
have been taught such complex behaviors as bowling, playing ping pong in 
modified form, and even guiding missiles. With the notion of shaping, active 
teaching by the experimenter is substituted for passive observation of the sub- 
ject’s learning. The relevance of such a concept to a theory of instruction is 
immediately clear. From shaping, which is essentially a process of building 
new responses on the basis of preceding ones, derives the notion of small steps, 
which is so central to programmed instructional theory as it now stands. By 
approximating a desired behavior gradually—that is, in small steps—it is pos- 
sible to provide reinforcement more frequently. This keeps the learning proc- 
ess more closely under the control of the experimenter and makes it more 
certain—than under trial and error learning, for instance—that the desired 
outcome will be achieved. 

However, despite its immediately apparent relevance for instruction, the 
theory of shaping is in certain ways inadequately developed for purposes of 
cognitive instructional theory. In the first place, the actual steps used in shap- 
ing up a new behavior are seldom described in the experimental literature. 
Probably this lack of descriptive literature is partly due to the fact that shap- 
ing is often only a preliminary to experiments on stimulus discrimination or 
reinforcement schedules. Usually, in any case, the steps to be taken are ill- 

°It may be noted, incidentally, that teaching of hypothetically effective chains may be 


a good means of testing the hypothesis that such chains do occur in thinking. Presumably 
overt practice would be of little advantage if a similar process did not later occur covertly. 
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defined at the outset of a conditioning experiment. The experimenter knows 
the final behavior he wants to establish. Then he simply watches the organism 
until it makes some small move in the direction of that behavior. That move 
and successive ones toward the terminal behavior are reinforced. The experi- 
menter, in other words, does not impose any fixed route on his subject. 

On the analogy of such laboratory procedures, some writers on program- 
ming technique have urged that the programmer “let the student write the 
program.” (e.g. Green, 1962; cf. Gilbert, 1960). In fact however, programmed 
instruction, or indeed any “planned” form of instruction, cannot afford to 
proceed in this way. It cannot simply define terminal behaviors—no matter 
how precisely—and leave the rest to observation and hazard. Instead, we must 
go into the instructional session with some guess as to what route will best 
bring our student to the desired goal. Changes may be made, whole ap- 
proaches rejected, in the process of finding the best possible teaching sequence. 
The student's responses do tell us how to modify our procedures, but we 
never, in fact, leave the process entirely up to him. 


Identification of component behaviors 


In order to derive at least a tentative definition of the steps to be used in shap- 
ing, some systematic method of behavioral analysis is necessary. In an earlier 
paper (Resnick, 1963a), I have discussed a procedure by which “component 
behaviors” for the terminal behaviors are identified, and a set of “nesting” ~ 
behavioral specifications derived such that smaller and less complex units of 
behavior serve as components of the larger ones. Teaching begins with the 
simpler behaviors, which are gradually combined and modified until they 
lead to the terminal behaviors. Although its language is somewhat less techni- 
cal, the process described in that paper is essentially the same as the one dis- 
cussed by Wells Hively (1962). Hively also points out that until the route by 
which a student has come to make a response is specified, it may be unclear 
exactly what he has learned. Thus, specification of components is sometimes 
necessary in order to truly define a terminal behavior. Undoubtedly many 
people working in the field of programmed instruction have been concerned 
with the development of such analytic procedures, but very little of this con- 
cern has, to my knowledge, found its way into the literature on programmed 
instruction.1° Specification of terminal behaviors has received considerable 
attention (e.g., Mager, 1961), but analysis of component pehavigrs is rarely 
accorded more than a paragraph in discussions of programming; pnd it is 
hardly ever mentioned in the more theoretical operant conditioning liter- 
ature. 


© The Journal of Mathetics, by way of exception, has published articles and reports of 
work based on a particular form of operant analysis known as “mathetics. 
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In any case, in the matter of planning for shaping procedures, operant con- 
ditioning theory offers little more than a language of analysis and a trial and 
error research procedure for discovering which sequences work best. For more 
substantive aid we need to turn elsewhere. The subject-matter, itself, of 
course, is a major source of ideas for sequencing. Behavioral analysis can never 
stand apart from the subject-matter being taught. It is always concerned to 
describe responses that constitute appropriate behavior in a subject-matter. 
As a result, behavioral analyses of both terminal and component behaviors 
must always be specific to a subject-matter. Certain subjects—mathematics 
comes immediately to mind—seem to have an inherently logical sequence. 
The identification of such logical sequences or, in less well ordered subjects, 
their creation, depends upon a very detailed and sophisticated knowledge of 
the subject-matter. 

As we saw in the case of reading, behavioral analysis can rarely be accom- 
plished by the psychologist alone—unless he is also very knowledgeable in the 
subject-matter being taught. On the other hand, few scholars are used to deal- 
ing with their specialties in behavioral terms. They tend to treat their mate- 
rials as a “body of knowledge” and not as a complex set of responses to defin- 
able stimuli. Thus it is unlikely that analysis for instructional purposes can 
be left up to the content specialist alone. What is needed, instead, is some 
form of cooperation between psychologist and content specialist. Whether 
one “trains” the other in his specialty or the two work collaboratively is a mat- 
ter to be worked out, perhaps differently in every case. But programmed in- 
struction will make no major practical contribution to education without such 
cooperation in some form. 

While analysis of the subject-matter may suggest logical sequences, the body 
of psychological studies concerned with “cognition” may help in suggesting 
psychologically valid teaching sequences. A large and growing number of 
studies in psychology are concerned with identifying and describing the proc- 
esses involved in perception, thinking, problem-solving and other “cognitive” 
activities. An important group of studies (e.g., Inhelder and Piaget, 1958) seeks 
to discover the “natural” sequences through which individuals pass in the 
course of their cognitive development. While not usually tied to any single 
curricular subject, these studies are nevertheless concerned with detailed de- 
scription and explanation of specific mental processes. They represent, as it 
were, an attempt to give substance to the covert behavior chains postulated 
by operant conditioning theory to account for thinking. Thus, they make an 
essentially substantive contribution to a theory of instruction. 

While modern studies in cognition are rigorously experimental, they gener- 
ally do not share either experimental method or analytic language with oper- 
ant conditioning studies, What is more, since relatively few cognitive studies 
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begin with an instructional concern, their findings are not usually cast in a 
form that makes them immediately applicable to teaching. Some “translation” 
and interpretation, therefore, may be necessary if their findings are to be used 
within a framework that takes operant conditioning as the basis for instruc- 
tonal method. Such translation, or indeed any attempts to integrate these two 
branches of psychology, should be richly rewarding to those concerned with 
instructional theory and practice. 


Shaping discriminations 

From the instructional point of view, a second shortcoming of laboratory 
studies of shaping is their almost exclusive concern with establishing new re- 
sponses, most often motor responses. Very little attention has been given to 
the problem of how to shape up discriminations or establish stimulus control. 
In this matter, the learner has usually been left to his own devices, while the 
experimenter studied learning and acquisition curves. Yet the need for a body 
of concrete knowledge concerning shaping procedures is, if anything, greater 
in the area of discrimination learning than in the area of motor responses. 
This is not only because discrimination and stimulus control are the more 
pervasive concerns in the curriculum, but also because the shaping of discrim- 
inations inevitably requires the experimenter’s or teacher’s manipulation of 
stimuli. If it is uneconomical to begin teaching a new response without at least 
a tentative plan for the steps to be followed, it is simply impossible to pro- 
ceed without such a plan in teaching a discrimination. 

There are a few studies in which techniques of shaping up discriminations 
have been explored, and these, of course, are of particular interest. In the ani- 
mal laboratory, Herbert Terrace (1960) has shown that when SA (the negative 
stimulus) is introduced soon after response to SP (the positive stimulus) is 
established, and when SA is, at the time of introduction, different in several 
dimensions from S? and gradually changed until it differs in only the 
single relevant dimension (color), pigeons can learn discriminations without 
ever responding to the negative stimulus. What is more, the birds that learn 
the discrimination without errors show essentially more stable performances. 
Using pre-school children, Wells Hively (1962b) has explored the effects of 
various manipulations of stimuli on the learning of a discrimination. The 
task in his experiments was “matching to sample” and the stimuli were rather 
complex geometric figures. Techniques of “fading” (i.e., SA is first presented 
very faintly, then becomes darker), of making stimuli successively more com- 
plex and similar to one another, of withholding SA until response to SP is 
established, of using position in an array as a prompt, as well as simple length 
of practice were explored. In an unreported experiment conducted at Har- 
vard, Sidney Bijou taught young children, some of them mentally retarded, 
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to match complex geometric figures even wthen they appeared in different 
rotations on a plane surface. Next the children learned to discriminate mirror 
images of these rotated figures from “direct” images. In terms of a theory of 
shaping, one of the most interesting aspects of Bijou’s work is that he became 
successful only when he introduced a form of successive approximation in 
which the mirror images (SA’s) were gradually built up out of figures that, 
upon first introduction, were quite different in form from the direct images 
(S?’s). 

In much verbal, as opposed to perceptual programming, the problems are 
somewhat different. Often discrimination per se poses no problem. Rather, 
the task is one of establishing control of clearly discriminable stimuli. How- 
ever, as has been pointed out earlier, stimuli and responses are frequently re- 
lated to one another in complicated ways. A theory of shaping or “program- 

* ming” for such tasks must consider how the student's attention can best be 
directed to the critical elements of the total stimulus context; how establish- 
ment of one part of a repertoire affects learning of subsequent parts; how ex- 
posure to SA's affects learning of $®’s, and other such questions. In this area, 
most of the investigation has come from programmers rather than laboratory 
experimenters; and a growing body of literature is becoming available con- 
cerned with techniques of prompting, arranging, and sequencing stimuli, and 
eliciting responses (e.g., Eigen, 1959; Homme and Glaser, 1960; Klaus, 1961; 
Mechner, 1961; Resnick, 1962). Many of today’s papers on programming tech- 
niques represent little more than catalogues of procedures that have worked. 
Yet through them programmers are communicating with one another; and 
ultimately, probably with the additional help of some controlled experimen- 
tation, a more unified and generalizable theory of shaping in verbal program- 
ming may emerge. 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION AND THE Discovery METHOD 


In its insistence on small steps, current programmed instructional theory is at 
odds with another widely acclaimed approach to teaching, the “discovery 
method.” In the opposition that is frequently set up between the two, dis- 
covery is usually considered the more appropriate method for teaching under- 
standing and problem solving, while programmed instruction is given the job 
of rote, factual training. This sense of Opposition, however, probably derives 
as much from the kinds of teaching problems the two have chosen to study as 
from the nature of the methods themselves. 

While there is no clear consensus as to exactly what constitutes the “dis- 
covery method,” it is possible to pick out certain common elements in the vari- 
ous uses of the term. The method as I understand it typically poses a problem 
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for the learner to solve. Often the solution to the problem involves stating 
some kind of “law,” or rule, or formula relating observed or described events 
and applicable to future problems of the same type. Thus the noting of rela- 
tionships and the statement of summary principles—both frequent criteria of 
“understanding” and both known to be conducive to transfer—are highly 
prominent where discovery is used. In some cases “hints” are offered to those 
students who need them; but when well used the method does in fact require 
the student to figure something out for himself—that is, to come up with an 
answer without continuous prompting and guidance from the instructor. 

There are apparently wide differences of opinion concerning how much 
guidance may be offered the student without destroying the essential character 
of the discovery method, However, most proponents of discovery teaching 
would probably agree that, if the method is to be successful in teaching some- 
thing besides tolerance for frustration, the student must be able to solve the’ 
problem, To make it more likely that he will be able to do so, the posing of 
the problem is often preceded by a certain amount of small step instruction 
(whether consciously “programmed” or not), designed to provide the child 
with the information, concepts and skills he will need to discover the final 
solution. Thus, the discovery method is probably rarely used in its pure form; 
pure discovery would mean, simply, no instruction at all. Instead we might 
say that small step, sequential teaching is used to teach the component be- 
haviors; but a large gap is left at the point where the components are to be 
combined. Pure programmed instruction would not—knowingly—leave this 
gap. That, I think, is the essence of the difference. 

What, then, is the educational value of this gap? Three possibilities come 
to mind, each worth serious consideration. The first is motivational. Perhaps 
the large step, the gap bridged by oneself, is more reinforcing than the sum 
of reinforcements over many small steps. If so, the use of discovery techniques 
would tend to keep the student more interested in the learning process in gen: 
eral, and might even tend to maintain learning over a longer period of time. 
To the best of my knowledge, we have no clear evidence of the relative rein- 
forcing power of success on large and small steps. There are hints that good 
students, at any rate, become bored with too many small steps, come to resent 
the time spent on such programs, and as a result often do not do them care- 
fully. It is far from clear, however, that this phenomenon of boredom exists 
for everyone. It may be something that only bright, usually successful students 
feel. These students are used to a feeling of “working” for their success—and 
achieving it. Without the sense of work, they are not certain of their achieve- 
ment. For students with less experience of success in their studies, the success 
itself, insured by the use of small steps and adequate prompting, may be far 
more reinforcing than the sense of work and “accomplishment” of the dis- 
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covery gap. From my own experience with deprived, poorly achieving city 
youngsters, it is my guess that success itself is sufficient to keep such children 
at a programmed learning task for long periods of time. In other words, the 
motivational preference for discovery or programmed techniques may reduce 
itself to a question of whom we are trying to teach. 

A second value of the large gap may lie in the role of the trial and error 
process of finding a solution. Through trial and error the student may “learn 
how to learn,” that is, how to solve problems he will encounter outside the 
guided situation of the classroom. Certainly the trial and error discovery proc- 
ess is a far closer approximation to the procedures of workers on the bounda- 
ries of any field of knowledge than is a small step program. It is this similarity 
to true scientific investigation, in fact, that has generated much of the excite- 
ment about the method (Bruner, 1962). Yet a question can be raised whether 
the discovery process per se actually insures that the student will learn the 
important processes of inquiry. Does he necessarily learn, for example, how 
to evaluate his own responses or to judiciously select the next step in the 
search procedure? Does he learn how to profit from errors—or simply how 
to tolerate them? 

My point here is that unless something in the teaching situation controls 
the student's behavior, so that he follows a certain kind of productive search 
process, there is no guarantee that he will learn anything about that process. 
He may simply make a series of trials at random, “pot-shotting” as it were, 
and possibly come up with the right solution. And at each trial he may rely 
on a nod from the teacher or a check with the back of the book for confirma- 
tion of his response. If this happens, no evaluation of errors, no setting of 
one's own response within a larger context for purposes of proof and justifi- 
cation, will occur. Techniques for controlling behavior, so that the student 
does actually go through more productive processes, vary. Sometimes, the way 
in which the problem is formulated, joined with a classroom procedure that 
requires proof of solutions, may be sufficient. At other times, more elaborate 
and careful training procedures may be required; and here some of the tech- 
niques of programming for guiding and controlling behavior may be appli- 
cable. 

Finally, the value of the discovery gap may lie in the quality of what is 
learned. Such a claim is often made by those who feel that the discovery 
method's emphasis on inclusive relationships and problem-solving processes 
is enough to automatically justify its use. In the sense of curricular innovation 

“ The possibility that guided training in problem-solving procedures can be given is not 
limited to any particular kind of thought process. Intuitive as well as analytic and inductive 
procedures can be taught, if we can clearly identify what those processes are. Such specifica- 


tion is just as much a necessary preliminary for explicit teaching of problem-solving processes 
as it is for teaching of more specific skills and facts. 
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it is certainly true that the discovery method is far more advanced than pro- 
grammed instruction, which has for the most part concentrated on teaching 
specific concepts and information, and these not always the newest in their 
fields. However, rather than deny the relevance of programmed instruction 
to the teaching of problem-solving processes, I think it is more correct to say 
that very few attempts to apply its theory and techniques in this area have 
been made. 

Those few attempts that there have been, have for the most part suggested 
that small step programming techniques are indeed applicable to the teaching 
of such processes. James Holland, for example, has constructed a program in 
“inductive reasoning,” which produces learning with virtually no errors. Spe- 
cifically, the task is to generate the next term in a series of geometric figures. 
These figures vary in color, position, and the number of repetitions without 
insertion of a different figure. The series become more and more complex as 
one proceeds through the program. Well educated adults often have difficulty 
with the last items, although children who have been through the preceding 
series can solve the later ones quite easily. This is admittedly only a small as- 
pect of what is meant by “inductive reasoning,” and I am unaware of any in- 
vestigation of transfer from this program to other, related tasks. Nevertheless, 
the program demonstrates that small steps and successive approximation are 
appropriate for teaching at least certain limited problem solving skills. 

In a study of somewhat broader scope, Robert Gagné and Larry Brown 
(1961) compared three different programs on number series, a “Rule and Ex- 
ample” program, a “Discovery” program and a “Guided Discovery” program. 
The criterion test required the student to find a formula for the sum of term 
values in a number series, The formula was not to involve simply adding up 
the values. The three programs used the same number series, but the Rule and 
Example program did not even attempt to teach the terminal behavior tested. 
It simply provided formulas, and then gave the student practice in using them 
to determine sums.!2 The Discovery program posed a problem—finding a for- 
mula—and then provided “hints” which the student used as he found them 
necessary. Early hints for the most part served to direct attention to the rele- 
vant stimuli and suggest that some means of relating them must be found. An 
later hints the relationship was sometimes actually pointed out. The hints did 
not necessarily require active response on the part of the student. 

In terms of programming technique, the essential difference between the 


1 What is more, in most of the frames of the Rule and Example silat ig bboy 
ing to prevent the student from getting the answer by simply pow kee heni Sok thet: 
Thus, many students may not have even used the formulas, R Tre the has pre broa 
selves. It may be that administrative procedure provided some > ete a iana 
dure, for the program seems to haye been administered individually w. sia pe 
present throughout. My comment is based upon a reading of the program 
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Discovery and the Guided Discovery programs is that in the latter the hints 
were not optional—all students used them all—and active response was re- 
quired in each. Furthermore, the hints in the Guided Discovery program were 
somewhat more directive in suggesting search or checking procedures, Thus, 
the Guided Discovery program actually provided more in the way of concrete 
training in how to find a solution than did the Discovery program. As might 
be expected, both Discovery and Guided Discovery groups did far better on 
the criterion test than subjects who had had the Rule and Example program 
(i.e., no training at all). But subjects who had had the Guided Discovery pro- 
gram also did slightly better on the test than did subjects who had had the 
Discovery program. The results of this experiment suggest that small step pro- 
gramming in how to solve problems is indeed possible, and, under certain 
conditions at least, may be superior to pure discovery. 

In a study of a very different kind, Richard C. Anderson (1962b) is attempt- 
ing to train children in the logic of scientific problem-solving. Specifically, 
through a graded series of concept-formation games using cards, he hopes to 
teach them the strategy of search and proof that involves varying only one 
attribute at a time and holding all others constant. This is not programmed 
instruction in the usual sense of either self-instruction or an absolutely fixed 
sequence. In fact, in later games, the experimenter may change the concept he 
calls “correct” depending upon the child's behavior, in order to provide the 
reinforcement of locating a positive instance as frequently as possible when 
the child is showing evidence of using the desired strategy. It is hoped that 
once children are fluent in solving card-concept problems, they will transfer 
the strategy to logically similar problems of other kinds. While there is no 
formal data yet available, preliminary experience suggests that both the train- 
ing procedure and the transfer test will be successful (see Anderson, 19624). 
If it is successful, this work will be important in two ways. First, it will demon- 
strate that small step instruction is indeed applicable to the teaching of inves- 
tigative processes, and secondly that transfer along a dimension of logical 
similarity is possible, even where there is no formal similarity of the individ- 
ual stimuli involved—provided that training has concentrated on logical rela- 
tionships and not on the qualities of the specific stimuli. 

‘These studies are, we may hope, only the beginning of widespread investi- 
gation of the relevance of programmed instruction to the teaching of problem 
solving skills. In addition to strict programming of these skills, however, there 
are several possibilities for combining the theory and techniques of program- 
ming with some form of “discovery” that may be worth exploring. First, after 
behavioral analysis within the operant framework has identified a likely se- 
quence for shaping up a skill, it might be interesting to try introducing dis- 
covery phases into a program at various points. At each such point, the skills 
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and concepts needed for solving the problem, or bridging the gap, would be 
clear from the analysis. With these components clearly specified, it should be 
simpler to provide for adequate preliminary small-step instruction, hints of 
the right kinds, and structuring of the problem, so as to ensure solution only 
by performance of the relevant operations. In addition, the effects on later 
learning of having learned some component by small step instruction or by 
discovery might be investigated. 

A second possibility of considerable interest is that of using small step in- 
struction primarily to teach a checking procedure, so that the student would 
be able to evaluate his subsequent responses by himself. This would be help- 
ful not only in discovery teaching, but also wherever production of relatively 
long and complex responses is involved and “self-editing” is appropriate. 
Thus, children might be taught to check mathematical solutions by actually 
trying formulas with sample sets of numbers; or how to check one set of scien- 
tific observations against another. Where complex productions are involved, 
discrimination training procedures might be used to teach students to judge 
good from bad work, using the productions of others. Once they were skillful 
in making these discriminations—and only then—they might be asked to 
judge their own productions, and perhaps to edit them. The great advantage 
of any such checking procedure is that it reduces students’ dependence on 
others for evaluation or “reinforcement” of their work. Reinforcement be- 
comes, in effect, “intrinsic” to the subject matter. 

Finally, experimentation with forms of programmed instruction that in 
some way vary the amount of prompting, or size of step, according to the 
student’s needs should be of interest. Such adaptation to the individual, of 
course, is the major rationale for Crowderian-type branching, which also, 
through its explanatory material, tries to help students examine and thereby 
learn from their errors. For these reasons, Crowder’s programming method 
has often seemed attractive to those concerned with teaching reasoning proc: 
esses and other complex material. Among others, the University of Illinois 
Committee on School Mathematics (1962) has adopted this kind of branching 
as one of the major means of programming an essentially process- and concept- 
oriented mathematics course.13 

Nevertheless, the Crowderian technique seems to me to be less than ideal 
for the purpose. The long texts without active responding, and the exclusive 
reliance on multiple-choice responses as the means of choosing the net frame 
mean that the program loses some degree of control over the student s behav- 
ior. In addition, the method seems to force the student into making a certain 


student who makes no 


* They have also used a modified form of branching in which the i tlie AA 


errors in a linear-type, short step program, is branched ahead, skippin 
give further instruction and practice to those who need it. 
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number of wrong responses. He is not allowed to simply recognize the inade- 
quacy of his preparation for a problem and ask for assistance. He must make 
an error (often prompted by one of the wrong choices) before the program 
knows where to send him for help. I am not sure exactly how this pitfall can 
be avoided. Something more like the optional hints used in Gagné’s Discovery 
program may be one solution. Perhaps, too, instead of providing the student 
with the correct answer after he has made his response, a progam might pre- 
sent a series of “checking” procedures. For the student with the correct answer 
these checks would serve as confirmation. For the student with the wrong 
answer, or no answer, they would function as hints, leading to an appropriate 
solution. In this way, students capable of “discovering” the solution would be 
allowed to do so, while those needing help would receive it; and both would 
learn methods of evaluating their own responses. 


CONCLUSION 


Programmed instruction has been treated in this essay as an attempt to apply 
the concepts and procedures of operant conditioning theory to the educational 
process. Operant conditioning has been emphasized because, among the popu- 
lar rationales for programmed instruction, it seems most likely to provide a 
basis for fruitful investigation of fundamental learning processes, rather than 
simple imitation of the more obvious characteristics of successful teaching as 
we have known it in the past. Focussing even in the laboratory on problems of 
instruction, operant conditioning offers to educational theory the possibility 
of precision, without restricting the kinds of teaching problems it can attack. 

‘The precision of operant theory derives from its insistence upon behavioral 
definition and analysis as a prerequisite to systematic instruction. However, 
it must be said again that in this matter of definition and analysis, operant 
theory provides only a bare framework. To become truly useful for instruc- 
tional purposes, the framework must be filled out. Operant analysis, in other 
words, offers precision only if both stimuli and responses are carefully de- 
scribed. This is a substantive task, which must be performed separately for 
everything we undertake to teach. I have tried to show that operant analysis 
can be flexible at the same time as it is precise. By treating patterns and con- 
figurations as discriminative stimuli and by relying on behavioral chains in 
which the individual’s own responses serve as stimuli for further responses, it 
is able to account for transfer, flexibility in form of expression, and other signs 
of “meaningful learning.” These are complex kinds of analyses, difficult to 
perform and dependent upon a more than superficial knowledge of content 
and subject-matter. Insofar as analyses of the more complex cognitive behav- 
iors can be achieved, however, we will be in a much stronger position in our 
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attempts to teach those behaviors, by whatever methods of instruction are ulti- 
mately chosen. 

Generally speaking, reliance on the operant conditioning framework has 
tended to limit the kinds of instructional problems to which programmed in- 
struction addressed itself. This was appropriate, perhaps, for the real infancy 
of the field. It is time now, however, that we attempt to deal with some of the 
more complex and demanding aspects of the curriculum. In so doing, we may 
have to call into question certain of the assumptions and orthodoxies that 
have already developed. If programmed instruction is to contribute effectively 
to the teaching of problem solving skills, for example, it may have to forget 
its preoccupation with low error rates and begin to concentrate on how to 
teach children to profit from those errors they will inevitably make in the 
course of independent inquiry. Certainly, format and method of presentation 
will have to be varied to suit the demands of the new learning tasks with 
which we will be dealing. Further, we may want to investigate applications 
of operant conditioning’s analytic and shaping procedures not only to self- 
instruction, but to the design of instructional procedures of all kinds, some 
involving important components of social interaction. 

Whatever specific modifications may be made, however, there are certain 
principles to which I think investigations of programmed instruction ought 
to remain firmly committed. These are the notions, first, that even in the most 
complex of subjects explicit instruction can be given; and second, that the 
way to approach an instructional problem is analytically, seeking to build 
complex behaviors out of simpler ones. These ideas form the hard core of 
programmed instruction, so to speak, the basic principles that should not be 
compromised. 

By explicit instruction I mean the deliberate modification of the behavior 
of other human beings. Programmed instruction, in other words, is not inter- 
ested in the teacher as stimulator of interest, role model or evaluator of prog- 
ress. It is interested in him as instructor, or controller of behavior. This means 
that programmed instruction is applicable only where we do in fact want to 
change behavior in a given direction. There are cases where for political or 
ethical reasons we do not want to. We do not, for example, want to train all 
students to be active partisans of a given political or religious viewpoint, or 
make everyone like the same kind of literature or music. In such Cases, when 
we honestly do not wish to control behavior, neither programmed instruction 
nor any other kind of instruction is appropriate. “Exposure” is the most we 
should attempt. ; Heal 

Often, however, we would like to bring about changes in a given direction, 
but we are unable to specify exactly what those changes are. We sink for 
example, that there is a certain minimal level of “good” writing or logical 
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thinking,” regardless of the particular stand taken, that we would like to see 
all students demonstrate. Exactly what the elements of such good writing or 
logical thinking are, however, is difficult to say. These are what are often 
called the “intangibles” or “unmeasurables” of education. In these areas, as 
well as those in which we do not wish to impose a particular viewpoint, pro- 
grammed instruction has usually seemed inapplicable. 

One cannot but agree that as long as these skills and abilities remain un- 
defined, and therefore unmeasurable, programmed instruction cannot be suc- 
cessfully used to teach them. Rather than give up in this matter, however, I 
think that what we need to do is devote substantial attention to analyzing pre- 
cisely those skills that have always seemed somehow undefinable. Just what 
behaviors are involved, for example, in solving a problem “scientifically”? 
Precisely what are the characteristics of “good” writing? What do we mean by 
“evaluating the facts” in a political discussion? Because these questions are 
so difficult to answer, attempts at programmed instruction in these areas have 
been few and not usually very inspiring. It should be pointed out, however, 
that these are neglected skills for all kinds of teaching, not only programmed. 
Rarely are they explicitly taught. Instead, there is a kind of extended “prac- 
tice,” in which problems or tasks of undefined characteristics are set, and the 
teacher evaluates his students’ performance. Often the standards of evaluation 
are so imprecise that agreement among teachers is difficult to achieve. 

Programmed instruction would seek, instead, to create complex behaviors 
out of simpler ones. This is the notion behind shaping. It is the reason that 
behavioral analysis and identification of component behaviors is so important. 
Tf the necessary component behaviors can be identified, they can be explicitly 
taught; then the more complex behaviors can be built up. With this in mind, 
the concept of “readiness” reduces to a question of whether a child can at a 
given time perform those component behaviors that are to be assumed rather 
than actually taught. Similarly, “individual differences” can be to a large ex- 
tent viewed as differences in the component behaviors that individuals can 
already perform. This, rather than “maturation level” or “general ability” 
seems to be a fruitful way to look at differences among students, whether with- 
in or between age groups. Rather than specifying grade or ability level for a 
learning task, then, one would begin by describing in detail what would con- 
stitute skillful adult performance, and then seek to identify component be- 
haviors for that performance. 
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control and shaping are indeed powerful, the theory is in few areas fully de- 
veloped in such a way as to be directly applicable to the design of instructional 
procedures. Substitutes for the primary reinforcers of the laboratory and 
methods of using reinforcement in relatively uncontrolled educational situ- 
ations must be found, for example. In the matter of shaping, a more detailed 
procedure for teaching discriminations should be developed. Attention must 
be paid to techniques of teaching several related responses or discriminations 
simultaneously. That these needs and others like them still exist means that 
those interested in problems of instruction have more than a technological 
task before them. They cannot simply apply a ready-made theory from the 
laboratory and expect it to produce astonishing results. There are important 
questions about learning and teaching processes that still need answering. 
There is room, in short, for basic research oriented toward the development 
of a viable instructional theory. 

Research with the demands of education in mind, however, is not the same 
as “action” or “applied” research. Wholesale comparisons of teaching methods 
—‘conventional” versus self-instructional, for example—may prove that one 
works better than another in a given case, but it will never make clear just 
what variables account for the superiority of one method over the other. As a 
result, the findings will not be generalizable to new problems. Such studies 
may have administrative value but they offer little to a theory of instruction. 
The point is not to do research in an educational setting but to do research 
that will be valuable for education in a broad sense. Such research may be per- 
formed in the laboratory as well as in the classroom; but the kinds of ques- 
tions that receive attention will be different if the impetus for research derives 
from educational rather than laboratory concerns. 
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What are the aims of moral instruction? What is the 
relation between knowledge and virtue? Is the school 
responsible for the moral conduct of its students? 
Considering these questions, the author argues for 
rigorous intellectual activity which will promote moral 
conduct but may not insure it. 


REGINALD D. ARCHAMBAULT 


Grinnell College 


Criteria for Success 


in Moral Instruction 


This paper is prompted by Israel Scheffler’s treatment of “teaching and tell- 
ing” in his recent book The Language of Education.1 In that analysis he draws 
distinctions that are crucial to an adequate discussion of what is involved in 
moral instruction, distinctions which prompt further inquiry and raise many 
important questions. Professor Scheffler ends his book with the suggestion that 
some problems that he discusses need further exploration. This paper is an 
attempt to explore one of them. One major issue that arises from his analysis 
is the delineation of the school’s role and responsibility with regard to moral 
instruction, and, more basically, an adequate definition of “moral instruction” 
and a description of what this involves, 

Scheffler demonstrates that there are many ambiguities in the concept of 
moral education, some of which are the result of a peculiar linguistic ambi- 
guity involved in norm-stating sentences, The ambiguity results from the fact 
that there are two possible interpretations of “teaching that” statements. The 
example used is: “X taught ¥ that honesty is the best policy.”* This sentence 
can be given an active or a non-active interpretation. In a non-active inter- 


* The e of Education, Spri |, I1., c . 77-101. 
Tid aoe Springfield, Charles C Thomas, 1960, pp. 77-101. 
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pretation, for X to be successful in teaching Y that honesty is the best policy, 
Y would need to demonstrate that he had learned the statement and that he 
believed it, but acting honestly would not be an index of success. Thus the 
test given to determine success in teaching that honesty is the best policy, in 
its non-active interpretation, would be similar to the test given to determine 
whether or not X was successful in teaching Y that Columbus discovered 
America, On the other hand, it is possible to give an active interpretation of 
norm-stating sentences so that success in teaching that honesty is the best pol- 
icy would be determined by examining Y’s conduct in certain situations where 
the norm of honesty could be invoked and acted upon. Scheffler’s major point 
is that since this basic ambiguity exists, it is possible to shift between the two 
interpretations with the most undesirable practical results. We may begin 
with an active interpretation of such norm-stating sentences, shift in the proc- 
ess of instruction and test to a non-active interpretation, and finally presume 
that we have been successful in moral instruction in the active sense, whereas 
we have actually taught and tested for knowledge as interpreted in a non- 
active sense, 

Scheffler’s analysis is most helpful in clarifying a basic ambiguity that bears 
directly on problems of moral education. When it is taken together with other 
subtle distinctions that he makes between types of knowing and teaching, it 
gives us a series of important insights as well as a method for treating certain 
crucial issues involved in moral education. It does not give us an indication 
or suggestion as to a desirable and reasonable interpretation of the role of the 
teacher in moral instruction, and of the criteria for his success in such instruc- 
tion, although there seem to be indications of Scheffler’s views on these mat- 
ters. These issues will now concern us here. 

The “aims” of instruction are usually stated vaguely. They often exist as a 
facade behind which the actual process of instruction can go on undisturbed. 
If we want a true indication of what the aims of instruction are in any given 
course, we must look to the examinations that are given to the students, and 
to the criteria used by teachers for measuring success on the examinations, If 
we are engaged in teaching “critical thinking,” “art appreciation,” or “moral 
conduct” we can get a clue as to the actual working definition of these terms 
as well as the actual aims of instruction by looking at the knowledge or be- 
havior that students are expected to exhibit on the successful completion of 
such a course, In this way we can determine the actual aims or content of in- 
struction. It is for this reason that the postulation of criteria for success is a 
crucial consideration in all teaching, but particularly in the ambiguous area 
of moral instruction. If our aim is real, then we teach for its acquisition, and 
try to test for it. This does not mean that we must use a direct method of 
teaching. It might be done by indirection, by precept and example, by expect- 
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ing certain learning to “transfer” from one area to another. But the tests 
should be specific and clear to insure that we have been successful in attaining 
our real objectives. Then these tests would be an index of the actual content 
of instruction. Of course I do not mean to suggest that the present state of 
sophistication in test construction is such that test results can be an accurate 
indicator of success in all areas. Such is far from the case. We cannot success- 
fully test everything that is taught for, although we should attempt to, for it 
is essential to clearly delineate the capacity that we expect students to acquire 
by the end of the teaching interval. We do not derive our aims from our tests 
but our tests serve as an indicator of what the actual aims are. If we fail to 
make clear the criteria for success and to establish some means of ascertaining 
the degree of success attained, then our teaching probably has no conscious 
aim. We should continue to teach for “creativity,” “appreciation,” and “em- 
pathy” although our present modes of testing are inadequate. However, these 
capacities need to be much more clearly defined in terms of the actual subject 
matter of instruction. We may not be able to devise a mechanism to test for 
these capacities, but we should be able to recognize them when we see them. 

What, then, should our aims be when we are engaged in moral instruction? 
The answer to this question would help us to delineate the responsibility of 
the school in this regard. Scheffler points out that it is a vague question be- 
cause of the ambiguity of the term “moral instruction” and he helps to point 
out the sources of ambiguity, but he stops short of recommending a proper or 
reasonable answer. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that we quite properly mean differ- 
ent things by “moral instruction” at different stages of the child’s develop- 
ment. For example, if we are engaged in teaching a norm of honesty, we might 
construe it in these different ways,’ depending on the maturity of the pupil: 

(1) To teach Y to be honest through habit, using certain sanctions to insure 
honest behavior, (Training). 

(2) To teach Y that honesty is more desirable than dishonesty. (Teaching 
the rule and reasons for it). 

(3) To teach Y to believe in the rule that honesty is more desirable than dis- 
honesty. (Teaching the student to reflect on the rule and to provide his own 
reasons for accepting it.) 

(4) To teach Y to be honest out of conviction, and to ask him to offer ob- 
jective and impartial reasons for this conviction. (Teaching the student to be 
committed to certain rules and to act in accordance with his convictions.) 

The tests for success in each of these instances would be different. dn (1) suc- 
cess would consist of Y’s simply exhibiting a pattern of honest behavior; in 


* This schema is prompted by the Scheffler analysis, ibid., pp. 94-95. 
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(2) the test would determine whether Y could reproduce appropriate state- 
ments relative to the belief that honesty is a desirable norm; in (3) the acqui- 
sition of the belief itself would be tested by asking Y to give adequate reasons 
to support the belief; in (4) Y would be expected not only to give reasons for 
commitment to the belief, but evidence that he acts in accordance with the 
belief. 

Each of these interpretations probably has a valid place in any program of 
moral instruction, for some might be considered prerequisite to the later ac- 
quisition of knowledge or behavior deemed desirable and sufficient for success 
in moral instruction. The crucial question to be raised is: What are the mini- 
mal conditions sufficient to indicate success in moral instruction at the end of 
the teaching interval? 

After reading the Scheffler analysis one might be tempted to construe this 
question in terms of deciding on an active or non-active interpretation of 
norm-stating sentences as a major clue to the definition of success. And at first 
blush, the answer would seem to be an easy one. To teach someone about 
honesty, or even to expect him to give reasons for holding that honesty is the 
best policy, would, after all, seem quite vacuous, since we have not taught and 
tested for moral conduct. Similarly, if we are successful in merely inculcating 
moral habits, there is no indication that this was done by having our students 
act out of conviction. We are tempted to conclude that moral instruction con- 
sists in the attempt to get students to acquire a norm or pattern of action, and 
to reflectively support these norms in an “objective” or “impartial” manner.* 
A necessary condition for success would then be the demonstration by the stu- 
dent of the appropriate moral behavior (acting honestly, paying one’s debts, 
etc.). But this suggests a much more extensive responsibility for the school in 
insuring moral conduct. It suggests a much more “practical” environment 
where teaching and test were not “merely intellectual” and where students 
could demonstrate “actively” the successful acquisition of norms of conduct. 
The alternative would be to encourage mere verbalism, by turning out stu- 
dents whose beliefs are merely intellectual and unrelated to a pattern of 
action. £ 

The dilemma is more apparent than real. As Scheffler suggests at one point 
in his analysis, the ambiguity involved in this discussion can be related to the 
classic problem of whether virtue can be taught. The crucial case is the one in 
which the student who demonstrates that he has been taught, in the non- 
active sense, that honesty is the best policy proceeds to act in ways incompati- 
ble with an adoption of the norm of honesty. Scheffler maintains that two 
interpretations of this case are possible, depending on one’s position regarding 


* See Scheffler, ibid., p. 95- 
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the relation between knowledge and virtue. One view would maintain that X 
had successfully taught Y, but that Y’s failure to act on this knowledge can be 
attributed to a failure of the will. The other view would hold that the teach- 
ing has not been successful, since the appropriate moral conduct did not 
result. 

This points up the complexity of problems involved in deciding on the 
ends and means of moral instruction. Although Scheffler maintains that the 
problem of the relation between knowledge and virtue is “not as fundamental 
as it first appears” we soon see that it is the most basic issue to be dealt with 
in defining the aims of moral instruction, for the basic question here is the 
criterion for ascertaining success or failure in teaching. The choice is not arbi- 
trary. We certainly have ample evidence to Suggest that intellectual appre- 
hension, understanding and avowal of norms do not guarantee an acquisition 
in conduct of the pattern of action prescribed by the norm. Since the transfer 
between belief and action is not automatic, the attainment of the aim of moral 
conduct must, then, involve not only intellectual apprehension and support 
of norms, but also a training of the will so that the student can bridge the gap 
between belief and action. This would make the task of moral instruction 
much more complex. 

It is thus that we arrive at the crucial question as to whether the responsi- 
bility of the school is to strive for success in the attainment of moral conduct 
on the part of its students. The answer to this, is, I believe, a qualified “yes”. 
As Scheffler points out, “the inculcation of habits, norms and propensities per- 
vades all known educational Practice,”® and teachers’ responsibility for this 
cannot be evaded. It would seem to be true, then, that the school must assume 
some responsibility for promoting moral conduct. The more interesting ques- 
tion is the extent of this responsibility and precisely how this responsibility 
is to be fulfilled. Is it necessary to convert the school into a microcosm of soci- 
ety as the progressives would Suggest, so that moral conduct in the school mir- 
rors that in the “world outside”? Must we have direct moral training such as 
we find in religious schools? 

In order to answer these questions we must be clear as to what we mean by 
“moral conduct,” so that we can see what would be involved in achieving it. 


* Ibid., pp. 83-84. Traditionally, moral Philosophers have held that moral training consists 
not only in leading the student to an intellectual apprehension of norms, but also in a train- 
ing of the will. Aristotle, for example, emphasized the importance of habituation or prac- 
ticing right acts, so that the student’s will would be trained to do what his mind told him 
was right. William Frankena puts it this way: “We may perhaps take for granted, then, that 
the problem of producing virtue in the next generation is a twofold one: (1) that of handing 
on a ‘knowledge of good and evil’ or ‘knowing how’ to act, and (2) that of insuring that 
our children’s conduct will conform to this ‘knowledge’.” “Toward a Philosophy of Moral 
Education,” Harvard Educational Review, Fall, 1958, p. 302. 

€ Scheffer, op. cit., p. 99. 
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Again we find Scheffler’s analysis most helpful, for he points out that moral 
conduct does not consist merely in acting in accordance with a norm, Such 
behavior may come about through compulsion or force, or may be performed 
automatically. To be properly considered moral, conduct must entail a “re- 
flective and impartial support of norms.”? This involves, then, four factors, 
jointly sufficient to entail moral conduct: (a) belief in a norm; (b) a tendency 
and capacity to offer a rationale supporting the norm; (c) a disinterested or 
impartial application of judgment concerning the norm; and (d) a tendency 
and capacity to act in accordance with the norm. As teachers engaged in moral 
instruction we may strive to achieve any of these objectives. The manner in 
which we attempted to achieve them would probably differ in each case be- 
cause of what is entailed by the objective itself, Nevertheless, as I have already 
suggested, we would be properly considered to be engaged in moral instruc- 
tion at any of the levels listed. The crucial point is that if we aim to achieve 
moral conduct (d) as a result of our instruction, all of the above objectives 
must be met. Can this be accomplished within the framework of the school? 
Should it be? 

I have suggested that striving for moral conduct is a qualified aim of the 
school. The school’s responsibility is not to insure moral conduct, for such. 
insurance is impossible. The school hopes that the student will achieve various 
kinds and degrees of understanding but it does not insure understanding. 
Rather, it makes available the means by which understanding can be acquired 
by presenting data, principles, and techniques to students, and testing for 
their success in learning these. It teaches for knowledge that promotes under- 
standing. One of the conditions necessary for success in understanding rests 
with the pupil. We do not speak of failure in getting students to understand 
as a failure in teaching, unless our lesson has for some reason been incomplete. 
When we have offered a reasonable opportunity to the student to achieve 
understanding and he fails to do so, we attribute the failure to the pupil 
rather than to the instructor. Hence we say that we promote understanding 
rather than teach understanding. In this case we assume that understanding 
will be a by-product of our instruction. We try to make ourselves knowledge- 
able about those subsidiary learnings that are most conducive to the pronio 
tion of understanding and then proceed to teach and test for them. (As Gilbert 
Ryle has pointed out, this understanding may take place through a process 
which is not at all “intellectual” in the accepted sense of that term, as when 
we get a student to understand how to swim, or to understand what tragedy is.) 

Perhaps this notion of “promotion” needs some clarification. In his analy- 
sis of the uses of the verb “to teach,” Scheffler, although not suggesting that 


7 Ibid., pp. 94-95- 
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the list is exhaustive, treats three standard uses, “teaching that,” “teaching to,” 
and “teaching how to.” None of these uses is sufficient to describe what hap- 
pens when we aim for an acquisition of understanding on the part of the 
pupil, although each may well be involved. Perhaps it would be more appro- 
priate to say that we teach for understanding of a certain sort by teaching that, 
and/or teaching to, and/or teaching how to. The final success in achieving 
understanding rests with the learner rather than the teacher, although this is 
not the case (except in a trivial sense) in the three other uses. This, after all, 
is not surprising, for education, properly conceived, is concerned with the 
development of the freedom of the learner. It can be distinguished from train- 
ing in that it involves unpredictable responses at the end of the teaching inter- 
val. In order to achieve this aim it is necessary to encourage independence in 
the learner, and with this independence, responsibility for final learning out- 
comes. This is what makes the process educative. We promote not only under- 
standing, but freedom as well. 

The promotion of moral conduct is analogous in some respects to the 
promotion of understanding. We cannot teach understanding. Nor can we 
“teach” moral conduct if we construe it in sense (d) above. What we can do 
is to promote moral conduct by providing the means by which students can 
arrive at beliefs, defend them, demonstrate a commitment to them, and de- 
velop a method for criticizing them. 

We should be careful to note here that these are the very criteria listed by 
Scheffler for success in the acquisition of norm-stating sentences in the non- 
active interpretation. In his words, “We have gathered acknowledged evidence 
for such success, of the sorts generally presumed adequate for B statements 
[X teaches Y that] with fact-stating components, that is, we have questioned 
Y under controlled conditions, presented various statements for him to judge, 
gotten him to express inferences related to the component in question, and so 
forth, but failed to examine his conduct with respect to norm-acquisition.”8 
Success in achieving these aims will not insure moral conduct. But a failure 
to act morally after the successful attainment of these aims cannot be attrib- 
uted to a failure in teaching. 

If we seriously set about to promote understanding in the pupil we are 
reasonably specific about the types of understanding we wish to promote. We 
then choose a set of rules, techniques, and principles which will be most con- 
ducive to the promotion of that understanding, and teach directly for them, 
For the teacher this necessitates a ruthless process of choosing and specifying 
objectives of instruction, and then formulating means by which these objec- 
tives can be most efficiently attained. When testing for the attainment of 


? Scheffler, ibid., p, 83. 
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them, our tests must be specific and must deal with the subject matter chosen 
for instruction. If our teaching has been successful, learning will have taken 
place. The knowledge derived will pertain not only to the specific subject 
matter used as a means of attaining knowledge, but to analogous situations as 
well. We assume that there will be a transfer of learning to other situations, 
If such transfer were not possible we would need to start afresh every time we 
taught anything.® 

In promoting moral conduct our task is similar. We aim at the acquisition 
of certain principles, skills and dispositions, but we are definitely limited, for 
example, in the number of rules and principles that can be taught, and in the 
scope of skills we can teach for specifically and directly. Here again we must 
assume a transfer in knowledge of principles, and skills, to wider areas of ex- 
perience analogous to those taught for specifically in the teaching interval. 

In promoting moral conduct, then, we are concerned with achieving objec- 
tives conducive to its attainment. Chiefly, these objectives are a knowledge 
of moral principles, a commitment to certain of them, and the ability and 
tendency reflectively to support moral convictions objectively arrived at. We 
have suggested that the true indicator of the objectives of moral instruction 
is the test that is given to determine its success or failure. How then, would 
we test for the achievement of these objctives? We could do so by getting our 
students to present defensible moral positions and to indicate their convic- 
tions on ethical issues. We could teach for these objectives by presenting prob- 
lems for apprehension and solution.!° Are we then, not open to the charge 
that the attainment of these objectives, as measured by the tests we have de- 
signed, yields evidence only of intellectual apprehension of norms, and that 
we have not really striven for the attainment of those objectives that will pro- 
mote moral conduct? We are presenting problems for intellectual apprehen- 
sion and solution, but the manner in which these problems are studied and 
solved, and the manner in which norms are criticized represents moral activity 
of a significant kind. If the student is involved in an active formulation, cri- 
tique, and defense of norms he is engaged in moral activity. Moral instruction 
thus construed aims at (a) intellectual commitment to norms; (b) reflection 
and criticism of norms held; (c) inculcation and promotion of a method of 
objective criticism and evaluation which in itself represents an important 
form of moral activity. Developing skill in scientific method involves the use 
of rules of evidence and procedure. Historical analysis involves considerable 


°In this regard see Israel Scheffler, “Justifying Curriculum Decisions,” The School Review, 
Winter, 1958, pp. 470-472- S 

” "These Arae EEN need not be those of “pure” ethical character penay om 
ciated with courses in moral philosophy. They might well be issues that arise in the norm: 
course of study that have ethical implications. 
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honesty in scholarship. The teacher of literature deals constantly with the 
understanding and resolution of moral problems. 

" These points suggest two implications. The first is that the process of re- 
flecting on and criticizing norms is in itself moral activity, even though it 
takes place intellectually. The second is that in moral instruction, as in all 
other instruction, we assume that there will be a great deal of transfer (intel- 
lectual, to be sure) from the limited area of instruction to a wider range of 
situations in present and later life. In these important aspects moral instruc- 
tion is analogous to instruction in other areas. 

At this point we can postulate a notion of responsibility for the school in 
moral instruction. It should not aim directly for the attainment of moral con- 
duct except insofar as the conductcan be taught for in the intellectual curricu- 
lum, (It is also necessary, of course, to train the child in practical moral mat- 
ters). But that curriculum is pregnant with possibilities for moral instruction. 
Indeed, it might be argued that the successful teaching of history, literature 
and science necessitates the reflection on, discussion of and criticism of moral 
issues in an objective and impartial fashion. 

Thus we see that successful intellectual instruction often involves moral 
instruction, and that the successful attainment of the objectives of intellectual 
instruction entails the attainment of skills, attitudes and commitments that 
are essential to the acquisition of moral conduct. Specifically, this entails get- 
ting the student to arrive at a position on issues that are moral, jusifying that 
position, and demonstrating consistency in its application to other moral 
issues. 

This indicates the manner in which moral instruction can take place, as 
well as the limits of the school’s responsibility for it. The school should not 
directly strive to achieve aims that promote moral conduct except insofar as 
this is possible and feasible within the bounds of normal intellectual curricu- 
lum study. But as we have seen this gives a considerable responsibility to the 
school for developing habits, skills and sensitivities that are conducive to 
moral conduct.1? If the student later fails to exercise these capacities in which 


™ Of course, this is not meant to suggest that the direct inculcation of norms should not 
take place at appropriate points. It is an essential function of schooling. Yet it in itself, as 
Scheffer so clearly demonstrates, is not moral conduct. However, we should also note, that in 
using examples of practical maxims such as “honesty is the best policy” and “pay your debts” 
Scheffler unwittingly focuses too often on the area of practical maxims that are conducive 
to inculcation by training. 

* Bertrand Russell shares this point of view. Taking his cue from Aristotle's analysis of the 
relation between intellectual and moral virtues, he says: 

Although improvement of character should not be the aim of instruction, there are certain 

qualities which are very desirable, and which are essential to the successful pursuit of 

knowledge; they may be called the intellectual virtues, These should result from intellec- 

tual education; but they should result as needed in learning, not as virtues pursued for 

their own sakes. Among such qualities the chief seem to me: curiosity, open-mindedness, 
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success has been demonstrated, we must then attribute this to a failure of the 
will rather than a failure of instruction. 

Perhaps the principal point to be made here is that the dichotomy suggested 
by the distinction between “intellectual” and “moral” instruction is not neces- 
sarily valid. As several recent writers have pointed out, the manner in which 
the process of instruction is carried out is a crucial factor in developing moral 
sensitivity, even in the supposedly “morally neutral” field of science. Demon- 
strated success in the techniques and procedures of valid investigation and 
conclusion in these disciplines does represent a form of moral activity, behav- 
ior which will hopefully transfer to wider areas of moral experience. It is, in 
an important sense, a training of the will. 

Now if we return to the distinction posed by Scheffler between an active 
and non-active interpretation of norm-stating sentences, we see that a strict 
interpretation of his distinction would insist on a decision between the two. 
What I am essentially suggesting here is that the (active)-(non-active) distinc- 
tion, although valid, implies a decision between mere verbalism and real 
moral conduct. Although a reasonable choice suggests that the desirable alter- 
native is the inactive one, we need not accept the notion that this choice im- 
plies condoning a kind of vacuous verbalism. For an “inactive” interpretation, 
when construed in the fashion that I have described above, can be reasonably 
considered to be quite “active” indeed. It provides for rigorous intellectual 
activity that is conducive to moral conduct, but does not insure moral conduct. 
The choice of this construction would allow for the retention of the academic 
curriculum with its disciplined modes of thinking that are generalizable to a 
wide variety of situations. It would help to break down the dichotomy be- 
tween intellectual and moral education and that between education and 
training. And it would remove the temptation to make the school a laboratory 
for experimenting with realistic, life-like situations in order to insure moral 
conduct on the part of its products. Professor Ducasse’s remarks on wisdom 


might be appropriate here: 


The final judgment as to what, for the person whose choice of a course of action is 
concerned, is the wise, i.e., the best course to choose cannot be made for him by an- 
other. What another may be able to do for him is only to enlighten his judgment py 
pointing out to him particular existing circumstances, or particular probable objective 
consequences of one or another possible choice, or particular kinds of value those 
choices or their consequences would have, of which the person called upon to choose 


Re 


belief that knowledge is possible though difficult, patience, industry, concentration and 


exactness, 5 sehi 
Edutation and the Good Life, New York, Liveright Publishing Corp., 1926, P- 149 
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a course of action was not aware. But, once this person has been made aware of all 
these relevant matters, the final judgment has to be his own.18 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, I have suggested that Israel Scheffler’s analysis of certain prob- 
lems in moral education has been most helpful in clarifying the concept and 
in posing alternatives for decision. Since his purpose was to clarify and not to 
direct judgment, he is not responsible for inferences that might be drawn 
from his analysis, However, his distinction between an active and non-active 
interpretation of norm-stating sentences tends to create the impression that 
the normal liberal curriculum, which emphasizes an intellectual apprehen- 
sion of norms, is impotent in promoting moral conduct because it rests on 
verbalism. This distinction tends, in its present form, to obscure the responsi- 
bility of the school and the teacher regarding moral instruction. One could 
easily infer that the school must teach directly for moral conduct in practical, 
life-like situations. 

This is difficult, if not impossible, and it is undesirable, for it would, in 
effect, convert the school into a moral training ground at the expense of its 
other functions. 

I suggest, then that we invoke two other notions of Mr. Scheffler’s to help 
clarify the school’s responsibility: (a) Generalizability or logical transfer! 
and (b) the importance of manner,15 a concept which is stressed rather bril- 
liantly by R. S. Peters.16 When these two notions are applied to the intellec- 
tual apprehension and judgment of norms we see this “mere intellectual proc- 
ess” as a highly active one which is applicable in principle to a wide variety 
of moral situations. We also see that the student has been trained in the art 
of judgment and evaluation. Success in this endeavor does not insure moral 
conduct. Further, it does not even have as an aim of instruction moral action 
in life-like situations. This is a hoped for by-product of the acquisition of the 
aims (i.e., it is an end of education). 

However, it would be dangerous to believe that success in moral instruction 
in this sense would be trivial or vacuous. For although it is true that knowing 
the good does not guarantee the doing of it, it is similarly true that an absence 
of knowledge of the good and skill in judging the good often makes moral 
conduct impossible, even if one desires to do the good and has the will to do 


* Curt J. Ducasse, “On the Nature of Function of Philosophy of Education,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, Spring, 1956, p. 111. 

™ Scheffler, “Justifying Curriculum Decisions,” op. cit., p. 470. 

* Scheffler, The Language of Education, Op. cit., p. 58. 

* Authority, Responsibility and Education. London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1959, 
“Must an Educator have an Aim?”, Pp: 83-96. 
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so. I am thinking, for example, of the American prisoners of war in Korea. 
Many of them failed to act morally or patriotically because they were utterly 
uneducated in the importance of or meaning of freedom and responsibility. 
They failed to understand the aims of the society or of the war. And they 
failed to see the significance of, or the possibility of acting rightly in a difficult 
situation. Although the Army now attributes this to a failure of training (poor 
habituation) it might be more properly attributable to a failure of education 
in the promotion of understanding, freedom, and the exercise of judgment 
in novel or difficult situations.17 

Perhaps, then, we have ample opportunity, within the liberal arts and sci- 
ences, to engage in moral instruction which will be conducive to moral con- 
duct, but which will not insure it. 


"In this regard see an excellent paper by Raymond English of Kenyon College, “Political 
Education: The Urgent Problem,” Teachers College Record, March, 1961, pp. 485-496. 
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The claim has been advanced that the attainment 
of universally applicable criteria of good teaching is 
impossible. The author analyzes the implications of 
this claim and presents a counter position. 


JANE ROLAND MARTIN 


University of Denver 


Can There Be Universally 
Applicable Criteria of Good Teaching? 


In an article entitled “Educational Research: A Criticism,” G. H. Bantock 
claims that there are, and can be, no universally applicable criteria of what 
constitutes a good teacher (1961, p. 276). He bases his argument on the fact 
that teaching is a triadic relation, i.e. it is describable by the form “A teaches 
B to C.” Bantock points out that when we speak of teaching we imply both a 
direct and an indirect object, in other words we teach something to someone 
(p. 275). Subjects differ, moreover, in the demands they make on the teacher's 
capacity (p. 276). For example, having a good voice may be a requisite for the 
teacher of poetry but not for the teacher of woodwork (p. 276). Since a teacher 
always acts in concrete situations “which will vary the demands made upon 
his skill” (p. 274), no general answer to the question “What makes a good 
teacher?” can be given. At the least, we must consider separately “the French 
teacher,” “the history teacher,” “the nursery school teacher” (p. 277). 

It is important to examine Bantock’s claim and the argument on which it 
rests for two reasons. In the first place the claim can be generalized so that it 
extends not only to criteria of the good teacher or good teaching? but also to 
principles of teaching, methods of teaching, and so on. For the argument Ban- 


*It should be noted that Bantock believes the notion of teaching unsuccessfully involves a 
contradiction in terms (p. 275); that he does not differentiate the good teacher from the 
successful teacher (pp. 275-76); and that he views the criteria in question as criteria of what 
constitutes a good (successful) teacher or good (successful) teaching. For the present pur- 
pose there is no need to question these assumptions, 
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tock gives to support the claim of the impossibility of universally applicable 
criteria would seem equally able to support analogous claims respecting prin- 
ciples and methods. Now such claims cannot be taken lightly for they deny 
the possibility of finding general answers to questions about teachers and 
teaching and, in effect, advise those engaged in educational research to limit 
their inquiry to the teacher or teaching of particular school subjects. Insofar, 
then, as Bantock’s claim serves as a guide or directive to educational research, 
it has practical implications of prime importance. 

There is a second reason for examining Bantock’s claim and argument care- 
fully. In his article Bantock analyzes the concept of “teaching” and from this 
analysis purports to draw his conclusion about the impossibility of universally 
applicable criteria. This procedure is presumably an application of his gen- 
eral thesis that conceptual clarification is necessary if educational research is 
to be successful (pp. 274ff.). But any procedure which results in the attempt to 
limit inquiry requires analysis. It is one thing to advocate conceptual analysis 
for the purpose of clearing up ambiguities in the terms employed in research, 
as Bantock does (p. 272), but it is another thing to conclude from any particu- 
lar conceptual analysis that certain types of inquiry are illegitimate. One can- 
not help wondering, when such a conclusion is reached, if conceptual analysis 
has not overstepped its bounds. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM TEACHING AS A TRIADIC RELATION 


Briefly, the argument on which Bantock’s claim rests runs as follows: When 
we teach, we teach someone some subject; hence, when we speak about teach- 
ers or teaching, we must speak about them in relation to some subject. More- 
over, since every subject is different from every other subject, it follows that 
whatever we have to say about teachers or teaching will vary from subject to 
subject. To state the case metaphorically, subject matter dictates method. 
Now this argument may have initial plausibility insofar as the claim that 
there can be no universally applicable criteria of good teaching is concerned, 
for it is true that when we teach we always teach some subject, and it might 
seem to follow from this that there can be no criteria which are independent 
of particular subjects. But it is difficult to see how the argument can be thought 
to function as support for the companion claim that “at the very least one 
needs to create ‘homunculi’ called ‘the French teacher,’ ‘the history teacher, 


>” (p. 277), For if the fact that teaching is a triadic rela- 


or ‘the nursery teacher’ apie 
tion supports the view that criteria of good teaching must be specific with re- 
the view that they must be spe- 


spect to subject, it would seem also to support : i 
cific with respect to student. Why should the B of the form “A teaches B to : 
be singled out for special attention and the C ignored? But then, letting Py, 
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P,,..., P, stand for particular pupils and S,, Sə ..., S, stand for particular 
subjects, we would not be able to talk simply about criteria of teaching S,, 
criteria of teaching S», etc.; we would have to talk about criteria of teaching 
S, to P,, criteria of teaching S, to Py, criteria of teaching S, to P4, etc. 

Indeed, to be consistent, if the fact that teaching is triadic made it necessary 
to speak of it relative to subject and student, it would be necessary also to 
speak of it relative to teacher—the A of the form “A teaches B to C.” Letting 
Ti, Ta ..., T, stand for particular teachers, then if there were criteria of 
good teaching, they would on this view be criteria of teaching S, to P, by T,, 
criteria of teaching S, to P, by T», etc. But the end of making the criteria of 
good teaching relative is not yet in sight. For it can be argued that “A teaches 
B to C” is elliptical and that teaching is really a tetradic relation describable 
by the form “A teaches B to C at D” where D stands for some time period. Ac- 
cording to the logic of the original argument, any criteria of good teaching 
there might be would be criteria of teaching S; to P, by T; at time t,, criteria 
of teaching S, to P} by T; at time ts, etc. In other words, we would have to 
distinguish not merely “the French teacher” from “the history teacher,” as 
Bantock suggests, but “Jones teaching French to Smith in 1962” from “Jones 
teaching French to Smith in 1963.” Moreover, if teaching implies some subject 
and some student and some time, it also implies some place. It would seem, 
therefore, that principles of teaching would have to be made relative to place 
too. 

Even if we assume that we can exhaust the respects in which criteria of good 
teaching must be made relative, there is the problem of deciding what con- 
stitutes proper substitutions for the various letters of the form “A teaches B 
to...” It might seem that this question ought to be answered by empirical 
research and ought not to be decided in advance. But Bantock asserts that “the 
search for criteria all too often rests purely on empirical grounds” (p. 275). 
The whole thrust of his argument seems to be that conceptual analysis is nec- 
essary in order to determine the proper range of application of criteria of 
good teaching. If empirical research is not needed in order to determine that 
criteria of good teaching must be relative to particular subjects, then it would 
seem not to be needed in order to determine just what constitutes a particular 
subject (or time, place, etc.) either, 

Now it may be fairly €asy to determine what constitutes a teacher and a 
pupil—although one may wonder if a group of persons can be substituted for 
C or if only an individual person can be—but it is not at all clear what can 
be substituted for the variables of time, place, and subject in our form. Is it 
legitimate, for example, merely to distinguish “Jones teaching French to 
Smith in 1962 in the United States” from “Jones teaching French to Smith in 
1963 in the United States” or must we distinguish between “Jones teaching 
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French to Smith in May 1962 in the United States” and “Jones teaching 
French to Smith in June 1962 in the United States” and between “Jones 
teaching French to Smith... in Massachusetts” and “Jones teaching French 
to Smith . . . in Colorado”? Are French and history to be treated as subjects or 
are they to be broken down, e.g., French into grammar and reading, and his- 
tory into ancient, medieval, and American? 

Surely it will be granted that if we follow the argument from teaching as a 
triadic relation to what seems to be its logical conclusion, it provides no war- 
rant at all for the view that there can at best be criteria of teaching particular 
subjects. For according to this line of argument, if there are any criteria of 
teaching, they will not merely be specific to some subject but will be specific 
also to some teacher, student, time, place, and, indeed, to anything else, e.g. 
purpose, in respect to which teaching may be relative. This conclusion pre- 
sents a gloomy prospect for anyone interested in the systematic study of teach- 
ing. Indeed, for all practical purposes it rules out such study. Fortunately, 
however, there is no reason to accept it. The argument from teaching as a 
triadic relation to the impossibility of universally applicable criteria of good 
teaching and the possibility, at best, of criteria applicable to the teaching of 
particular subjects is simply fallacious. 

In recent years writers on education have stressed the fact that “teaching” 
is a triadic term (e.g. Scheffler, 1958, 1960; Gowin, 1961). In doing so they have 
been concerned, among other things, to remind their readers that phrases such 
as “I teach children” or “I teach history” are elliptical. It would be unfortu- 
nate if more were to be read into their analyses of teaching as a triadic relation 
than was originally intended. To argue as Scheffler does (1960, pp. 38-9), for 
instance, from an analysis of the term “teaching” to the conclusion that “I 
teach children, not subjects” is not to be taken literally, is one thing; to argue 
from an analysis of the term to the impossibility of certain kinds of criteria of 
good teaching, is another. ain í 

The argument from teaching as a triadic relation to the possibility or im- 
possibility of certain sorts of criteria of teaching will be seen to be invalid once 
it is recognized that a term capable of behaving as a relative term can alio be 
used as an absolute term (Quine, 1955, p- 119; 1960, p. 106). “Teaches,” for 
example, is capable of behaving triadically but also monadically or, for that 
matter, dyadically, tetradically, etc. We analyze a term to fit our purpose by 
making explicit in the analysis as much or as little information ee needed. 
It begs the question, therefore, to say that because teaching is a triadic rela- 
tion, criteria of good teaching must be made relative, at least to eubiccumat tens 5 
For the question at issue is how, given the purpose of constructing criteria g 
good teaching, we are to construe “teaching,” i.e. whether for this purpose it 
should be analyzed as triadic, tetradic, dyadic, etc. 
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Suppose we wanted to establish criteria for the teaching of children of a 
particular ethnic group. Such criteria would be relative not to particular 
school subjects but to a particular type of pupil. “Teaching,” for this purpose, 
would be analyzed as a dyadic term, “A teaches C.” On the other hand, sup- 
pose we were interested in formulating criteria for the teaching of science and 
mathematics in high school. Such criteria would be relative to pupil and to 
school subject. “Teaching,” for this purpose, would be construed as a triadic 
term, “A teaches B to G.” Now suppose a historian were trying to formulate 
criteria of teaching which applied to different eras, e.g. criteria of teaching in 
the 18th century, the 19th century, the goth century. Such criteria would be 
relative to time, To determine if they would also be relative to pupil or school 
subject we would have to examine the historian’s purpose more closely in 
order to see if he were interested in the differences, say, between secondary and 
primary education or between the teaching of history and the teaching of lan- 
guages. In any case, time, which does not even enter into Bantock’s analysis 
of “teaching” as a triadic term, would in this context be a crucial element of 
the analysis of “teaching.” 

But if “teaching” can be construed as dyadic given one purpose, triadic 
given another, and tetradic given another, why can't it be construed as mo- 
nadic given yet a different purpose? Given the purpose of formulating uni- 
versally applicable criteria of teaching, for example, pupil, school, subject, 
time, etc., need not be “unpacked” in the analysis of “teaching.” There is no 
reason why for this purpose “teaching” cannot be analyzed as a monadic term. 


THERE Can BE UNIVERSALLY APPLICABLE CRITERIA 


The argument from teaching as a triadic relation fails to support Bantock’s 
claim that there can be no universally applicable criteria of teaching; indeed, 
the argument is incapable of supporting any thesis about the range of appli- 
cation of criteria of teaching. It remains possible, of course, that the thesis 
under consideration is valid on independent grounds, and it is to that ques- 
tion that we must now address ourselves. The reader may have noticed a simi- 
larity between Bantock’s claim and a view of scientific method widely held 
today. Such eminent writers as James Conant (1951) and Gerald Holton (1958) 
have maintained that there is no one scientific method, but at the very best 
only scientific methods. These writers hold that the search for “the” or “a” 
scientific method is misguided, for there is no single set of rules or procedures 
which holds across all sciences; each science is unique and has its own meth- 
ods. To speak of scientific method as if it were something general, then, is to 
ignore the actual variations among the sciences. 

Now the fact that there are many sciences and that great variation among 
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them exists is undeniable. But this in itself does not require one to abandon 
the belief that there is “one” scientific method. As Ernest Nagel has pointed 
out, any two inquiries 


will exhibit identifiable and important differences; and it is possible to argue from 
these differences to the conclusion that in pursuing their objectives the sciences em- 
ploy a variety of methods. But it is equally clear that any two inquiries will possess 
some common features, so that by insisting on these to the exclusion of the manifest 
differences one can without difficulty maintain the unitary character of scientific 
method (1958, p. 147). 


It is the differences which are uppermost in the minds of Conant and Holton, 
eg. the differences in instruments employed, in skills exercised, in points of 
view, in modes of discovery. Yet the various sciences can be examined with an 
eye to their similarities rather than their differences. 

Nagel suggests that common features of the various sciences will become ap- 
parent if we focus our attention on the way in which statements in the sciences 
are evaluated. Indeed, he believes that there is a body of principles which ap- 
plies to all the sciences with respect to the validation of their claims to authen- 
tic knowledge. There is no need to assess Nagel’s belief here, for regardless of 
the validity of his substantive claim concerning scientific method, his theoreti- 
cal point holds good. Moreover, it is not merely the case that any two inquiries 
will exhibit common features; in principle, any number of inquiries will. It is 
fallacious, then, to conclude that because the sciences differ among themselves 
there are and can be no general principles of scientific method. Of course, we 
might find that the common features exhibited by a variety of inquiries were 
quite uninteresting to one attempting to formulate principles of scientific 
method. However, this is not a conclusion that can be reached a priori. 
Whether the common features among inquiries yield interesting or uninter- 
esting, important or trivial, principles of scientific method can only be decided 
after these features have been investigated. 

To return to our original topic, it should be clear, in view of the very ob- 
vious variation among school subjects, that those concerned with teaching 
might wish to focus attention exclusively on the differences in teaching. one 
subject rather than another. There is no doubt that skill in using a saw is a 
requisite for the teacher of woodwork but not for the teacher of poetry; m 
the ability to determine a student’s understanding of Keats is essential A tl p 
teacher of poetry but not for the teacher of mathematics, that knowledge oi 
the best order for introducing algebraic concepts is necessary for the teacher 
of mathematics but not for the teacher of French. However, just as the various 
sciences exhibit common features, so does good teaching of the various sub- 
jects; and, if one wishes to focus attention on them, one can. 
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If the features common to good teaching of the various subjects are empha- 
sized, then criteria can be formulated which apply not merely to the teaching 
of a particular subject, but to the teaching of all subjects. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that the claim under consideration is untenable. In denying the possi- 
bility of universally applicable criteria of good teaching and asserting the pos- 
sibility of, at most, criteria of teaching particular subjects, Bantock overlooks 
the simple theoretical point that any group of things will exhibit common, as 
well as differentiating, features. That the features common to teaching the var- 
ious subjects will lead to the formulation of uninteresting, unimportant, and 
unhelpful criteria of teaching is, of course, a possibility. But on the one hand, 
it should be recalled that the claim in question denies the possibility of any 
sort of universally applicable criteria of teaching, not merely the possibility 
of interesting or helpful criteria. On the other hand, even if the claim were 
limited to the denial of interesting or helpful universally applicable criteria, 
it would be invalid, for the question of the importance or helpfulness of the 
criteria cannot be decided in advance. 


CONCLUSION 


We must conclude that the argument from “teaching” as a triadic term does 
not support the claim that there are and can be no universally applicable cri- 
teria of the good teacher. Moreover, on independent grounds the claim can be 
seen to be unwarranted. Educational research can continue to seek an answer 
to the question “What makes a good teacher?” if it wishes; inquiry into teach- 
ing in general need not stop. This is not to say that such inquiry will neces- 
sarily be successful or that universally applicable criteria of good teaching 
which are fruitful will be discovered. But it is to say that Bantock has pro- 
duced no grounds a priori for supposing such research to be doomed to dis- 
appointment, 

Bantock is surely right that conceptual analysis is needed if educational re- 
search is to be effective. Moreover, there is every reason to believe that its rele- 
vance for research does not consist merely in the clearing up of ambiguities 
in the terms used by scientists. But it is very doubtful that conceptual analysis 
has the power that Bantock would attribute to it, namely that of providing a 
rationale for placing a straitjacket on the scientist. In using conceptual anal- 
ysis to this end, Bantock does it a disservice. For who is going to take seriously 
the valid, but modest, claims for conceptual analysis in the light of the rash, 
invalid use of it to restrict inquiry? 
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In their recent book, Education and the New America,* 
Solon T. Kimball and James E. McClellan, Jr., examine 
the nature of educational commitment appropriate 

to America’s changing society. Their position is discussed 
by Theodore Brameld, Daniel H. Calhoun, and 
Kathleen Gough, followed by replies from the authors. 


Discussion 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA — 


i 
THEODORE BRAMELD 


Speaking of the current debate in education, Professors McClellan and Kim- 
ball say: “We are faced here with an almost inexplicable conceptual opacity” 
(p. 21). I am unable to formulate a sentence that so neatly epitomizes my judg- — 
ment of their own book. It should not have been published without more 
strenuous effort to sharpen its thinking, to improve the often cumbersome it 
and tedious style of its anthropologically oriented sections, and above all to” 
eliminate its profusion of overstated arrogances and underdeveloped conten- 
tions. It is with regret that I speak so bluntly, for I had welcomed the an- 
nouncement of this book with great expectations. Here, at last, a philosopher — 
and anthropologist were joining hands in a groundbreaking interpretation of 
the cultural-educational situation—just the kind of interdisciplinary under- 
taking that I have been urging for a long time. But the product is not only — 
much more disappointing than one should anticipate even from a pioneering 
effort; it is frightening. If two well-informed, fairly young and enthusiastic 
scholars trained in two major disciplines can provide no more by way of new ~ 
directions than this book provides, what hope is there for education in the i 
“new America”? Despite some insights and astute comments, it is a testimonial ~ 
to the failure of most educational theory today either to perceive or to assume 
the responsibilities that ought to be primary in so critical a time as our own. 
This negative evaluation is all the more regrettable in view of the positive 
thesis that the book propounds. Although even this thesis is concealed behind 
facades of opaque language, as if the authors were never quite secure enough — 


* Solon T. Kimball and James E. McClellan, Jr. Education and the New America, New A 
York: Random House, 1962. : 
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to bring their deepest concerns out of hiding, I trust that it focuses upon the 
quest for personal commitment in the midst of an impersonal, corporately 
organized society. Few would deny the urgency of such a quest—indeed, it has 
been recognized in various forms, at least since Marx’s clairvoyant treatment 
of the phenomenon of alienation. But the evidence provided in support of the 
shift from agrarianism to metropolis to corporate superstructures, though 
sometimes impressive, is more often either hackneyed or open to questions of 
accurate interpretation. 

Of many examples that could be cited, consider this statement; the recon- 
structionist movement in education (which, incidentally, is condescendingly 
dismissed) “peculiarly fails to understand that whatever potential influence 
in social change the school may possess comes from its close, interdependent 
involvement with all the other institutions in the society” (p. 15). As one who 
is sometimes classified as a reconstructionist, may I merely indicate that this 
statement is false. If there is any one principle upon which every educationist 
of this inclination whom I know is fully agreed, it is precisely that effective 
education is always inextricably involved in “all the other institutions in the 
society.” 

In one sense, however, this statement is much more than an example. It ex- 
poses the inadequacy of the authors’ own attempt to resolve the problem of 
commitment. For, while on the one hand they rightly contend that the school 
requires “close and functional ties to other clusters of institutional power,” 
(ibid.), on the other hand they astonishingly conclude that commitment is 
achievable through education that is “indirect rather than direct, cognitive 
rather than emotive, partially rather than fully participative, symbolically 
constructed rather than historically experienced” (p. 284, italics theirs), This 
statement, like countless others, is never elaborated to the point where we can 
grasp unequivocally what might be intended. Certainly, on the surface, it ap- 
pears to be in flat contradiction to the preceding quotations. At any rate, later 
on, we do learn that this kind of education is to be developed by projecting 
adult models of intellectual discipline upon the childhood and adolescent 
years. 

And what are these models? The authors call them “disciplines of thought 
and action” which, in order to be a “bit more precise,” are designated as logic 
and mathematics, experimentation, natural history, and esthetic form, Aside 
from questions of how much the four groupings leave out, and whether they 
are even logically comparable categories, we are then suddenly informed wath: 
out apology that they are not to be regarded in “behavioral or operational 
terms.” Hence it is “outside our immediate purview” either to discuss what 
“one would do to teach these disciplines” or what “students would do to learn 
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Nevertheless, while thus avoiding the very methodological issues that might 
conceivably enable us to judge whether this proposal makes any kind of edu- 
cational sense, we are also told that, if it were adopted, “commitment to Amer- 
ican culture is at last possible’—commitment, that is, to “the primordial rules 
of thought that guide our most fundamental interpretations of the world” 
and “institutionally legitimate modes of control” (p. 303). 

Understandably, the authors are troubled, however, by the realization that 
commitment to “disciplines of thought and action” is too cold-blooded, too 
remote from the battlefields of cultural conflict and evolution, to carry any 
emotionally stirring connotation. And so, with a kind of desperation at the 
very end of their book, they try both to ground them in a murky classical real- 
ism and to surround them with a moral aura that remains even more obscure. 

The moral aura remains obscure because, for one thing, the authors commit 
the naturalistic fallacy of deriving normative judgments about their commit- 
ment from descriptive judgments of the present corporate supersystem. Thus, 
“knowing oneself as a part of a social system is accepting the moral demands 
inherent in that system....To ask anything more from commitment is to 
erect symbol systems into absolutes” (p. 319). This illicit leap from description 
to prescription (not to mention the non sequitur of the second quoted sen- 
tence) is repeated several times. I am afraid, therefore, that I shall have to be- 
come one of the unfortunates of whom the authors speak in the final line of 
their interesting footnotes: “But we despise, in advance, the critic who objects 
to our conception of education on the grounds that it lacks a sufficient basis 
in morality” (p. 378). For I do object. The book not only lacks a “sufficient 
basis in morality,” it helps to justify at least by default many of the immorali- 
ties of the social system which we are expected to “know” through the recom- 
mended disciplines. 

It is, moreover, scarcely inconsistent with the culturally conservationist tone 
and treatment that no attention is given to the place of the “new America” 
in the world of nations. How it becomes possible for a philosopher and an 
anthropologist to discuss and accept the one while avoiding almost one hun- 
dred per cent its envelopment in the other is not answerable by reminding us 
that the book is not about international relations. The point is that one of the 
most crucial, if not the single most crucial, of all facts about the “new Amer- 
ica” is that it is part-and-parcel of a “new world.” Many of the very changes 
in social structure, for example, that the authors describe are increasingly 
becoming as integral to the countries of Europe and Asia as they are to the 
United States. 

‘The problem of commitment should be attacked in the context of this revo- 
lutionary truth. But it is not a truth merely. It also generates purpose—a very 
rich and exciting new purpose toward which the energies of education should 
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now be directed. In the process of such generation, the disciplines of which 
the authors write are surely among the indispensable ones. In and of them- 
selves, however, they remain largely amoral or, at best, instrumental, just as 
does the social system they reflect and reinforce. Thus they do not actually 
solve the problem of commitment. On the contrary, they help to perpetuate 
that problem. For they easily divert us from attention to other, more contro- 
versial tasks—particularly that of determining how education may share 
powerfully in commitment to, and struggle for, the creation of a viable world 
community of self-directing peoples. Like so many theorists in contemporary 
education, Professors McClellan and Kimball perhaps regard this task as ir- 
relevant to their concern with “a rationally disciplined, objective grasp of the 
fundamentally impersonal structures and processes that constitute our physi- 
cal and social world” (p. 307). If so, as is likely, they thereby assist in keeping? 
teachers and students safe from involvement in the kind of reconstructive ac- 
tions which commitment to a democratic world community demands of any 
education that is, as it should be, closely and functionally tied to “other clus- 


ters of institutional power.” 
Boston University 


DANIEL H. CALHOUN 


The authors of Education and the New America want Americans to accept 
the corporate society as here to stay. They want the schools to educate for 
membership in that society, not for solitary self-fulfillment. They believe that 
whatever our society may have been in the past, it has become one in which 
opportunity lies in large organizations; that the individual must expect to 
move from one organizational context to another, functioning effectively in 
each situation without becoming bound to it; that such contexts offer a more 
drastic contrast to family life than did work contexts in earlier periods; that 
the school must therefore serve as a bridge by which individuals manage the 
transition from the nuclear family to the “production team’; that the school 
may accomplish this by building in each student a capacity for group commit- 
ment that is readily transferable from one group to another; and that the 
school may attain transferable commitment by seeing such commitments as an 
intellectual quality rather than an emotional one, to he produced therefore 
by training the student to a capacity for critical analysis and for productive 
intellectual discipline. y Y ‘ 
At the point where they begin to see group commitment as an intellectua 
quality, demanding specifically intellectual training, they move beyond any 
mere restatement of the hard-boiled organizational ethos. Arguing in the 
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same vein as did some of the mid-nineteenth-century spokesmen for mental 
discipline, they finesse any controversy between intellect and morality by in- 
sisting that the peculiar features of twentieth-century society make intellectual 
training itself the best moral training. To a generation that has seen subjec- 
tivity and local ethos destroy liberal hopes, intellectualism must be persuasive, 
but it has disturbing overtones. The social relation it takes as type is the serv- 
ice that the analytical mind gives to the purposes of successive groups; the 
groups provide purpose, and the criticism that the mind brings to the group 
takes as its own criterion structure, not the felt goals of any person within the 
group or of any society larger than the group. The society built of such rela- 
tions would be a society of committed cold fish. Kimball and McClellan are 
not “against” the purposes either of individuals or of broader, class-like 
groups. But their rhetoric states such purposes in incidental phrase, not in 
the main push of assertion. They elaborate a scorn for “self-fulfillment” that 
reduces it to selfishness. Even when they call for “freedom and autonomy” in 
the schools, they do so in terms that sound like the “liberty to teach the truth” 
that is familiar in other contexts. They pay only minor attention to the pur- 
poses of any groups that do not fit the corporate pattern. They can thus sub- 
sume the claims of the Negro on American schools under their general insist- 
ence on the function of nondiscriminatory treatment within an organizational 
ethos; and they can write, “The opportunity offered to immigrants to join 
the American social order as full members of it was, and still is, the most sig- 
nificant anti-slavery cause in the history of the human race” (p. 283). 
Intending to participate in what they call the “great conversation” about 
American civilization, they state as part of their own assumptions a view of 
the past that is typical in much recent discussion. Although they rise to occa- 
sional skepticism about just how “agrarian” the old America was, they believe 
that American society has rather recently undergone a sharp transformation 
from “agrarian” to “corporate,” that the social and moral problems of the 
newer America are unique and unprecedented, and that this chronological 
cleavage gives urgency to the project of constructing new, tough acceptances. 
This view does acknowledge that major change is gradual, and that steps to- 
ward the corporate society were being taken during much of the nineteenth 
century; but it protects its sense of a cleavage at the end of the century by as- 
suming that the steps taken earlier were largely unconscious. Actually, explicit 
debate marked almost every step in the development of the corporate ethos. 
Over the nineteenth century that ethos succeeded to the claims that an older 
communal ethos exercised over and against individuals. The transition from 
local leadership groups that established both academies and local transpor- 
tation monopolies, to the groups that promoted larger transportation com- 
panies as devices in the growth of particular localities, to the men who cut 
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corporations loose from local identity, was a smooth transition that never 
yielded dominance to individualism, either rampant or pure. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the corporation was a device 
already much used for social purposes, a device bound in its membership and 
outlook to the local group. The ideal education of the period bore an unstable 
relation to this orientation. Individuals were to be molded to piety or to re- 
publican virtue; the more able among them, once beyond a basic schooling, 
were to explore the wider realms of classical, practical, scientific, or theologi- 
cal culture. But Americans feared the wider culture as much as they desired 
it. Knowledge brought from outside would, they hoped, redound to the bene- 
fit of the locality itself, and would insulate both the educated man and his 
neighbors from the impact of remote standards. The ideal educational prod- 
uct was the scholar in his parish, whether that parish be Ipswich or Charlottes- 
ville. Men feared anyone’s getting too much education abroad, and they im- 
posed suspicion on the immigrant expert. The motivational structure of the 
educated career formed a bridge from the paternal resentment against a Noah 
Webster's attending college, to the ambition that appeared later as frontis- 
piece to Webster’s speller, showing the child climbing to a far eminence in 
hope of “Fame.” There was thus a problem: was the individual really free to 
adjust his ambition to wider, more remote, more analytic cultural standards, 
or was he bound to locality and its need? 

In the outcome, those individuals who opted for the wider perspective, even 
though trying to promote the vitality of local economic or local educational 
systems, kept facilitating the moyes by which such units expanded beyond 
their traditional limits. The expansion of railroads was caused by the invest- 
ments and competitive moves of particular business operators, but these were 
often accompanied by conflict between local desires for decisions that would 
serve local interest and the more abstract desires of middle-level or technical 
executives, desires for some rational policy that might be adopted naturally 
if only the local unit were absorbed into a larger frame of reference. Similar 
tension, successively resolved toward larger units of organization, char- 
acterized educational systems quite as early as it did ponei systems, and 
does not appear to have involved crass imitation of business practice. These 
expansions meant that, whatever financial manipulations characterized rela; 
tions between whole business units and the outside world, or Whatever politi- 
cal manipulations characterized relations between whole educational units 
and the rest of society, the internal lives of such units provided widening 
scope for the self-consciously rationalistic administrator. Intrusion on this 
internal life by the boundary politics of the system occurred, büt MGA 
nized as abuse. Much more typical, stigmatized perhaps as priggish but not as 


illegitimate, were the efforts that the rationalizers made to promote further 
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expansion, thus pushing the frontier of each organization out to a remote 
horizon where it could not disturb internal sanity. 

This expansion brought realization to one emphasis of the Federal-Repub- 
lican generation who had hoped to educate men in a broader rational culture 
while retaining them in commitment to a local, communally corporate society. 
The educational goals that men entertained at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century were not very different from those outlined now by Kimball 
and McClellan: the combining of rationality with an ability to serve well- 
defined corporate or organic units given within the society. The fact that the 
rationality did press beyond the local bounds set for it suggests that the criti- 
cal, intellectual discipline that Kimball and McClellan espouse can have 
broader social outcomes than their tough line suggests. The habit of rational 
analysis, once induced, may corrode even racist metaphor. The outcomes of 
an educational effort may overleap the immediate commitments that that ef- 
fort sought to promote. In this sense the Kimball-McClellan approach func- 
tions as ancther but most subtle of those smokescreens by which educational 
spokesmen have offered to the going order a set of “institutionally legitimate 
modes of social control” (p. 303) while themselves believing that those same 
disciplines would promote creativity, courage, and openness to change. 

The difficulty is that such nonorganizational virtues, while not unintended 
results in the Kimball-McClellan scheme of things, would be untended proc- 
esses. Especially would they go untended if they were judged to be personal 
processes; this is implied by the insistence with which Kimball and McClellan 
include “esthetic form,” history, and social study among the “wholly imper- 
sonal” or “fundamentally impersonal” disciplines. 

This point touches on another matter of perspective. The problems of 
membership and commitment, as men argued them in America from the 
seventeenth century on, are at least as relevant to twentieth-century education 
as are the more recent life patterns of the Irish peasant or the Navaho. At 
various times over the first century of European life in America, men saw as 
difficult the relation between emotional commitment and intellectual commit- 
ment (they read it as the relation between real or inward salvation and intel- 
lectual training or the external evidences of salvation). They did not, at first, 
simply dismiss this problem by selecting out one of the two aspects for empha- 
sis. Gradually, though, many did make this selection. Sectors of the religious 
and educational world that were striving for upward mobility did try to stress 
the external over the emotional in their conceptions of commitment. Not all 
leapt abruptly to this new view, but there gradually developed a style of 
thought in Which some men who were discussing, for example, the needs of 
the ministry would relegate piety to incidental phrases while giving more of 
their attention to the need for intellectual discipline. As if counter to this 
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style, there developed another that took learning as prima facie evidence of 
insincerity. The conflict between these styles was latent from the first, became 
sharper through the eighteenth century, and did not lose clarity until the 
early part of the nineteenth century. One of its precipitates was, in fact, the 
thin attempt to combine rationality and localism that prevailed in educa- 
tional impulses of the years around 1800. 

There was much realism in emphasis on intellectual discipline and clear- 
headed analysis, as against older attempts to tie grand theological syntheses 
to the defining of “real” membership in the local churches. The key leaders 
of such local membership teams did not in fact come from the locality, and 
the ideas or literature that these syntheses assumed belonged to a wide intel- 
lectual world on which the locality was sorely dependent. But the intellectual- 
izing temper ignored the fact that most men would absorb new rationality as 
only “a little learning’”—that in all too many cases intellect would lead to 
cant among the fashionably half-educated, thus seeming to justify much of 
the anti-intellectual response that became recurrently articulate during the 
second century of American life. When men stopped trying to preserve some 
amalgamation between different kinds of commitment, they not only risked 
the conflict between social temperaments that centered on revivalism; they 
also risked making both the intellectual temper and the anti-intellectual tem- 
per so superficial in quality that their later reunion would contribute to the 
emptiness of nineteenth-century denominational culture: a world of large 
superstructures in which allegiance to particular local units became readily 
transferable because it was based on an inability to acknowledge any personal 
significance in such units. By that time, of course, industrial and professional 
units were becoming those in which purpose was more real than it was in 
many denominational units. 

One of the most valuable things that Kimball and McClellan do is to dem- 
onstrate that the problem of the relation between education and membership 
has not changed its essential structure just because its vocabulary has shifted 
from the theological to a merging of the economic and the cultural. The sig- 
nificant categories are those of integrity or purpose on the one hand, and in- 
tellectual discipline on the other. It may be that men who fail of commitment 


with respect to either category, where it is the important one, are slaves in the 
ch Kimball and McClellan use that term. It may 


Aristotelian sense in whi Tat 
n either respect is distrib- 


even be that capacity for achieving commitment 1 J i 
uted most unequally in the population, and that efforts i recoup E 
are just as élitist as efforts to recoup intellect. But American experience has 
been that a sole concentration on one kind of commitment can Tead to bitter 


revanche by spokesmen for the neglected sphere. : aah 
Kimball and McClellan have essayed a work of moral synthesis, achieving 
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clarity by defining into subordination large areas of the problem. Their im- 
patience with sentimentalism is just; their slighting of the personal, the pur- 
posive, and the emotional may be short-sighted. 

Harvard University 


KATHLEEN GOUGH 


Education and the New America is a learned, sensitive, intricate, and to this 
reader, a profoundly disappointing book. Its theme is the problem of the 
weakness or absence of individual commitment in contemporary America and 
the dilemmas which this poses for educators; its conclusion, that the solution 
of the problem lies primarily in a cognitive understanding of the scientific 
methods and of the structure of society and one’s roles within it, leading to 
ability to “learn assent to this new society, a society that offers no fixed and 
eternal ends in life, but only powerful, dynamic means” (p. 17). 

The argument includes an historical analysis of social structural and idea- 
tional changes in America over the past hundred years and of their impact on 
the schools. Substantively and analytically, this (Chapters 4 through 9) forms 
the most rewarding section of the book. Assuming the Middle West to have 
provided the dominant social forms in America in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, the authors analyze the interdependence of agrarian and 
small-town-commercial institutions, the integrity and relative stability of fam- 
ily and local community, and the close interlocking of Evangelical Christian 
symbols and ideals with the operation of these social groups. The schools of 
the period, although largely under the control of local authorities, are seen 
as having provided less of a training in locally valuable skills than a stepping- 
stone to distant city life for the more adventurous. In the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, Progressive Education began to try to prepare the student 
to take advantage of the new scientific technology and industrial social forms 
which were invading his local community, while also taking over from family 
and local community the moral obligation to instill older ideals of individual 
freedom and equality. 

The authors see the boom and depression of the late 1920's and early ’g0's 
as “the agonized death throes” of this earlier society (p. 115). In its wake has 
emerged the new metropolitan urban-industrial culture, characterized by the 
dominance of large corporate structures in industry, commerce, government 
and the military, shadowed by the similarly organized and bureaucratized 
corporations of the churches, hospitals and schools. The larger social classes 
which once formed residential neighborhoods of holistic communities have 
become fragmented into narrow social layers, each of comparable occupation 
and status. These tend increasingly to occupy neighborhoods socially isolated 
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from each other, yet internally only superficially unitary, since their destinies 
are largely determined by the great corporate structures, and individual mo- 
bility is great. Lacking any deep sense of involvement in the affairs of its 
local community, each nuclear family becomes culturally isolated, its mem- 
bers being thrown in upon each other and themselves. The family becomes 
the only institution in which love can be sought with confidence, yet even this 
love is “not considered a relation in which one loses or even transforms self; 
rather it is a support in the search for self-fulfillment” (p. 144). The resur- 
gence of interest and membership in the churches is seen as stemming from a 
need to foster love within the nuclear family as well as to find a locus for senti- 
ments of exclusiveness and identity formerly attached to extended family, 
social class, and local community. 

In this fragmented society, the school’s primary role is to prepare youth for 
the transition from the private world of the nuclear family to the public 
world of the giant superstructures. It is made difficult by the fact that school 
administration has itself become over-bureaucratized, to the detriment of 
learning, and also (among other factors) by such evils as authoritarianism, 
rigidity, and devotion to anti-human forms of mechanical efficiency found in 
the corporate structures of the wider society. Hope springs, however, from the 
recent emergence of more autonomous groups in the production teams of 
scientists engaged in military research and space-exploration, and pleas are 
made (Chapter 9) for increased flexibility and self-government within the cor- 
porate and educational worlds as a whole. 

Commitment, the possession of a clearly defined goal and the willingness 
to work hard and sacrifice present enjoyments to attain it, is difficult to expe- 
rience and to teach in the society of mass-consumption, psychic and familial 
isolation, and geographic mobility, and in the impersonal complexity of the 
large corporations, Its secret for these authors lies in the belief that commit- 
ment in American society must be of a different kind from that found in all 
previous societies, as well as in the “totalitarian” ones seen as the only major 
alternative for today. The difference is that in industrial America commit- 
ment derives from scientifically rational cognition of the physical and social 
world rather than from ideologies or from an imaginative-intuitive grasp of 
the life-process and goals of the holistic community. Thus, because of the size 
and complexity of institutions and the specialization of functions, commit- 
ment is “indirect rather than direct; cognitive rather than emotive, partially 
rather than fully participative, symbolically constructed rather than histori- 
cally experienced” (p. 284). 

Modern commitment involves also a new understanding of individual mo- 
tality. Thus morality comes to mean not a matter of personal motives and 
choices, but simply knowing the interconnections among the varied corporate 
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structures of the society, fulfilling one’s roles within them, and being willing 
to pay the costs the society exacts in terms of “submission to the discipline of 
a technological culture—not to technology per se but to the forms of rational 
thought and action and to the ordered relations with others in the superstruc- 
tures which channel and direct our energies” (p. 314). 

In spite of the pleas for reforms and enhanced self-government in the cor- 
porate structures, therefore, the key-note of the solution to commitment seems 
to be acceptance of the status quo: “In short, part of the price of being an 
American is being an organization man,” The proviso is made, however, that 
the committed organization man will not be one who simply occupies a niche 
on an organization chart, but “one who strives to extend the bounds of his 
own freedom to act with initiative and resourcefulness at whatever level he 
finds himself” (p. 315). And in this, finally, lies any ultimate purpose which 
exists for Americans, for it is concluded that “... the final step in the demo- 
cratic experiment is that the society no longer poses an ultimate meaning to 
life. Instead it builds within each individual stich a complex sense of self that 
the person is forced to create meaning, order and purpose for himself.” The 
conclusion for the schools is that they should “educate for commitment” by 
guiding their students through the fundamental “disciplines of thought and 
action” essential to a rationally ordered, scientific society: namely logic and 
mathematics, experimental methods of discovery and learning, natural his- 
tory, and the confrontation, construction, and criticism of aesthetic forms. 

Evaluation of this book rests primarily on the degree to which the reader 
can accept the authors’ description of contemporary America and their pro- 
jection of America’s future. For the issue of commitment takes on different 
perspectives depending on one’s answer to the question, “Commitment to 
what?” Hence our criticisms of this complex book, which are many, will here 
be restricted to two issues: the authors’ assessment of the quality of American 
society, and the limitations of their approach. 

On the first count, the book seems to be a detailed exploration of the writ- 
ers’ ambivalence toward their society, an ambivalence which is never resolved 
but which culminates in a kind of weak compromise. On the one hand, the 
society is seen as very bad, at times almost intolerable (see especially pp. 320- 
321). On the other hand, in its basic framework—the political system, the 
business corporations, the military and the other corporate structures—Amer- 
ican society must be accepted, for the authors can see no alternatives except, 
on the personal level, withdrawal into cynical exploitiveness, or on the politi- 
cal level, a change to some kind of “totalitarianism” which they seem to feel 
would be both a triumph of the fascist tendencies already present in the so- 
ciety and also in many ways a mirror-image of the Russian state. Reaction 
against these possibilities leads the authors in some parts of the book to posit 
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virtues for American society which they elsewhere deny, so that there are nu- 
merous internal contradictions. Thus on page 23 they early admit the basic 
conflict in American life between “the ideal of critical intelligence” and “the 
need for unquestioning obedience to the body politic,” and this conflict is 
documented in the sections on vices of the system of educational administra- 
tion and of the business corporations. On the other hand, we are told on page 
314 and elsewhere that “our nation, beyond any that has ever existed, offers 
freedom, order and opportunity,” and are asked to “extend the bounds” of 
our own freedom within the niches of the corporate structures elsewhere de- 
scribed as stiflingly authoritarian. 

Similarly, Chapter 9 explores the “ill effects” and irrational inefficiencies of 
the concentration of power in the hands of the few in the great corporations 
as they now exist. Yet by the end of the book we are asked to achieve a cogni- 
tive understanding and acceptance of these structures and to see them as “the 
forms of rational thought and action” (our italics) and of “ordered relations 
with others” to which we must#submit” as our nation’s “price” for its “goods” 
of “freedom from want, from poverty, drudgery, disease and ignorance.” Fur- 
ther, the fact of the existence of the “Other America” in which such freedoms 
have never been attained by some thirty million of the population is never 
faced as a problem when the question of “commitment” to American society 
is posed. 

Similar contradictions occur over the question of morality. On the one 
hand, it seems from the terminal discussion that personal morality is irrele- 
vant to life in, and commitment to, the “organization society.” All that is re- 
quired is that we understand and accept its roles and live them out (it is al- 
most playing the game) with as much individual initiative as we can muster 
(or, one might add, as the authorities will permit us). Yet on the other hand, 
moral judgments—presumably the authors’ personal ones—are made of the 
structures themselves; for we are told, for example, that the fact that women 
may not occupy the chief administrative position in Western governments is 
“in no country morally justifiable” (p. 311). 

On balance, the authors’ need to give assent to American society leads them 
to an assessment more sanguine than our own. Thus they write (p. 29) of “an 
America which has all but solved the problem of physical want, of brutalized 
personalities, and of demoralizing inequalities.” And on page 217, indeed, we 
are blandly told that “A decent society, such as ours is, separates right con- 
duct from wrong in such measure that it is far more likely that right conduct 
will happen than wrong” (we are not told how “right” is determined)—and 
that “We have created a world in which an individual can find it easy and 
natural to behaye decently toward his neighbors, to practice the classical vir- 
tues of temperance, magnanimity, and justice, even the Christian virtue of 
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humility. The price we pay for such a world is that we give up the belief that 
there is a final reason, an ultimate meaning, to justify human experience.” 
This makes strange reading in view of the recent fervent demonstrations of 
Negro citizens for social freedom and equality, and of the police dogs, the fire 
hoses, the mass arrests, and the jail-beatings with which they have been met. 
It is perhaps unjust to quote events which occurred after the publication of 
this book. If so, the race toward nuclear extermination, the irrational hatreds 
and bombasts of the arms race, the degradations of slum life, of urban renewal 
and of life on “Welfare,” and the less spectacular agonies of the Negro people 
provide earlier kinds of negative evidence. 

The authors’ fundamental acceptance of American social structure stems 
not only from their inability to see viable alternatives but also from the argu- 
ment that “it works.” Thus (p. 13) they write that in the sense of providing 
“technically trained and properly ... motivated man-power, American edu- 
cation, like the rest of American society, does work.” Similarly the American 
family, despite its “potently destructive” relationships, also “operates success- 
fully,” and finally, “the public, corporate world, despite everything, is real” 
(p: 321) and “Only when the brute, ineluctable is-ness of our social system is 
accepted can we see what sort of ordering of the elements we started with 
could properly be called commitment.” There is, however, a confusing am- 
biguity about the meaning of the assertion that institutions “work.” At times 
the authors seem to mean that they work without open and violent rebellion 
on the part of citizens, for they frequently refer approvingly to the “order” of 
American society. But in this case the crime rate, juvenile delinquency and 
racial disturbances call the judgment into question. Presumably “works” 
could also mean that most of society's members are happy and satisfied; but 
then why all the bother about commitment? “Works” may, again, mean 
merely that the bulk of society's members are fed, clothed, housed, and are not 
conquered by enemies, but surely that is not enough. More frequently, how- 
ever, “works” seems to mean simply “exist,” and that the writers do not en- 
visage any fundamentally different way of organizing society at its present 
level of technology. 

The question then is, of course, how does it work? A student of Brandeis 
University, writing in the Commencement issue of his college paper, gives us 
one answer: “How does it (American society) work? By maintaining interna- 
tional alliances with every fascist or reactionary government in the world; by 
sabotaging unfriendly regimes which threaten the interests of its great corpo- 
rations; by building a nuclear force capable of destroying every large city 
(population over 100,000) on the globe 125 times over: by subsidizing an econ- 

omy that would collapse without enormous amounts of military production; 
by discountenancing any interference with the structure of its highly unjust 
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socio-economic arrangements; and by outlawing the only political party which 
seriously challenges its consensus. If this is the way democracy must work, 
then democracy is an utter failure and democratic political activity is a game.” 
(The American Political Game, by Martin Chuzzlewit, The Justice, June 9, 
1963, p. 3.) Precisely here, we think, must be sought the reasons for the failure 
of commitment to the present social structure among a growing number of 
young Americans. For such youth, no amount of training in “the disciplines 
of thought and action” will produce “assent” to such a society. 

This leads into our second criticism, of the limitations of the authors’ ap- 
proach. Despite their unease, they implicitly rule out political action to effect 
fundamental changes in the structure of American society. True, they have 
criticisms of the corporations, and a side-reference of approval to the Commit- 
tee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. But they accept as givens the continuance of 
the Cold War, the international competition with the Soviet Union, the arms 
race, the dominance of the economy by private corporations controlling wage 
labor, the political system, the class structure, the pursuit of private profit 
through ever-increasing turn-over of consumer goods, and even such adven- 
titious effects as advertising and the correlated degradation of the mass media. 

We disagree; for we believe that the present nation state structure is, in its 
totality, outmoded and anachronistic for modern technology and the aspira- 
tions of modern men. A search for “commitment” in modern America must 
therefore go quite beyond the present social structure; it involves also head-on 
collisions with the present power-structure, and the creation of new political 
and economic institutions and changed external relations with other societies. 

The present social structure is anachronistic in several ways. Nuclear weap- 
ons have made international warfare obsolete as a method either of conquest 
or of national defense. It can now be only a means of genocide, perhaps of 
universal destruction. This by itself means that the nation state is no longer 
viable as an autonomous political unit. Meaningful “ultimate goals” for our 
society can therefore be found in nothing less than the abandonment of the 
arms race, the surrender of national sovereignty, and the setting up of a ra- 
tionally organized world administration in planned cooperation with the 
Communist and the neutral nations. Second, no moral future for America can 
be found within the present framework of our economic and power relations 
with the poorer nations. Our prosperity is an insult to the famished peoples 
of the earth, and our national purpose should be to extend our brotherhood 
to them, not with special programs and high-handed acts of charity coupled 
with dictations of their policies, but by sharing equally, again through a 
world administration in which other societies have as much control over the 
world’s wealth as we do. 

. Internally, automation and computers are rendering obsolete many forms 
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of skilled and unskilled labor and creating millions of unemployed. More 
millions are engaged in trivial or positively harmful occupations connected 
with the arms race, advertising and unnecessary make-work in the bureauc- 
racies and the distributive system. Our productive potential is so great that 
we do not know what to do with it, yet public works are inadequate and at 
least a sixth of the nation languishes in degrading poverty and consequent 
inadequacy of civil rights. All of this means that the system df private corpo- 
rations, coupled with wage-labor and uncoordinated by government in the 
service of the public welfare, is outmoded. Other means, political means, must 
be found for rationally planning production and effecting a just and egali- 
tarian distribution of wealth and civil rights regardless of whether men work 
or not. 

In short, we require at the least a new form of government. It should, we 
believe, be committed on the one hand to disarmament and to proposing sur- 
render of national autonomy and sovereignty to a world administrative body 
drawn from the United Nations. On the other hand, it should be dedicated to 
carrying through such internal changes of our political economy as shall be 
required of us both by the delegates of the poorer nations and of the racial 
and cultural minorities in our midst, as these reach out for equality of wealth 
and human rights and as they press for the ending of the domination of 
one people by another. Such a future cannot be planned in blue-print (nor 
mapped in a book-review). But it is a future worthy of America and, we think, 
the only one which can command the sustained commitment of the best of 
American youth. 

The only valid commitment for today is therefore, we believe, a revolution- 
ary commitment. We agree with the authors that commitment stems from 
existing social relations and does not arise out of the blue in the minds and 
hearts of individuals. Nevertheless, commitment involves imagination, cre- 
ation, and dedication to the noblest society that men can conceive of. Where 
existing social relations are outmoded, commitment must be to the new and 
untried, growing from dissent, not assent, and producing conflict and rebel- 
lion, not submission. 

Already, moreover, our authors’ problem is itself to some extent outmoded. ` 
For America has passed beyond the period of alienation, weariness, and dis- 
sociation of the fifties, and into new forms of commitment—to which the au- 
thors do not refer. But these too exist; they are “brute ineluctable realities” 
Just as much as the outmoded bureaucratic forms. Commitment has already 
existed for several years in the sit-ins, the freedom rides, and the picket-lines 
of students and women protesting racial inequality, infringement of civil lib- 
erties and preparations for nuclear war. It has now blazed and burst forth 
in the mass demonstrations of Negroes, whose economic and social demands, 
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by their very depth, signify not “integration into the burning house” but a 
fundamentally new and egalitarian form of political economy. 

Two documents come to mind which epitomize this growing sense of revo- 
lutionary commitment among American youth. One is Student, by David 
Horowitz (Ballantine, 1962), an account of the struggle of Berkeley students 
against the House Un-American Activities Committee; the other Freedom in 
the Air, a recording made by the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee of the Negro struggle in Albany, Georgia. It is such documents, rather 
than the scholarly work under discussion, which give us faith in the future of 
American society and make one glad to be alive in this country and this world. 
Further, the commitment of these youth is the old-fashioned kind. Unlike the 
cold cognition-and-acceptance brand of the authors, it is the all-or-nothing 
commitment of will, passion, sacrifice, traditional symbol, slogan and faith; 


.of spontaneous brotherhood and joyous consciousness of kind, Thank God!— 


America is not so different from all previous and other societies, and “scientific 
rationality,” robbed of passion and personal morality, has not yet dehuman- 
ized us all, 

University of Oregon 


JAMES E. MC CLELLAN 


The book under review being the first I ever published, only now am I learn- 
ing what experienced authors likely regard as axiomatic: one learns what he 
has written in a book when he discovers what others read therein, he learns 
what he meant to write by responding to his readers. We are grateful to the 
editors of this Review for giving us three distinguished critics and an oppor- 
tunity to learn further what we wrote and what we meant to write. 

1. Let me begin with a response to Mr. Brameld, not only to do alphabeti- 
cal justice but also because his essay provides the least pleasant and rewarding 
materia prima. It isn’t pleasant because Mr. Brameld is genuinely angry. It 
isn’t rewarding because I cannot figure out why he’s angry. Can it be because 
of what we said about reconstructionism? We said, among other things, that 
Mr. Brameld’s own version of the reconstructionist social analysis is wrong- 
headed in that it asks educators to choose among alternatives that are not at 
all genuine as alternatives. Social analysis by Mr. Brameld frequently consists 
of pointing out the progressive, forward-looking trends and forces within a 
culture, in contrast to the conservationist (sic) reactionary, and undemocratic 
elements of the culture. (The culture may be that of the United States or of 
Puerto Rico or other.) The educator is then told that he must choose which 
of these sets of forces he will support by the kind and character of the educa- 
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tion he offers the children who are growing into the culture. We believe that 
Mr. Brameld’s is not the correct way to do social analysis. The sentence which 
Mr. Brameld quoted and labeled false should be read as follows: “Education 
is so closely involved with other institutions in society that educators cannot 
stand aside, as it were, and choose what kind of world they would prefer chil- 
dren to grow up in. It is both wrongheaded and typical of Reconstructionism 
to require that educators do this. But education, a process by which young 
men and women come to have a full cognitive grasp of the institutions in 
which they live, does have a whole range of further, sometimes predictable, 
consequences on those institutions themselves.” Now this expanded statement 
may still be false, but it has not been shown to be so when Mr. Brameld 
“merely indicates” that it is false. An analysis of the interdependent involve- 
ment of the school with other social institutions is not made adequate merely 
by virtue of its author’s affirming that such an involvement exists, 

If our disagreement on what constitutes the correct way to do social analysis 
is the cause of Mr. Brameld’s anger, then little, I fear, can be said here that 
might relieve it. More hopefully, it may be that he is angry because we did not 
provide the details of a curriculum that would accomplish the training in the 
disciplines we recommend. If this is the case, I can, in imagination, share his 
anger. I find myself made angry, for example, by the curriculum proposals of 
certain fashionable psychologists, for I do not know, literally, what they are 
talking about. But on rereading, I don’t think we are guilty on this score. One 
can describe what it means to know, say, mathematics without saying in detail 
what one would do either to teach it or to learn it. Curriculum construction, 
hopefully, will increasingly become a technical activity rather than a field for 
fruitlessly prolonged “methodological” speculation. We have said enough to 
give some direction to curriculum planning, but we have not issued prescrip- 
tions backed only by our personal preferences. 

But the most likely source of Mr. Brameld’s ire is something about our 
claim that intellectual discipline constitutes the basic commitment of con- 
temporary America. When he touches on that point, he uses the most pejor- 
ative terms in the lexicon—“murky classical realism,” “naturalistic fallacy,” 
“moral aura,” and the like. (He even charges non Sequitur against a harmless 
little topical sentence which never claimed that anything follows from any- 
thing else.) Still and all, I can’t make out just what it is that bothers him. I 
rather think that Mr. Brameld worships the Golden Calf of a “democratic 
world community,” mistaking it for God. (What truth other than a religious 
truth “generates... a very rich and exciting new purpose toward which ener- 
gies... should now be directed’’?) We've offended his religion, for we don’t 
advocate an education built around the worship of his (or any other) god. 
The attitude of critical, disciplined intelligence and the attitude of emotional 
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involvement are antithetical. The question whether the latter has any place 
in education, and if so, what place, is raised again by Miss Gough’s review, 
and I will return to it there. But nothing I have said or will say is likely to 
salve Mr. Brameld’s wounds. I’m sorry. 

2. Mr. Calhoun’s review raises several quite relevant points; a full treat- 
ment of any one of them, as Mr. Calhoun well knows, would require a whole 
issue of this Review, at the very least. I should like to comment on two of his 
points very briefly. 

a. Just how big a difference between then and now justifies a “sense of 
cleavage”? The better the historian the more he sees continuity in change, the 
more he resists the notion that there is some unprecedented characteristic of 
the present scene. But our thesis requires acceptance of just such a revolution- 
ary condition in present day America. I’m not sure, however, that Mr. Cal- 
houn understood precisely the point at which we called the new America 
truly novel. If he sees it as we intended, he may relent a little. 

We were quite aware that “explicit debate marked almost every step in the 
development of the corporate ethos.” It may have appeared that we assumed 
the contrary, simply because in compressing two centuries of historical proc- 
ess into parts of one or two chapters we were forced to use language that made 
the developments we described sound almost automatic. We agree on that 
point: we shouldn’t want to be taken as saying that those poor eighteenth and 
nineteenth century idiots simply marched blindly into the corporate ethos 
while we enlightened twentieth centurions lead our companies by clear, well- 
ordered maps. It wasn’t that way; it isn’t that way. 

Nor, as Mr. Calhoun assures us, have the dimension of choice changed all 
that much. The alternatives to the corporate ethos could only be localism or 
communalism, Christian or Utopian (or both, Mormonism). Intellectual 
training has its natural opposites—inward salvation, local identification, or, 
more recently, emotional self-fulfillment. The documentary record of men’s 
debates on these matters can thus show only a few major topics; compromises, 
syntheses, or even clear-cut victories are always short lived in the long run, It 
isn’t surprising but it is relevant to see that these debates have followed al- 
most regular, cyclical patterns in the history of American thought, even if it 
is a bit disconcerting to see one’s own arguments placed at a nodal point in 
such a cycle with the inevitable revanche soon to follow. 

But our claim for novelty, for unprecedented-ness, is something different. 
We argue that there has been a fundamental change in the relation of lan- 
guage of public debate to the non-linguistic reality of public life. Linguisti- 
cally one can pose an argument for communalism against the impersonal cor- 
porate structure. (Cf. Erich Fromm: The Sane Society, last chapter.) But no 
longer are these genuinely experienced alternatives, between which one can 
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choose as he has found life worthwhile or worthless, “Community” has be- 
come an abstract, perhaps utopian, word in the context of an argument on the 
basic form of social organization to be preferred and promoted. And even 
“corporate system” is not a term that one can learn the meaning of just by 
growing up in a mobile, middle-class family, much less in a slum neighbor- 
hood. Our thesis, in sum, is not invalidated by showing that debate on the 
issues we discuss has been continuous. What is unique is the present relation 
(or absence of relation) between the language of debate and the rest of social 
reality. 

b. From the argument above it follows that there is a fundamentally new 
role for education in the contemporary society. If young men and women are 
to have any grasp of the world they live in they must get it by intellectual 
discipline; the intuitive feelings which, for most of mankind in most of his 
history, have served quite adequately as the basic way of “knowing” the world 
simply will not do so any longer. I shouldn’t think, actually, that Mr. Calhoun 
would reject this conclusion even if he will not accept the basic argument 
from which it follows. What he does object to is our leap from the undeniable 
importance of cognitive disciplines in deliberate education to the apparently 
startling claim that these should be the exclusive concern of schooling. 

If our somewhat convoluted arguments in the last half of the book did not 
satisfy Mr. Calhoun I’m sure no simple remarks here will do so. But an at- 
tempt must be made. It is very perspicacious of Mr. Calhoun to recognize the 
moral and political thrust inherent in a putatively intellectual education. 
(This point apparently escaped both Mr. Brameld and Miss Gough.) What 
he still finds missing is the “tending” of purpose and integrity. Our products, 
he fears, will be “cold fish,” not warm, integrated, active persons, 

I find myself very much pulled toward Mr. Calhoun’s view until I start to 
ask just what one might do to “tend” such growth. And then it strikes me full 
in the face that in the “New America,” (or as Mr. Brameld points out, in the 
New Europe as well; soon the New Africa also) personality is not a datum but 
an achievement, primarily an intellectual achievement. How does one attain 
integrity? By attaining a solid enough intellectual grasp of the social and 
physical world on which to build a unified selfhood. Not a sufficient condi- 
tion, admittedly, this necessary condition sets the basic task, even in promot- 
ing integrity and Purpose, for a school in the contemporary society. 

But if Mr. Calhoun is still not satisfied, if he wants us to do more than this, 
Tm afraid I haven’t any more answers. Can you tell us, Mr. Calhoun, what 
more we may do to educate for integrity without introducing any phoniness 
that would destroy the soundness and cleanliness of our intellectual disci- 
plines? If you can, the case is yours. 

8. Miss Gough’s review arouses strong feelings, as someone once said, 
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mostly mixed. Her review inspires respect because it shows respect: anyone 
who wishes to know what our book is about could find no more adequate 
statement of it than that given by Miss Gough. She distorts our meaning when 
she says “the key-note . . . seems to be acceptance of the status quo,” but the 
distortion is qualified by the verb “seems” and by the proviso which follows. 
Her distortion is deliberate, not a failure in understanding. It is indeed a 
pleasure to find such a literate and insightful reader. 

But what a strange reaction follows her summary! We had anticipated that 
we should have trouble communicating with the ordinary reader; we didn’t 
expect that anyone who grasped our meaning so well as Miss Gough would 
reject our thesis on such flimsy grounds. Let us consider her two main lines of 
attack: that we are ambivalent and that we undervalue the effectiveness of 
political action in social reform. 

The first major objection, according to Miss Gough, is our dual ambiva- 
lence; we are ambivalent toward certain conflicting tendencies within the 
mainstream of American corporate and family life; we are ambivalent toward 
the disparity between the mainstream and the “other America.” Our resolu- 
tions of these ambivalences she labels a “weak compromise.” Now I fear Miss 
Gough badly confuses two quite different issues. Consider any well-informed, 
liberally educated person of sophisticated and humane values (a person, say, 
like Miss Gough herself): what overall attitude should such a person hold to- 
ward American life as a whole? I submit that ambivalence is, indeed, the only 
reasonable, appropriate attitude. There are admirable, wonderful qualities 
(and opportunities) in that life. There are disgusting and frightening qualities 
(and dangers) to be found there. Which is real? Both are, equally so. This was 
the sense of “is-ness” we wanted to get across. The expression—Promise and 
Portent—was to be taken not as compromise but as a simple recognition of 
the way things are. The theme runs through our treatment of the corporation, 
the family, religion, science, and the school. If you, Miss Gough, are not am- 
bivalent toward the American life as a whole, you ought to be. (This dictum 
applies to both the ambivalences charged against us.) 

But to be ambivalent overall is not to be ambivalent in detail. We are not 
ambivalent toward the failure to provide full integration of Negroes and 
women into the public, corporate world. We do not advocate compromises 
with the escapist, separatist tendencies in both public and family life. Miss 
Gough finds it strange that we hold it immoral to deny top leadership roles 
to women. Does she think it the right thing to do? There well may be differ- 
ences between Miss Gough’s values and ours. But ours are not, just for that, 
weak or compromised. We find the objective analog for rational human val- 
ues in the basic public and family institutions of this society, which is not to 
say that we find those institutions models of perfection. 
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It’s a shame, really, that Miss Gough is so confused on this point, for she has 
spotted some points that could well use further analysis. Particularly: we may 
not have noted with as much vehemence as we should have the fact that our 
public, corporate system punishes with such degradation and despair those 
who are excluded from it. This demonic tendency operates against those, like 
the American Indians and Amish, who do not wish to integrate, as well as 
against the Negroes and hillbillies who do. We may have been too optimistic 
in our implicit belief that the rigid and repressive bureaucracy characteristic 
of many public institutions, including, unfortunately, most educational in- 
stitutions, would evolve rather rapidly into the autonomous, decentralized 
team organization characteristic of the more dynamic sections of our econom- 
ics and social life. But if we were wrong in those details, let us argue those 
points. In confusing the general with the specific, Miss Gough has deprived 
us of her valuable insights into the details of the current social scene. 

b. Concerning the undervaluation of political action, we seem simply to be 
in disagreement. The disagreement may, however, be only apparent. A full, 
careful analysis of just what was done and with what results, in Berkeley and 
in Albany might persuade Miss Gough to come off it just a bit. (See Reese 
Cleghorn: “Epilogue in Albany,” New Republic, 20 June 1963.) But this dis- 

_ agreement, whether superficial or deep, is not in itself relevant to the book 
under review, that is, unless Miss Gough wants to say that deliberate educa- 
tion ought to include both practical training in how to engage in direct politi- 
cal action and also explicit indoctrination in what causes to fight for. If that 
is what Miss Gough means, then in my opinion, she is talking utter rot. Youth 
will find its own causes and will train itself in techniques of action appropri- 
ate to its time and place. (As an accomplished young organizer for CORE 
once told me: it’s good to have some of our professors marching with us, but 
we don’t need them to preach in class.) When Miss Gough says “we believe” 
or “we think,” she may be guilty of the Fallacy of the Undistributed First 
Person Plural, a logical error we used to identify by asking the question: 
Wheredya get that Lindbergh stuff? 

4. Taking the comments from these three very able and perceptive critics 
together with other responses from a number of quite different persons and 
groups, I am ever more convinced (a) that we were on the right track and 
(b) that it is going to be very difficult to gain acceptance for our views. Edu- 
cation is inherently a religious enterprise, for one feels compelled to pass on 
to his children those values he holds supreme. And very few people genuinely 
believe that a hard-won and wholly disillusioned intellectual grasp of the 
world is a supreme value, a dominating goal for education. But if our social 
analysis is correct, and in its broad outlines it must be a fairly accurate picture 
of things, it follows that, whether or not most men and women (including 
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reviewers of this book) want to see intellectual mastery elevated to a supreme 
goal of education, it must be so elevated. I think that even a casual reading of 
the contemporary scene will convince that such is the case. The only questions 
are whether “scientific rationality” is to be as widely shared as we can possibly 
share it and taught as effectively and releyantly as we can teach it. Let’s stop 
talking and get to work. 

Temple University 


SOLON T. KIMBALL 


Among the potentially ricl{rewards which all authors should anticipate and 
cherish are the thoughtful evaluations which their colleagues offer. Indubi- 
tably, our bounty has been a rich one, albeit sometimes flattering, sometimes 
bitter, sometimes confusing. The three reviews in this issue of the Harvard 
Educational Review are illustrative of that range of reaction which those who 
read Education and the New America have given to our efforts. May we say 
that the diversity of interpretation was not entirely unexpected although we 
have been amazed, at times, by the contradictory purposes ascribed to us. I 
cannot believe that these differing views are entirely a function of the idiosyn- 
cratic vagaries of the reviewers, there must also be some connection with the 
substance of our argument. 

Two postures are available in response to the critics. One is to attempt to 
defend our position and to answer those objections where we believe we have 
been misinterpreted or challenged. The other is to join with the reviewers to 
search further for those facts and insights which clarify where the argument 
is obscure, to extend understanding where we have left omissions, to promote 
meaning in the untangling of relationships and to reveal new syntheses. I pro- 
pose to take both postures, Unless there is understanding of our purposes and 
of the logic and course of our argument, the discussion cannot be joined. Un- 
less we are willing to re-examine our conclusions in the light of new facts, 
there can be no advance. 

Perhaps some explanation of the spirit which first gave impetus to the con- 
ception of this work and which pervaded much of our effort, as we gradually 
shaped its expression in words, will illuminate some of the intellectual and 
moral dimensions. We believe that no informed or sensitive person can avoid 
being deeply distressed by the neurotic tendencies and social distortions which 
manifest themselves in this troubled world. Further, neither innocence, nor 
complacency, nor fuzzy-headedness, can be tolerated in a world which man 
now claims he made and for which he is responsible. That is the price which 
accompanies man’s claim to prescience, or his arrogance. Whatever the con- 
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sequences, we Americans have severed ourselves forever from those moorings 
which once gave us comfort through belief in the certainties. If we are to be 
succored, then the effort must be ours. The first step in this process is to dis- 
cover where we are, what resources we possess, and what our goals should be. 
Only then will we be ready to prescribe the activity we follow, to set ourselves 
on the course we chart. Prescription must follow analysis. For that reason, we 
said, our first task must be to attempt to understand what is this civilization 
we call America. There is no need to restate our views, they are expressed in 
greater or lesser detail in each of the several chapters. 

When we came to view our effort as a whole, we were struck by several as- 
pects that were not so clear to us as we labored on the separate parts. Although 
our orientation was that of sound analysis, we believe Education and the New 
America to be a deeply moral book. We believe that it breaks with the widely 
disseminated, carping pessimism which has enshrouded so much of the intel- 
lectual climate of recent decades. We believe that it offers a threatening chal- 
lenge to the reactionary traditionalists, of the right and of the left, as well as 
to the cultists whose predilection for Freud, for Marx, or for existentialism, 
gave them a new dogmatic security for the one recently shed. Nor have we 
been disappointed in our expectation of attack and rejection by those whom 
we have threatened. These attacks we welcome because we believe that the 
intellectual issues on this battle front are real, and the outcome is fateful, We 
are disappointed, however, that an adversary like Brameld, however annoying 
his flank attacks may be, avoids joining the battle head-on. Instead, he wishes 
to negotiate with us why we have failed to treat of that “most crucial” fact of 
the place of America in a “new world.” 

We cannot do other than take this and similar charges of omission seriously. 
Others who wanted to negotiate with us have asked why we omitted or 
touched only lightly upon such problems as the perennial poor, juvenile de- 
Iinquency, and the race question. To reply by stating that treatment of these 
social problems would extend the book beyond its intended scope would be 
true enough, but more important their treatment would have diverted us 

_ from consideration of a problem which we believe is far more fundamental 
than these others. Moreover, we are both bothered and puzzled by the insist- 
ence of those, who like Brameld, want to negotiate with us. We can offer two 
possible explanations. Either they occupy an already declared position which 
permits of no modification, or they have not understood what we have been 
talking about, or both. We should remember that opaqueness may be as much 
a function of those who view, as of that which is viewed. 

Earlier, we suggested that one type of review allowed us to join with our 
critic in new exploration. The review by Mr. Calhoun offers this possibility. 
He carries us into an earlier epoch of American history than that which’ we 
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explored, and gently reminds us of the similarity and relevance of the prob- 
lems of that time with the present. In fact, his excursion into history further 
develops a dimension the importance of which we give full recognition. We 
feel, however, that he would not disagree with our insistence on linking the 
expression of commitment and the form of social grouping. 

But Calhoun’s caution that we may be shortsighted in slighting “the per- 
sonal, the purposive, and the emotional” is disturbing, not because we dis- 
agree with the intent of the warning, but because it can be taken as evidence 
that our awareness of the importance of this aspect of humanity did not ap- 
pear with greater sharpness. We grant that our insistence upon the develop- 
ment of cognitive skills through deliberate education, as a necessary prelude 
to commitment, may have overshadowed another thread of our thesis, that of 
the widening freedom accorded the individual in his private life. (How he 
uses this is another matter.) We anticipate as one consequence the enrichment 
of human life, itself. What responsibility education should have for one’s 
private world we are not sure, but it is our inclination to argue against any 
institutional intrusion upon it. In any event, there should be no disagreement 
between us. 

The most stimulating portion of the Calhoun review is found, however, in 
those paragraphs which describe the tensions between localism and a wider 
perspective and the use of corporate organization to expand the breadth of 
national cohesiveness. The relevance to the form which commitment assumed 
under such conditions must be granted. But what we are arguing for is some 
real choice in commitment, and between localism and the corporate ethos no 
real choice is possible today. To re-establish the conditions of choice is the 
prime duty of the educational enterprise in our type of society. 

Finally, we can do no less than bestow our admiration upon the fervent 
righteousness with which Miss Gough assails the ills and evils found in Ameri- 
can society and the entire world. Personally, I have no hesitation in joining 
with her in condemning injustice in every form and place in which it occurs, 
and I urge others to do the same. In fact, I do not overly protest her review- 
manship in special pleading and exhortation. These are not the issues, how- 
ever, and, as stated earlier, we will not be diverted by negotiating over them. 

We recognize, however, the disagreement between us, and accept that it is 
both subtle and profound. Purity of passion for the “right,” irrespective of 
who defines it, is no substitute for the hard task of learning the realities and 
then having the courage to face them. (There is no oppression more vicious 
or more dedicated than that of the righteous.) We have urged that only 
through deliberate education can the American people have the opportunity 
to learn about and to assess the benefits and costs of our type of society. The 
terrified cry of the mother whose young are threatened cannot save us this 
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time. If man is worthy of being saved, then he had better use that unique 
quality which sets him apart from the brutes, his intellect, to comprehend and 
control the world in which he lives. The American system not only offers that 
possibility but the further and revolutionary one of making changes in it. 

Let us reiterate, when we asked “assent” to America, we meant just that. 
The assent we seek is not that of submission to the status quo (as seems to be 
implied by both Miss Gough and Mr. Brameld) but of a willingness to join 
whole-heartedly in the great drama of change to which this country is com- 
mitted, and which leads, if we are successful, to a freedom for individual self- 
development, and the opportunity to contribute to the welfare of the whole. 

We suggest that if Miss Gough had utilized the cultural perspective which 
her discipline, anthropology, must have given her, she would not have dis- 
torted the context in which she interprets the current drive for equality 
among Negroes. It is a protest against the cultural remnants of a now anach- 
ronistic agrarian system. Negro misery, or that of the whites of the Appalach- 
ians, is not a product of contemporary metropolitan culture, Quite to the 
contrary. For a hundred years or more the dispossessed of Europe, and now 
those of the old South and of Puerto Rico, have found refuge and succor for 
themselves and opportunities for their children in America’s urban society. 
If we do less for them than we should, or do it badly, that is to our discredit. 
But these people are the products of older agrarian patterns which no longer 
have meaning and to place the blame for their plight upon the emergent 
American pattern is to ignore the processes of culture, history and change. 

Miss Gough's concluding sentences reveal a compassion for man worthy of 
a Christian saint. But if we have the choice of aligning ourselves with the sons 
of Martha, or with those of Mary, as choose we must, then we must join the 
former, for these are the ones who have earned the right of commitment and 
of belonging to a world which they helped to create. The men of science are 
a modern counterpart of the sons of Martha. There is the “scientific ration- 
ality” which Miss Gough so peremptorily dismisses. They are the ones whose 
probing of the physical and social worlds can restore a sense of wonder and a 
belonging far beyond anything that the ephemeral reformer can offer us. It is 
their way of thinking about the world which American education must incor- 
Porate in its methods and curriculum. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
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The Editorial Board welcomes comments on articles, 
reviews, and letters that have appeared in the 
Review. Communications should be addressed to: 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL Review, 13 Appian Way, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. Letters from readers 


will be published, or printed in part, 
at the Editors’ discretion. 


Discussion ON PHILOSOPHY 
oF EDUCATION* 
Gentlemen: 
While we praise the present policy of a 
discussion section in the Review, we 
deeply regret the discussion conducted 
in the last issue. To ask D. J. O'Connor 
to review Robert Ulich’s book was very 
poor judgment; to ask Messrs. Frankel 
and Price to vindicate Mr. Ulich was 
exceedingly bad taste. Robert Ulich’s 
works can stand on their merits. The 
book was not reviewed; it was used. 
Such treatment maligns the author and 
demeans the Harvarp EDUCATIONAL 
Review. 
JOHN J. O'NEILL 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
LOUIS RABINEAU 
Pratt Institute 
MONA L. RABINEAU 
New York University 
HENRY J. PERKINSON 
New York University 
JONATHAN MESSERLI 
Harvard University 


* The letter refers to a discussion, “Phi- 
losophy of Education,” H.E.R., Spring, 
1963. Please see Professor Ulich’s reply to 
the discussion in “To the Editors,” H.E.R., 
Summer, 1963. 


To the Editors 


Tue RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
SOCIOLOGIST To EDUCATION 


To the Editors: 

I have been invited by the Review to 
comment on Mr. Donald A. Hansen’s 
article, “The Responsibility of the So- 
ciologist to Education,” [HER, Sum- 
mer, 1963]. 

The crux of Mr. Hansen's central ar- 
gument, on which his entire thesis de- 
pends, lies in his interpretation of the 
existentialist view of man’s responsibil- 
ity. To assume in the existentialist sense 
that man is responsible for his acts is to 
assume, in Mr. Hansen’s words, “that 
man has a duty to act on his values and 
knowledge.” While this seems to be a 
fair statement of the position of a num- 
ber of leading existentialists, the ques- 
tion is whether or not this view can be 
properly interpreted to support the ac- 
tion demanded by Mr. Hansen. Is it 
reasonable to argue that it constitutes 
the basis of an “imperative that requires 
the sociologist to take active interest in 
education,” as Mr. Hansen argues? 

If it is to be successfully argued that 
the sociologist has a duty to act in the 
way prescribed by Mr. Hansen, it must 
be assumed that the sociologist has 
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knowledge of sufficient importance to 
education that, given certain values, he 
will feel compelled to act in this way. 
Accordingly, Mr. Hansen insists that 
education, which he deems to be of 
great importance in modern society, has 
a natural dependence on sociology and 
that sociologists are in a position to 
make important contributions to edu- 
cation. Few would dispute these claims, 
but Mr. Hansen necessarily goes much 
further. In fact, he seems to infer a far 
greater dependence of education on so- 
ciology than is supported by the facts 
he presents. Except in a general way, he 
fails to indicate what those seemingly 
vital sociological contributions are 
which he has in mind as he proceeds 
with increasing insistence to underscore 
the urgency which he attaches to the 
presumed need for sociologists to act on 
behalf of education. Instead, he states 
how they should act, and it is in this 
connection that he will doubtless expe- 
rience the greatest difficulty in winning 
the support of his fellow sociologists, 
for he argues that they should go be- 
yond the normally accepted limits of 
sociological inquiry, addressing them- 
selves not only to questions of “what is 
and what might be” but also to ques- 
tions of “what should be.” “The sociolo- 
gist,” he says, “must... urge educators 
to take certain action.” Again, he fails 
to offer a single example of any action 
he feels a sociologist should urge. One 
may ask why he has gone so far. Why, if 
he is trying to induce fellow sociologists 
to enter the field of education, does he 
take a position which is unacceptable to 
many of them and will tend only to fur- 
ther alienate them, especially when it 
can be argued that, even if acceptable, 
such action on the part of sociologists is 


unnecessary and of less importance to 


education than other activities on which 
they might better expend their time and 
energy? On first consideration, the an- 
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swer seems simply to be that Mr. Han- 
sen is deeply committed to an inter- 
pretation of interactional theory de- 
manding activity of the kind on which 
he insists. It would seem to be a much 
simpler task to seek to establish an im- 
perative for action of a kind more ac- 
ceptable to sociologists in general than 
to try to establish an imperative for 
what he calls “‘active interest in educa- 
tion” and which is defined to include 
the making of value judgments and the 
urging of particular courses of action. 
Why not simply be satisfied with mak- 
ing a plea for research? Is there any rea- 
son other than Mr. Hansen’s commit- 
ment to interactional theory for going 
further and demanding more? There 
seems to be. The existentialist concep- 
tion of action would seem to demand 
more. Traditionally, the existentialists 
have been quite antagonistic toward 
empiricism, questioning its assumptions 
and denying its validity. Consequently, 
any effort to support a plea for empiri- 
cal research on the basis of existentialist 
theory would be open to serious ques- 
tion. Mr. Hansen goes further because 
he has to go further. He is quite right 
in his recognition of similarities in the 
interactional and existential orienta- 
tions, Where action is demanded, both 
seem to demand it at the level of active 
participation. Hence, if one accepts the 
values inherent in the interactional 
point of view, the value requirement 
necessary to activate the existentialist 
duty to act may be said to have been 
fulfilled. 

Has Mr. Hansen succeeded in estab- 
lishing an “imperative that requires the 
sociologist to take active interest in edu- 
cation,” or has he failed in the attempt? 
The answer is that he has succeeded to 
the extent that he has persuaded sociol- 
ogists to accept the following: (1) the 
existentialist conception of man’s “duty 
to act on his values and knowledge,” 


(2) interactionalist values, and (3) the 
high priority he assigns to the need and 
importance of sociological knowledge 
in education. For those who agree with 
Mr. Hansen on all three points these 
constitute an imperative which requires 
them to take active interest in educa- 
tion, but it is a very personal thing. No 
imperative can be said to exist inde- 
pendent of some individual, and no 
imperative has been established in the 
normal abstract sense in which all so- 
ciologists might be said to be bound by 
it. Such an imperative would be incon- 
sistent with the existentialist conception 
of individual freedom on which is pred- 
icated the assumption of man’s respon- 
sibility, which is the.keystone of Mr. 
Hansen’s argument. Man is responsible, 
in the existentialist view, only because 
he is free, He is free to accept or reject 
values, and he has a duty to act on his 
values only because they are truly his 
values, that is, they are values which he 
has freely adopted. On this basis, the 
sociologist may be presumed free to ac- 
cept or reject any of Mr. Hansen’s sev- 
eral value assumptions, and he remains 
free of any imperative to act until he 
himself brings into being such an im- 
perative by freely adopting those several 
value assumptions of which it is consti- 
tuted, or on which it is based. Owing to 
the kind of action which is demanded, 
action contrary to the traditional values 
of a majority of sociologists, it is un- 
likely that many sociologists will find 
themselves in this position. 
PAUL E. KELLY 
University of Virginia 


To the Editors: 

The relationship of education and so- 
ciology has been of concern to sociolo- 
gists for many years. Small, Ross, Durk- 
heim, Ward, Znaniecki, Chapin, Wil- 
son, Ottoway, Merton, Brim, Caplow, 
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Cook, Goldsen, Williams, Coleman, and 
Riesman are just a few of the sociolo- 
gists who have written about education; 
a Journal of Educational Sociology de- 
voted to the relationship of education 
and sociology has been published since 
1927; and no major sociological text has 
ever omitted a substantial reference to 
education as an institution in modern 
society. One can hardly read a current 
sociological journal without finding ar- 
ticles therein devoted to some aspect of 
education or to an aspect of sociology 
using educational participants as sub- 
jects. In spite of these facts Donald A. 
Hansen (HER, Summer, 1963) protests 
that sociologists have neglected educa- 
tion. 

Actually Mr, Hansen defines educator 
so broadly (“all human artists, such as 
counselors, teachers, social workers, and 
other professionals who work toward 
the development or adjustment of youth 
and adults.”—p. 312n) that it is difficult 
to see how any published sociological 
effort could fail to be important to the 
educator in one way or another. Mr. 
Hansen’s first point, namely, that sociol- 
ogists contribute “little” to education 
cannot be accepted on its face. What 
does he mean by little? What would he 
accept as a contribution? Without an- 
swers to these questions, the extent of 
sociological contribution depends on 
one’s point of view. 

Mr. Hansen’s second point, it seems, 
is that sociologists have not made ex- 
plicit how their material will assist edu- 
cation. He states that sociologists “leave 
their statements half-buried in forests of 
methodology and theory and hidden by 
jungle-thick leaves of specialized jour- 
nals” (p. 315). Mr. Hansen places too 
much of the burden for change on the 
sociologist and not enough on the edu- 
cator in this part of his essay. Does he 
mean to suggest that there should be a 
sociological Readers’ Digest which will 
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translate sociological concepts and re- 
search into language understood by the 
educator? This thought is not without 
merit but certainly it is as much the edu- 
cator’s responsibility as the sociologist’s 
to bring it to fruition. Or does Mr, Han- 
sen suggest that sociologists guide their 
research and writing so as to insure 
understanding by the educator? This 
suggestion is not so well taken since it 
shifts emphasis from the importance of 
refined, rigorous, and discriminating 
sociological concepts and methods to a 
more comprehendible language for non- 
sociologists. This shift in emphasis may 
in turn affect the quality of the research 
and analysis themselves. 

The third point of Mr. Hansen’s ar- 
ticle and the one to which he devotes 
most of his effort deals with the sociolo- 
gist’s duty to recommend “shoulds” to 
the educator. Mr. Hansen refers to this 
as a normative responsibility and seeks 
an imperative for it in the existential 
philosophical and psychological litera- 
ture. The relationship of the normative 
to the empirical is a major question 
fraught with methodological, theoreti- 
cal, and political considerations which 
have concerned social, biological, and 
physical scientists alike. It is an impor- 
tant question, and the vehemence of 
Mr, Hansen's statements probably re- 
sults from his feeling that “hard” sociol- 
ogists simply will not come to grips 
with it. 

In the final analysis we would agree 
with Mr. Hansen that sociologists 
should not withhold normative recom- 
mendations, if they do this in the hopes 
that thus they are more scientific. It 
would seem, however, that an argument 
seeking an imperative for sociologists 
making normative recommendations 
would better refer to the nature of the 
sociologist’s discipline, his training, his 
knowledge, his competence, and/or his 
experience than to his “duty to create a 
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self and society consistent with that 
which is best in him” (p. 322). One's 
duty is not nearly as important as one’s 
ability in the making of normative rec- 
ommendations. A sociologist should 
make normative recommendations to 
educators because the sociologist’s back- 
ground and research have equipped 
him to do so. It is no more a question of 
duty than it is of right. Sociologists may 
choose to make normative recommenda- 
tions or not, They are not bound to do 
so. They may not know enough to do so. 
They may be too limited in their per- 
spective of a given area to do so. 

Mr. Hansen has not been successful, 
it seems, in his efforts to establish sociol- 
ogists’ indifferehce to education, to 
place the burden of being understood 
by educators on the shoulders of the so- 
ciologists, and to develop an imperative 
upon which sociologists can justify mak- 
ing normative recommendations. A so- 
ciologist may choose to apply the meth- 
ods and concepts of sociology to the 
study of the educational institution and 
its participants. If he does so, he should 
be willing to indicate any normative 
recommendations, which are warranted 
by this research, and which promise to 
help educators in their decision making. 
The imperative for this is to be found 
in his knowledge not in his duty. Should 
he feel that his knowledge is too limited 
or incomplete, he may decide against 
making normative recommendations. 
Educators for their partshould be aware 
of the potential sociological contribu- 
tion, work with sociologists in making 
that contribution possible, and prepare 
themselves to make proper judgments 
as to the value of that contribution to 
them. 

MATHEW R. SGAN 
Brandeis University 


—— 


EDUCATION OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
CHILDREN—REPLY TO A REVIEW* 


We are pleased to have a lengthy, seri- 
ous review of our book, but disap- 
pointed that Dr. Bettelheim’s comments 
are so petulant and personal. It is un- 
likely that the type of criticism offered 
would lead to improvement of our study 
were we to repeat it. One of the less ad- 
mirable features of his review is that he 
neglected to tell the reader what the 
book was about. He was apparently too 
intent upon developing his own biases. 

We are frank and forthright in trying 
to establish new premises for planning 
and educating and treating emotionally 
disturbed children; Dr. Bettelheim ap- 
parently does not accept this effort but 
wants to keep research and practice in a 
traditional (essentially psychoanalytic) 
vein. Structure is a real issue—what we 
mean by this term is not what Bettel- 
heim means and it is not sufficient to say 
that all classrooms and treatment cli- 
mates have a structure, or that a special 
environment must be created for the 
disturbed child. The reader can judge 
for himself the adequacy and relevancy 
of our definition and use of the term 
“structure” in our book (p. 8) compared 
to Bettelheim’s concept in his Truants 
From Life (pp. 25-28). 

With reference to our inconsistencies, 
practically any volume will contain ex- 
amples. In Bettelheim’s Truants From 
Life, we note: 


The ten-year period that has passed 
since then (1944, when Dr. Bettel- 
heim joined the Orthogenic School) 
may seem a long time . . . but it is not 


* The authors of this letter address them- 
selves to Bruno Bettelheim’s review of their 
book, Educating Emotionally Disturbed 
Children (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962). 
Bettelheim’s review appeared as an article, 
“A Noncontribution to Educational Re- 
search,” in H.E.R., Summer, 1963. 
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a long time in which to rehabilitate 
these very disturbed youngsters or as- 
sess the permanent (italics ours) out- 
come of our work (p. 5). 


We would be only too happy to learn 
how he assesses the permanent outcome 
of his work. Now compare, 


...I wished to present case histories 
of only those children (actually only 
four cases) who were exposed for this 
minimum of three years to what we 
considered our full (italics ours) ef- 
fort (p. 6). 


Please note that three years is vastly 
different from ten years, but both are 
advanced as periods of time needed 
to rehabilitate his disturbed patients. 
Moreover, in Table 1, page 15, Bettel- 
heim states that 48% (15 of 31 cases) 
were “rehabilitated”, but he draws only 
four cases as representative of his full 
effort. We do not know from any of 
these descriptions what rehabilitation 
means in terms of actual behavior. Who 
made the judgments? What relationship 
existed between the judgments and real 
life situations? 

These quotations are not cited to ra- 
tionalize our inadequacies (as per Bet- 
telheim’s review) but to make a plea for 
the reviewer to face up to and the 
reader to understand the basic issues be- 
tween Bettelheim’s position and our po- 
sition (and, in further contrast, that of 
Redl, Neill and most residential treat- 
ment centers). Statistics and quotations 
aside, the fundamental issue is the strik- 
ing difference between Bettelheim’s 
“therapeutic climate” and ours. An ex- 
ample of some of the important differ- 
ences between his and our approach can 
be seen clearly in the following state- 
ment of his philosophy and his illustra- 
tion of it as translated into classroom 
action. He makes reference to the struc- 
ture within his school and says that all 
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approaches have structure, but our con- 
cern is with his vagueness and indiffer- 
ence to the way he uses the term: 


It must be possible at any moment 
for every child to express freedom 
and self-assertion in action and 
sound; but how this happens though 
it constitutes the differences between 
good and bad institutions for chil- 
dren defies description (italics ours) 
(P. 25). 

...No child is expected to do any 
housework or daily chores (p. 25). 


Bettelheim goes on to describe what 
are to us very inconsistent ways of han- 
dling conduct problems and seems to 
make decisions on-the-spot rather than 
following an overall plan in handling 
the disturbed child. In contrast, we say, 


... Structure refers to the clarification 
of the relationship between behavior 
and its consequences. Specifically, .. . 
setting up a definite and dependable 
classroom routine...giving at first 
specific and limited tasks which can 
later be extended and embellished as 
the child increases in emotional self- 
control and educational application; 
having the teacher remain consistent 
in giving and following through on 
requirements (p. 9). 


In terms of psychological theory, Bet- 
telheim’s approach is oriented toward 
drive-initiated behavior, toward uncon- 
scious motivations for behavior that re- 
quire acting-out and “release” therapy. 
We prefer to regard behavior as being 
more adequately described by informa- 
tion-processing, by programed efforts 
toward specific goals, and by the analy- 
sis of choices and actions that lead to 
predictably desirable consequences. Be- 
havior has consequences, recognizable 
through feedback provided by the social 
environment; which is to emphasize the 
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importance of clarity, firmness, consist- 
ency in helping the child to better per- 
sonal and social integration. We are 
more interested in modifying and ma- 
nipulating the environment in ways that 
reduce the status of uncertainty under 
which the child lives; we are putting in 
information so that the child gains an 
increased likelihood that his informa- 
tion receiving and processing will re- 
spond better to reality, rather than ex- 
huming, draining, uncovering, hoping 
to find the “key” to disturbed behavior. 
The reduction of uncertainty is a mat- 
ter involving total management which 
includes the home. We believe that the 
parent groups play an equally impor- 
tant role in the stabilization of the en- 
vironment. When the child is in resi- 
dence it involves the child care worker 
or cottage parents. The child must be 
able to predict what will occur in a va- 
riety of situations with a high probabil- 
ity that his prediction will be confirmed. 
Our work is as closely akin as we can 
make it to such pervasive areas of sci- 
ence as information theory, Cybernetics, 
and some aspects of learning theory. 
This is a vastly different approach from 
what Bettelheim eschews; to miss this 
point, as Bettelheim does, is to miss the 
heart of the matter. 
NORRIS G. HARING 
University of Kansas Medical Center 
E. LAKIN PHILLIPS 
George Washington University 


FEDERAL LOANS TO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


To the Editors: 
This is in reply to Mr. Dunbar Holmes’ 
excellent “Comment” on my article, 
“Loans To Nonprofit Private Schools,” 
(H.E.R., Summer, 1963). 

The value of such comment is shown 
by Mr. Holmes’ correction of my inex- 
plicable error in citing the Cochran case 


as one decided under the First (rather 
than the Fourteenth) Amendment. In 
that case the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the use of State funds to 
purchase textbooks for private as well 
as public school pupils, and it laid 
heavy emphasis upon the public pur- 
pose thereby served. That was the essen- 
tial point of my argument. 

Mr. Holmes attempted to discount 
the unanimous ruling in Cochran by 
citing to the contrary two state court de- 
cisions which were based upon state law 
and not upon the Constitution of the 
United States. Most states have explicit 
provisions in their laws which prohibit 
public aid for private schools. Mr. 
Holmes surely recognizes that the state 
court cases he cited have no relevance to 
the issue of the constitutionality of an 
Act of Congress. 

There is nothing “new and novel” in 
my concept that implementation of a 
broad, public purpose in education out- 
weighs purely incidental benefits to re- 
ligion in the determination of whether 
a particular form of aid is permissible. 
The Court itself, in the Everson case, 
spoke of the “public purpose” in up- 
holding bus transportation for paro- 
chial school pupils, and refused to find 
that the “legislature has erroneously ap- 
praised the public need.” 

I do agree with Mr. Holmes that 
there is no constitutional distinction to 
be made between a loan and a direct 
grant. The 1961 memorandum of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare attempted a distinction be- 
tween loans and grants which, I believe, 
was based upon a purely political con- 
sideration. This has proved to be a 
wholly unnecessary embarrassment to 
bi-partisan efforts to obtain effective 
Federal aid for the construction of col- 
lege academic facilities. 

The crux of Mr. Holmes’ comment 
was his defense of what he termed the 
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“absolutist” view of the establishment 
clause of the First Amendment. Every 
other consideration of law and of public 
need is brushed aside to give a sweep- 
ing—even harsh—application to the 
clause. He argues that the consequent 
nullification of many practices long ac- 
cepted by our free society “is an argu- 
ment against the soundness of these 
practices, not against the soundness of 
the view.” I respectfully disagree that 
the view is sound. 

To sustain their view legally, the “ab- 
solutists” must: (1) Give to the estab- 
lishment clause a scope and rigidity not 
even accorded freedom of speech; (2) 
Ignore (in this case) the constitutional 
status of Congress as a co-ordinate 
branch of government with a right and 
duty of its own to assess the validity of 
its acts; and (3) Dismiss the constitu- 
tional principle that a law is presumed 
to be valid—and the profound legal ef- 
fect of the presumption—with a passing 
acknowledgment that “courts do exer- 
cise judicial restraint.” 

Of course I am appalled by a result 
which would remove every aspect of re- 
ligious observance from our public life; 
and I think this result is just plain fool- 
ish. But I believe that the “absolutist” 
position is bad law, without regard to 
the result it would have. 

As Mr. Holmes pointed out, my view 
of separation of Church and State makes 
it more difficult to draw the precise line 
between “what violates the principle 
and what does not.” But constitutional 
law is replete with difficult distinctions. 
The possibility that we might unduly fa- 
vor some private sectarian interest is not 
among the most frightening dangers in- 
volved in constitutional interpretation. 

My “moderate” view allows for a 
proper weight to be given to legislative 
assessments of public needs. It permits 
a desirable degree of flexibility in the 
means chosen to achieve vital public 
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objectives. The vitality of the Constitu- 

tion stems in large measure from just 

such an approach, which has led neither 

to a weakening of principle nor to the 
abridgment of the rights of citizens, 

CHARLES W. RADCLIFFE 

Washington, D.C. 


To the Editors: 

Mr. Radcliffe’s article “Loans to Non- 
profit Private Schools” (H.E.R., Sum- 
mer, 1963), is a vigorous critique of as- 
pects of my article, “Religious Schools 
and ‘Secular Subjects’” (H.E.R., Sum- 
mer 1962). Such discussion of public 
policy is healthy, and I wish to continue 
the dialogue. 

One thing should be clearly under- 
stood. My comments have never been 
directed at the eight-titled, $75,000,000 
National Defense Education Act as a 

` whole, but only at one section of one 
title which has amounted to less than 
one half of one percent of the total 
N.D.E.A. expenditures. Therefore, Mr. 
Radcliffe’s citation of the many person- 
ages who think the N.D.E.A. program as 
a whole is a good thing (I do, too) does 
not advance us very far in consideration 
of the Section 305 loans. As Mr. Rad- 
cliffe concedes, the “Section gos loan 
program is one of the least vital” of the 
federal educational programs. In fact, 
this particular program has been so un- 
successful that almost ninety per cent of 
the funds appropriated for it have not 
been loaned for lack of requests and 
eligible candidates. Indeed Section 305 
would hardly be worth discussing if it 
were not for the problem of the danger- 
ous precedents it sets and the “secular” 
subject concept on which it rests. In the 
present Congress, parochial school sup- 
porters are arguing that Section 305 
should be expanded to provide a longer 
loan period, to cover more subjects and 
finally to change the loans into grants. 
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Mr. Radcliffe’s description of the leg- 
islative history of Section 305 is written 
in a political vacuum. Despite the gen- 
eralized statements of national need, 
neither the President’s message request- 
ing N.D.E.A. nor any of the witnesses 
before any of the committees ever re- 
quested loans for parochial schools in 
sciences, mathematics and languages. In 
1602 pages of Senate hearings that cov- 
ered everything from Congressional ci- 
tations for honor students to language 
training for merchant seamen, no one 
ever proposed these parochial school 
loans. When the generalizations were 
translated into concrete bills neither 
the administration nor any of the other 
bills contained a loan provision for pa- 
rochial schools. When the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor com- 
pleted its hearings and wrote a final bill 
and when the House passed that bill, 
there was no provision for parochial 
school loans. The first time the loan pro- 
vision did occur was when the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare in executive session (closed to the 
public) in marking up the bill inserted 
Title III. Mr. Radcliffe explains the late 
arrival of Section gos on the grounds 
that the legislators were “enough im- 
pressed by a particular need to draft a 
new provision to meet that need.” Who 
impressed the Senators? It is at least pos- 
sible that Section gos was a political 
bone thrown to parochial school parti- 
sans in return for support of the whole 
bill and that the “quiet” approach was 
motivated entirely by political strategy 
and had nothing to do with national de- 
fense or educational considerations. 

This account of the legislative history 
is not an attempt to prove that there was 
any particular conspiracy surrounding 
Section 305. Inserting a “hot” provision 
into a bill at the last minute in order 
to avoid the controversy open debate 
would bring is a fairly common, if ques- 


tionable, legislative practice. My point 
is that, if these parochial school loans 
were so overwhelmingly important to 
the public welfare that they must be 
sustained against constitutional prohi- 
bitions, as Mr. Radcliffe contends, the 
importance of the loans did not become 
apparent until suspiciously late in the 
game. Furthermore, in 1958 when 
N.D.E.A. was inaugurated, Section 305 
was never given anything like the nor- 
mal scrutiny by public officials or pri- 
vate groups that the rest of the bill 
received. 

Therefore, the only legislative history 
peculiar to the Section 305 loans took 
place in 1961 when N.D.E.A. came up 
for extension. Mr. Radcliffe dismisses 
my discussion of these hearings as 
“wholly irrelevant” since they took 
place three years after the initial pas- 
sage of the Act. Nevertheless, they con- 
stitute the only time Section go5 was 
ever publicly considered. Technically, 
too, it is the extension of N.D.E.A., not 
the original Act, that we live under to- 
day. It is in the 1961 hearings on exten- 
sion of N.D.E.A. that the “secular” sub- 
ject concept was consistently advanced. 
No other rationale was ever articulated. 
Mr. Radcliffe hypothesizes that it is im- 
probable that “those sophisticated men 
were so naive as to think that there is 
no religious content in the study of sci- 
ence.” Perhaps so, but from the public 
reaction to my study and discussions 
with Office of Education personnel and 
legislators, I know that the possibilities 
of teaching religion through the so- 
called secular subjects were almost en- 
tirely unknown to them. 

The consideration of constitutional 
law in “Religious Schools and ‘Secular’ 
Subjects” was limited to citing what 
seemed to be the House Committee’s at- 
titude based on remarks in the Hearings 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare’s legal “Memorandum 
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on the Impact of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution upon Federal Aid to 
Education” and a few concluding com- 
ments of my own. Mr. Radcliffe takes 
me to task for such a sketchy treatment, 
perhaps justly so. Unfortunately, I have 
very little space here. The reader inter- 
ested in a fuller discussion may consult 
La Noue, “Public Funds for Paro- 
chial Schools?,” National Council of 
Churches, April, 1963. A 
Mr. Radcliffe is obviously an expo- 
nent of the judicial restraint school, 
while I am, on civil liberties questions 
at least, a judicial activist. His citation 
of judicial restraint passages can easily 
be balanced by quotations from cases 
in which the Justices were in a more 
aroused mood. But my differences with 
Mr. Radcliffe are not entirely those of 
philosophy. His repeated use of Coch- 
ran v. Board of Education to demon- 
strate an interpretation of the establish- 
ment clause of the First Amendment is 
entirely incorrect. The fact is that the 
establishment clause was not at issue in 
Cochran. As Mr. Justice Brennan re- 
cently said of Cochran, “The case raised 
no issue under the First Amendment.” 
Mr. Radcliffe’s error in thinking Coch- 
ran was a First Amendment case seri- 
ously mars his discussion of the relevant 
law and his interpretation of legislative 
history. Actually, all Cochran decided 
was that state action providing secular 
textbooks to all school children had a 
legitimate public purpose. Whether, in 
spite of a valid public purpose, the es- 
tablishment clause was violated is a 
question which Cochran does not and 
could not answer. It was not until seven- 
teen years later that the Court finally 
decided that it was permissible to apply 
the establishment clause to state action. 
Since, as I have demonstrated, the 
courses themselves teach religion, it is 
quite possible that some of the Section 
305 equipment (movie projectors, for 
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example) has been adapted for religious 
teaching. Perhaps the loans do not even 
meet the limited strictures Cochran pro- 
poses. 

In Mr. Radcliffe’s discussion of Ever- 
son v. Board of Education, he again 
focuses on the public purpose issue in- 
stead of the establishment issue, al- 
though in that case both are present. 
When, in a five to four decision, the 
Everson Court decided to uphold the 
state action reimbursing parents of chil- 
dren who rode regular municipal buses 
to parochial schools, Mr. Justice Black 
remarked for the majority, 


The State contributes no money to 
the schools. It does not support them. 
Its legislation, as applied, does no 
more than provide a general program 
to help parents get their children, re- 
gardless of religion, safely and expe- 
ditiously to and from accredited 
schools, 


Whether the Court would consider the 
Section 305 program, since it involves 
loans, in the same category as support 
or contributions to parochial schools is 
a question worth extended discussion. 
But it is clear that the program repre- 
sents a far greater public involvement 
in the religious educational process 
than occurred in the New Jersey situa- 
tion where no contract or administra- 
tive relationship between church and 
State existed at all. 

Finally it needs to be noted that Jus- 
tice Douglas, whose vote was necessary 
to the five man Everson majority, has 
changed his mind and now would not 
uphold the New Jersey bus arrange- 
ment. In the Regents’ Prayer case, he 
also noted, 


The point for decision is whether 
the government can constitutionally 
finance a religious exercise. Our sys- 
tem at the federal and state levels is 
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presently honeycombed with such fi- 
nancing. Nevertheless, I think it is an 
unconstitutional undertaking what- 
ever form it takes. 


To make that clearer he added in his 
recent Abington School District v. 
Schempp concurrence, 


The most effective way to establish 
any institution is to finance it; and 
this truth is reflected in the appeals 
by church groups for public funds to 
finance their religious schools. 


Perhaps it was Mr. Radcliffe’s error 
in interpreting Cochran that led him to 
argue that the relevant criterion in de- 
termining a violation of the establish- 
ment clause is whether a broad and 
legitimate public purpose existed or 
whether there was specific intent to aid 
a religious institution. That this empha- 
sis on motive in legislation is much too 
narrow is indicated in the Supreme 
Court's most recent treatment of the 
establishment clause, Abington School 
District v. Schempp, the Bible reading 
case, handed down unfortunately after 
Mr. Radcliffe had completed his article, 
States that the principle is “. .. to with- 
stand the strictures of the Establishment 
Clause there must be a secular legisla- 
tive purpose and a primary effect that 
neither advances nor inhibits religion.” 
Since ninety percent of the schools 
benefitted by Section 305 are religious 
schools, the Court might well find that 
a “primary effect” of the program was 
to enhance religious education. 

Mr. Radcliffe would dissent here. He 
would argue that the loans “do not 
actually support the basic, ongoing 
program of the schools, but merely 
Strengthen it.” Moreover, he concedes 
that there is no particular public inter- 
est in expansion of parochial or private 
schools. While it is true that other hypo- 
thetical forms of federal aid to paro- 


chial schools would do more to expand 
and support them than do the Section 
305 loans, the distinction is not abso- 
lute. The Office of Education’s “Report 
on the National Defense Education 
Act” states that one of the purposes for 
which private schools request the loans 
is to provide for increased enrollments. 
Certainly improved facilities and ex- 
panded course offerings increase the 
competitive stature of private schools 
and enable them to attract new teachers 
and students. Favorable government 
loans for equipment permits use of 
working capital for other purposes. To 
quote Mr. Justice Douglas again on the 
subject of financing church schools, 


Financing a church either in its strict- 
ly religious activities or in its other 
activities is equally unconstitutional, 
as I understand the Establishment 
Clause. Budgets for one activity may 
be technically separable from budgets 
for others. But the institution is an 
inseparable whole, a living organism, 
which is strengthened in proselytizing 
when it is strengthened in any depart- 
ment by contributions from other 
than its own members. 


Essentially discussions over constitu- 
tionality are predictions of what the Su- 
preme Court would do if a particular 
piece of legislation came before it. Re- 
cently the Court has reasserted the vigor 
of the establishment clause in Engel v. 
Vitale and Abington School District v. 
Schempp, and it is moving to correct 
past abuses. My prediction is that the 
Court would strike down the Section 
305 loans. Probably even after recon- 
sidering Cochran and looking at the 
new decisions, Mr, Radcliffe would not 
agree. These are difficult questions and 
reasonable men can disagree. In making 
a prediction, however, one should seri- 
ously note Dickman v. School District, 
Oregon City 366 P.2d. 553 (1961) in 
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which the Oregon State Supreme Court 
after considerations similar to that in 
my article, held state provision of secu- 
lar textbooks that had been adapted for 
religious purposes unconstitutional. 
There is one point, however, at which 
Mr. Radcliffe and I are in complete 
agreement. There is a responsibility on 
all of us to seek out ways in which the 
best possible education may be available 
to every student. I believe this can be 
achieved for pupils primarily attending 
parochial schools without any violation 
of constitutional principles or accelera- 
tion of the decline of public schools. I 
have detailed some of these considera- 
tions in an article discussing educational 
television, summer schools and shared 
time (See La Noue, “Federal Concern 
For Quality in the Education of Non- 
Public School Students” in Pioneer 
Ideas in Education, end Edition, House 
Committee on Education and Labor). 
In short, I believe there are other and 
better ways to insure good education in 
sciences, mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages for students primarily attending 
parochial schools. 
Mr. Radcliffe and I, then, disagree 
over method, not over the ultimate goal. 
GEORGE R. LA NOUE 
The Brookings Institution 
Center for Advanced Study 


Horace MANN AT BRowN 


To the Editors: 

Professor Messerli’s essay on “Horace 
Mann at Brown” (H.E.R. Summer, 
1963) illuminates both the formative 
years of Mann’s career and characteris- 
tic aspects of life in the pre-Civil War 
college. His conclusions concur with 
much that has been written about 
Brown University and other early Amer- 
ican colleges. Stressing Brown’s aca- 
demic deficiencies, he sees in President 
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Asa Messer the familiar figure of the 
old-time college head, preoccupied 
with undergraduate discipline. Horace 
Mann’s most valuable educational ex- 
periences, he concludes, came not in the 
classroom, but from participation in 
literary and oratorical activities with 
his fellow students; “almost inadvert- 
ently” these associations promoted so- 
cial and intellectual growth. 

In his undergraduate experience as 
well as in his social and geographical 
origins, Mann was a typical Brown stu- 
dent of his time. Undoubtedly, however, 
he had a more perceptive understand- 
ing of the institution and its faculty 
than Professor Messerli’s sources reveal. 
He returned to Brown as tutor and li- 
brarian from 1820 to 1823, and married 
President Messer’s daughter in 1830; 
hence he was well aware of the decade 
of conflict which followed his gradu- 
ation. From 1819 to 1826 a determined 
group of orthodox Baptist trustees 
sought to oust Asa Messer for his liberal 
views of the Trinity. They succeeded 
after a climactic period (1824-1826) in 
which student disorder, faculty resigna- 
tions, and abusive pamphlets and news- 
paper articles made his position unten- 
able. Undercurrents of discontent and 
controversy persisted into the thirties, by 
which time the faculty had completely 
changed. In time of crisis Asa Messer’s 
Susceptibility to caricature and his fail- 
ure to develop an awe-inspiring reputa- 
tion proved serious liabilities, The 
turmoil of this period, contrasted with 
the restoration of strict discipline and 
marked improvement in teaching by 
the new faculty assembled around his 
famous successor, Francis Wayland, has 
lent support to the view that the Messer 
era was one of the low points in Brown’s 
history. 

This assessment, however, should not 
stand without qualification, and in eval- 
uating it several of Professor Messerli’s 
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incidental sources are more important 
than he suggests. Solomon Lincoln's 
pamphlet, for example, appeared as a 
Teaction to statements about Brown’s 
condition before 1827 made at the 1864 
Centennial celebrations and in eulogies 
of Francis Wayland in 1865-1866. Mes- 
ser’s policy, Lincoln argued, “was that 
of demand and supply. He offered the 
country such a college education as it 
could pay for; and such, too, as the ne- 
cessities of its condition then compelled 
it gladly to accept.” Higher standards, 
briefer vacations, and more rigorous 
discipline, commonly cited as significant 
improvements of the Wayland regime, 
had they been introduced earlier, would 
have excluded from the college many of 
its most useful graduates. The very fea- 
tures which attracted Horace Mann 
were assets which drew countless poor 
boys to Providence. 

Lincoln overstated his case, but his 
contention that Brown’s “popular” fea- 
tures were essential to its survival and 
growth was recognized on important oc- 
casions by many of the university's most 
important supporters. When Francis 
Wayland seemed to ignore community 
sentiment in the late twenties by em- 
barking boldly on reforms patterned 
after improvements made in Cambridge 
between 1815 and 1825, such critics as 
Tristam Burges and Benjamin F. Hal- 
lett, then editor of the Rhode Island 
American, cautioned that Brown’s con- 
stituency was not yet ready to support 
a Harvard College. Actually Wayland’s 
own sympathies were always with 
“popular” education. Eventually, when 
Brown’s enrollment declined after the 
Panic of 1837, he found in the laws of 
supply and demand justification for 
sweeping reforms which emphasized ap- 
Plied sciences, elective courses, and al- 
ternative degrees in an effort to attract 
students who did not find the tradi- 
tional college course a useful prepara- 
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tion for their future vocations. In its 
popular and pragmatic approach Way- 
land’s famous Report to the Corpora- 
tion of 1850 was a latter-day version of 
the 1815 Letter to the Corporation, pos- 
sibly written by James Burrill, a leading 
Providence lawyer, under the pseudo- 
nym “Alumnus Brunensis”. Only a few 
of the proposals of this pamphlet had 
been realized before Horace Mann’s 
graduation. In the twenties, however, 
rising prosperity and increased enroll- 
ment inspired important additions to 
the college's facilities and to its faculty, 
and these continued until 1840, despite 
the conflicts at the time of Asa Messer’s 
resignation. 

The principal benefactions during 
this period, as well as the steady guid- 
ance which enabled the college to sur- 
vive disruptive quarrels, came from a 
small circle of aristocratic patrons, prin- 
cipally members of the Brown and Ives 
families of Providence. Their support 
was an indispensable source of strength, 
one which few American colleges en- 
joyed. Yet the mercantile patrons were 
themselves solicitous for Brown’s popu- 
lar reputation, and several of their prin- 
cipal donations were responses to signs 
of growing public favor. They were 
loyal supporters both of Asa Messer and 
of Francis Wayland, and they backed 
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Wayland’s projects for popular educa- 
tion as well as his attempts to transplant 
the Ticknor-Story reforms from Har- 
vard. If Professor Messerli has deline- 
ated those features of the early Ameri- 
can college which seemed most impor- 
tant to students and to the public, he 
has not only helped to explain obvious 
deficiencies in the formal education 
which such institutions provided, but 
has also suggested one of the basic fac- 
tors underlying all educational reform 
in this period. The national faith in 
progress, reflected in Horace Mann's 
collegiate compositions, was moral and 
emotional rather than intellectual in 
nature. Its counterpart was a public 
sentiment which generally considered 
the moral atmosphere of schools and 
colleges more vital than their intellec- 
tual strength. This concern was the 
starting point for both the conservative 
Yale Report of 1828 and the reforms of 
the scholarly George Ticknor at Har- 
vard. It pervades the history of Brown 
University under Francis Wayland as 
well as under Asa Messer, and it links 
Horace Mann’s undergraduate enthu- 
siasms with his later work as an educa- 
tional reformer. 


THEODORE R. CRANE 
University of Denver 
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Tue Democratic PROSPECT, 

by Charles Frankel. 

New York: Harper & Row, 1963, 
222 pp. $4.00. 


The claim that Americans are increas- 
ingly beset by vague feelings of discon- 
tent rather than definite political griev- 
ances about specifiable ills has become 
commonplace. The point has been 
made in various ways. Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr. has described it as the transi- 
tion from quantitative to qualitative 
liberalism. Others complain about per- 
vasive alienation. Professor Frankel 
tells us that we are entering an era of 
unfocussed worry and moral ennui. In- 
sofar as his book has a central thesis, it 
is that in large part the worry and ennui 
are (1) due to failure to understand the 
democratic process as it functions in the 
existing social context, and (2) due to 
important institutional defects in that 
process and that context. In his book he 
tends to balance the two aspects of his 
central thesis against one another. “Our 


1Cf. Erich Fromm, The Sane Society, 
Rinehart, 1955, and Marx’s Conception of 
Man, Ungar, 1961. 
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democratic professions obviously di- 
verge from our practices at many points, 
and at many points our practices are 
wrong. But at many other points the 
trouble lies not in our practices but in 
our stars—in the obscure and mistaken 
conceptions of ideal democracy that we 
hold, conceptions that tell us neither 
what is possible nor what is desirable” 
(P- 9). 

This book has style, discipline, sub- 
stance, and orderly development of ar- 
gument found all too seldom in current 
works on political philosophy. It is not 
possible adequately to summarize this 
book’s rich content in a short review. 
Instead I will describe the framework 
of Frankel’s argument, and discuss a few 
of the more basic problems he so pro- 
vocatively raises. 

According to Frankel, democracy is in 
its primary aspect political. As such it 
“is a system in which men acquire the 
right to govern through a system of free 
and open competition for votes, and in 
which they make their decisions while 
under the pressure of outside groups 
whose right to put them under pressure 
they must protect.” (p. 30) But under- 


lying democracy are certain attitudes, 
and commitment to certain ideals with 
respect to which democracy is instru- 
mental. Broadly speaking, the attitudes 
are those which lead men to stress hu- 
man dignity, community, and fair deal- 
ing on the one hand, freedom and per- 
sonal development on the other. The 
ideals are consent of the governed, an 
open society, individual autonomy, and 
responsible government. Frankel exam- 
ines each of the four ideals with the aim 
of exposing both those imperfections in 
the democratic ideal which frustrate 
their achievement, and failure to under- 
stand the nature of these ideals and 
their appropriate institutional embodi- 
ment. 

Frankel’s argument is studded with 
ingenious suggestions, perceptive obser- 
vations, and provocative comments, 
only a few of which are mentioned be- 
low. 

Arguing that the Welfare State sub- 
stitutes the right to a decent minimum 
for charity, he writes, “In what has been 
taken to be its noblest form, charity is 
a free gift, a form of assistance to others 
who have no right to such assistance. 
This is undoubtedly why it has been 
thought more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive: it is more agreeable to the ego” 
(p. 136). 

In criticism of those who attack the 
welfare state on grounds that the plan- 
ning it requires jeopardizes individual 
freedom and autonomy, he argues that 
the Welfare State does too much when 
it does too little. His point is that the 
more comprehensive and complete the 
planning, the less need there is for ac- 
tive intervention in the lives of individ- 
uals. The thesis is argued in an original 
and convincing manner. 

Frankel argues that the key to devel- 
oping an adequate consent among the 
governed lies in properly understanding 
the role of voluntary and quasi-volun- 
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tary associations, and in social policy 
which enables them to fulfill those func- 
tions. The key to achieving a more de- 
liberative consent lies in a more active 
involvement of the professions—prima- 
rily as moderators dedicated to stand- 
ards of intellectual discipline and explo- 
ration of all alternatives. 

In counteracting what he regards as 
illegitimate criticism of bureaucracy, 
the author argues that in replacing the 
shelter of family and local government 
bureaucracies may actually promote 
personal freedom. For families and local 
governments may impose a stifling au- 
thority which the impersonality of bu- 
reaucracy precludes. Furthermore, by 
promoting the distinction between na- 
ture and convention, “between facts of 
life that leave. . . no choice and arrange- 
ments that can be altered” (p. 110), bu- 
reaucracy and technology make a “fun- 
damental contribution to the progress 
of liberal civilization” (p. 110). 

In one of his most provocative sec- 
tions, Frankel argues that to condemn 
egalitarianism on grounds that it is an 
expression of envy is misguided. “If we 
take the bleakest point of view,” he 
writes, “and conceive the passion for 
equality to be only envy under an as- 
sumed name, the redistributive Welfare 
State makes a kind of practical sense 
that political realists should adore” (p. 
132). That is to say, if envy is as per- 
vasive and inevitable as men like De 
Jouvenal seem to claim, then it has at 
least as much claim to be accommodated 
as the greed and ambition (which are 
surely sentiments no more Christian 
than envy), which an incentive system 
is designed to exploit. 

Despite the architectural splendor of 
structure and parts, Frankel’s argument 
rests on essentially weak foundations. 
The prime symptom of these difficulties 
is his tendency to balance purported vir- 
tues of existing institutional arrange- 
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ments against purported defects. The 
tendency of the book is to leave one 
with the impression that, after all is said 
and done, the more radical criticisms of 
the American social system are informed 
by faulty understanding and guided by 
faulty political ideals. Technology and 
bureaucracy have their defects, but they 
have their virtues. There is an extreme 
right, but there is also an extreme left. 
Mass culture is certainly pernicious, but 
it has important advantages. We have 
not fully implemented the ideal of an 
open society, but we have come reason- 
ably close to doing so. There are anti- 
democrats among us, but there are also 
naively unrealistic notions of a “popu- 
list” democracy. The tendency of this 
sort of balancing is to deflate the many 
and provocative criticisms of existing 
social arrangements which Frankel does 
make, and to lead him to neglect the 
many basic features of our social system 
which require, even demand, thorough- 
going, radical reconstruction. And in no 
respect is it more important to imple- 
ment such changes than in that which 
has to do with the nature, quality, and 
extent of democratic arrangements, 
Walter Lippmann,? whom Frankel con- 
stantly criticizes, is much closer to 
giving us an adequate diagnosis of the 
Present plight of our democratic ar- 
rangements than Frankel. And Gunnar 
Myrdal, whom Frankel mentions ap- 
provingly, is more challenging and ade- 
quate in proposing the lines along 
which society must develop once the 
comprehensive welfare state is approxi- 
mated to a reasonable degree. For Lipp- 
mann acknowledges more fully than 
Frankel the extent to which the deliber- 
ative element is excluded and Myrdal 
acknowledges more fully than Frankel 


* Essays in the Public Philosophy, Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1955. 

3 Beyond the Welfare State, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. 
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the extent to which this deliberative ele- 
ment, as well as many of the other vir- 
tues of a democratic system, depend on 
a more participative democracy. It will 
not do to shrug this proposal aside with 
comments about the unrealism of “pop- 
ulist” ideas about democracy. Nor will 
his proposals for greater intervention 
by the professions, greater scope for 
and better organization within volun- 
tary and quasi-voluntary associations, 
greater scope for our higher faculties 
in the work process, more creative use 
of leisure time, a more comprehensive 
social welfare system, et al., constitute 
more than anodynes for treating the 
current malaise if this fundamental 
need is not met by the right kinds of 
social policy. This need can only be 
met, I am convinced, by radical recon- 
struction of our industrial institutions 
(perhaps along lines suggested by the 
social experiment on which Yugoslavia 
has embarked), our local political ar- 
rangements (perhaps along lines sug- 
gested by the social experiment on 
which Pakistan has embarked), and our 
system of education (perhaps along lines 
which require breaking up our mam- 
moth universities), This is not to deny 
the importance of those reforms Frankel 
recommends, but rather to insist on the 
importance of much that he neglects, It 
would indeed be unrealistic to suppose 
that the required changes should be 
brought about today or tomorrow; but 
it is the worst kind of unrealism for a 
philosopher to fail to hold such changes 
up as part of that ideal society at which 
we should all aim simply because they 
are, at the moment, practically unfeas- 
ible. 

This points up another defect of the 
book. Frankel is at his brilliant best in 
rejecting the claim that every occupant 
of a power-conferring functional slot 
must behave like some soul at the last 
reckoning, in meeting his responsibili- 


ties. No doubt there are rules which 
partly define such functional roles, rules 
which require one to decide and act in 
ways inconsistent with what he would 
most like to have happen. The judicial 
function is the archetypical instance of 
such a slot. But Frankel fails to stress 
the opposite—and I think more dan- 
gerous—aspect of this problem. We do 
not have to remind our leaders to be 
restrained by their perception of their 
role. They are all too inclined to inhibit 
themselves in this way. Nor is the basic 
problem that of reminding our leaders 
of the many degrees of freedom they 
actually have—that business is almost 
never, after all, merely business. What 
does require constant emphasis is the 
tendency of those who do not occupy 
such positions of functional responsibil- 
ity to “role-play"—to deliberate and act 
as if they did occupy such positions of 
responsibility, and thereby fail to dis- 
charge their own responsibilities ade- 
quately. It is not Peter’s business to act 
as he thinks Paul must act if Paul is 
president and Peter a philosopher. 
There is some tendency to this sort of 
error in Frankel’s book. By straining to 
see things from the heights, he often 
fails to see how things are at the depths. 
In no respect is this more damaging to 
his general outlook than in the way this 
leads him to shy away from careful con- 
sideration of certain radical proposals 
for institutional change. 

Political democracy does, as Frankel 
rightly stresses against critics, create op- 
portunities for change in very radical 
directions. But these opportunities may 
be only formal. (One does not have to 
endorse the Marxist thesis that parlia- 
mentary government is only a “talking 
shop,” to see the point of the claim.) 
The de facto shape of a political democ- 
Tacy may, as it does in the United States, 
actually frustrate opportunity for desir- 
able change. It could be argued, for 
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example, that reapportionment along 
lines that accord areas in which popu- 
lations are relatively dense a greater 
electoral voice would do more than any 
other proposal to make our existing de- 
mocracy work better. But such a meas- 
ure would also be but a palliative unless 
it were buttressed by institutions de- 
signed to generate a more deliberative 
and concerned consensus. Frankel is ad- 
mittedly concerned about this problem; 
but his concern seems constrained by in- 
visible and unjustified limitations. 

It is one thing to be optimistic be- 
cause one wears rose-tinted glasses; it is 
another to be optimistic about the pos- 
sibility of achieving radical remedies for 
radical social ills. No one has expressed 
this view more eloquently and more per- 
suasively than Frankel himself in an 
earlier volume.4 Without denying the 
manifold merits of the present volume, 
I have stressed the extent to which 
Frankel seems to have moved from those 
earlier moorings. Still, the greatest merit 
of this book, or, for that matter, any 
work in political theory, is that it forces 
one to stop dogmatizing about such 
matters, and to begin to argue them in 
a disciplined fashion. If my response 
seems sharp, it is only because I believe 
this book deserves one’s most careful 
and sustained attention. 

ARNOLD S. KAUFMAN 
University of Michigan 

“The Case for Modern Man, Harper 

Bros, & Co., 1956. 


EDUCATION AND THE CULT OF 
EFFICIENCY. 

Raymond E. Callahan. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962. 264 pp. $5.50. 


This is an excellent history of the in- 
fluence of business ideology on Ameri- 
can schools during this century. Profes- 
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sor Callahan dwells especially on the 
craze for “scientific management” after 
Frederick Taylor, 1910; but in his con- 
clusion he deliciously quote8 from For- 
tune, October, 1958, “The schools have 
just begun to discover scientific manage- 
ment”! (The article is called “The Low 
Productivity of the Education Indus- 
try.”) Throughout, whether he is de- 
veloping the actuarial advantage of 
balancing every left-back with a double- 
promotion or quoting plagiarisms-of- 
nonsense by distinguished Professors of 
Educational Administration, Professor 
Callahan's documentation is grimly hi- 
larious, The book is worth reading if 
only for its dismal fun. 

Lurking always in the background of 
the cult of Efficiency is the utter confu- 
sion of the public, its moral prejudice 
and greed, its lust for both conformity 
and fad, its zeal for strict Ccost-account- 
ing in public goods during the very dec- 
ades when the country was becoming so 
disgustingly rich and spend-thrift in pri- 
yate goods. One is struck not so much 
by the petty-bourgeois stinginess of the 
Americans (the kind of thing castigated 
in France by Balzac), as by their narrow 
Gradgrind suspiciousness of the ideal, 
the communal, the animal, as criticized 
for a century by William Morris, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Coleridge, our own John 
Dewey. The teachers, meanwhile, have 
not had enough professional dignity, 
nor indeed competence and confidence, 
to withstand public pressure, 

Professor Callahan rightly lays great 
stress on the vulnerability and timidity 
of the teachers. He shows in detail the 
economic, constitutional, bureaucratic, 
and academic sources of their weakness, 
I am not sure, however, that he touches 
the essence, In my opinion, good teach- 
ing, the kind of teaching that alone can 
make a man confident that he has a real 
function and is therefore bound to fight 


or quit, is at many points in revolution- _ 
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ary opposition to the kind of society re- 
sponsible for the conditions described in 

ig book. Pedagogy is a profession and 
must have functional autonomy; but 
what if American—and indeed world- 
wide—society of the twentieth century 
is incompatible with the action of teach- 
ers toward the free growth of the young 
in an advancing culture? If so, teachers 
will not be allowed to be professional, 
and they must remain vulnerable to lay 
pressure, 

Like a loyal schoolman, Professor 
Callahan would like bigger appropria- 
tions for the school. “There is no 
doubt,” says he, “that more money is 
needed. Testimony in this regard has 
been given forcefully by Walter Lipp- 
man, Nelson Rockefeller, John Ken- 
nedy, and Richard Nixon.” This is not 
a promising list of sponsors for rational 
pedagogy. Let me quote a sentence from 
the presently most prestigious of them. 
In his message on education of January, 
1963, Mr. Kennedy asked the Congress 
for more money for schools because 
“vast areas of the unknown are daily 
being explored for economic, military, 
medical, and other reasons,” (The mo- 
tives of Newton or Darwin were among 
the “other reasons.”) Now, I too think 
we ought to devote immensely more of 
our energy and resources to ideal, ani- 
mal, and community goods, but I do 
not want the sponsorship of the man 
who wrote that sentence, and personally 
I wouldn’t vote him a penny. Professor 
Callahan points out, in one brief sen- 
tence, that the current pressure for sci- 
ence, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages is also faddish and irrelevant; 
but my only bother with this fine book 
is that he never lets on what his own 
philosophy of education is, though I am 
sure he has one. What, to him, are the 
intrinsic motives of teaching and learn- 
ing, from which a teacher could derive 
inspiration and courage to withstand 


social pressure? Do they perhaps con- 
flict with the expanding GNP, the Cold 
War, the mass media, the garrison stage? 
If so, why should our society, that seems 
well pleased with itself, support the 
schools with any bigger appropriations 
than are necessary for baby-sitting, po- 
licing, and apprentice-training for the 
corporations and the Pentagon? Or, to 
quote Dr. Conant, to dampen the dyna- 
mite in the cities? 

More deeply, consider another dilem- 
ma that makes teachers vulnerable as 
professionals. Professor Callahan right- 
ly praises our hard goal of educating 
everybody. But he does not ask what is 
involved in this. In 1900, about 6% 
of 17-year-olds graduated from high 
school. (One in 400 went on to college. 
Figures of the N. Y. Board of Educa- 
tion.) We may assume that most of those 
who stayed in school did so because aca- 
demic work suited them; and perhaps 
there were as many again who would 
have continued in school if they could 
have afforded to. At that time, teachers 
could have the professional confidence 
of a traditional curriculum that they be- 
lieved in, and of teaching more or less 
willing students. In 1960, however, 
more than 60% graduated (most of the 
remainder being rural or underprivi- 
leged-urban “dropouts”; in 1900 one 
would not have called them “drop- 
outs”). There is no doubt that the great 
majority of these ought not to be in 
bookish surroundings at all. If teaching 
means “school” teaching, how, with 
such “students,” can teachers be profes- 
sionals? 

Every one should be educated, but 
not necessarily bookishly. Most adoles- 
cents should be getting their education 
in work-camps, on small farms, in Folk- 
schools of the Danish kind, paid craft- 
apprenticeships, little theater and per- 
forming arts, mobilization for youth 
and Peace Corps, etc., in the many varie- 
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ties of setting and curriculum that in- 
ventive pedagogues and a society con- 
cerned to make the most of its new hu- 


- man resourtes can devise to educate var- 


ious aptitudes, interests, and conditions, 
allowing for elective passage from one 
setting to another. This is simple sense. 
Instead we cram, or try to cram, all 
youth into something called “Schools.” 
Naturally, the teachers then become 
drillmasters for test-passing, or enter- 
tainers, or disciplinarians. These are 
not professions. Their grounds are ex- 
trinsic. 

What has happened in these sixty 
years? With the universalization of the 
opportunity for formal education, the 
schoolmen have simply expanded their 
traditional set-up, often necessarily di- 
luting it academically, and comically 
making up with Advanced Placement 
and Enrichment. There is panic at 
the dropouts. (The middle-class college 
attrition is 50%.) Because it is custom- 
ary, the public has underwritten this 
kind of expansion, though stingily. Real 
teachers, however, would by now have 
devised a dozen new set-ups to cope 
with the universal enrollment. Some of 
these set-ups would not look like 
“schools” at all; probably the public 
would refuse to underwrite them; and 
surely the present school-administrators 
would not be in charge of them. 

I trust Professor Callahan will forgive 
me for introducing in a review these 
topics which are not, of course, part of 
his subject. But my point is that we can- 
not hope for teachers to be profession- 
als, less vulnerable to social pressure, 
until they are willing to be more philo- 
sophical and radical than they are, more 
resistant to bad social policy, false no- 
tions of bookish prestige, and false de- 
mocracy. When men believe in what 
they are doing, they can fight. 

Where Professor Callahan is at his 
very best—and it is the main fabric 
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of Education and the Cult of Effi- 
ciency—is in showing how during these 
sixty years there has developed a stran- 
gling network of baneful mutually-caus- 
ing influences: misguided school-boards, 
universities catering to the misguided 
with absurd courses, textbooks that 
sweep the field and stereotype a bad 
idea, a new generation of graduates who 
have never been exposed to anything 
else, an emphasis on Images to play it 
safe and get funds, further deception of 
the laity, principles of certification that 
rule out the best. In this kind of devo- 
lution, there is inevitably a selection of 
administrative personalities who rise to 
the top and make further decisions in 
the same downward spirit. The book 
contains typical thumbnail biographies. 
Professor Callahan pays a fine tribute 
to the many teachers who, in spite of all, 
“have worked patiently and silently to 
provide the best education possible. At 
the mercy of every arrogant editor, 
every self-seeking politician, and every 
self-righteous protector of the public 
money, they and their families had to 
believe strongly in what they were do- 
ing or they would have left the field.” I 
wish that he, or somebody like-minded, 
would write us a book about the stub- 
born, devious, and subversive devices of 
these heroes, to be used as a syllabus 
and manual. 
PAUL GOODMAN 
New York City 


REASON AND Conpuct: New BEARINGS 
IN Morat Puttosopny, 

Henry David Aiken. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1962. 
375 Pp. $6.75. 


Reason and Conduct is not quite a book 
in the usual sense, yet it is more than a 
collection of essays. The preface and 
the last essay may be viewed as the 
bread holding together the several slices 
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of meat in a rather palatable philosoph- 
ical sandwich. The author has chosen 
sixteen of his papers on moral philoso- 
phy “to be rescued from the oblivion of 
periodical publication” (viii). These are 
not presented in chronological order 
but have been reordered and grouped 
in two categories. The first represents 
his “efforts to find answers to the ques- 
tions of analytical ethics” (viii), The 
second offers, in the main, a selection of 
somewhat more than extended reviews 
of positions of several contemporary 
philosophers. They exemplify quite 
well the technique of criticism for the 
sake of analysis and contribution to 
thinking about the problems with 
which these writers were concerned. 
With the latter group there is an inter- 
esting discussion of freedom and liberty 
set against the backdrop of the works of 
Mill and a manuscript once attributed 
to Mill. There is also a most beautifully 
styled essay in critical appreciation of 
Santayana. Throughout the volume the 
author demonstrates that one need not 
write ‘ordinary’ when engaged in the 
analysis of moral discourse in ordinary 
language. And, as the author points out 
so clearly in the preface and in the con- 
cluding essay, it is about and for such 
analysis that this volume is presented. 

But the task of the moral philoso- 
pher, as Aiken sees it, is not encom- 
passed within the limits of detached 
analysis of terms and their interrelation- 
ships as they are used in moral dis- 
course. Certainly, he wishes to promote 
this conception of moral philosophy, 
but not as the whole of the moral phi- 
losopher’s concern. He does battle 
against the views that would reify or 
deify the terms of ethical discourse un- 
der whatever colors they might sail. He 
endeavors to sweep the seas of all posi- 
tions save that which takes the meaning 
of such terms to be found in the ways 
that people use them. Morality has 


meaning in practice or use; this mean- 
ing is not to be captured by contemplat- 
ing one’s navel, by looking hard at 
things, or by casting the mind up in 
search of the source of such beatific vi- 
sions as might be heralded by the muf- 
fled sound of angels’ wings. One man’s 
angels’ wings might be another's bats in 
the belfry. Still, he also seeks to defend 
the position that morality has meaning 
against the possible onslaught of an ex- 
tremist extension of logical positivism, 
and the more subtle erosion of radical 
emotivism. The question is whether his 
efforts at attack do not leave his de- 
fenses open. 

It is difficult to take hold of what 
Aiken is trying to say when he says that 
morality has meaning. Consider the fol- 
lowing: “That ethical terms are used 
descriptively, as well as normatively, is 
a thesis which underlies all of my work 
in ethics and value theory. This thesis, 
if correct, precludes the need for serious 
controversy between the so-called ‘cog- 
nitivists’ and ‘non-cognitivists’ ” (p. 106, 
note 4, Aiken’s italics and quotes). Now, 
this thesis may be quite informative in 
telling us what Aiken believes, or in- 
deed, what bothers him about recent 
discussions in ethics and value theory. 
However, it acts more as a principle for 
criticizing these discussions than as a 
thesis to be defended. One begins to feel 
that Aiken wants to train his powerful 
analytical guns on the cognitivists and 
the non-cognitivists alike while reiter- 
ating the credo “There is morality.’ But 
this is unfair. In fact, his slogans are 
more like ‘Know thyself’ and “The un- 
examined life is not worth living’ both 
writ large and both as guides to the 
analysis of morality and as principles of 
morality (see for examples pp. 133 and 
368). He wants us to look at morality in 
a particular way as analysts and as moral 
agents. This position may be seen in the 
following passages: 
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As a pragmatist, I am bound to 

think that every philosopher, analyti- 
cal or otherwise, is first and last a 
moralist, and that his study either of 
the “language” of morals or of any 
other language is merely preliminary 
to the conduct of life. (xiii Aiken's 
quotes) 
There is and can be no definitive cri- 
terion of moral objectivity and, 
hence, no definitive principle of 
moral right and wrong. When a seri- 
ous question about the objectivity of 
a particular moral judgment or prin- 
ciple arises, there is simply the further 
moral obligation to reexamine it in 
the light of the other obligations and 
duties that have a bearing upon it.... 
The principle of moral objectivity 
can neither supply the materials for 
moral judgment nor tell us where to 
go in search of them. If we have no 
time to search for further possibly 
relevant facts, the principle of objec- 
tivity will provide us with not one 
moment more; if we are otherwise 
lacking in moral sensibility, it will 
not make good our deficiency by so 
much as a single obligation. What it 
can do—and it can do no more—is to 
dispose us to review our decisions so 
that we may neglect no pertinent fact 
that is available to us in the time we 
have, and that we may neglect no 
obligation which deserves to be con- 
sidered. Primarily, therefore, it func- 
tions as a principle of falsification, 
and what consistently survives the 
general scrutiny which it demands 
may pass as objectively valid or true. 
(pp. 166-67, Aiken’s italics) 


The problem now is to determine 
whether Aiken is not promoting con- 
fusion in this discussion of ‘objectivity,’ 
‘moral sensibility,’ and ‘falsification’ 
and/or whether he does not run afoul 
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of his own conviction as he stated it else- 
where, “I would not... write my own 
moral convictions into the very lan- 
guage of morals precisely because this 
would reduce my own subsequent 
freedom as a moral critic and agent.” 
(p. 221) When one does this “he is also 
trying to reduce the area of his own re- 
sponsibility as a moral judge. . . . [This] 
would convert his own moral life into a 
kind of game... [and thus] immorality 
automatically becomes a matter not of 
conscience but of taste, and those whose 
tastes run in other directions are then 
at liberty to play an entirely different 
sort of game, or else to play as they 
please according to no rules at all.” (pp. 
221-22) Aiken is ‘guilty’ on both counts. 
He appears to be trying to establish 
an ordinary (as opposed to a scientific) 
language conception of the term ‘objec- 
tivity.’ When he states that “in morals 
there can be no guarantee that all ob- 
jective judges will acknowledge the 
same principles of moral obligation” 
(p. 169); when he states that “the prob- 
lem of moral objectivity is mainly a 
problem of piecemeal mutual adjust- 
ment of acknowledged commitments 
within a loose framework of precepts 
and practices, none of which is ever per- 
manently earmarked as an absolutely 
first principle and each of which is sub- 
ject to a list of exceptions that can never 
be exhaustively stated” (p. 161); when 
he contends against the excesses of iden- 
tifying objectivity and intersubjective 
agreement (p. 159) as well as the very 
possibility of a disinterested objective 
observer in morality (Pp. 152-57); and 
when he states that the “principle of ob- 
jectivity in morals is... essentially a 
principle of reconsideration” (p. 163); 
he is selling a particular definition of 
objectivity. He is not merely analyzing; 
he is legislating. From an analysis of the 
way ‘objectivity’ is used, he proceeds to 
tell us how it ought to be limited and 
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that it ought to be used but within these 
limits, But it is a curious use of the term 
‘objectivity.’ What the scientists are en- 
gaged in, it would seem, is the establish- 
ment of principles on the assumption 
that their objectivity is supported by 
the extent to which criteria and proce- 
dures for their establishment are agreed 
upon such that they could appeal to an 
ideal observer. 

The issue here is not with Aiken's 
pronouncements about morality. I re- 
spect and am in deepest sympathy with 
his position. What is at issue, however, 
is whether he is attempting to support 
this position by holding firmly to the 
term ‘objectivity’ while insisting upon 
its definition in terms incompatible 
with the scientific conception from 
which it derives its emotive impact, If 
‘objectivity’ requires such major surgery 
to be retained as a moral principle, why 
is the term retained? It is retained in 
the endeavor to influence commitment 
to the idea that the fundamental defin- 
ing characteristic of morality is the prin- 
ciple of reconsideration, and to the idea 
that it is the task of the moral philoso- 
pher to apply himself to the clarifica- 
tion of the business of morality thus 
conceived. Aiken’s principle may be less 
limiting than others. Nevertheless, the 
task that he sets for himself seems to ask 
too much of the moral philosopher who 
would be both moralist and philoso- 
pher. It is not at all clear that he can 
avoid defining his moral principle into 
the language of morals. 

At the conclusion of his essay on 
moral objectivity Aiken states: 


To the extent that moral communi- 
ties differ fundamentally in regard to 
their moral precepts and practices, it 
is pointless to speak of their judg- 
ments as logically contradictory. For 
in that case it is also pointless to talk 
of an objective settlement of their 


differences. At such a point, what is 
wanted is not argument, but educa- 
tion; not the appeal to non-existent 
principles of morals, but companion- 
ship and love. (p. 170) 


It is a rather queer notion of objec- 
tivity that can not tell us how to deter- 
mine who should educate whom in such 
a situation. I do not think it is such a 
queer notion of morality which recog- 
nizes this fact yet enjoins us to educate 
rather than to fight, and to come to- 
gether in love rather than to separate in 
hatred. It is certainly worthy of critical 
and sympathetic consideration. 

IRA S, STEINBERG 
Oberlin College 


POPULAR EDUCATION AND 

DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT IN AMERICA. 
Rush Welter. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 


1962. 473 pp. $8.50. 


Elsewhere, Professor Charles A. Barker 
has remarked on this book’s power to 
disturb a reader. Very possibly histo- 
rians and educators will feel impelled 
to come to terms with the author’s edu- 
cational interpretation of democratic 
thought in America. The book may well 
find a place within the historical canon 
—and presently the Welter Thesis may 
become stock equipment of examiners: 
Mr. Candidate, what evidence is there 
for saying that a belief in popular edu- 
cation has been the archetypal element 
in American political thinking? At the 
book’s appearance, the critical question 
that must be asked is whether it deserves 
that place and that fate. 

The nub of Professor Welter’s cardi- 
nal argument has already been indi- 
cated. His investigation, which moves 
chronologically through published writ- 
ings of more than a century and a half, 
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yields a documented case for a Coper- 
nican revolution. In a literary style typi- 
cal of the book, the author states: 
“Scholars have gone too far in recent 
years in treating ideas as the passive ac- 
complices of personal and group inter- 
est, whereas it should be clear that an 
established doctrine or belief may in- 
fluence cognition itself by defining the 
terms in which successive generations 
understand themselves and their prob- 
lems. It is time, at least so far as the idea 
of education is concerned, to recognize 
how powerfully it has affected our social 
and political judgments...” (p. 3). In 
brief, those judgments have revolved 
around the idea of education. Welter 
does establish a presumption—which 
this reviewer is predisposed to accept— 
that the idea of education has occupied 
a position at the center of democratic 
thought and has not merely been set in 
motion by special interests to restrain 
popular government or to distract pub- 
lic attention from exploitation of the 
people: consider the evidence that the 
common school was believed in as an 
engine of democracy rather than as its 
governor and that informal education 
was of the essence of progressive reform. 
In dealing with his sources, however, 
Welter sometimes becomes trapped in 
the parochialism that has brought re- 
proach upon the “history of education.” 
Not content with discovering that edu- 
cation was essential, he pushes on to the 
implication, although not always the 
flat assertion, that it was all-important 
in democratic thought: “If progressives 
virtually limited reform to educa- 
tion...”! (p. 266) Yet he fails to carry 
his thought, as distinct from his evi- 
dence, as far as he might. His very lan- 
guage constantly turns the mind back 
to the doctrine of “personal and group 
interest,” which does influence his cog- 
nition. If the idea of education is an in- 
dispensable element, or even the arche- 
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typal element, of political thought, how 
can that thought be satisfactorily under- 
stood in terms derived from another 
conception of politics? The least one 
could expect, but does not find, in Wel- 
ter’s writing is a conspicuously guarded 
use of such words as elitist, middle-class, 
and the mischief-making triad, conserv- 
ative, liberal, and radical. The revolu- 
tion he has in mind creates new, some- 
times startling alignments and calls for 
a fresh set of categories. In his universe, 
where education is the sun of American 
tradition, who is truly conservative but 
the believer in education, say John 
Dewey, and who the radical but the 
man who is skeptical about the political 
efficacy of education? 

And Welter asserts that the Ameri- 
cans are more than just skeptical today. 
His primary argument is balanced 
against another—that Americans have 
virtually conceded the political failure 
of education. Its old purpose has come 
to seem visionary, and democratic the- 
ory itself is threatened. The Americans 
are so deeply committed to education, 
however, that they do not recognize the 
political impasse they have reached. 
What is the way out? As Welter believes 
that political practice and theory are at 
odds and himself thinks that educa- 
tional innovation has not worked in 
political life, he might well have con- 
cluded by calling for a new theory that 
does not require education to continue 
an ineffectual attack upon whatever it is 
that has actually determined the course 
of politics. (Zs it interest?) Traditional 
Utopianism has brought us nowhere 
and so let’s start over: such seems to be 
the simple message of Popular Educa- 
tion and Democratic Thought in Amer- 
ica. What the author actually says is less 
clear: “The preservation of American 
democratic institutions depends upon 
the reality, not the mythology, of demo- 
cratic education” (p, 335). That sen- 
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tence, the last of the book, throws a cu- 
rious light back across it. If education 
is to preserve those institutions, which 
must exist, it is sensible to suppose that 
education also entered into their cre- 
ation—that political education did 
work somewhat, somehow. Did intelli- 
gence shape it? If so, as we traced the 
history of the idea, where did we miss 
the signs of thinking done to good pur- 
pose? Is the method the author has 
chosen bound to bring us to an irrele- 
vant mythology? 

Professor Welter presents a paradox 
of faith and frustration that is far more 
than a mere academic puzzle, but he 
leaves the reality of American educa- 
tion painfully obscure. 

RICHARD J. STORR 
University of Chicago 


Tue Seconp CANADIAN CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION: A REPORT 

MONTREAL, 1962. 

Edited by Fred W. Price. 

Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1962. xvii + 404 pp. $6.00. 


It is indicative of the nature and tone 
of the conference which it reports that 
this book bears a second title: “Rapport 
de La Deuxième Conférence Canadi- 
enne sur L’Education. Montréal, 1962, 
Rédigé par Fred W. Price,” and that it 
is also “publié par Les Presses de L’Uni- 
versité Laval.” 

Unlike the report on the First Cana- 
dian Conference on Education, held in 
Ottawa in 1958, published in English, 
this report is a mosaic of French and 
English put together by a bilingual Ca- 
nadian whose native tongue is English. 
There will be found a paper in English 
by M. M. S. Mehta, Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor, Rajasthan State University, 
India, followed by a paper in French by 
Son Excellence M. Ibrahima Ba, Min- 


istre de la Jeunesse, Senegal. Some of 
the papers are given in one language 
alone with extracts in the second lan- 
guage. A few of the papers are in them- 
selves mosaics, being partly in French 
and partly in English. Such was the ad- 
dress of welcome given on behalf of the 
Province of Quebec by the Hon. Paul 
Gérin-Lajoie, Minister of Youth for the 
Province of Quebec. 

The Minister's address of welcome 
was something of a shock, bracing or 
numbing, to the English-speaking par- 
ticipants. Under a former Premier, 
Maurice Duplessis, who dominated 
Quebec from 1936 until his death in 
1959, the Province of Quebec had iso- 
lated itself from the rest of Canada in 
matters relating to education, and those 
from Quebec who had participated in 
the previous conference of 1958 had 
been few in number and present with- 
out government sanction. Hence, Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians at the 1962 
conference were delighted to sit back 
with many French-speaking Canadians* 
—nearly one-third of the approximately 
2,000 delegates in attendance—obvi- 
ously prepared to converse about and 
co-operate in the solutions to problems 
in education in Canada. Gérin-Lajoie 
made it plain that though the days of 
French-Canadian isolation were over, 
the days of French-Canadian expansion 
had arrived. He restated this axiom, 
“The Province of Quebec is the national 
state of French-Canadians” (p. 25)- 

He referred to the Royal Commis- 
sions set up at various levels to look into 
the educational system of French Can- 
ada and to make recommendations as to 


* Possibly including Brother Jerome, the 
author of a book on education in Quebec 
which attracted considerable attention in 
the original French version, printed anony- 
mously, and the English translation: The 
Impertinences of Brother Anonymous, 
translation by Miriam Chapin. Harvest 
House, 1962. 126 pp. 
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the long-term needs of education. He 
explained the haste for reform thus: 


We have no choice! We owe this to 
ourselves, to our culture, and to our 
mission in Canada, to establish a pol- 
icy of expansion, ‘Une politique de 
grandeur’, in the field of education. 
We also owe this to our English- 
speaking compatriots in other prov- 
inces, out of respect and friendship, 
and out of a common responsibility 
to enhance the collective life of this 


country. (p. 27) 


Like the conference of 1958, which 
was originated by the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, this conference was 
planned and called into being by busi- 
ness corporations and by voluntary 
groups or societies, the only notable ex- 
ception being the Canadian Education 
Association. 

The conference of 1962 was organized 
around eight areas of concern to all 
citizens: The Aims of Education, The 
Professional Status of Teachers, The 
Development of Student Potential, New 
Developments in Society, Financing 
Education, Continuing Education, Re- 
search in Education, and The Citizen in 
Education (lay leadership). This book 
explains briefly the preparation which 
preceded the conference and then be- 
comes a carefully structured report of 
the conference itself. 

After the report on the opening ses- 
sion which was dominated by church, 
state, and the university, there follows 
the report of the plenary session on the 
Aims of Education; three papers given, 
at a public meeting, by highly placed 
representatives on education in India, 
Africa, and South America. 

One Part, VI, is devoted to the ple- 
nary session in which the conference 
was evaluated: a reply to Gérin-Lajoie 
made by the Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Dean J. F, 
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Leddy, in a paper entitled “Education 
for Canada” and closing remarks made 
by Kurt Swinton, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Canadian Con- 
ference on Education, during which his 
retirement was announced. 

Part VII reports on the forums which 
were concerned with a variety of topics. 
These reports are summaries of the 
study groups which were held following 
panel discussions on the Professional 
Status of Teachers, the Development of 
Student Potential, New Developments 
in Society, Financing Education, Con- 
tinuing Education, the Citizen in Edu- 
cation and Education and Employment. 
Booklets had been prepared in advance 
and the above subjects had been dis- 
cussed by small groups of Canadians 
from every walk of life preparatory to 
the conference. The discussion at the 
conference was a continuation of these 
discussions in small groups, where there 
were mingled laymen and professionals 
from different parts of Canada. What 
naturally emerged was a statement of 
agreement and that not always reduced 
to the lowest common denominator. 

Part VIII, The Assemblies, presented 
the panel discussions on Physical Fit- 
ness, Science and Mathematics in Sec- 
ondary Schools, Television as a Teach- 
ing Aid, Programmed Learning, Learn- 
ing a Second Language, Why Research 
in Education? and Reports on Two 
Projects (Metric Standardization; Eng- 
lish Spelling Reform). 

For a person desiring a survey of Ca- 
nadian Education, this volume is help- 
ful, at least in presenting the problems 
which are a clue to what has already 
been achieved, and the search for the 
right path for the future. Perhaps a 
more illuminating comment might be 
taken from the paper “Why Research in 
Education?” by Cecil Collins, “Improve- 
ment in education in Canada, in the 
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main, has in this century been by refine- 
ment, not by redefinition” (p. 391). 

Made obvious for the reader are two 
great problems which have a common 
source: the guarantee to the French- 
Canadians of their language, religion, 
and culture given by the British in the 
Quebec Act of 1774, and incorporated 
in the British North America Act of 
1867, at the time the Dominion of Can- 
ada was formed by the federal union of 
the former British North American col- 
onies. 

Under the British North America 
Act, education is a provincial right, and 
its support is a charge upon the provin- 
cial treasuries. Federal assistance can 
only be given by arrangement with the 
provinces, and such arrangements have 
usually encountered provincial opposi- 
tion, especially from the Province of 
Quebec. Hence, the poorer of the prov- 
inces find it difficult to finance increas- 
ingly costly educational systems with the 
sources of revenue to which they are 
limited. Moreover, there is no federal 
agency similar to the Office of Educa- 
tion in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare in the United States 
or the Ministry for Higher Education 
in the Soviet Union, which in varying 
capacities can co-ordinate, experiment, 
collect and file, or co-operate on an in- 
ternational basis. 

The second problem that besets Ca- 
nadian education and which was to 
some English-speaking members most 
disturbingly in evidence at the meetings 
of which this book is a report, is the as- 
pect of biculturalism. The aims of edu- 
cation as outlined in two outstanding 
papers, the one (pp. 41-64) by Very Rev. 
Henri Légaré, Rector of the University 
of Ottawa, President of National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities and 
Colleges, and that (pp. 65-90) by Neville 
Scarfe, Dean of the Faculty of Educa- 
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tion, University of British Columbia, il- 
lustrate this problem to a certain extent. 
Considering the dullness of reports 
on conferences of any kind, this record 
is better than average conference re- 
porting. 
HENRY D. HICKS 
Dalhousie University 


OCHERK RAZVITIYA SHKOLNOGO 
ISTORICHESKOGO OBRAZOVANIYA V SSSR 
[Outline of the Development of 
Historical Education in the Schools 

of the USSR]. 

L. P. Bushchik. 

Moscow: Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, 1961. 537 pp- 


The teaching of history in the Soviet 
Union is well worth the attention of 
anyone interested in the broader ques- 
tion of the relations between Soviet 
education and the Communist Party; 
for history, more than any other subject 
in the elementary- and secondary-school 
curricula, serves as a vehicle to convey 
the current version of the Party's ideol- 
ogy to the young generation. This book, 
written by a Soviet scholar who is also 
the author of an eighth-grade history 
text and several methodological guides 
for teachers, begins with a brief intro- 
ductory outline of pre-revolutionary 
Russian historians and then reviews the 
fluctuating doctrines of history that 
have followed on the heels of the ideo- 
logical and political tides since 1917. 

It took the Bolshevik Party seventeen 
years to re-establish history as a separate 
subject of instruction in schools and 
universities. Not only time but terror 
were needed to root out the original 
convictions of the Old Bolsheviks. Their 
internationalism, for example, in which 
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history was suspect as a school of bour- 
geois chauvinism, had to yield to a new 
Soviet nationalism that sought at least 
in part to establish its legitimacy on 
older Russian traditions of strong state 
power and central rule. In education a 
progressive philosophy that experi- 
mented with a variety of programs had 
to be denounced and replaced by the 
return to a conventional subject-matter 
curriculum. 

It was in 1931 that the Commissariat 
of Education of the Russian Republic 
first announced that history would 
again be taught in certain types of 
schools and that uniform textbooks 
were being prepared. But the real turn- 
ing point came in 1934: the Party itself, 
after criticizing the quality of history 
teaching, prescribed the new programs 
grade by grade and instructed the 
authors of new texts to be adopted 
throughout the Union exactly how to 
select and present the material. In 
March 1936, an open competition was 
held, offering substantial cash prizes for 
an elementary textbook in Russian his- 
tory. A group project under the editor- 
ship of A. V. Shestakoy emerged victo- 
rious from forty-six entries, and in 1937 
their text was required reading in 
grades three and four. At the same time 
the Stalinist constitution became a sub- 
ject of instruction in grade seven, and 
therewith the social studies, formerly 
the most important subject, were finally 
dropped from the curriculum of all 
schools. History texts for the last three 
grades of the ten-year school were not 
published in massive editions until 
1940. They were written by a group of 
academicians under the general editor- 
ship of A. M. Pankratova, one of the 
most influential Stalinist historians, 
who took as her model the official Short 
Course of the History of the Communist 
Party (1938), 2 book in which legend 
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and history, propaganda and philoso- 
phy are blended together. 

The establishment of history as the 
main subject of ideological education 
was not accomplished without mobiliz- 
ing Soviet historians for a major cam- 
paign against M, N. Pokrovski, an Old 
Bolshevik and historian who was Lu- 
nacharski’s deputy in the Commissariat 
of Education. Pokrovski’s A Very Brief 
History of Russia, published in 1920, 
was highly praised by Lenin, who rec- 
ommended that it be used as a textbook. 
So it was until 1934, in both higher edu- 
cational institutions and the upper 
grades of the secondary schools, there 
often as part of social studies. During 
that period Pokrovski’s conceptions and 
even his terminology dominated the 
teaching and writing of history. He rad- 
ically debunked all expressions and 
symbols of nationalism, the historic role 
of individuals (Peter died of syphilis, 
Catherine was a slut, etc.) and central 
state power, and he replaced them in 
good Marxist fashion, or so he thought, 
with economic forces and the class strug- 
gle. In 1934, however, his views were 
denounced by the Party, with the his- 
torians following suit. They mounted a 
severe attack on Pokrovski and his 
school that culminated in two volumes 
of articles in 1939 and 1940, written by 
members of the Institute of History in 
the Academy of Science. 

The upshot of this campaign and the 
new texts that followed was a partial 
rehabilitation of Russian nationalism. 
Certain tsars and military men again 
became symbols of patriotic pride, the 
historic role of great individuals was 
generally acknowledged, and the con- 
tinued need was demonstrated for cen- 
tralized and unrestrained state power in 
building an invincible fatherland, Seen 
in this light, history clearly vindicated 
the power and the glory that Stalin had 
bestowed on his own person. 
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Yet in 1956, the wheel swung round 
once more and this time it was Stalin’s 
turn to be debunked. Historians and 
educators discovered, thanks to the un- 
failing ideological alertness of the Party, 
that the cult of his personality had led 
to dogmatism, authoritarianism and 
formalism in education. Teachers 
taught and students memorized what 
was in the textbooks; independent 
thought was stifled. The Pankratova se- 
ries and other texts were withdrawn be- 
cause they were discovered to have erred 
in slighting the historic role of the 
working masses as well as that of the 
Party in the building of socialism. More- 
over, by overloading histories with an 
excessive number of dates, facts and 
quotations from Stalin, the authors had 
helped to remove the school from the 
tasks of contemporary life to which the 
insights of Khrushchev and his educa- 
tional reform of 1958 once more re- 
turned it. Soon after, Pokrovski's repu- 
tation as a Marxist historian was re- 
established. Even though he was still 
blamed for certain errors, his merits of 
having overcome bourgeois historiog- 
raphy and of having laid the basis for 
the Marxist science of history were be- 
yond question. 

These are the major phases and turn- 
ing points in the writing and teaching 
of history which Bushchik covers in con- 
siderable detail. Among other sources, 
several state archives are used, a very re- 
cent phenomenon in Soviet educational 
scholarship, which before destaliniza- 
tion leaned heavily on quotations from 
the highest authorities, Party resolu- 
tions and a few authors who were offi- 
cially endorsed. Yet though the docu- 
mentation is more varied and interest- 
ing, it is still employed with extreme 
caution so as not to break the mold into 
which the Party has cast the history of 
the USSR, including the history of So- 
viet pedagogy. This caution is reflected 
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also in the author's style, which is 
wooden and spiritless. The acts and pol- 
icies of public figures, their merits and 
“mistakes,” must be described in official 
formulas and clichés if ideological cor- 
rectness is to be achieved—at least for 
a time. For more than this no Soviet au- 
thor in the social sciences can reason- 
ably hope. When the wheels of dialec- 
tics begin to turn again, today’s truth 
may be crushed so that the higher truth 
of tomorrow may flower in its place. 

A Western reviewer will doubt that 
Soviet historiography is lifted to greater 
heights by every major change in the 
Party’s ideological position. Nor is he 
convinced that every time the texts are 
rewritten, the historical insight and 
learning of the students are deepened. 
This book itself gives frequent evidence 
that the shortcomings criticized in cer- 
tain texts were eliminated only to be 
replaced by different ones in the new 
books. Furthermore, the laments of edu- 
cators remain unvaried and indeed pre- 
dictable: instead of acquiring a concrete 
knowledge of history and society, stu- 
dents learn in the main to manipulate a 
system of formulas and phrases. 

Attention must finally be directed 
to distortions of the historical record. 
These result less from outright false- 
hoods than from partial truth. Bushchik 
is at times silent where the historical 
record would require him to speak, and 
he spreads the veil of anonymity over 
persons and events that should have 
been identified. A glaring example is 
the treatment of N. K. Krupskaya in the 
educational context of the 1920's and 
the early 1930's. As Lenin’s “friend and 
comrade-in-arms,” as she is officially 
known, Madame Krupskaya exerted a 
very great educational influence during 
that period. She was head of the peda- 
gogical section of the State Science 
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Council within the Narkompros, and 
she controlled the approval of text- 
books and school programs. She also 
sponsored progressive educational ideas 
and journals. In the mid-’thirties her in- 
fluence waned, and after her death in 
1939 her name was rarely mentioned, 
When Stalin decreed the return to edu- 
cational traditionalism, her work, so in- 
extricably a part of the educational 
thought and practice of the early pe- 
riod, was obviously compromised. But 
when destalinization made possible 
again a more tolerant and kinder view 
of that period, Krupskaya’s complete 
works were published by the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences and her reputa- 
tion rose even higher than it had been 
during her lifetime. She is today re- 
garded as a pedagogical sage virtually 
beyond criticism. 

These fluctuations of opinion place 
the educational historian in a difficult 
position. He must criticize the experi- 
ments of the ‘twenties because the 
Party resolutions condemning them still 
stand. Besides, the Party retains in es- 
sence the conventional views and the 
educational system Stalin introduced. 
At the same time, an historian must 
take note of the recent rehabilitation of 
formerly denounced educationists and 
of the return to Leninism officially pro- 
claimed by Khrushchev. In the case of 
Krupskaya, Bushchik barely mentions 
her when he exposes in detail the “mis- 
takes” and “bourgeois influences” in 
early Soviet education. When he has 
done with this, he describes her work in 
very general terms that exempt her 
from those specific criticisms. Thus he is 
able to end by praising her “exceptional 
merits in developing the principles of 
Communist education.” 


FREDERIC LILGE 
University of California, Berkeley 
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FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. 
Edited by George F. Kneller. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1963, 650 pp. $6.95. 
Intended to present “education as a vi- 
tal element in American culture, like 
religion, literature, science, politics, 
English, or any other intellectual com- 
ponent,” this book sets out to be more 
generally informative and challenging 
than most introductions to the teaching 
career. It thus represents a welcome 
tendency (still feeble, unfortunately) to 
rescue professional “educators” from 
the limited perspectives of so many of 
their fellow-journeymen. How can that 
be better done than by associating hu- 
manistic considerations or personally 
challenging evaluations with the daily 
experience of their jobs, the applica- 
tion of the various social sciences to 
teaching, and indeed the formal studies 
of the future teacher? 

Thus envisaged, the orientation of 
Professor Kneller’s editorship is admi- 
rable. His general purpose appears to be 
indicated by the division of the book 
into four sections, after a truly excellent 
historical preamble written by Prof. Ed- 
ward Mehl. These are: Part I, theoreti- 
cal foundations (philosophy, mainly); 
Part II, social foundations; Part III, 
foundations for a science of education; 
and Part IV, “the concerns of educa- 
tion,” which this reviewer imagines 
must mean the administrative and ex- 
panding context of education. 

The 19 chapters within this frame- 
work vary greatly, both with regard to 
the fulfillment of the editor's general 
purpose, and with reference to the qual- 
ity of the scholarship revealed in them. 
The shrewd interpretive insights and 
farseeing direction-pointing of the his- 
torical introduction are well taken up 
again, for example, in wider questions 
raised by Dr. Lindman on school organ- 
ization and administration, by Dr. Bar- 
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low in his chapter on vocational edu- 
cation, by Drs. Dickerman and Sheats 
when talking of extra-curricular learn- 
ing and adult education, and by Dr. 
Kazamias in a quite distinguished con- 
cluding chapter on education in inter- 
national perspective. Not only do these 
writers provide a rich fund of informa- 
tion to support their assigned topics; 
they must also be given well-deserved 
credit for communicating directly to 
American students in straightforward 
language the complexities of the Ameri- 
can scene which so many of them are 
only half aware of, and at the same time 
challenging them to pick out and justify 
the decisions of the present which will 
enhance or blemish the future of the 
United States as a civilizing nation. In 
other words, these authors transcend the 
pettiness of many classroom preoccupa- 
tions and the parochialism of much un- 
reflecting pedagogical automatism pro- 
pounded drearily in allegedly “all- 
American” or even universal and peren- 
nial terms. At the same time they are 
pertinently talking to teachers about 
teaching, on the basis of their own ex- 
perience of the teacher's role in the 
United States. 

Within the narrower purview of the 
United States’ traditional or topical pre- 
Occupations, there are also good and 
thoroughly up-to-date chapters on edu- 
cation and the national economy (Dr. 
Fawcett), on religion and public educa- 
tion (Dr. Kircher), and on education 
and the public law (Dr. Simmons). All 
of these bring the young student into 
the very arena where the future of the 
American educational ethos (to say 
nothing of the schools, pupils, and the 
whole teaching profession) is being 
tested by ordeal. A small criticism that 
might be ventured here concerns a tend- 
ency to underestimate the immense and 
intense change going on throughout our 
lives and assumptions in consequence 


of the developing second phase of the 
industrial revolution—the phase of its 
application to social (rather than eco- 
nomic) need and opportunity. 

The whole orientation of life—let 
alone the functions, status, and commu- 
nicative power of teachers—is under- 
going such a transformation that the 
relative positions of teacher and taught, 
of home and school and work and lei- 
sure as we know them, may be unrecog- 
nizable before the teachers we are at 
present training have finished their ca- 
reers. The United States (outside the 
sheltered oasis of the schools), the Soviet 
Union, and the developing countries 
are the workshops par excellence of new 
notions, new mass-production or indi- 
vidualized “do-it-yourself” methods in 
education, and new kinds of link be- 
tween real education and living. Little 
indication of this creative turmoil dis- 
turbs the tranquil pages of this book; 
and few indeed are the bibliographical 
references even to American writing on 
these concerns. One of the first duties 
of any foreign observer of the American 
scene is to acquaint himself with the 
restless purpose and reorientation for a 
better life that characterize “the Ameri- 
can way of life” at its best—not inertly 
resting on “pluralism” or “decentralized 
responsibility” or bland fellowship, but 
empirically building a new corporate 
understanding of life out of comple- 
mentariness (i.€., constructive differ- 
ence). What a pity, therefore, that this 
book offers young America such a static, 
pedantic, and pigeon-holing impression 
of the social sciences. 

In this area, chapter 13 on the sociol- 
ogy of education is the best, though it 
does not deal much with sociology as 
generally understood and pays more at- 
tention to the social psychology (in 
rather anecdotal fashion) of the class- 
room and its immediate milieu. How- 
ever, the chapter on psychology is more 
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jargon-ridden than usual, and succeeds 
in making the simplest statement 
ponderously platitudinous. Quotations 
from advanced research are here and 
there placed close to pedantic but home- 
ly dicta—e.g., that research shows first- 
graders can actually be taught geometri- 
cal concepts (as though we didn’t all 
know they play games with a triangular, 
circular, or square base!). Elsewhere the 
author takes a whole page to itemize 
(from another text) 14 solemn samples 
of science such as the following: “Mean- 
ingful materials and meaningful tasks 
are learned more readily than nonsense 
materials and more readily than tasks 
not understood” (p. 395). 

The chapter on the curriculum (28 
pages long) is a masterpiece of senten- 
tious superficiality which could be of 
great danger in its emphasis on commu- 
nity interests (e.g, p. 458). What is the 
community? Are today’s bland assump- 
tions all acceptable? This chapter seems 
undisturbed by current American and 
international questioning, or by the 
businesslike curriculum studies that 
might have given the author something 
concrete to work on. 

We come now to the important phil- 
osophical section—4 chapters written 
by Professor Kneller himself. These 
chapters are so different in character 
that they might have been prepared for 
different books. Chapter 4 on contem- 
porary educational theories is smooth, 
clear, and to the point; but even so the 
author does not keep to the same philo- 
sophical categories which he adopted in 
Chapter 3, nor does he group philo- 
sophical schools in recognizably homo- 
geneous families of thought or practical 
consequence. It is particularly discon- 
certing to be faced with a division of all 
philosophy into “idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism’—above all when the clas- 
sic distinction between idealism and 
realism is not clearly stated, but actu- 
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ally seems to be confused in places 
where the popular notion of “realism” 
supersedes one which was good enough 
for Aquinas, Abelard, and such of our 
contemporaries as Bertrand Russell. In 
any case, what is the point? Idealism, 
realism, arguments about “faculty psy- 
chology” and the like have their un- 
doubted historical value; but so have 
empiricism (evidently subsumed under 
pragmatism), utilitarianism, agnostic 
humanism, and materialism. Where do 
they come in? Where are the results of 
them for the educator and the educand? 
How is knowledge arrived at? How are 
judgments made? What are the pivotal 
points in any discussion of authority, 
obligation, responsibility, equality, and 
so on? Perhaps we look in vain, because 
on p. 71 Professor Kneller recommends 
“a knowledge of philosophy” when he 
evidently requires “the use of philos- 
ophy”. Though he has invited us to 
think of philosophy (within education) 
as a purposive clement within the 
American tradition, we are left mainly 
with an item in the curriculum, with its 
categories and definitions not always 
clear enough for the student. 
Bibliographies are large, sometimes 
excellent, sometimes indiscriminate. 
There is a very good index. 
EDMUND J. KING 
University of London 


Wuere, WHEN AND Way, 

Martin Mayer. 

New York: Harper and Row, 1962. 
xiv + 206 pp. $3.95. 


This is a pretentious little volume, 
marred by inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions, and cheapened by name- 
calling and other affronts to good taste, 
which was written by a free-lance writer 
with an undergraduate major in eco- 
nomics, In it he undertakes not only to 
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tell what is right and what is wrong 
(chiefly the latter) with all aspects of the 
social studies in the elementary and 
secondary schools but also to character- 
ize the present state (found to be quite 
sad or worse in about half the instances) 
of the parent disciplines of anthropol- 
ogy, archeology, geography, history, 
political science, and sociology as well 
as economics. And for added good meas- 
ure, Mr. Mayer also passes judgment on 
the fields of educational psychology and 
sociology (“disreputable studies,” p. 5), 
teacher training (said to be in a state of 
“total inadequacy,” p. 178), the super- 
intendency (“reduced . . . to the level of 
municipal and state politics,” p. 5), the 
NEA (it “hates to embarrass superin- 
tendents,” p. 149), and some of the 
newer developments in the teaching of 
mathematics and science in the lower 
schools (of which the author is, on the 
whole, quite uncritical and probably 
overly hopeful), 

Only a jury made up of scholars in 
history and the social sciences whose 
credentials as scholars are not suspect, 
with each individual speaking for his 
own discipline alone, would be compe- 
tent to say whether or not, and if so in 
what respects, Mr. Mayer's largely un- 
flattering evaluations of the state of the 
parent disciplines are valid. Until such 
a jury has been heard from to the con- 
trary, however, it seems to this reviewer 
the better part of wisdom to regard as 
pretentious much of that sizable por- 
tion of Where, When, and Why in 
which the author deals with the state of 
these disciplines and their derivatives in 
the lower schools. 

It seems apparent that Mr. Mayer's 
book may imply too much in still an- 
other sense. Both its subtitle, “Social 
Studies in American Schools,” and the 
claim made on the jacket that it is based 
on an examination of “the status of the 
teaching of the social studies in our 


schools” will probably suggest to most 
readers that Mr. Mayer's appraisals are 
at least reasonably valid for the gener- 
ality of our lower schools. It also seems 
likely that this belief will be strength- 
ened by the prominence which both the 
publisher (see outside jacket) and the 
author (see his first three pages) give to 
the fact that Where, When, and Why 
is based on a report submitted by Mr. 
Mayer to the American Council of 
Learned Societies and to the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Actually, as nearly as this reviewer 
can estimate, Mr. Mayer’s direct obser- 
vations of what is going on in social 
studies classrooms were made in no 
more than about fifty schools. Mr. 
Mayer does not tell how many elemen- 
tary and secondary schools he visited for 
purposes of making an intensive inquiry 
into what is going on in social studies 
classes, but he does make clear that the 
way they were selected (“I was looking 
for the best teachers I could find,” p. x) 
did not make them representative of the 
total universe of our lower schools. Mr. 
Mayer also notes that he devoted less 
than seven months to the enterprise, 
that his procedure was to visit univer- 
sities as well as elementary and second- 
ary schools, and that some part of the 
half year or so was spent in scrutinizing 
textbooks, films, and other instructional 
materials used by social studies teachers. 
He weaves the names of a dozen or so 
professors and their universities into his 
discussion in ways which imply that he 
visited these persons on their home 
grounds—visits which, if actually made, 
materially reduced the amount of time 
left for visits to the lower schools. Simi- 
larly woven into Mr. Mayer’s discourse 
are the names or place locations of 
about forty elementary and secondary 
school teachers or schools in some fif- 
teen of the fifty states. All in all, as said, 
it seems reasonable to infer that the di- 
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rect observations reported in the pages 
of Where, When, and Why were made 
in fifty or fewer schools. To whatever 
extent this and the other circumstances 
just noted are true, it seems unwar- 
ranted to imply that Mr. Mayer's obser- 
vations hold good for the generality of 
the more than 120,000 elementary and 
secondary schools in this country. 

As an example of what seems to this 
reviewer to be among the more serious 
contradictions in Mr. Mayer's book, at- 
tention is invited to p. 39 where, in 
speaking of “critical thinking” and of 
“good citizenship” as goals of instruc- 
tion, he says, “Educationally, neither is 
worth a hoot in hell,” and to p. 99 
where we read “Anyway, as a practical 
matter, ‘citizenship’ is a hopeless goal 
for instruction,” in contrast to p. 153 
where Mr. Mayer appears to justify 
a species of falsification-of-history- 
through-omission on the grounds that 
to do so helps to promote good citizen- 
ship: 


No American history text devotes as 
much as one percent of its bulk to the 
Philippine insurrection, the military 
intervention in Panama, Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic 
and the Soviet Union, all put to- 
gether. The Mexican war is never 
seen as a classic grab of territory. The 
fact that it is only the United States 
which has used atomic weaponry (or 
napalm bombs) to kill people must 
be blotted out from discussions of dis- 
armament negotiations in the prob- 
lems class, as it has largely been 
blotted out of the national conscious- 
ness. (So has all recollection of the 
Pilgrim Fathers praying for smallpox 
to strike the Indians even more se- 
yerely.) Nor are these hypocrisies un- 
fortunate. Children should think well 
of their country; and given the uni- 
versal standards in these matters the 
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United States has on the whole be- 
haved over the years with great de- 
cency and generosity. On utilitarian 
grounds, too, it can be argued that a 
magnanimous self-image is more like- 
ly to make people magnanimous in 
the future. 


Not only contradictions but also sev- 
eral instances of a species of inconsist- 
ency detract from Mr. Mayer’s work. He 
seems not to have decided to whom his 
book was being addressed. To illustrate, 
at one point he confides in a parentheti- 
cal aside that one of the persons who 
played a prominent role in the history 
of India was Cornwallis—‘the same 
Cornwallis, incidentally, who surren- 
dered at Yorktown; Britain in the eight- 
eenth century was not exclusively con- 
cerned with the American colonists” 
(p. 21). At other points in his book Mr. 
Mayer employs such words as metastasis, 
solipsism, and chiaroscuro. It seems to 
this reviewer that terms such as these 
are likely to be puzzling to most of the 
persons who will not feel themselves af- 
fronted by what Mr. Mayer remarks in 
his aside. 

Name-calling and other infractions of 
the canons of good taste appear at scat- 
tered points in the volume. The efforts 
of a certain school of sociologists are 
characterized as “consistently simple- 
minded” (p. 133). Reference is made to 
professional educators of a certain per- 
suasion as “the well-intentioned dumb- 
bells of the last generation” (p, xii). To 
make such-and-such a statement is “to 
dribble from the mouth” (p. 122). 

Despite the defects to which attention 
has been directed in the preceding para- 
graphs, there is much in Where, When, 
and Why which seems to this reviewer 
to be astute. In respect to a sizable pro- 

portion of these many instances of seem- 
ing sagacity, however, nagging doubts 
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persist—how much of what the author 
so confidently asserts or implies is one 
warranted in believing, and how much 
should one discount to what degree? 
These doubts are induced by the fact 
that in a number of instances in which 
he deals with matters of which this re- 
viewer has at least a little of what might 
pass for expert knowledge, Mr. Mayer is 
either grossly in error or is guilty of as- 
serting something little if at all better 
than a half-truth. An example of the 
former is Mr. Mayer's sweeping indict- 
ment of the NEA in connection with its 
behavior respecting teachers who in at- 
tempting to reform the curriculum get 
into difficulty with school boards and 
superintendents: “The grievance proce- 
dures of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (the ‘defense committee’) are 
usually not available to protect teachers 
in this kind of trouble, because the or- 
ganization hates to embarrass superin- 
tendents, who are members, too” (p. 
149). This reviewer has been familiar 
with the work of the said defense com- 
mittee since its inception, he served ac- 
tively as a member of this body for six 
years, and he has remained in close 
touch with it ever since; any honest and 
scholarly scrutiny of the history of the 
committee will make it only too clear 
that Mr. Mayer was either innocent of 
any competent knowledge of this his- 
tory or chose deliberately to mislead his 
readers. An example of an assertion 
which is partly true but mainly mis- 


leading is this: 


Teacher preparation in the United 
States is insufferably generalized. It 
rests on observation—usually super- 
ficial observation—of what good 
teachers seem to do. Thus, since most 
good teachers are ingenious at point- 
ing out the relevance of a study to 
what is in today’s papers, teacher- 


training institutions build a philoso- 
phy around contemporaneity; since 
most good teachers know through 
peripheral vision the social relations 
and psychological difficulties of their 
students, teacher-training institutions 
offer techniques of sociodrama and 
psychodrama by which imperceptive 
teachers are supposed to be able to 
find out what gives in the buried life 
of the classroom. Emphasis has been 
placed precisely on those areas where 
techniques cannot replace insight; 
and the areas where technique is 
valid, in the presentation of material 
to be learned, have been almost com- 
pletely neglected (pp. 179-80). 


If the reader knows the respects in 
which the requirements of accuracy 
force him either to qualify or to dis- 
count altogether the assertions set forth 
in this paragraph, there is something of 
potential benefit for him in the passage. 
But if he has little or no prior expert 
knowledge of what is actually going on 
in teacher preparation in the United 
States, the reader will be badly misled 
if he believes all that is said or implied 
in the paragraph. This raises the ques- 
tion of how valuable to nonexperts any 
book can be if its readers must have at 
least some prior expert knowledge of its 
subject matter in order not to be misled 
by it. To a considerable extent When, 
Where, and Why is such a book so far 
as much of its treatment of pedagogical 
matters is concerned. It may or it may 
not be such a work in those of its parts 
which treat of the disciplines parent to 
the social studies, but this is for scholars 
in these fields to say. 


HAROLD C. HAND 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
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THE LEARNING PROCESS AND 
PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION. 

Edward J. Green. 

New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1962. 

x + 228 pp. $4.00. 

This book, according to the author's 
preface, represents an attempt to bridge 
the “information gap” between the ex- 
perimental psychologist and the teacher. 
Mr. Green hoped, in other words, to 
demonstrate to the experimenter the 
challenge of applying laboratory meth- 
ods of behavioral control to the prob- 
lems of education; and, at the same 
time, to inform the teacher of the “real- 
ly useful concepts and techniques of 
control,” that might be used in the class- 
room. To have accomplished well either 
of these tasks alone would have been no 
small achievement. To have undertaken 
both at once, in a text of only 214 pages, 
was perhaps over ambitious. In any case, 
the result is a book of uneven texture, 
Clear and lucid introductions to basic 
concepts are interspersed with highly 
technical theoretical discussions, diffi- 
cult to read even for the psychologist. 
Detailed and practical descriptions of 
procedures for writing and editing 
teaching machine programs stand along- 
side speculative considerations of the 
possible applications of higher level 
conditioning procedures. All of this 
makes The Learning Process and Pro- 
grammed Instruction at once fascinat- 
ing and frustrating to read—and very 
difficult to review. 

The book is rather clearly divided 
into two parts: the first on the learning 
process, the second on programmed in- 
struction. Despite the author's intention 
to demonstrate the close relationship 
between laboratory experimentation 
and instructional procedures, the two 
parts stand largely independent of one 
another. The first five chapters set forth 
and explore certain principles of “rein- 
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forcement” or “operant conditioning” 
theory as it has developed in the animal 
laboratory. There is very little discus- 
sion in these chapters of applications of 
the conditioning procedures to practical 
problems of human learning and teach- 
ing. The last five chapters deal with 
programmed instruction. Teaching ma- 
chines are considered “the first practical 
application of laboratory techniques to 
education,” and reference is made 
throughout these chapters to certain of 
the principles of behavioral condition- 
ing developed in the first part. But the 
bulk of the discussion is devoted to pro- 
grammed instruction less as a theory of 
instruction with many possible applica- 
tions than as a specific technology with 
problems of research and development 
peculiar to itself. 

The theoretical discussion in the first 
section is conducted at a level of sophis- 
tication considerably higher than the 
typical “popular” introduction to pro- 
grammed instruction, As a start, the 
philosophical assumptions underlying 
the attempt to apply operant condition- 
ing techniques to human behavior, are 
stated unequivocally. Beyond this, terms 
are defined carefully; fine distinctions 
are drawn between related conditioning 
procedures; and competing theoretical 
interpretations are considered through- 
out. This very sophistication, while it 
can only be commended from a scien- 
tific point of view, is for the non-psy- 
chologist a rather mixed blessing. On 
the one hand, it offers him an introduc- 
tion to the principles of operant con- 
ditioning that is both precise and sensi- 
tive to the effects of fine variations in 
stimulus conditions and reinforcement 
contingencies. On the other hand, it 
often makes heavy demands upon a 
knowledge of psychological concepts 
and vocabulary that he is unlikely to 

have. 
The chapter called “Definitions” is a 
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case in point, Here Green reviews and 
evaluates various definitions of “stimu- 
lus” and “response,” together with alter- 
native measures of “response strength.” 
While such explicitness of definition is 
surely necessary to advanced scientific 
work, this discussion, placed as it is, 
plunges readers into some of the most 
complex questions of theory and tech- 
nique before even the simplest of labo- 
ratory conditioning procedures have 
been described. Added to the difficulty 
of such individual sections is an overall 
organization that is unclear and often 
confusing. The same question may be 
discussed in several different sections, 
and the subheadings provide no reliable 
guide as to content. This makes selec- 
tive reading, one solution to a text of 
such variable difficulty, virtually impos- 
sible. 

Despite these complications, these 
theoretical chapters have much to offer 
the reader who will stay with them. 
Green is exceptionally skillful in the 
simple exposition of basic procedures 
and concepts of operant conditioning. 
The paradigms for respondent and 
operant conditioning, for secondary 
and negative reinforcement, and for 
other basic procedures are stated clearly 
and succinctly, with appropriate use 
of diagrams for clarification. The dis- 
tinctions drawn between positive and 
negative reinforcement, and between 
negative reinforcement and punish- 
ment are fine and complex. yet never- 
theless clearly communicated. As more 
complex conditioning procedures are 
introduced, the language tends to be- 
come more technical, and the basic 
exposition—of schedules of reinforce- 
ment, for example—somewhat too ab- 
breviated. The later theoretical sections, 
therefore, will not make easy reading 
for the non-psychologist; while the 
psychologist may be disturbed, here as 
elsewhere, at Green’s tendency to refer 


to the existence of evidence in support 
of his conclusions without actually cit- 
ing very much of it. 

Nevertheless, a number of important 
points are made. Of particular interest 
is the author’s insistence on the central 
role of discrimination learning in edu- 
cation. Green’s point here is that the 
child, by the time he comes to school, 
already has a large repertoire of re- 
sponses at his command. Much of school 
teaching, as a result, is concerned not 
with teaching the child new responses, 
but with teaching him the occasions on 
which it is appropriate to make re- 
sponses already in his repertoire. This 
is an important point, and one that is 
rarely made in discussions of the rele- 
vance of laboratory learning theory to 
education. Unfortunately, having made 
the point, Green himself largely ignores 
it when he comes to the discussion of 
programmed instruction, and insists in 
a later chapter on the need for the 
teacher's learning more about the proc- 
esses of shaping up new responses, not 
at all on his need to learn about dis- 
crimination training procedures. 

Interspersed throughout the theoreti- 
cal discussion are sections in which 
Green attempts to compare operant 
conditioning with other learning theo- 
ries—Hull’s and Guthrie’s in particular. 
The purpose of these comparisons is not 
clear to the reviewer. At some points 
they seem to be a bow in the direction 
of completeness—even Freud is briefly 
mentioned in the chapter on motiva- 
tion; at others, the expression of Green's 
own personal attempts to reconcile con- 
flicting theories. As the reflections ofa 
colleague committed to operant condi- 
tioning theory and procedure, these dis- 
cussions may be fascinating to psychol- 
ogists. But to the non-psychologist they 
will probably be little more than con- 
fusing, especially since the competing 
theories are never explicated in full. 
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From the educator's point of view, 
the space devoted to these theoretical 
searchings might better have been given 
to a fuller consideration of practical ap- 
plications of the various operant con- 
ditioning procedures in the field of 
education. Only in the chapter on moti- 
vation is there any sustained attempt to 
move out of the realm of animal labo- 
ratory into the classroom. There the ef- 
fects of aversive control, both punish- 
ment and negative reinforcement, are 
considered in a manner at once consist- 
ent with rigorous psychological formu- 
lation and relevant to a fundamental 
educational problem. More such discus- 
sions, together with the use of frequent 
examples from education in the expli- 
cation of operant training procedures 
would surely have made the book both 
more readable and more informative for 
educators. It might also, incidentally, 
have served to better point out to psy- 
chologists the many educational prob- 
lems to which their theories and tech- 
niques might be applied without the 
sacrifice of scientific rigor. 

The second part of the book opens 
with two chapters of general back- 
ground on the nature of programmed 
instruction. Defined as essentially an in- 
teraction between two persons in which 
“there is an intent on the part of one 
member to modify the behavior of the 
other,” (p. 113) programmed instruction 
is seen as differing from a live tutorial 
interaction in that the program cannot 
answer the student’s questions, except 
insofar as these questions have been an- 
ticipated in advance by the program- 
mer. Different kinds of teaching ma- 
chines and programmed texts are de- 
scribed, and their uses, actual and pro- 
posed, are discussed. It is unlikely that 
the reader who has never seen a pro- 
gram will come away from these chap- 
ters with a very clear idea of what they 
are like, There are no examples of pro- 
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grams given; and the section which at- 
tempts to describe programs is weak, 
fading off into a largely irrelevant dis- 
cussion of the nature of incentives for 
learning in our society as compared 
with Russia's. On the other hand, for 
the slightly more informed reader, 
Green's discussion of the nature of pro- 
grammed instruction and its implica- 
tions proceeds at a considerably more 
sophisticated level than most. 

Chapters eight and nine, called 
“Techniques of Programming” and 
“Evaluation”, maintain this level of dis- 
cussion, while turning largely to the 
more practical problems associated with 
preparing and validating programs. 
Green first discusses the differences be- 
tween Crowderian or “branching” pro- 
grams and Skinnerian or “linear” pro- 
grams, putting major emphasis on the 
multiple-choice versus constructed re- 
sponse features of the two systems, but 
denying any essential difference be- 
tween them in the nature of the condi- 
tioning processes involved. While the 
brief paragraph devoted to the specifi- 
cation of terminal behaviors for a pro- 
gram makes the process seem far simpler 
than this reviewer finds it in practice, 
Green’s emphasis on the need for sound 
and extensive knowledge of the subject 
matter is indeed well founded, 

‘The sections on techniques for writ- 
ing frames, while not offering an ex- 
haustive listing or categorization, will 
probably prove to be among the most 
valuable portions of this book, particu- 
larly for persons actually engaged in 
programming. The discussion of the 
role of linguistic habits as prompts is 
especially fine, and the consideration of 
possible uses of “fading” or “vanishing” 
is of similar quality. Green's proposal 
for a measure of “step size” or “program 
density” independent of student per- 
formance on the program is also of par- 
ticular interest. The investigations he 
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reports relating this independent den- 
sity measure to performance both on 
the program itself and on a criterion 
test suggest that the measure will indeed 
prove a valid and useful one—at least 
for the type of verbal programming 
with which Green is centrally con- 
cerned, 

“Program evaluation” for Green con- 
sist of both the process of using feed- 
back from students to revise the pro- 
gram and of field trial of a “completed” 
program. He stresses the need for long- 
term research on the effects of pro- 
grammed instruction, and the desirabil- 
ity of using the individual student as 
his own control. Much of the discussion 
of evaluation is included in a semi-anec- 
dotal description of his own experiences 
in developing and testing programs in 
medical subjects. Honest about difficul- 
ties and failures, yet optimistic about 
ultimate success, this report is probably 
more valuable, given the current state 
of knowledge in the field, than a more 
formal description of “ideal” evaluation 
procedures would have been. 

The final chapter discusses problems 
associated with the production of ma- 
chines and programs and their use in 
the schools. The problems range from 
costs and over-persuasive advertising of 
teaching machines to disruption of 
grade sequence and grouping as a re- 
sult of long-term use of programmed in- 
struction. In keeping with the philoso- 
phy expressed in the opening chapter, 
Green has little sympathy for those who 
object to programmed instruction be- 
cause of its connotations of “brainwash- 
ing” and “control.” Programmed in- 
struction is, in his view, simply an effi- 
cient form of teaching. Thus, he says, 
“If one objects to this technique of in- 
struction on the basis that it teaches 
more efficiently, one basically objects to 
teaching” (p. 205). In general, the tone 
of this closing chapter is cautious, yet 


optimistic. Programmed instruction has 
yet to be put to extensive test. There 
will surely be many problems encoun- 
tered along the route. Yet Green seems 
convinced that when the air has cleared, 
when the fear of and fascination with 
gadgetry and “automation” have worn 
off, programmed instruction will emerge 
as an effective application of laboratory 
techniques in the classroom. 

Any summary evaluation of “The 
Learning Process and Programmed In- 
struction” must be made with the ques- 
tion of audience clearly in mind. There 
are sections to interest the educator, 
others for the programmer or psycholo- 
gist. Some sections may prove valuable 
for all three groups, but probably no 
single reader will find all of the book 
interesting and profitable, In addressing 
so wide an audience, Green has neces- 
sarily sacrificed some of the unity 
and organizational coherence his book 
might otherwise have had. Yet he has 
much to say about programmed instruc- 
tion that is both important and well 
considered. To the extent that he has 
communicated some of these ideas to 
his several audiences, Green will have 
indeed contributed to the bridging of 
the information gap between educators 
and psychologists. 

LAUREN B. RESNICK 
The City University of New York 


IMAGINATION. 
Harold Rugg. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1963; 
361 pp. $6.95. 


“What is the nature of the act of crea- 
tive thought when, after prolonged con- 
fusion, in one brilliant moment there is 
a sudden veering of attention, a conse- 
quent grasp of new dimensions, and a 
new idea is born?” Thus Harold Rugg 
states the goal of the search, which en- 
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gaged him full-time for eight years after 
his retirement and is based upon a life- 
time of work prior to retirement. The 
results of the quest make exciting 
reading. As in a mystery story informa- 
tion from well-known and unexpected 
sources is pieced together slowly, The 
book imparts a feeling of imminence 
and after having been led to the brink 
by many roads the reader may come to 
expect the “blinding flash.” It never 
came to this reader. 

The book is a synthesis of many di- 
verse threads culminating in seven the- 
orems. In essence these theorems spell 
out the conditions which favor creative 
insights. 1) Insight follows only after 
long conscious preparation succeeded by 
an interlude of non-conscious “work.” 
2) The act of thought involved in cre- 
ation includes a feeling mood of dis- 
covery and a thinking mood of verifica- 
tion which are parallel to 3) two ways 
of knowing; namely, “an inside identi- 
fication with the object, and an outside 
measured observation of it” (p. 291): 
The spark of insight occurs in the twi- 
light zone between the non-conscious 
and the conscious mind. The ante- 
chamber, called the transliminal mind, 
is the portion of the non-conscious con- 
tinuum which is free from censorship. 
5) The creative act is autonomously 
formed below the threshold of aware- 
ness by a patterned process, The “form- 
ing process” follows the principles 
of a) unity, order, and organization; 
b) parsimony; and c) functionality. 
6) Closely related to the notion of the 
transliminal mind is the idea that the 
“creative climax” involves the “off-con- 
scious mind of relaxed concentration.” 
This concept is derived from the wis- 
dom of the ancient East; namely, Tao- 
ism, Zen Buddhism, and Yoga, along 
with notions of non-conscious averaging 
of perceptual events proposed by West- 
ern behavioral scientists such as Ittleson 
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and Ames! and Helson,* plus notions of 
feedback coming from the cyberneticists 
such as Wiener. 7) Human symbolic 
acts are of two types: “a) felt-thought 
through the gesture-symbol, b) verbal- 
ized-thought through the name-symbol” 
(p. 804). 

These theorems are presented in the 
concluding chapter of the book which 
is a revised version of an orally pre- 
sented paper. Although the threads are 
brought together here, the reader is 
struck by the fact that the fabric was not 
completely woven when the author 
died. The articulation of the various 
parts is much better than can be seen 
from this brief summary, and Kenneth 
Benne has used his editorial skill in 
footnotes to accomplish some invisible 
mending. But the book was obviously 
unfinished. 

Emphasis on the theorems may give 
the impression that Rugg’s thinking, if 
not the book, was tightly organized. 
The attempt at organization is helpful 
but much of what is fascinating about 
the book is the result of Rugg’s wide- 
ranging divergent thinking. This carries 
the reader through phenomenological 
descriptions of creative acts (Part I. 
The creative act: Descriptions and Dis- 
tinctions) and methods of plumbing the 
depths of creativity (Part II Ways of 
releasing the imagination). In Part ITI 
(Toward a theory of the creative imagi- 
nation) cybernetics, feedback, adapta- 
tion, homeostasis, the alpha rhythm as 
a scanning mechanism, determining 
tendencies, symbolization, etc., are 


*W. H. Ittelson and A. Ames, “Accom- 
modation, Convergence and Their Relation 
to Apparent Distance,” Journal of Psychol- 
OBY, 1950, 50. 

*D. O. Hebb, The tion of Be- 
havior, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1949- 

* Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of 
Human Beings, Cybernetics and Society. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 
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brought to bear on the problem, Many 
of the ideas in this section are interest- 
ing in view of recent neuro-physiologi- 
cal research on the reticular arousal sys- 
tem and its relation to attention and 
emotion. These data were not men- 
tioned in the book. 

A basic set of distinctions which Rugg 
uses throughout stems from the separa- 
tion of thought processes into discovery 
and verification. Verification involves 
rational, conscious thought processes 
while discovery is non-conscious, often 
non-logical and is first felt and ex- 
pressed in gestures of the body. It is here 
that Rugg draws heavily on the evidence 
for motor concomitants of thought. 

The discovery-verification dichotomy 
raises problems. Evidently insight is al- 
ways the result of discovery. Verification 
only comes afterwards. In some pas- 
sages, however, verification is hard to 
distinguish from the phase of long con- 
scious preparation which preceeds in- 
sight. Rugg does not confront this prob- 
lem directly, but it seems plausible to 
assume that attempts at verification of- 
ten lead to new insights. If Rugg’s dis- 
tinction is interpreted as a conceptual 
convenience rather than an actual di- 
chotomy the discussion is easier to fol- 
low. 

The lack of complete clarity as to the 
difference between discovery and verifi- 
cation enters into Rugg’s own presen- 
tation. Taken as a whole, the book will 
probably be seen by most behavioral sci- 
entists as a report of discovery. What is 
new is not the evidence which he cites 
from the writing and laboratories of 
others, but his way of synthesizing. He 
often writes, however, as if he had veri- 
fied his insight by the scholarly work 
done in preparation. Presumably it was 
this work from which the insights came. 
Where, then, is the subsequent verifica- 
tion? I submit that the value of his syn- 
thesis has not been verified by his ap- 


peals to authority for each bit of evi- 
dence he uses. 

The behavioral scientist who takes 
the theory as a report of discovery will 
ask if the theory is in a form which will 
facilitate verification, i.e., do the theo- 
rems present testable hypotheses? Clear- 
ly, the terminology is not operational. 
When one attempts to state the theo- 
rems in operational terms difficulties 
arise and the upshot does not appear to 
be much that is new. If one extrapolates 
far enough, one can see that recent dis- 
cussions of mediation* and affect® are 
at least compatible with Rugg’s posi- 
tion. 

The author has carefully culled the 
conditions which seem to him to exist in 
many instances of creative insights in- 
cluding artistic creations as well as sci- 
entific discoveries. However, these posi- 
tive instances (Poincaré, A. E. Housman, 
Newton, Gauss, Goethe, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, etc.) are never compared with nega- 
tive ones in an attempt to elicit the 
unique conditions which lead to a bril- 
liant insight. All of the insights he in- 
vestigates are brilliant. One is struck by 
the possibility that many, if not all, of 
the conditions which he cites are pres- 
ent to some degree in what we might 
call false starts of the creative genius, 
and even in the “insights” of lesser men 
which may be totally useless and never 
get recorded. The difficulty lies in dis- 
tinguishing between brilliant insights 
and the more mundane processes of 
everyday thinking. Rugg never makes 
this distinction. 

Discussion of the conditions for the 
birth of the brilliant new idea is heady 
stuff for those engaged in intellectual 
pursuits. Some of the excitement gener- 


+0. H. Mowrer, Learning Theory and 
the Symbolic Processes. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1960. 

®§. S. Tomkins, Affect, Imagery, and Con- 
sciousness. New York: Springer, 1962. 
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ated in the reader of the book and some 
of the enthusiasm of the author stem 
from the feeling of being on the verge 
of learning how to insure brilliant in- 
sights from one’s own thinking. Rugg is 
not carried away with the conceit and 
manages quite well to avoid the assump- 
tion, for instance, that because of his 
imagination, man is the measure of all 
things. Nevertheless, the present reader 
felt that the author's enthusiasm was a 
little greater than was warranted. The 
book set out in search of a very elusive 
quarry. When the trap was sprung and 
the quarry examined much that was an- 
ticipated was there, but something was 
missing. Perhaps it will always be miss- 
ing. It is like looking for ‘the cause’ of 
some phenomenon, All the conditions 
under which the phenomenon occurs 
may be known and the skeptic may still 
ask what is the cause. As in the case of 
cause maybe it is illusory to look for the 
flash of insight. 

The exact nature of what is missing 
in the book is difficult to specify. It has 
to do with the unique characteristics of 
the brilliant insight. Great stress is laid 
on the freedom from censorship of the 
transliminal mind. Clearly, the creative 
mind must be free from conventional 
restraints in order to discover unconven- 
tional concepts. At the same time, it 
must be reacting to some required char- 
acteristics of the situation, What con- 
straints lead to the “sudden veering of 
the attention?” Freedom from conven- 
tional restraints cannot imply indeter- 
minism. The creative mind must distin- 
guish between the unproductive and 
the uniquely productive relationships 
among the elements. Otherwise we are 
left with the possibility that creative in- 

ts are mere chance occurrences 
which could happen to anyone but are 
of low probability. Since Rugg has 
started with the assumption that bril- 
liant insights are unique and has not 
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compared them with prosaic thoughts, 
the mystery still eludes us as to how the 
creative mind distinguishes the unique 
set of requirements which lead to the 
unique solution. 
The idea of freedom is very impor- 
tant to Rugg as the critical element 
in the off-conscious mind of relaxed 
concentration. Freedom and the felt- 
thought characterize discovery as op- 
posed to verification. He uses these no- 
tions in the last few pages of the book 
to take to task both educators and psy- 
chologists. He believes that most of 
what goes on today in education deals 
with logical verification and most of 
what is contributed by psychology is 
semi-psychology—“a psychology of con- 
scious, verbal problem-solving” (p. 310). 
In his “imperatives for Education” he 
urges greater emphasis on the feeling 
and discovery side of the “whole human 
being.” “We have had thinking, think- 
ing, thinking of a hyperanalytical kind, 
but no understanding of the crucial role 
of the feeling which molds it into felt- 
thought and thereby brings about crea- 
tive discovery” (p. 310). He stresses that 
educators have suffered from a lack of 
Mastery, and suggests “that a first step 
in reconstruction is that we become mas- 
ter students of the conceptual founda- 
tions of the behavioral sciences” (p: 311). 
As might be expected, in his “impera- 
tives” some of his ideological biases be- 
come apparent. He suggests that his 
work leads to the conclusion that having 
built, under the Progressive Education 
Movement, “the School of the First 
Freedom—freedom from external Te- 
Strictions...now we must build the 
school of the Second Freedom—that of 
the inner freedom of the relaxed, thresh- 
old-mind of intuitive discovery” (p. 
$11). One can only hope that those who 
attempt to build the school of the sec- 
ond freedom will think long and hard 
about the relationship between freedom 
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and restraint, and will not be misled by 
the ideological connotations of the word 
“freedom,” 

In brief, the book can be described 
as presenting stimulating material in an 
engaging way. The author has empha- 
sized the intuitive aspect of thinking 
and discovery, and has adroitly prof- 
fered this as an important consideration 
for educational theory and practice. 

RICHARD DECHARMS 
Washington University 


TEACHER SHORTAGES AND 
SALARY SCHEDULES. 

Joseph A. Kershaw and 
Roland N. McKean. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
(Paper) xi + 203 pp. $2.95. 


The title of this book is dull, but the 
subject is engrossing. Not for its own 
sake, in the case of most of us, but be- 
cause it deals with the rather anemic 
lifeblood of public education in the 
United States today. 

The facts adduced are depressing. 
The divergence between salaries offered 
mathematics and chemistry graduates in 
teaching and in industry grows. So does 
the surplus of trainees in men’s physical 
education. If we insist on adhering to 
the conventional unified salary sched- 
ule, we shall continue to offer more than 
enough to attract persons in one field, 
while binding ourselves not to offer 
enough to attract persons in another. 

“Things have been happening in the 
world which present salary schedules do 
not take into account. ... There is a 
growing unreality about paying all 
teachers according to the conventional 
unified salary schedule. Moreover, this 
lack of realism about such schedules will 
get worse. ...” 

To raise the average teacher's salary 
even by a mere $2,000 would cost the 


country something over three billion 
dollars a year. A drop in the bucket in 
our affluent economy, yes; but, as the 
authors put it, “with school bond issues 
often being defeated now, it is a safe 
bet that communities will not finance 
across-the-board increases sufficient to 
attract the desired persons to the scarce 
fields.” It seems pitifully naive to con- 
tinue to hope that if we only do better 
the things we are already doing the 
problem will go away. 

Some day, when the products of to- 
day's inadequate schools control the 
country, they may perhaps agree to 
spend as much money on schools as on 
luxuries. But, as many of us ask when 
the question is that of the ability of the 
states to support education without fed- 
eral help, dare we wait for the time 
when what theoretically can be done 
will be done? 

The authors of this book are both 
economists. Their study was supported 
by Ford and conducted under the aegis 
of RAND. Their question was, “How 
can we most efficiently provide well- 
qualified teachers for [the] growing 
numbers of children?” Their basic prop- 
ositions are that, though salary changes 
move only a part of the population from 
one line of work to another, they are 
the most effective instrument for deal- 
ing with teacher shortages, and are one 
of the few ways of influencing job 
choices which work without coercion 
and “with some precision.” Perhaps be- 
cause they brought to their study a 
strong faith in a free market in profes- 
sional services their book provides from 
start to finish a powerful, partisan argu- 
ment for the abandonment of unified 
salary schedules. 

Early in the book the authors provide 
a summary of the role of salaries in the 
economy generally which is succinct and 
helpful, as is their sketch of the histori- 
cal development and present place of 
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salary schedules in education, They 
have made excellent use of the already- 
existing writings on school salary sched- 
ules and shortages and have assembled 
convincing data from many sources, in- 
cluding a survey of their own. Their 
analysis of the present situation is au- 
thoritative and impressive. It deserves 
the serious attention of anyone inter- 
ested in teacher supply and demand or 
in school salary policies. 

On the other hand, where familiarity 
with schools or with the subtleties and 
complexities of teacher competence and 
teachers’ attitudes are called for, their 
analysis often falls short. And, by the 
same token, their almost unqualified 
prescription of a “g-step schedule,” not 
as a proposal to be studied or discussed 
but as a program to be adopted imme- 
diately, inevitably evokes skepticism in 
an educationist. 

At four points in particular questions 
are likely to arise in the minds of those 
who know education well. 

The authors, rightly concerned with 
the quality as well as the quantity of 
teachers, touch here and there on that 
topic. But their efforts seem to be de- 
feated from the start, and the subject of 
quality is never brought to bear on the 
main line of reasoning. What can econ- 
omists say in statistical terms about the 
quality of teachers? Throughout the 
key chapter on “Relative Shortages of 
Teaching Skills” the statistics and the 
conclusions deal entirely with “train- 
ees,” as they are called at one point, that 
is, persons who have formally prepared 
for teaching. Their question is, are the 
shortages different in the different 
teaching fields? The finding that mathe- 
matics, English, and women’s physical 
education teachers are in short supply 
is established unequivocally. So is the 
finding that social studies teachers are 
“comparatively abundant,” if the crite- 
rion is that of having completed a for- 
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mal preparation program or of being 
certified. 

But obviously holding a certificate 
and being competent are two different 
things. The former condition may indi- 
cate only that the individual squeaked 
through a minimum number of low- 
level college courses of certain kinds, 
Most would agree, though, that for so- 
cial studies teachers real competence 
would involve well.above-average intel- 
ligence, significant knowledge of history 
and other social sciences, and ability to 
arouse interest, to communicate to pu- 
pils, and to test, There would be dis- 
agreement as to the number of certifi- 
cate-holders not competent to teach, but 


they 
adequate supply, (If it 
should also be true that significant num- 
bers of non-trainces are more competent 
to teach the social studies than are many 
trainees, revisions of salary 


Shortages and Salary Sched- 
ules has a lot to say about ways in which 
the supply of certified teachers might be 
manipulated. But the question of com- 
petence is so central, and there is so 
much room for doubt about the ade- 


The fact that the question of compe- 
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tence is illuminated little by available 
statistics does not warrant its being ig- 
nored. By intuition or otherwise the 
public must make decisions about it. 
Perhaps one should not ask an essen- 
tially economic study to enter into the 
realm of intuition, But one may criticize 
it for reasoning to a radical proposal for 
the introduction of salary differentials 
between fields on the basis of an as- 
sumption about teacher competence 
which is never made explicit and is 
highly questionable. 

Second, in view of the fact that today 
nine job openings occur in the elemen- 
tary grades for every six in high school, 
it is surprising that the authors felt they 
could concentrate their study so heavily 
on the secondary school supply. They 
give it as their impression that the sup- 
ply of elementary school teachers is in 
fairly good shape, This is a view for 
which the only support seems to be the 
number of “bodies” who manage to end 
up in grade school classrooms every 
September, Studies in the colleges indi- 
cate, on the other hand, that the caliber 
of person entering elementary school 
teaching is on the whole somewhat in- 
ferior, and studies of the social status of 
that occupation suggest that its drawing 
power is likely to remain low for some 
time. As the authors of the study point 
out, one of the chief original purposes 
of unified salary schedules was to raise 
the status and morale of teachers in the 
grades. Thus it would seem that any dis- 
cussion of doing away with that form of 
ee ee tee wey to deal 

ith the morale and blems of 
the grade school. oo 

Third, while the authors do mention 
team teaching, it is disappointing that 
so ambitious a study as theirs should in 
effect ignore the likelihood that it and 
other new staff deployment practices 
will radically alter the whole teacher 
manpower problem. It will be hard for 
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some educators to believe that their 
simple -step schedule is sophisticated 
enough to meet the needs of a forward- 
looking school system today. 

But it is the matter of morale that 
causes the most opposition among 
teachers and educationists to departures 
from the unified salary schedule. The 
seven-page treatment of this subject is 
the fourth point at which the authors 
lay themselves open to serious challenge. 

A passionate assertion by any group 
that a given change will damage its mo- 
rale would seem to be self-validating, 
and the burden would seem to rest with 
whoever asserts the contrary. The 
Messrs. Kershaw and McKean dismiss 
the issue with little argument, some ir- 
relevancies (¢.g., that comparisons with 
the 1930's fail to prove differentials 
damaging), and a number of analogies 
from other kinds of bureaucracies, To 
the question, “Is teaching different from 
other professions so that it requires an 
‘unprofessional’ salary structure?” they 
have little more of an answer than, “We 
think not.” 

Teaching the young is an art requir- 
ing a self-confident creativity on the 
part of the teacher which, in turn, re- 
quires high morale to a much greater 
extent than do most other jobs per- 
formed in bureaucratic settings. Thus 
threats to morale must be taken espe- 
cially seriously. But teachers as a class 
tend already to be lonely, anxiety- 
ridden, and status-conscious. They feel 
vulnerable to unfriendliness or discrim- 
ination. They seem often to have chosen 
teaching for the security to be found 
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where competition is minimal and 
status differences are relatively few. 
Teaching is still less a profession than a 
looked-down-upon woman's occupation. 
And many teachers, especially married 
women, do not feel free to move from 
job to job with changes in the market, 
and hence feel exploitable. Thus mo- 
rale should be high, yet is already low. 

It may well be that salary schedules 
should be changed, so as to make the 
public schools more like universities or 
the telephone company. But such a 
move should be preceded by a careful 
and thorough study of the morale prob- 
lem and weighing of the risks to morale 
involved in the change. 

In spite of its shortcomings the book 
makes an important contribution and 
offers a proposal to be studied most 
seriously. It does demonstrate the dan- 
gers besetting the specialist in one dis- 
cipline who lays aside his scientific 
armor—with its motto, “other things 
being equal”—and ventures alone, self- 
confidently but somewhat ignorantly, 
into that complex realm of public pol- 
icy which is education. But it also dem- 
onstrates to any educationist dealing 
with an economic problem that he can 
profit greatly by calling on the special 
resources of economists. And it is thus 
an implicit reminder of the value for 
education of the rigorous, systematic 
study of matters educational by scholars 
in other disciplines. 


EDWARD T. LADD 


Emory University and 
Agnes Scott College 
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